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The   Rise   of  Jennie   Gushing 


PART   I 

CHAPTER  I 

On  a  pleasant  and  bright  morning  of  one  May,  never 
mind  how  long  ago — it  has  not  been  so  very  many  years — 
Mr.  Charles  Walcott  sat  at  his  desk  in  his  office  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Dakota  Building,  as  usual,  diligently 
attending  to  his  business ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  business  of 
the  Electra  Park  Healty  Company,  the  Franconia  Building 
&  Loan  Association,  the  Henry  D.  Meigs  Estate,  the  Har- 
per Estate,  and  other  properties  and  affairs  of  like  nature 
with  the  management  of  which  he  had  been  entrusted. 
"Walcott,  Chas.  E.,  bus.  real  est.,  Rooms  E-F  Dakota 
Bldg.,"  he  was  listed  in  the  city  directory.  On  the  ground 
glass  pane  of  the  upper  half  of  the  office  door  appeared, 
arranged  in  a  graceful  arc,  the  two  names  "WALCOTT 
&  HANAUER";  and  several  other  inscriptions  equally 
symmetrical  spread  upon  the  corresponding  glass  upper 
halves  of  the  partitions  along  the  corridor  notified  the 
public  that  these  gentlemen  were  in  a  positron  to  buy, 
sell,  exchange  or  otherwise  transfer  any  "real  est"  you 
might  happen  to  own;  they  negotiated  loans,  mortgages, 
and  ground-rents;  they  attended  to  the  letting  of  houses, 
shops,  apartment  buildings,  factories,  and  empty  lots; 
they  examined  titles;  they  were  members  of  the  Ham- 
ilton County  Real  Estate  Association,  etc.,  etc.  Within, 
Rooms  E  and  F  exhibited  that  degree  of  shabbiness 
which  somehow  gives  one  a  profound  assurance  of  solvency 
and  respectability.     There  were  two  or  three  old,  worn 
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rugs ;  there  were  the  indestructible  and  singularly  unlovely 
oak  desks  and  chairs  which  Mr.  Walcott  had  taken  over 
with  much  of  the  other  office  furniture  from  the  firm  of 
Holty  Morris  &  Spiegel,  when  he  bought  out  their  business 
and  adventurously  embarked  upon  his  own,  back  in  the 
year  1880,  at  the  time  old  Mr.  Herman  Spiegel  died  and 
the  partnership  was  dissolved.  The  walls  were  decorated 
— so  to  call  it — ^with  a  very  big,  clear,  well-printed  map  of 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  its  environs;  a  blackboard,  to 
which  were  thumb-tacked  in  batches,  changing  weekly,  any 
nimiber  of  small  photographs  and  blue-prints  of  city  and 
suburban  residences,  stores,  grain  elevators  and  what  not, 
together  with  charts  of  newly  opened  streets  and  subdivi- 
sions; and  finally,  over  Mr.  Hanauer's  desk,  an  extraor- 
dinary looking  litibograph  or  chromo  framed  and  glazed, 
but  nevertheless  much  marred  by  the  fly-specks  and  dis- 
colorations  of  years,  representing  a  sylvan  landscape  with 
a  stream  and  an  old  mill  in  one  comer,  cattle  in  another, 
a  church-spire  on  the  horizon,  and  somewhere  about  the 
middle  a  geyser,  or  what  resembled  one,  in  full  action.  It 
was  a  column  of  liquid  spouting  untrammeled  from  the 
ground  to  a  height  of  many  hundred  feet — according  to 
5ie  scale  of  the  surroimding  objects — ^and  descending  in  a 
profuse  spray,  but  nowise  to  the  detriment  of  the  land- 
scape in  its  vicinity.  On  either  side  of  the  margin  there 
was  applied  within  a  medallion  of  ornate  tracery,  a  wood- 
cut portrait — ^two  gentlemen,  whose  strong,  middle-aged 
faces  belonged  as  emphatically  and  unmistakably  to  the 
America  of  a  generation  ago,  as  their  amazing  whiskers 
and  wateh-chains  and  bulging  white  shirt-fronts.  These 
were  respectively  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Akron 
County  Oil  Company,  whose  well,  the  "Big  Sam,'*  a  mam- 
moth "gusher"  momentarily  delivering  uncounted  gallons, 
was  pictured  between  them,  as  a  legend  underneath  in- 
formed the  curious.  Henry  D.  Meigs  was  the  one  on  the 
right  with  a  sleeve  of  his  coat  pinned  up — ^he  got  a  mini^ 
bullet  through  the  elbow  at  Antietam;  his  partner  and 
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brother-in-law,  James  Harper,  faced  him  on  the  left  One 
could  recognize  them  by  their  two  photographs,  much 
larger  and  clearer  in  detail,  hanging  above  Walcott's  table 
and  directing  upon  him  their  shrewd,  unsparing,  yet  not 
imkindly  gaze. 

^^I  don't  mind  owning  up  that  I'm  a  little  afraid  of 
those  two  old  boys,  Hann,"  Walcott  would  sometimes  ob- 
serve to  his  associate,  whose  desk  stood  against  the  oppo- 
site wall;  and  the  otiier  would  grin  knowingly,  and  wag 
his  head. 

''Same  here !"  It  was  a  stock  joke,  old  and  comfortable 
as  their  ofBce  coats,  and  like  those  garments,  only  to  be 
appreciated  by  themselves. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  had 
begun  his  business  career  under  Henry  D.  Meigs,  and  it 
was  from  that  ''oil  baron,"  as  it  was  the  fashion  of  that 
day  to  call  the  Meigs  variety  of  capitalist,  that  Walcott 
had  borrowed  the  money  to  set  up  for  himself.  "I  thought 
he  was  an  old  man  in  those  days,"  Walcott  used  to  say 
in  amused  yet  regretful  recollection;  "he'd  done  so  much, 
and  he'd  made  so  much  money,  and  he'd  been  before  the 
public  so  long.  Lord!  He  wasn't  as  old  as  I  am  now; 
He  began  early  and  he  wore  out  early.  He  was  a  big 
man.  Hank  Meigs — ^that's  what  they  used  to  call  him, 
you  know — ^he  was  a  big  man  I"  And  here  Mr.  Walcott 
would  not  infrequently  heave  a  short  sigh  in  memory  of 
the  plain,  hard-working,  successful  man  who  now  rested 
from  his  dearly  relished  labors  out  at  Spring  Grove  with 
the  great  white  monument  soaring  above  him.  "He  took 
a  chance  on  me,"  Walcott  said,  "and  I  hope  he  didn't 
make  any  mistake.  Yes,  we  manage  all  of  their  real 
estate.  I  had  charge  of  considerable  of  it  before  Mr. 
Meigs's  death,  and  the  heirs  afterward  gave  us  the  whole 
of  it  to  look  after,  theirs  and  the  Harpers'  together." 

Julius  Hanauer  was  several  years  younger ;  but  he,  too, 
remembered  very  well  the  originals  of  the  two  photo- 
graphs, and  could  smile  now  at  the  awe  in  which,  a  strip- 
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ling  runner  of  errands  and  sweeper-out  of  offices,  he  had 
once  held  those  two  magnates,  neither  of  whom  knew  of 
his  existence — and  here  he  was  helping  to  manage  their 
interests!  Truly  the  living  dog  is  better  than  the  dead 
lion — ^not  that  the  situation  was  thus  symbolized  for 
Julius.  Like  Walcott,  he  was,  as  an  active  and  capable 
real  estate  agent,  glad  to  have  the  handling  of  so  impor- 
tant a  property ;  and,  as  a  man  of  intelligence  and  strong 
character,  he  meant  to  discharge  his  duty  well.  Being  of 
German  birth  and  speaking  that  tongue,  like  many  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  it  naturally  fell  to  him  to  deal  with 
all  their  clients  of  that  nationality;  also  because,  proba- 
bly, of  the  foreign  strain,  he  had  the  habit  of  a  light 
breakfast,  so  that  he  always  got  down  to  the  office  a  half 
hour  ahead  of  Walcott,  and  would  have  his  mail  nearly 
read  throu^  before  the  latter^  who  himself  was  no  idler, 
arrived. 

"There's  something  come  for  you,  Charlie,"  he  said 
this  morning  after  their  short  greeting,  without  raising 
his  eyes  from  the  letters.  "It's  over  there  on  Nellie's 
desk.     From  San  Francisco.     Young  Meigs,  I  expect" 

Walcott  echoed  assentingly,  "I  expect,"  and  strolled 
to  the  desk  and  picked  up  the  package,  "hefting"  it,  as 
he  himself  would  have  said,  with  a  sort  of  indifferent 
curiosity.  "Kind  of  heavy,"  he  remarked,  feeling  for 
his  penknife.  As  the  twine  snapped  and  the  wrappings 
began  to  unroll,  a  card  dropped  out.  "To  my  old  friend, 
Mr.  Walcott,  from  his  most  able  and  energetic  co-worker, 
D.  Meigs,  with  heartiest  regards,"  it  was  inscribed ;  Wal- 
cott read  it  with  a  smile.  There  emerged  presently  a 
beautiful  little  trifle  of  a  bronze  paper  weight,  the  design 
representing  two  girls  dancing  witii  a  scarf  which  they 
held  between  them,  one  at  either  end.  To  the  blown  hair 
and  draperies  and  slim,  flying  limbs  the  artist  had  con- 
trived to  impart  an  air  so  momentary  that  one  forgot  the 
material  witii  which  he  wrought  and  the  unnatural  stature 
of  the  figures.    Agile  and  tiny,  they  sprang  dancing  from 
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among  the  litter  of  tissue  paper  and  excelsior,  and  the 
ear  involuntarily  awaited  uieir  shrill  laughter  and  the 
pat  of  heels. 

Hanauer  wheeled  about  at  his  partner's  ejaculation, 
and  uttered  an  inarticulate  admiring  cluck  in  his  turn. 
"Say,  that's  great  1  That's  pretty  fine  1"  He  got  up  and 
came  and  stood  over  it  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets; 
then  he,  too,  "hefted"  it  judicially.  "Can't  hurt  to  use 
it,  either,"  he  pointed  out.    "It's  good  and  solid." 

They  crumpled  up  the  packing  stuff  and  thrust  it  into 
a  waste  basket;  and  Walcott  gingerly  deposited  the  new 
piece  of  office  furniture  on  his  desk,  where  it  neighbored 
a  couple  of  weights  inherited  from  the  late  Mr.  Spiegel, 
namely:  a  cast-iron  frog  life  size,  and  a  flat,  square,  red 
leather  pad  containing  about  half  a  pound  of  shot 
securely  sewed  in.  The  two  men  silently  surveyed  this 
contrast,  and  exchanged  an  odd,  dry  and  quizzical 
glance. 

"Results  of  a  sketching  trip  to  Mexico,"  said  Walcott, 
drawing  down  one  eyelid;  and  he  passed  the  card  to  the 
other,  who  read  it  with  the  same  satirical  grimace. 

"  'Able  and  energetic  co-worker/  "  he  quoted.  "He's 
onto  himself,  anyhow.  He  likes  to  make  fun  of  himself. 
San  Francisco  ?  I  suppose  from  that  he  must  be  through 
with  Mexico.    Is  he  going  to  stop  here  coming  east  ?" 

"Not  unless  I  wire  him  at  Chicago." 

Hanauer  shrugged  slightly,  and  returned  to  his  work. 
Walcott  sat  down  to  his.  The  silence  of  the  office  was 
only  broken  by  a  whispering  shuffle  of  papers  for  some 
minutes ;  then  a  sound  at  the  open  door  invaded  it.  This 
was  a  voice ;  it  said  in  a  tone  not  loud,  but  notably  clear, 
weighty  and  resonant:     "Mr.  Harper  I" 

Walcott  jerked  up;  Julius  jerked  up;  neither  of  them 
had  heard  a  footstep  or  other  warning  noise.  Turning, 
each,  a  chin  over  his  shoulder,  they  saw  nobody  but  a 
little  girl. 

"Harper  Estate?     Yes,"  said  Walcott,   and  paused. 
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looking  over  and  around  the  child  on  the  threshold  in  the 
expectation  of  seeing  the  older  person^  mother,  big  sister 
or  whoever  she  might  be,  who  had  just  spoken  as  he  sup- 
posed. No  such  figure  appeared,  however;  and  after  a 
moment  the  little  girl  herself  announced: 

"I  want  to  see  Mr.  Harper." 

The  voice  was  the  same,  pleasant  in  quality,  but  so 
strong  and  penetrating  that  Walcott  stared  incredulously ; 
if  the  Persian  kitten  at  home  had  suddenly  addressed  him 
in  a  basso  profunda  he  could  scarcely  have  been  more  sur- 
prised. Meanwhile  the  youngster,  who  was  not  more  than 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  continued  to  stand  squarely 
in  the  doorway,  staring  him  back  without  excitement  or 
timidity,  even  without  curiosity.  Recovering,  Walcott 
easily  guessed  her  to  be  the  child  of  some  one  of  his 
humbler  tenants,  sent  down  to  see  him  upon  some  matter — 
the  rent,  the  leak  in  the  sink,  the  right  of  Mrs.  Lanigan 
on  the  third  floor  to  keep  her  tubs  in  the  hallway  or  what- 
not. He  was  familiar  with  the  usages  of  tenement-house 
parents,  and  with  the  distressing  maturity  of  tenement- 
house  children. 

"There  isn't  any  Mr.  Harper,"  he  explained  kindly; 
"it's  the  Harper  Estate  you  want,  I  guess.  I'm  the  per- 
son you  want  to  see.     Come  in." 

The  little  girl  considered  him  gravely  without  moving 
an  inch.  It  was  plain,  however,  that  she  was  in  no  state 
of  pointless  hesitation;  on  the  contrary,  she  had  the  look 
of  weighing  Walcott  and  his  words  with  a  sane  and  de- 
liberate caution.  At  last  she  said  in  her  calm  and  ring- 
ing tones:  "If  there  ain't  any  Mr.  Harper,  I  want  to 
see  th'  top  man.  I  don't  know  what  his  name  is,  but  I 
wanta  see  hint/' 

"It's  all  right,  child,"  said  Walcott  patiently — in  fact, 
not  without  some  amusement.  "I'm  the  'top  man.'  Come 
on  in.  I'm  Mr.  Walcott,  you  know.  Didn't  your  mother 
or  somebody  tell  you  to  see  Mr.  Walcott." 

She  did  not  answer  inmiediatelv.    Either  she  was  natu- 
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rally  slow  of  speech  or  wits,  or  else  she  had  the  habit  of 
never  saying  or  doing  anything  without  due  reflection. 
At  any  rate,  after  a  moment  of  further  grave  considera- 
tion,  she  stepped  into  the  room,  closed  tiie  door  gently^ 
and  walked  up  to  Walcott's  desk  in  a  composed  and  de* 
cided  manner.  It  struck  him  that  her  motions  had  the 
effect  of  being  swift  yet  unhurried,  a  rather  agreeable 
thing  to  see,  although  she  was  not  in  the  least  graceful. 
"It's  funny  how  practical  and  self-reliant  these  poor  kid- 
dies get  to  be  I"  he  was  thinking  as  she  reached  him. 
Seen  closer  at  hand,  she  was  a  square,  compact  little  girl, 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  average  newel-post,  blue- 
eyed  and  fair-skinned  in  a  style  that  would  indicate 
Saxon  or  Northern  Europe  descent,  with  a  round  head, 
large,  straight,  serious  features,  and  a  crop  of  pale  silvery 
yellow  hair,  long  and  very  thick,  hanging  down  her  back 
in  a  prodigious  pig-tail.  She  had  no  hat,  and  her  red 
woolen  dress  was  ragged  and  not  clean,  as  Walcott  ob- 
served  with  a  passii^surpriae ;  the  tenement-house  pec- 
pie  generally  made  some  effort  at  "dressing  up"  their  small 
couriers. 

"Fve  come  with  some  money.  That's  w'y  I  didn't 
wanta  see  nobody  but  th'  top  man,"  she  explained  unem- 
barrassed. 

"Well,  that's  me!"  said  Walcott,  smiling  at  her.  He 
repeated  his  former  statement.  "I'm  Mr.  Walcott  They 
told  you  Mr.  Walcott,  didn't  they  ?" 

"No.  Gramma  just  told  me  th'  place  to  go.  Mis' 
Dieckmeyer  she  said  somethin'  about  some  Harpers  an' 
Walkuts.  She  talks  a  lot  anyhow,"  said  the  youngster, 
conveying  so  clearly  a  dispassionate  judgment  that  Mrs. 
Diecbneyer  was  not  a  person  to  be  relied  on,  that  the 
men,  botib  of  whom  knew  that  lady,  looked  at  each  other 
grinning  openly.  The  little  girl  divided  a  steady,  meas- 
uring gaze  between  them. 

"I  blow  now  you're  th'  top  man  all  right,"  she  said  to 
Walcott     "lie  ain't     He's  Mr.  Hanauer,  th'  one  that 
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oome  erroun'  th'  time  th*  sewer  busted  in  fronta  Raf- 
ferty^s." 

"She's  got  a  line  on  you,  Julius.  I  hope  you!ll  know 
your  place  after  this,"  said  Walcott,  with  twinkling  eyes. 
In  the  midst  of  their  good-natured  laughter,  the  little 
girl  spoke  again  with  unimpaired  gravity. 

"I've  got  th'  rent  money,"  she  said. 

"You  must  belong  to  the  people  that  just  moved  into 
Forty-eight  Amelia .  Street,"  Walcott  said,  identifying 
her  by  the  preceding  remarks ;  "you're  in  those  two  rooms 
over  Mrs.  Dieckmeyer's  ?  Well,  now,  I  think  your  rent 
isn't  due  yet.  Seems  to  me  your  father  came  in  here 
and  rented  those  rooms  of  us  about  the  middle  of  last 
month,  and  this  is  only  the  seventL  Look  that  up  in  the 
book,  will  you,  Hann?" 

"Gramma  said  I  was  to  give  you  th'  rent  money,  an' 
for  you  to  gimme  a  paper  for  it,"  said  the  little  girl  in- 
flexibly. While  Walcott  was  speaking,  she  had  been  go- 
ing through  some  mysterious  explorations  of  her  clothing, 
revealing  it,  by  the  way,  to  be  even  dirtier  and  scantier 
than  it  looked  on  the  surface ;  and  now,  from  a  very  inti- 
mate recess,  she  brought  out  a  wad  of  bills  and  laid  it  on 
the  desk,  still  clutching  it  firmly  in  her  thick,  strong 
hand.    "I  want  a  writing  paper  for  it,"  she  said  again. 

"Forty-eight  Amelia,  second  floor,  is  J.  H.  Conklin," 
Julius  reported;  "he's  the  massage  man,  isn't  he? — the 
fellow  that  said  he  had  a  job  at  the  Macdonald  Bath 
House  ?    He  took  the  rooms  tiie  seventeenth  of  April." 

"That's  what  I  thought,"  said  Walcott,  and  drew  the 
block  of  blank  receipts  toward  him  with  a  faint  medita- 
tive frown.  So  inconsistent  is  the  character  of  man  that 
the  firm  of  Walcott  &  Hanauer  regarded  tenants  who 
were  dilatory  about  paying  and  tenants  who  were  unneces- 
sarily forehanded  with  equal  wariness  and  disfavor  I  As 
Walcott  himself  was  wont  to  remark  occasionally,  he  had 
not  handled  real  estate  for  fifteen  years  without  learning 
something. 
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'^You  tell  your  father/'  he  said^  as  he  began  to  fill  out 
the  form,  ''that  when  I  said  we  required  everybody  that 
rented  of  us  to  pay  in  advance,  I  meant  the  day  their 
month  began — ^the  first,  not  the  iJiirtieth,  see  ?  That's  all 
I  meant.  Now  he  started  the  seventeenth  and  he  paid 
when  you  moved  in,  so  he  doesn't  need  to  pay  again  till 
the  seventeenth  of  the  next  month — ^this  coming  seven-  * 
teenth.  That's  when  I  expect  it.  He  doesn't  need  to 
send  it  here  a  week  or  ten  days  ahead  of  time.  Do  you 
think  you  can  remember  to  tell  him  that  ?" 

''Gramma  paid  it.  It's  her  money/'  said  the  child. 
She  did  not  relinquish  it  until  Walcott  had  handed  her 
the  receipt,  which  she  proceeded  to  inter  in  approximately 
the  same  locality  the  rent  had  occupied.  Walcott  counted 
over  the  eleven  soiled  one-dollar  bills,  and  locked  them 
away  in  his  drawer. 

"Does  your  grandmother  live  with  you  and  run  the 
house  ?"  he  inquired,  and  as  the  little  girl  nodded  dumbly : 
"All  right,  you  tell  her  then.  What's  your  name?"  he 
asked  amicably. 

"Jennie." 

"Jennie?  Now  are  you  sure  you  aren't  a  little  boyt 
Little  girls  don't  often  have  your  kind  of  voice,"  said 
Walcott,  meaning  a  harmless  pleasantry.  The  youngster 
received  it  in  unsmiling  silence;  yet  she  was  not  sullen, 
not  resentful.  Her  expression  reminded  him  of  the  story 
of  the  little  prince  who,  upon  being  asked  why  he  did  not 
laugh  at  some  courtier's  joke,  replied  coldly  that  he  did 
not  laugh  because  he  was  not  amused.  Walcott  felt  oddly 
disconcerted,  as  if  he  had  attempted  an  unwarranted 
familiarity  with  an  equal.  "Personalities  are  not  in  or- 
der!" he  said  aside  to  their  stenographer,  who  had  just 
then  come  in,  and  with  her  coat  half  off  was  an  interested 
witness  of  the  latter  part  of  this  scene.  The  small  visitor, 
having  at  length  got  her  "writing  paper"  safely  bestowed, 
was  turning  to  go  when  she  caught  sight  of  the  new  desk 
ornament  and  halted  so  abruptly  that  both  Waloott  and 
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the  young  woman  looked  at  her,  startled.  An  astonishing 
change  came  into  her  hitherto  immobile  face ;  it  was  as  if 
something  within  her  had  suddenly  sprung  to  life^  alert 
and  strong. 

"Gtee!  Ain't  them  dolls  pretty  1"  she  ejaculated  in 
unstinted  delight.  "Ain't  they  just — ^just  pretty  pretty, 
though!"  She  came  closer  to  the  desk  and  took  ihe  statu- 
ette between  her  hands;  evidently  it  did  not  enter  her 
head  to  ask  Walcott's  leave ;  her  gesture  was  at  once  fear- 
less and  caressing.  "They  look  just  like  they  was  alive," 
she  exclaimed  with  extraordinary  deep  vibrations  in  her 
voice,  stooping  her  face  down  to  them  adoringly.  "They 
look  like  they  c'ld  talk.  Like  flowers  do  sometimes,  ain't 
you  ever  took  notice  ?  You  seen  flowers  at  that  there  mar- 
ket they  have  on  Sixt'  Street,  ain't  you?  Say,  if  you 
ain't  never  saw  any,  you  oughter  go  look  at  'em.  They 
have  'em  Sat'days.  You  don't  have  to  pay  nothin'.  They 
let  you  go  in  an'  look  at  'em.  It's  awful  pretty." 
-  Walcott  sat  in  amazement;  Hanauer  revolved  in  his 
chair,  and  Nellie  arrested  operations  with  a  pocket  mir- 
ror and  her  front  hair  to  stare  down  at  the  child  and  lis- 
ten. Never  was  any  little  girl  so  transfigured;  she  chat- 
tered breathlessly;  she  smiled,  showing  a  formidable 
armament  of  square,  powerful  teeth.  Her  eyes  which 
before  might  have  been  shiny  blue  crystal  marbles  were 
now  softly  alight,  glowing  yet  gentle;  she  was  happily 
and  touchingly  childish  in  her  pleasure. 

"You  like  pretty  things,  I  guess,"  said  Nellie.  "That 
is  dandy,  Mr.  Walcott,"  she  added  with  very  moderate 
enthusiasm  for  her  own  part,  and  trying  not  to  look  con- 
scious. The  figures  "hadn't  hardly  a  stitch  of  clothes  on 
'em — ^bally  girls,  you  know,  Mame,  or  something  on  that 
order.  My,  it's  fierce  what  men  like  1"  she  confided  later 
to  a  typewriting  chum  in  Hogan  &  Hogan's  law  office 
across  the  hall. 

"Mr.  Donelson  Meigs  sent  it  to  me.  I  suppose  he  must 
have  got  it  in  Mexico,"  Walcott  told  her. 
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"In  which?  Where'd  he  git  it  at  ?  In  a  store  ?  Where 
at?"  Jennie  demanded  so  eagerly,  that  the  stenographer 
went  into  .a  fit  of  giggles. 

"If  you're  thinking  of  investing,  you'd  better  forget 
it/'  she  advised  the  dhiild  humorously  pitying.  "I  don't 
believe  you  could  quite  reach/*  She  opened  her  eyes  very 
wide  and  went  on  with  burlesque  overemphasis:  "Say, 
listen!  The  gentleman  that  bought  that  has  just  oodles 
and  oodles  and  OODLES  of  money — ^more  than  a  thou- 
sand million  dollars^  I  guess!  And  he  lives  in  a  great 
big  house,  and  he  travels  all  over,  and  he  paints  pictures 
just  for  fun,  and — ^and " 

She  paused,  struck  by  the  obvious  fact  that  her  state- 
ments were  making  no  impression  on  this  little  raga- 
muffin.  Jennie  looked  vaguely  past  her,  drawing  her  fin- 
gers  along  the  fine  surface  of  the  bronze,  following  each 
delicate  curve  with  unaffected  sensuous  enjoyment.  One 
might  have  fancied  that  the  man  who  made  it  would  have 
felt  himself  complimented  by  an  appreciation  so  thor- 
ough and  spontaneous,  even  from  so  outlandish  a  critic. 
Then  she  surprised  them  all  by  saying  with  a  slow  shake 
of  her  head:  "I  wouldn't  care  for  to  have  it.  I  just 
thought  if  they  was  some  place  where  I  could  go  to,  an' 

just  hoJe  at   'em — ^like  th'   floVr  market ?"     Her 

glance  questioned  their  faces,  and,  reading  a  negative 
tiiere,  came  back  to  the  toy  again  wistfully.  She  eyed  it 
with  a  long  intaking  of  her  breath,  then  pushed  it  away, 
and  walked  off  without  another  word.  She  froze  up,  Nel- 
lie declared,  as  instantaneously  and  inexplicably  as  she 
had  thawed. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  the  young  lady 
wanted  to  know  vigorously.     "Of  all  the  queer  young 

ones 1    Can  you  beat  that  voice  ?    Kind  of  a  Trilby, 

ain't  she?" 

The  'Tboss,"  by  which  title  she  generally  referred  to 
Walcott,  made  no  comment;  he  was  "studying  about 
something,"   Nellie  noticed.     And   the   latter   was  not 
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greatly  surprised  to  observe  him  ring  up  the  Macdonald 
Bath  House  in  a  spare  moment  that  afternoon,  and  ad- 
dress certain  questions  to  its  proprietor.  Nothing  of  in- 
terest developed,  however;  Conklin  was  all  right,  as  far 
as  he  knew,  Macdonald  asserted.  Yes,  he  had  been  work- 
ing there  three  weeks — came  from  Louisville,  at  least 
Macdonald  thought  he  remembered  Conklin  saying  he  had 
just  been  in  Louisville.  Yes,  he  was  a  good  massoor — 
understood  the  business.  "Well,  no — ^no,  we  didn't  We 
ain't  so  particular  about  references,  y'know,  Mr.  Walcott. 
Of  course  we  can't  have  anybody  around  that's  got  any- 
thing the  matter  with  him,  like  excema,  or — er — ^well, 
any  trouble  like  that — of  course  we've  got  to  be  very  care- 
ful about  everything  of  that  kind.  But  it  would  show 
right  off  and  we'd  fire  him.  That's  the  main  thing  we've 
got  to  be  careful  of.  We  ain't  so  particular  about  refer- 
ences; we  just  want  to  see  the  fellow  and  see  his  work. 
Oh,  no,  not  at  all — ^no  trouble  at  all — like  to  have  you  and 
Mr.  Hanauer  come  up  some  time  and  try  one  of  our 
Turkish  baths,  Mr.  Walcott"  And  Walcott  rang  off  and 
the  conversation  ended. 

These  events  befell  on  a  Tuesday,  which  neither  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  considered  worthy  of  being  marked  with 
a  white  stone.  Charming  little  remembrances  or  tokens 
of  friendship  from  Mr.  Donelson  Meigs  were  likely  to 
arrive  any  day ;  he  was  an  amiable  and  free-handed  youth. 
And  visits  from  tenants  whom  they  numbered  by  the 
dozens  were  a  commonplace  feature  of  the  office  routine. 
But  of  such  slight  things  is  history  made. 

That  week  Walcott  was  called  out  of  town ;  he  had  to 
go  up  to  the  center  of  the  State — not  far  from  the 
section  rendered  illustrious  by  the  Big  Sam  ^gusher,' 
in  fact — ^to  look  after  some  business  matters  for  Miss 
Carrie  Donelson.  Returning  late  Friday  night,  and 
reaching  the  office  the  next  morning,  he  had  barely  hung 
up  his  hat  when  the  second  in  command  who,  to  quote 
himself,  had  had   his  own  troubles   in  the  meantime. 
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began  to  unfold  some  of  them  with  a  sober  voice  and 
gestures. 

"Say,  Charlie,  what  do  you  suppose  IVe  turned  up? 
You  know  that  old  woman,  that  old  Mrs.  Cushing  that's 
got  the  second  floor  at  Forty-eight  Amelia  Street ?" 

"Hey  t  Forty-ei^t  Amelia  ?  What  old  woman  V  said 
Walcott,  listening  with  one  ear,  while  he  deliberately 
took  his  chair,  and  began  to  open  letters.  "Did  she  apply 
for  the  stable  in  the  rear  V* 

"No,  no,  Fm  not  talking  about  that  The  one  I  mean 
has  the  second  floor.  Over  Mrs.  Dieckmeyer,  you  know  ? 
She's  that  little  girl's  grandmother  that  came  down  the 
other  day  and  paid  the  rent — ^the  little  girl  did,  I  mean. 
It  was  the  day  before  you  left,  don't  you  remember?" 
said  Hanauer  impatiently.  "Don't  you  remember  she 
said  her  grandmother  gave  her  the  money  to  pay  the 
rent?" 

"Oh,  that  one  I  Oh,  yes,  I  know  who  you're  talking 
about  now.    What  about  her?" 

"Well,  what  do  you  suppose  I've  turned  up?"  said 
Hanauer  with  suitable  impressiveness.  "Those  people 
are  n.  g.  and  we'd  better  get  rid  of  'em,  or  we'll  have  the 
authorities  after  us.  The  old  woman  goes  by  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Cushing  now — it  may  be  her  real  name  for  all 
anybody  knows — ^but  I'll  tell  you  who  she  is.  She's  that 
Countess  Paolini — don't  you  remember  the  one  that 
called  herself  Countess  Paolini,  a  clairvoyant  or  medium 
or  something — ^the  one  that  kept  a  joint  up  on  Cass  Street, 
and  the  police  ran  her  out  of  town  here  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  after  two  of  her  women  got  into  a  scrap 
over  some  fellow  and  one  of  'em  knifed  the  other?  It 
was  all  in  the  paper.    Coimtess  Paolini — she's  the  one !" 

"Great  goodness!"  said  Walcott  inadequately.  He 
pondered  the  news  with  a  disturbed  face.  "You're  sure 
about  this  thing,  Julius  ?" 

The  other  made  an  emphatic  gesture.  "Well,  I  guess ! 
I  called  you  up  at  the  house  last  night  to  tell  you,  but 
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you  hadnH  got  home  yet.  I'd  just  found  out  about  her. 
Of  course  that's  the  reason  she  kept  clear  of  the  office. 
We're  in  bad  with  those  people.  The  neighbors  say  that 
even  that  child  is  a  holy  terror." 

^'Well,  this  gets  me!  I  thought  Conklin  looked  all 
right — nothing  about  him  that  anybody  would  suspect, 
anyhow." 

"Conklin  nothing!"  said  Hanauer  forcibly.  "He's  got 
half  a  dozen  names — Cooper  and  Cushing,  and  I  don't 
know  what  all  besides.  That's  what  put  the  neighbors 
on  that  something  was  wrong — ^his  getting  letters  ad- 
dressed differently.  Mrs.  Dieckmeyer  came  up  here  to 
tell  me  about  it" 

"Mrs.  Dieckmeyer  hasn't  got  any  impediment  in  her 
speech,"  observed  Walcott  mildly. 

"I  know.  That's  so,"  said  Julius,  answering  his 
senior's  dry  smile.  "They  all  talk,  but  they're  dead  right 
this  time.  It  seems  the  mail  man  doesn't  bother  to  go 
clear  all  the  way  up  to  the  third  story  with  everybody's 
letters.  He's  got  a  way  of  leaving  'em  all  on  the  window 
sill  by  the  front  door,  and  bawling  'Mail  I'  up  the  stairs. 
So  of  course  Mrs.  Dieckmeyer  has  to  go  out  and  look 
them  over  to  see  if  there's  anything  for  her" — ^here  Mr. 
Hanauer  shut  and  opened  one  eye  with  lightning  rapidity 
—"and  that's  how  she  came  to  notice  about  Mr.  Countess 
Paolini's  letters.  Anyhow,  the  whole  neighborhood's  on 
to  it.  People  like  that  are  pretty  quick  at  noticing,  you 
know,  and  the  countess  has  been  there  nearly  a  month. 
It's  something  like  that  time  we  had  with  the  Polinski 
fellow  and  those  two  immigrant  girls,  Servians  or  Ar- 
menians or  whatever  they  were — don't  you  recollect?  I 
thought  about  that  right  off." 

'  "Great  goodness  1"  Walcott  ejaculated  again,  and 
looked  at  the  other  in  horrified  inquiry.  "The  old  woman 
hasn't  been  having  any  girls  going  in  there,  or  men ?" 

"She's  started  telling  fortunes  again,  they  say,"  said 
his  partner  significantly.     "That's  Miss  Lucille  Harper's 
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house,  too!"  He  could  not  repress  a  grin  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  genuine  anxiety;  then  he  glanced  at  the 
office  clock.  ^^Lotze  made  an  appointment  to  come  in  this 
morning  at  half  past  nine,  and  sign  up,  or  I'd  have  been 
around  to  Amelia  Street  by  this  time,  and  given  her  her 
money  and  told  her  to  get  out." 

'^IJh-huh.  I  guess  that  eleven  dollars  is  on  mel"  said 
Walcott,  as  he  shrugged  into  his  overcoat  and  reached 
for  the  hat  he  had  that  moment  put  off  his  head.  ^'I'm 
the  one  that  let  Conklin  have  the  place;  Live  and  learn  I" 
Gk)ing  out,  he  paused  at  the  door,  on  another  thought 
'^Better  call  up  Macdonald  at  the  Bath  House,  and  see 
what  he  says  about  Conklin  now — ^maybe  something's 
turned  up.  We  don't  want  to  be  mixed  into  anything 
that's  going  to  get  into  the  papers."  And  he  went  off, 
thinking  sardonically  that  it  would  be  a  nice  business  if 
the  police  should  raid  the  Countess  Paolini  again.  "The 
house  was  rented  through  the  firm  of  Walcott  &  Hanauer, 
real  estate  agents,  and  was  the  property  of  Miss  LucUle 
Harper  J  it  is  understood !"  He  could  see  the  para- 
graph in  to-morrow's  Herald,  under  some  staring  head- 
line; and  there  might  even  be  a  satirical  reference  to  the 
fact  that  Miss  Harper  was  a  pillar  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  or  to  her  recent  gift  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
found  a  home  and  "rescue"  for  native  young  women  in 
Honolulu.    A  pretty  business  indeed  I 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Harper  and  Meigs  Estates  owned  very  few  tene- 
ments and  no  slum  property,  the  original  heads  of  the 
two  families  having  consistently  disliked  and  distrusted 
investments  of  that  nature;  so  Amelia  Street,  whither 
Mr.  Waloott  was  now  bent,  was  not  a  slum,  as  many  ig- 
norant and  careless  persons  supposed.  It  was  a  ^^poor 
neighborhood,'^  and  the  agent  Imew,  if  nobody  else  did, 
that  the  difference  between  it  and  a  slum  was  as  great 
and  as  sharply  defined  as  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  magnificent  world  wherein  the  Harpers  and  Meigs 
themselves  moved.  Numerous  are  the  things  done  in 
lofty  society  which  might  indeed  be  countenanced  in  a 
slum,  but  never  for  one  instant  on  Amelia  Street  You 
cannot  break  the  commandments  prettily  and  with  good 
taste  in  a  '^poor  neighborhood";  nowhere  else  is  diere 
to  be  found  such  inflammable  respectability.  Virtue  stalks 
about  there,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and,  as  it  were,  seeking 
whom  she  may  destroy;  she  denounces  the  unrighteous 
with  a  grandly  intolerant  fervor,  and  calls  a  spade  a 
spade  in  a  style  of  frankness  not  exceeded  by  the  Old 
Testament  or  the  modem  writer  of  fiction.  Walcott  re- 
called certain  other  experiences;  the  man  who  was  a 
book  maker  and  ''followed  the  races,"  and  between  whiles 
lived  so  decently  and  affectionately  with  that  nice-look- 
ing young  woman;  the  girl  who  made  her  living  by  fine 
sewing  and  had  a  year-old  baby;  the  crippled  violinist, 
whose  ''sister"  took  care  of  him — a  brave  and  devoted 
couple.  Out  they  all  had  to  go,  every  one.  The  moral 
Mrs.  Carter,  whose  husband  came  home  drunk  and  beat 
her  unmercifully,  had  obtained  the  eviction  of  the  book- 
maker ;  Walcott  remembered  her  coming  out  on  her  land- 

IS 
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ing  with  a  black  eye^  and  the  latest  baby  over  her  shoul- 
der, and  proclaiming  at  the  top  of  her  lungs  her  opinion 
of  people  who  lived  together  without  having  been  mar- 
ried. The  little  seamstress  had  begged  hard,  and  showed 
him  her  worn  and  pricked  first  finger — "I  ain't  seen  him 
since — I  don't  have  anybody  coming  round — I'm  tryin' 
to  live  straight  and  bring  my  boy  up  right 1"  Vir- 
tue had  hunted  her  down,  too;  Virtue  hunted  them  all 
down  as  impartially  as  she  was  now  pursuing  the  Coun- 
tess Paolini.  It  was  rather  a  relief  to  him  to  know  that 
this  last^  at  any  rate,  deserved  it ;  Walcott  was  a  humane 
man. 

But  if  humane,  he  was  also  eminently  practical;  he 
realized  that  the  Mrs.  Carters  and  the  Mrs.  Dieckmevers 
were  in  the  right  of  it.  Bespectability  cannot  live  in  the 
same  house  with  and  be  a  witness  to  these  informalities, 
however  harmless  and  appealing  they  may  seem.  And,  if 
Bespectability  indignantly  moves  out,  there  will  imme- 
diately enter  in  seven  devils  of  the  worst  character  possi- 
ble I  No,  there  may  be  places  in  the  world  meet  to  be 
tenanted  by  these  helpless  sinners  and  willing  to  receive 
them;  but  not  in  a  '^poor  neighborhood"  under  the  man- 
agement of  any  good  real  estate  agent  The  thought  was 
in  Waloott's  mind  as  he  dropped  off  the  car  at  the  Amelia 
Street  crossing;  he  wondered  momentarily  what  brought 
the  wretched  old  ^'Countess"  back  here  after  she  had  been 
so  emphatically  invited  to  leave.  She  was  not  wanted 
here ;  she  was  not  wanted  anywhere ;  and  yet  people  like 
her  must  live  somewhere  apparently. 

Being  the  Saturday  holiday,  the  street  was  swarming 
with  children ;  and,  looking  up  it  and  across  toward  Num- 
ber Forty-ei^t,  Mr.  Walcott  perceived  half  a  dozen  of 
them  and  two  or  three  women  gathered  before  the  door 
in  deep  converse.  Unconsciously  the  agent  quickened  his 
steps.  ^'Looks  as  if  something  might  have  happened  al- 
ready !"  he  thought  uneasily.  In  fact,  an  elusive  feeling 
of  recent  excitement  hung  in  the  air;  there  were  still  in- 
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quiring  heads  at  some  of  the  windows;  it  seemed  as  if 
the  youngsters  who  were  everywhere  under  foot  must 
have  only  that  minute  gone  back  to  their  screeching  and 

E laying  tag  and  rolling  marbles  in  the  dirt  They  parted 
ef ore  his  advance  with  scared  or  acute  glances ;  and  sud- 
den silence  fell  upon  the  group  of  gossips  as  he  drew 
near. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Dieckmeyer/'  said  Walcott 
agreeably,  overlooking  the  ill  omens,  and  nodded  to  the 
otiier  women,  all  of  whom  he  knew.  They  returned  the 
greeting  nervously. 

"Grood  morning,  Mr.  Walcott.  I  see  you^re  back  at 
last,"  said  Mrs.  Dieckmeyer  with  an  excited  smile.  He 
passed  through  them,  and  had  a  foot  on  the  stairs  when 
one  of  them  who  had  turned,  as  they  all  did  with  a  clock- 
work unanimity  to  watch  him,  called  out : 

"Oh,  Mr.  Walcott,  was  you  going  up  to  see  Mrs.  Cush- 
ing  r 

"Why,  jes:' 

"She  ain^t  in.  She  ain't  up  there.  She's  went  out," 
Mrs.  Dieckmeyer  recited  eagerly;  she  exchanged  a  look 
with  the  others,  and  Walcott  had  a  lively  sensation  as  of 
one  standing  by  a  lighted  fuse  and  waiting  for  it  to  reach 
the  charge. 

"Isn't  anybody  there  ?  I  suppose  the  man  has  gone  to 
his  work,  though,"  he  said  tentatively ;  "but  where's  Mrs. 
Cushing's  little  girl  ?" 

That  instant  the  explosion  occurred!  They  all  went 
off  like  a  battery  in  full  action — to  continue  the  figure. 
It  was  a  terrific,  a  deafening  and  bewildering  discharge. 
Everybody  had  a  complaint  or  a  piece  of  information. 
"The  minute  I  laid  eyes  on  her,  I  says  to  Mis'  Kafferty : 
'  There's  somepin'  wrong  with  them  folks,  Mis'  Kafferty,' 
s'l.  *You  can't  fool  me  about  that  kind,'  s'l.  Didn't  I, 
Mis'  Kafferty  ?  Didn't  I  say  just  them  words  ?"— "I  told 
John  I  was  just  going  to  tell  Mr.  Walcott,  I  just  didn't 
care,  I  was  going  to  tell  Mr.  Walcott,  or  Mr.  Hanauer. 
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I  just  meant  to  tell  'enL  I've  never  lived  along  with  the 
likes  of  her,  and  I  wouldn't  have  my  chil'ren  running 
with  no  kid  like  that  Jennie,  and  I  just  wouldn't  stand 
for  it,  having  'em  in  the  house,  and  I  meant  to  tell  you, 
Mr.  Walcott.  But  John,  you  know,  he's  kind  of  peace- 
able."— "An'  Mis'  Brennan  she  says  just  you  wait  till 
they  make  some  kinda  fuss,  an'  then  you'll  see  Mr.  Wal- 
cott'U  put  'em  out  fast  enough." — ^"Well,  ain't  this  enough 
fuss,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  AinH  it  ?  Fuss,  huh  ?  Well,  I 
don't  think  I  Worst  rough-house  you  ever  seen,  that's  all  I" 
— "I  was  back  in  my  kitchen  when  here  come  little  Emma- 
line  runnin'  with  her  eyes  like  they  was  poppin'  outa  her 
head,  hoUerin'  at  Jennie  she'd  got  Mis'  MoUenkampf's 
Heinie  down  and  was  just  poundin'  the  lights  outa  him." — 
"Hermann  Dieckmeyer  run  an'  got  the  p'leeceman,  didn't 
youse,  Hermann?  Youse  is  all  right,  Hermann." — "An', 
Mr.  Walcott,  you  oughta  seen  the  old  woman  when  she 
heard  the  p'leece  was  coming.  W'y,  she  looked  like  she 
was  scairt  stiff " 

*^ait  a  minute,  all  of  you,  please  I  Please  keep  quiet, 
all  of  you,  for  a  minute  1"  said  Walcott,  loud  and  forci- 
bly, above  the  din.  "Just  a  minute,  will  you  please,  Mrs. 
Dieckmeyer !  I  can't  make  out  anything  with  all  of  you 
talking  at  once  this  way.  What's  happened  ?  The  Gush- 
ing child  got  into  a  fight  with  somebody,  was  that  it?" 
And  this  appeal  having  scarcely  any  effect,  he  addressed 
himself,  looking  around  in  desperation,  to  Hermann 
Dieckmeyer,  as  man  to  man.  Hermann  was  a  substan- 
tially built  individual  about  eleven  years  old,  who  ex- 
hibited, in  comfortable  contrast  to  the  rest,  a  masterly  com- 
posure and  indifference.  "The  children  got  to  fighting, 
and  you  stopped  them — ^was  that  it  ?"  Walcott  asked  him. 

"Naw,  I  didn't.  An'  I  didn't  run  fer  th'  cop,  either, 
like  she's  sayin',"  said  Hermann  coldly.  "He  just  hap- 
pened to  come  along.    He  come  along  an'  run  'em  all  in." 

"No,  he  didn't  no  such  a  thing,  Mr.  Walcott,"  screamed 
the  women  in  concert,  and  Mrs.  Dieckmeyer  aimed  a  per- 
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functory  slap  at  the  young  gentleman,  which  he  evaded 
with  a  casual  air  and  no  change  of  countenance.  '^Th' 
p'leeceman  didn't  taken  'em  all,  no  such  a  thing.  Fer 
(Jod  Almighty's  sake,  Hermann  Dieckmeyer,  what  you 
mean  by  tellin'  Mr.  Walcott  that  big  lie  ?" 

"Aw,  g'wan  I  Oimme  time,  will  yuh  ?"  ejaculated  Her- 
mann, betraying  some  impatience.  He  spoke  to  Walcott 
"Yuh  see  it  was  this  way,  mister.  Th'  kids  was  scrappin' 
an'  th'  cop  he  come  along,  an'  taken  th'  whole  push  to  th' 
station  house,  but  th'  Loot  said  they  c'ld  all  go  'ceptin' 
Jennie.  They  pinched  her  fer  fair.  An'  this  morning, 
just  before  youse  got  here,  they  come  erroun'  an'  got  Mis' 
Mollenkampf  an'  Heinie  an'  some  of  th'  rest  t'  go  up  t' 
court  an'  tell  th'  judge  about  it,  see?" 

No  one  disputed  this  clear  and  precise  statement;  oddly 
enough,  it  appeared  to  quiet  the  assembly,  and  they  all 
looked  at  Walcott  in  a  silence  that  was  at  once  satisfied 
and  questioning.  The  agent  himself  knit  his  brows  over 
it  in  momentary  perplexity. 

"This  morning?  Wasn't  the  fight  this  morning?"  he 
asked. 

"Naw,  las'  night    It  was  las'  night" 

"Oh.  So  they've  had  the  Gushing  girl  in  jail  over- 
night, and  the  odiers  had  to  go  up  and  testify  in  the  Po- 
lice Court  this  morning?" 

"That's  what  I"  said  Hermann,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  congress  nodded  with  a  certain  triumph,  feeling 
naturally  tibat  the  events  justified  them. 

"My  Ood,  that  Jennie's  a  fierce  kid  I"  one  woman  re- 
marked conversationally.  Her  neighbors,  rearranging 
their  shawled  and  aproned  heads,  vigorously  confirmed 
her.  It  was  a  clamorous  proclamation  of  disapproval,  to 
which,  however,  Mr.  Walcott  gave  but  scant  attention. 
This  was  not  by  any  means  the  first  tenement-house  squab- 
ble he  had  been  called  upon  to  adjust,  and  it  varied  from 
the  ordinary  only  by  the  introduction  of  the  "p'leeceman," 
a  feature  which  occasioned  him  more  worry  than  any 
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amount  of  quarreling  and  tale-bearing.  'So  disagree- 
ment on  Amelia  Street  should  reach  the  point  of  needing 
a  policeman  to  settle  it ;  that  is  one  of  the  signs  by  which 
you  may  distinguish  a  ''poor  neighborhood"  from  a  slum. 

''Well,  if  old  Mrs.  Cushing  has  gone  out,  I  guess  that's 
where  she  went,  then — ^to  the  Police  Court,  hey  f "  he  sug- 
gested reasonably.  But  this,  as  the  women  informed  him 
with  another  interchange  of  subtly  significant  glances, 
was  not  what  Mrs.  Cushing  had  done. 

"Not  so  far  's  we  know,  anyhow,  Mr.  Walcott,"  said 
Mrs.  Dieckmeyer,  with  a  careful  and  superior  detach- 
ment "All  /  can  say  is  't  looked  like  she  was  mighty 
anxious  not  to  have  nothin'  t'  do  with  it.  She  just  kep' 
back  in  her  room  an'  never  showed  up  even  when  they 
taken  Jennie  up.  Not  that  she  didn't  know  about  it, 
either,  fer  she  couldn't  of  helped  knowin'.  Them  kids 
was  mixin'  it  up  right  out  fronta  th'  house  right  where 
you're  standin'  this  minute,  an'  Mis'  Brennan  clear  at 
th'  enda  th'  block  c'ld  hear  'em,  let  alone  all  of  us  that 
live  in  th'  house " 

Mrs.  Brennan  interrupted  with  her  contribution :  "An' 
I  went  up  myself,  an'  knocked  at  th'  door,  an'  says :  'Ex- 
cuse me  buttin'  in  on  yuh  like  this.  Mis'  Cushing,  but  th' 
chil'ren  got  t'  scrappin'  an'  they've  raised  such  a  rough- 
house  th'  p'leece  says  they're  goin'  t'  take  your  Jennie  t' 
th'  lockup,  an'  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know.'  That 
was  all  A'  words  I  says  to  her,  Mr.  Walcott;  I  says  no 
more  than  them  words,  an'  do  you  b'leeve  she  looked  like 
I  c'ld  of  knocked  her  over  with  a  pin,  an'  then  she  shet 
th'  door  in  m'  face " 

"An',  Mr.  Walcott,  she  never  did  show  up  't  all,  since, 
an'  she  musta  went  out  las'  night  an'  never  come  back, 
because  there  ain't  anybody  there  this  momin'I"  Mrs. 
Dieckmeyer  announced  dramatically;  "I  ain't  ever  been 
much  of  a  person  to  stick  in  where  I  ain't  wanted,  an'  I 
never  did  tiiink  she  was  a  lady  anyhow,  so  I've  always 
kep'  kinda  away  from  ber^  but  this  morning,  when  they 
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come  for  Mis'  MoIIenkampf,  I  thought  Mis'  Gushing 
oughta  be  told,  fer  all  she  didn't  seem  t'  care  what  be- 
come of  th'  child.  I  says  t'  myself,  'Well,  let  bygones 
be  bygones,'  I  says;  'I'll  go  up  an'  speak  t'  her  about  it 
anyway.'  So  I  went  up  an'  knocked,  an'  nobody  come; 
an'  then  I  taken  holda  th'  knob  an'  kinder  rattled  it  a 
little,  y'know,  an'  it  come  right  open  in  m'  hand!  So 
then  I  was  pretty  near  too  scairt  fer  t'  go  in,  fer  fear 
Bomepin'  mighta  happened  t'  th'  old  lady,  but  I  just 
spunked  up  anyhow,  an'  went  in  an'  looked  high  'n  low, 
an',  Mr.  Walcott,  she  ain't  there,  ner  she  ain't  been  there 
all  night,  I  don't  believe "  Mrs.  Dieckmeyer  un- 
willingly came  to  a  halt  from  lack  of  breath.  They  all 
eyed  Walcott  expectantly,  feeling  themselves  within  the 
shadow  of  a  promising  mystery,  and  were  correspondingly 
disappointed  when  the  revelations  only  moved  him  to 
inquire  in  a  highly  practical  fashion : 

"What  makes  you  think  she  hadn't  been  there  all  night  ? 
Hadn't  the  bed  been  slept  in  ?" 

"Well,  I — I — of  course  I  ain't  positive — I  c'ldn't 
swear  to  it.  All  I  can  say  is  it  don't  looka  's  if  anybody 
had  been  there  all  night.  But  th'  bed !  W'y,  Mr.  Wal- 
cott, it's  God's  truth  I  don't  b'leevo  that  bed  has  ever 
been  made  up  since  she  was  in  th'  rooms !  I  don't  b'leeve 
she  ever  laid  her  hand  to  a  broom  oncet.  Mr.  Walcott,  I 
wouldn't  ast  a  dog  t'  live  in  them  rooms  th'  way  they 
look " 

"That  little  Jennie  useta  wash  th'  clothes  sometimes. 
I've  saw  her  hangin'  'em  on  th'  fire  escape,"  a  neighbor 
added;  "but  th'  old  lady  never  done  a  lick,  s'far  as  I 
ever  noticed." 

"Who's  seen  the  man?  Has  he  been  aroimdf"  asked 
Walcott 

'Noy  nobody  knew  anything  about  the  man ;  except  that 
they  had  unanimously  "suspicioned  him  from  the  first," 
nobody  had  anything  to  say  about  him.  Conklin  or  Gush- 
ing or  whatever  he  called  himself  was  curiously  nebulQUa% 
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He  appeared  to  have  taken  some  pains  to  explain  to  those 
he  had  met  that  his  work  at  the  bath  house  necessitated 
his  coming  and  going  at  all  sorts  of  irregular  hours  night 
and  day;  and  owing  to  this  fact  some  of  the  neighbors 
had  never  even  seen  him.  The  women  thought  that  he, 
too,  had  not  "showed  up"  since  the  day  before ;  but  they 
could  not  be  certain. 

Walcott  went  upstairs  himself  and  explored  the  rooms, 
finding  them  as  disordered,  ill-smelling  and  neglected  as 
Mrs.  Dieckmeyer  had  intimated.  There  were  unwashed 
dishes  stacked  in  the  sink,  a  skillet  of  meat,  potatoes  or 
what-not  burned  to  an  indistinguishable  mess  on  the  stove 
over  the  dead  fire,  some  empty  champagne  bottles  in  the 
bottom  of  a  closet.  Some  clothing,  a  greasy  red-velvet 
doknan,  a  hat  and  feather,  a  few  dingy  rags  that  from 
their  size  were  probably  the  child's,  hung  on  the  hooks; 
and  in  the  inner  room  across  from  the  unspeakable  bed,  a 
little  pallet  was  spread  on  the  floor  in  the  comer.  For  an 
oddity,  it  was  laid  straight  and  neatly,  or  as  neatly  as  the 
old  quilts,  shirts  and  skirts  and  nameless  odds  and  ends 
of  which  it  was  compounded  would  allow.  On  the  window 
sill  above  it  there  stood  a  jelly  tumbler  filled  with  water  and 
broken  bits  of  crockery,  among  which  a  Chinese  lily  bulb 
had  been  carefully  propped ;  the  plant  had  thriven  sturdily 
and  was  now  in  bloom,  its  dainty  fragrance  striving  in- 
congruously with  a  dozen  and  one  evil  odors.  Of  a  place 
so  unkempt  one  could  not  have  said  that  it  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  lately  abandoned ;  but  so  tangible  was  the  feel- 
ing of  desertion  about  it  that  Walcott  understood  Mrs. 
Dieckmeyer's  conviction.  He  came  down  again,  and 
stood  on  the  doorstep  a  moment,  absently  surveying  the 
street  with  the  shabby  house  fronts  walling  it  on  either 
hand,  the  cars  clanging  back  and  forth  at  the  lower  end, 
the  dirty  sparrows  foraging  in  the  dirty  gutters,  the  bed- 
ding airing  out  of  the  windows,  the  little  eddies  of  dust 
blown  along  the  cobbles  by  an  unseasonable,  high,  cold 
wind.    Walcott  stared  at  the  ugly  prospect  without  see- 
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ing  it,  debating  whether  he  had  better  wait  a  while  on  the 
chance  that  the  man  or  Mrs.  Cuahing  might  return,  or  go 
over  to  the  Poplar  Street  station  where  Jennie  was  in- 
carcerated; her  grandmother  ought  to  be  there,  if  any- 
where. The  women  had  separated,  but  Mrs.  Dieckmeyer 
came  out  and  favored  him  with  some  further  observations 
upon  the  character  and  habits  of  Mrs.  Cushing,  of  a  very 
marrowy  nature. 

"Yes,  I  know.  Yes,  I  understand.  You  were  quite 
right,  Mrs.  Dieckmeyer.  I  was  going  to  put  them  out," 
he  said;  and  started  away,  wondering  if  the  "Countess" 
could  by  any  possibility  have  scented  impending  trouble 
and  forestalled  him.  People  of  her  kind  seem  to  have 
the  most  extraordinary  wild-animal  instincts  about  hid- 
ing themselves  or  running  away,  he  thought. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  he  reached  the  police-court ; 
he  had  a  directors'  meeting  at  noon,  and  took  an  anxious 
look  at  his  watch  as  he  remembered  the  appointment. 
The  court-room  was  moderately  full ;  on  the  back  benches 
a  number  of  wayfarers  slumbered  unobtrusively  in  the 
grateful  warmth;  there  were  women  and  children  scat- 
tered through  the  frowsy  audience,  but  in  a  rapid  sur- 
vey Walcott  saw  nobody  that  would  answer  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Mrs.  Cushing — ^he  would  have  been  able  to  iden- 
tify her  without  any  difficulty,  he  said  to  himself,  secure 
in  his  not  inconsiderable  experience.  These  women  were 
mostly  too  young;  one  of  them,  sitting  close  by,  with  a 
baby  in  her  arms  and  another  a  year  or  so  older  hanging 
to  her  skirts,  looked  up  and  caught  his  eye  and  smiled 
widely,  showing  an  almost  toothless  upper  jaw.  The 
youngster  at  her  side  began  to  squirm  and  wave  his  fists 
toward  Walcott.  "Papa,  papa!"  he  shrilled;  and  the 
mother  hushed  him  severely,  with  another  embarrassed 
smile,  and  a  flush  creeping  over  her  thin,  tense,  still  pretty 
face.  A  big  negro  was  just  up  before  the  court  charged 
with  breaking  into  and  looting  an  all-night  lunch-stand 
— "Judge,  yo'  honuh,  Ah  nevuh  dpne  a  thing  but  jess 
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lean  up  against  hit.  Ah  didn't  brek  into  hit  in  no  way, 
ahape,  no'  fohm.  Ah  jess  was  feelin'kindnh  tinhed,  an' 
Ah  leaned  up  against  hit  with  ma  shoulduh,  an'  hit  done 
give  'way  I"  he  was  protesting.  Walcott  looked  about  and 
presently  got  hold  of  a  policeman  who,  however,  knew 
nothing  of  any  case  against  any  little  girl,  except  that 
he  was  quite  sure  none  such  had  been  heard  yet.  So  far 
there  had  been  only  plain-drunks  and  disorderlies;  but 
the  Judge  was  runnin'  'em  off  pretty  fast;  it  was  Judge 
Eneedler  and  he  was  a  great  hand  to  get  through  business. 
You'd  see  it  wouldn't  take  him  five  minutes  to  give  that 
coon  thirty  days,  and — ^there  I   See  ? 

In  fact,  this  case  was  already  disposed  of,  and  they  were 
shunting  the  negro  off  to  make  room  for  the  next  one  with 
an  admirable  expedition.  Walcott,  who  had  once  or  twice 
before  been  obliged  to  visit  the  polic6<!ourts  in  the  course 
of  his  duties,  thought  that  his  honor,  besides  being  a  brisk 
despatcher  of  business,  looked  like  a  kindly  and  intelli- 
gent man — a  discovery  that  surprised  him,  for  hitherto 
he  had  not  encountered  a  high  degree  of  either  kindness 
or  intelligence  in  police  judges.  And  perhaps  this  is  the 
place  to  record  that  Judge  Kneedler  has  since  been  made 
Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  fills  that  difficult  office 
with  distinguished  success.  At  this  time,  though,  as  has 
been  said,  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago.  Juvenile  Courts 
had  not  been  heard  or  dreamed  of;  and  neither  Walcott 
nor  anybody  else  in  the  room  felt  any  revolt  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  little  girl  herded  with  the  plain-drunks  and  dis- 
orderlies, and  brought  in  on  the  heels  of  a  negro  rousta- 
bout to  answer  a  charge  of  assault  and  battery.  No  one 
thought  it  silly,  no  one  thought  it  dreadful,  nobody  was 
surprised  and  only  a  few  persons  interested  when  Jennie 
appeared  before  the  Judge's  high  desk. 

The  child  remained  quite  alone,  as  Walcott  saw  with  a 
qualified  relief;  it  would  seem  that  Jennie's  father  and 
grandmother  had  left  her  to  the  Law  with  a  truly  Boman 
loftiness  of  apirit    No  need  to  evict  that  precious  pair; 
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they  had  evicted  themselves  without  loss  of  time.  ^^Looks 
to  me  as  if  Miss  Harper  was  about  eleven  dollars 
ahead  of  the  game!"  Walcott  thought  with  an  inward 
laugh,  as  he  looked  at  his  watch  again,  and  wondered  if 
he  had  time  to  go  back  to  the  office  before  the  meeting. 
The  young  woman  with  the  baby  had  moved  up  ex- 
pectantly; one  of  the  court  officers  was  making  toward 
her;  her  little  boy  lunged  joyfully  at  Walcott 

"Papa,  papa!"  he  gurgled. 

"You  Chris,  will  you  shet  up !"  demanded  the  mother 
in  nervous  exasperation.  "Ain't  you  got  any  sense? 
That  ain't  papa.  That's  Mr.  Walcott.  You  quit  that, 
will  you  ?"    She  shook  the  youngster  by  the  arm. 

"Hey?"  said  Walcott,  in  astonishment. 

"I  seen  you  didn't  reckonize  me,"  said  the  young  woman 
with  an  apologetic  toothless  smile.  "I'm  Mis'  MoUen- 
kampf.  Yes,  sir — ^yes.  Judge,  yer  honor — You  Heinie, 
you  step  up  there  before  the  Judge.  The  Judge  wants 
you.    What  you  hangin'  back  that  way  for  ?"  she  stormed. 

Walcott,  lingering  in  sheer  curiosity,  beheld  Heinie 
with  a  bandage  slantwise  across  one  eye  and  other  marks 
of  battle  upon  him,  being  haled  before  the  judgment- 
seat,  where  the  Cushing  child  already  stood.  The  two 
eyed  each  other  guardedly  but  without  enmity.  Judge 
Kneedler  craned  his  neck  over  to  inspect  them. 

"Is  your  name  Cushing,  little  girl?"  he  said.  "Speak 
up.    Don't  be  afraid." 

"I  ain't  afraid,"  said  Jennie,  without  bravado.  It  was 
plain  to  see  that  this  was  the  truth.  She  was  not  afraid. 
She  had  the  air  of  revolving  the  Judge's  question  in  her 
mind,  deciding  that  it  was  reasonable,  and  answering  it 
accordingly;  in  the  process  she  was  neither  prompt  nor 
slow.    "My  name's  Jennie  Cushing." 

"Where  do  you  live,  Jennie?" 

"Forty-eight  Amelia  Street." 

"Well,  now,  who  do  you  live  with?  Your  father  and 
mother  ?" 
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With  the  same  deliberation  which  had  accompanied  her 
other  answers,  Jennie  said:   "I  live  with  Gramma." 

"You  live  with  your  grandmother,"  repeated  the  Judge. 
He  glanced  around  inquiringly.    "Is  she  here  ?" 

"No." 

"She  isn't  f  Isn't  anybody  here  with  you  at  all  ?  Didn't 
she  send  someone?" 

"No." 

The  Judge  rubbed  his  chin.  "How  old  are  you?" 
he  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Jennie,  after  her  customary  pause 
of  unruffled  reflection. 

"Don't  know?  Don't  know  how  old  you  are?"  his 
honor  exclaimed  in  amazed  accents.     *^Why,  hasn't  your 

grandmother  ever ?"     At  this  juncture,  a  youngish 

man  without  a  feature  in  his  face  at  which  one  would 
have  looked  a  second  time  or  remembered  for  five  min- 
utes— a  person,  in  short,  whom  Walcott  instantly  divined 
to  be  what  is  known  in  official  circles  as  a  'plain-clothes 
man,'  pushed  up  to  the  desk,  and  leaning  over  it,  mur- 
mured some  lengthy  confidences  into  the  Judge's  ear.  The 
latter  nodded  as  he  listened,  scanned  the  little  girl  with 
some  interest,  nodded  again,  and  then  abandoning  Jennie 
temporarily,  transferred  his  attention  to  the  boy. 

"You  are  Heinie  Mollenkampf  ?"  And,  having  got 
Heinie  to  acknowledge  his  name  and  age  and  place  of 
residence,  his  honor  pursued:  "The  charge  is  that 
this  little  girl  beat  you  up.  How  was  that,  anyhow, 
Heinie  ?" 

"Aw,  she  didn't  neither.  And  I  never  said  so  neither 
— it  was  Maw  said  so,"  said  Heinie,  sulkily;  "they  ain't 
no  girl  can't  beat  me  up ^" 

"Judge,  yer  honor,  she  did  too.  Don't  you  listen  at 
that  boy  one  minute!"  cried  Mrs.  Mollenkampf,  in  a 
violent  excitement,  dandling  the  baby  with  fierce  move- 
ments. "She  knocked  him  down,  an'  tromped  on  him, 
an'. fit,  an'  bit,  an'  tore  like  a  wild  tagger-cat.    Judge,  yer 
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honor,  that  kid  ain't  fit  fer  t'  he  erroun'  with  folks.    She 
oughta  be  locked  up.    W'y,  just  looka  my  boy's  eye ^" 

"Aw,  rats,  Maw!  Jennie,  she  didn't  do  that  neither. 
She  never  touched  m'  eye.  I  run  inta  somepin'.  I  run 
inta  th'  door,  an'  busted  m'  forehead  open.  Aw,  rats, 
Maw  I  What's  eatin'  yuh  ?  W'y  don't  yuh  keep  still  ?" 
said  Heinie  in  strong  disgust.  "Ain't  no  girl  can't  beat 
me  up!" 

"Just  you  wait  till  I  git  you  home,  an'  tell  yer  Paw. 
Just  you  wait  I  Yer  Paw'll  lam  you  good  fer  givin'  me 
that  sass,"  said  his  mother  darkly.  "Don't  you  pay  any 
'tention  to  him.  Judge,  yer  honor.  Run  inta  somepin'  ? 
Yuh  run  inta  Jennie  Cushin's  fist,  that's  what  yuh  run 
inta.  He's  ashamed  t'  give  in  'at  a  girl  done  him  that 
way,  Judge,  yer " 

"That's  all  right.  I  know  all  about  that,"  said  Judge 
Kneedler,  silencing  her  with  an  authoritative  gesture. 
He  addressed  Jennie  again.  "What  made  you  get  so  mad 
at  this  boy  ?  What  had  he  done  to  you  ?  Mrs. — er — Mrs. 
MoUenkampf,  you  will  either  keep  silence  or  you  will 
leave  this  court-room.    OflScer  I" 

Mrs.  MoUenkampf  kept  silence. 

His  honor  repeated  the  question,  and  Jennie,  upon  due 
deliberation,  made  a  rather  surprising  answer.  "He  didn't 
do  nothin'  to  me.  Nobody  did."  She  paused ;  and  then 
spoke  directly  to  the  Judge,  as  having  definitely  con- 
cluded that  he  was  the  only  person  present  worth  her 
while.     "They  was  hurtin'  a  cat" 

"It  wasn't  her  cat  I  It  didn't  b'long  to  nobody!  It 
was  just  a  cat!"  cried  out  Heinie  defensively. 

Jennie  offered  no  word  in  rebuttal;  she  kept  her  un- 
flinching blue  eyes  on  the  Judge. 

"He  didn't  call  you  names?  He  didn't  hit  you  first? 
You  just  got  mad  at  him  about  the  cat  ?" 

She  considered  with  a  certain  arrested  interest  in  her 
face,  as  if  the  movements  of  her  own  mind  suddenly  ap- 
peared to  her  for  the  first  time^  worthy  of  study.     It 
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was  even  with  a  faint  perplexity  that  she  answered  at 
last:  ^'I  wasn't  mad  at  him.  I  wasn't  one  smiteh  mad 
at  him/' 

"You  weren't,  hey  ?"  said  his  honor,  glancing  at  Heinie 
in  benevolent  satire.  "Well  now,  what  would  you  do, 
supposing  you  were  mad  at  him?  Eun  him  through  a 
sawmill  ?" 

"I  wasn't  mad  at  him,"  Jennie  said  again,  still  re- 
flectively. "I  wasn't  mad  at  any  of  'em."  She  seemed 
to  be  turning  the  matter  over  judicially.  "I  was  just 
mad,"  she  announced  at  last. 

*^ell,  what  did  you  take  it  out  of  Heinie  for  ?" 

"I  couldn't  get  after  all  of  'em  at  oncet,"  said  Jennie 
simply.    "They  was  hurtin'  a  cat." 

"She's  incorr'g'ble,  that's  what  she  is.  She'd  oughta 
be  sent  to  th'  Eeform'tory,"  said  Mrs.  MoUenkampf,  re- 
turning to  the  charge. 

Walcott  did  not  wait  to  see  the  outcome.  As  it  was, 
he  had  to  run  for  the  down-town  car,  and  barely  got  to 
his  meeting  on  time.  Eeaching  the  office  after  luncheon 
two  hours  later,  he  found  the  junior  partner  all  cocked 
and  primed  witii  some  not  unexpected  but  none  the  less 
interesting  news. 

"Conklin's  gone!"  he  said;  and  to  make  himself  per- 
fectly clear,  added:  "flew  the  coop,  I  mean — ^got  out  for 
good.    At  least  that's  what  the  Bath  House  people  think." 

"You  don't  say  I    When  ?" 

"Yesterday,  some  time.  Macdonald  says  there  was  a 
man  around  inquiring  for  him  while  he  was  out  getting 
his  lunch.  The  fellow  went  away,  but  directly  Conklin 
got  back  and  heard  about  it,  he  made  some  excuse  and 
went  out  again,  and  that's  the  last  they've  seen  of  him. 
Macdonald  didn't  seem  to  think  much  of  it,  except  that 
he  was  a  good  deal  put  out  about  Conklin  going  off  with- 
out notice  and  leaving  him  short-handed — not  that  that's 
anything  new.  He  says  these  massage-men  and  bath  at- 
tendants are  all  the  time  laying  down  on  their  jobs.     I 
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told  him  I  thought  we  were  all  of  us  pretty  well  out  of  it" 
"Well,  we  are  thatl"  said  the  head  of  the  office.  He 
gave  Hanauer  some  account  of  his  morning's  investiga- 
tions. "I'm  confident  the  police  are  after  those  two  al- 
ready. That  plain-clothes  fellow  may  have  been  the  very 
one  that  was  fishing  around  at  Macdonald's  yesterday;  I 
know  he  was  telling  the  Judge  something  about  that  child. 
They've  gone  off  in  such  a  hurry,  they've  left  her  to  shift 
for  herself ;  of  course  they  couldn't  risk  being  seen  at  po- 
lice headquarters.  Next  time  either  one  of  us  is  out,  we 
can  take  a  FOE-EENT  card  up  there,  and  get  Mrs. 
Stacey  to  clean  the  place  up.'' 

"Funny  they'd  go  away  and  leave  the  little  girl,"  re- 
marked Julius.  "Maybe  they  expect  to  send  for  her, 
though — and  maybe  not.  They're  a  hard  lot  anyhow." 
"She  is  too,  for  that  matter,  I  guess.  The  Judge  will 
probably  send  her  to  the  Reformatory,"  said  Walcott. 
"I  would.  It's  about  the  only  place  for  her."  He  spoke 
absently,  prowling  among  his  papers.  "Did  I  put  that 
l^nning  lease  in  the  safe  t" 


CHAPTER  III 

Whateveb  space  there  may  be  allotted  on  this  planet 
to  the  Countess  Paolini  and  Mr.  Conklin  and  all  their 
species,  who  mnst  indubitably  live  somewhere,  as  Walcott 
had  put  it  to  himself,  its  whereabouts  will  not  be  dis- 
covered during  the  course  of  this  history.  That  they 
had  vanished  definitely  from  his  territory  was  enough 
for  the  agent ;  he  was  only  too  thankful  never  to  see  them 
again;  Jennie  Cushing  herself  never  saw  them  again, 
and  not  again  shall  their  disreputable  shadows  fall  across 
these  highly  moral  and  respectable  pages.  Heaven  knows 
what  poor-house,  what  morgue,  what  potter's  field  may 
have  received  the  pair  by  this  time;  Jennie  never  made 
the  slightest  effort  to  find  out,  and  why  should  we  ? 

When  she  told  Judge  Kneedler  that  she  did  not  know 
her  age,  the  child  was  telling  the  exact  truth ;  she  almost 
always  told  the  truth.  Jennie  had  no  idea  when  or 
where  she  was  bom,  nor  any  recollection  of  calling  any- 
body mother  or  father.  At  a  guess,  she  was  about  twelve ; 
at  another  guess — and  a  tolerably  certain  one — she  was 
the  child  of  some  inmate  of  the  Countess's  establishment ; 
up  to  within  two  or  three  years  of  that  day  when  she 
took  the  rent-money  to  Mr.  Walcott's  office,  she  had  never 
even  given  a  thought  to  the  question  of  what  might  be 
her  own  surname,  or,  in  fact,  found  it  necessary  to  ad- 
dress anyone  else  by  theirs.  "You"  seemed  to  answer  all 
purposes;  her  world  was  peopled  with  men  and  women 
among  whom  names  were  not  a  particularly  useful  com- 
modity, and  relationships,  whether  by  blood  or  marriage, 
so  seldom  discussed  that  Jennie  scarcely  knew  what  ^was 
implied  by  that  term.  She  had  taken  to  calling  the  old 
woman  with   whom   she   lived   "Gramma"   because   the 
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younger  women  who  also  lived  with  her  in  the  first  house 
Jennie  could  remember  had  done  so;  ^^Gramma  Cushing'' 
was  their  name  for  her,  so  Jennie  used  it  too,  without, 
for  a  long  while,  understanding  in  the  least  what  it  meant 
Oramma  had  never  corrected  her;  and  when  Jennie,  the 
matter  of  surnames  finally  thrusting  itself  upon  her  no- 
tice mainly  through  the  insistence  or  curiosity  of  other 
children,  found  hers  accepted  everywhere  to  be  Gush- 
ing and  so  unquestioningly  adopted  it  herself,  the  old 
woman  let  that  go  by  default,  too. 

The  little  girl  remembered  a  great  many — or  so  it 
seemed  to  her — of  those  houses  over  which  Granmia  pre- 
sided. There  was  the  one  with  the  high  stone  steps ;  the 
one  where  the  man  had  given  her  a  dollar ;  the  one  where 
the  other  man  had  hit  her  on  the  mouth  so  that  it  bled, 
and  her  face  turned  black  and  swelled  up;  the  one  with 
the  red  sofa  and  the  lace  curtains.  Jennie  was  sure 
that  these  were  three  or  four  separate  and  distinct  houses 
on  different  streets  (possibly  in  different  cities)  although 
some  of  them  were  very  remote  and  hazy;  tliose  must 
have  come  within  her  experience  while  she  was  still  "lit- 
tle"— ^that  is,  a  baby ;  she  had  taken  a  more  or  less  active 
part  in  all  of  Gramma's  recent  flights  and  perchings. 
Different  though  they  were,  Jennie  had  observed  a  kind 
of  sameness  about  these  places;  and  though  their  popu- 
lation was  constantly  changing,  there  was  a  kind  of  same- 
ness about  it  likewise.  It  lay  in  bed  and  ate  and  drank 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  stayed  up  and  ate  and  drank 
at  all  hours  of  the  night ;  it  was  noisy  and  dirty,  and  in- 
ordinately fond  of  strong  perfumes  and  of  greasy  old  packs 
of  playing-cards;  it  squabbled  incessantly;  it  wore  cloth- 
ing of  extreme  richness,  or  else  it  was  in  rags ;  had  plenty 
of  money  or  none  at  all ;  it  would  be  forever  sending  Jen- 
nie to  tibe  back-doors  of  saloons,  or  to  other  residences 
conducted  by  other  Grammas,  and  for  the  performance 
of  such  errands  it  sometimes  petted  and  sometimes  slapped 
her,  until  the  youngster  grew  old  enough  to  bargain  with 
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it,  which  she  did  with  noteworthy  sharpness.  It  very 
often  got  drunk;  Jennie  early  learned  to  recognize  that 
condition  in  its  various  phases,  stupid,  savage,  maudlin, 
violent,  and  could  adjust  her  behavior  accordingly  with 
unerring  facility;  if  there  ever  had  been  a  time  when 
she  was  frightened  by  what  she  saw  and  heard  under 
those  circimistances,  or  indeed  under  all  the  other  cir- 
cimistances  of  her  life,  Jennie  had  forgotten  it  Her 
environment  potently  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  both 
valor  and  prudence. 

For  example,  she  did  not  even  fear  the  Law,  although 
keenly  aware  that  Oramma  and  indeed  her  entire  set  of 
acquaintances  spent  most  of  the  time  dodging,  or  run- 
ning away  from  it.  To  be  sure,  Jennie  did  not  know  it 
by  that  name;  the  Law,  for  her,  generally  went  in  blue 
clothes  and  brass  buttons,  with  a  badge,  and  was  called 
the  Cop  or  the  P'leece.  When  it  came  abroad  in  this 
guise,  one  could  perfectly  well  address  opprobrious  epi- 
thets to  it,  make  faces,  throw  a  fistful  of  street-filth,  and 
vanish  skilfully  up  an  alley  or  down  a  cellar-way  before 
the  Law  had  a  chance  at  reprisals;  but  it  should  be  said 
that  Jennie  seldom  or  never  recreated  herself  after  this 
fashion.  She  could  see  no  especial  point  in  sticking  out 
your  tongue  and  shrieking  taunts  at  a  Cop ;  the  personal 
risk  did  not  alarm  her,  but  why  make  so  much  effort  for 
absolutely  no  material  benefit  ?  There  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  it;  and  results  count.  "Git  away?  O'course 
I  c'ld  git  away.  I  ain't  scairt  of  him  anyhow.  But 
what  fer  would  I  want  to  make  a  face  at  him,  er  call  him 
a  slob  fer?  'Tain't  funny,"  she  would  explain  logically 
and  tranquilly.  "W'y,  if  I  c'ld  hurt  him,  I  wouldn't. 
He  ain't  done  nothin'  t'me,  an'  what  fer  sh'ld  I  do  any- 
thin'  i^himf"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  she  possessed  the 
physical  strength,  the  voice,  and  the  skill  at  throwing  of 
most  boys  of  her  age,  in  addition  to  the  feminine  gift  of 
a  splendid  mastery  of  foul  language,  Jennie's  pacific  dis- 
position may  have  been  fortunate  for  the  Cop.     Policy 
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or  good  feeling,  whichever  it  was,  not  only  kept  her  in- 
active during  these  clashes,  but  even  put  her  beyond  sus- 
picion. No  matter  how  near  she  was  to  the  battlefield, 
Jennie  always  contrived  to  remain  securely  aloof;  if 
caught  and  accused,  she  was  invariably  provided  with  an 
alibi;  and  as  a  witness  she  could  withstand  the  hottest 
blast  of  cross-questioning  ever  fired,  and  betray  nothing. 

If  she  was  resourceful,  however,  the  Law  was  also;  it 
had  other  and  much  more  subtle  methods  of  trapping  peo- 
ple than  it  made  use  of  when  going  about  panoplied  and 
advertised  in  its  blue  and  brass.  Sometimes  in  the  most 
harmless-looking  of  derby  hats  and  pepper-and-salt  suits, 
it  dawdled  around  the  barrooms  and  "ladies'  entrances" 
of  the  neighborhood  for  a  while,  unostentatious  as  a  stray 
dog;  and  then  all  at  once  it  turned  up  next  door  with  an 
unexpected  pair  of  hand-cuflFs  in  the  side-pocket  of  that 
innocent  sack-coat,  and  incontinently  marched  off  with 
some  "gentleman"  or  "lady"  tenant!  Thus  garbed,  the 
Law  had  even  appeared  upon  Gramma's  own  threshold, 
and  Jennie  had  seen  that  venerable  person  cringe  be- 
fore it.  Once  or  twice  was  enough  for  the  child  with  her 
shrewdness,  her  caution,  and  her  courage.  Truant  of- 
ficers, plain-clothes  men,  settlement  workers,  bill-collec- 
tors, landlords,  reporters  for  the  newspapers,  emissaries 
of  the  Associated  Charities,  Jennie  could  distinguish 
them  with  unfailing  accuracy,  although  she  classed  them 
all  with  the  same  dark  Power.  In  its  business  of  per- 
secution, the  Law  employed  all  these  instruments;  they 
might  call  themselves  what  they  chose,  the  Law  was  behind 
every  one  of  them.  The  child  perceived  clearly  enough 
that  Gramma  and  for  that  matter  everybody  she  knew 
lived  in  a  state  of  defiance  and  revolt  and  wretched  sub- 
mission; she  supposed — if  she  thought  about  it  at  all — 
that  the  whole  world  lived  so.  It  was  the  natural  order 
of  things.  The  part  of  common-sense  was  to  keep  out  of 
the  Law's  way. 

She  put  this  theory  in  practice  by  keeping  her  own 
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household,  that  is  to  say  the  household  which  Gramma 
happened  to  be  entertaining  at  the  moment,  so  well  in- 
formed of  the  Law's  presence  and  movements  in  its  vi- 
cinity that  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  her  life  with 
the  Countess  her  services  rose  steadily  in  value.  She  was 
useful  in  many  ways,  but  as  a  spy  and  courier  she  was 
preeminently  useful.  It  was  a  purely  defensive  alliance. 
Nobody  cared  for  the  child,  nor  did  Jennie  care  for  any- 
body. In  their  conununity  every  man's  hand  was  for 
himself.  The  necessity  for  "living  somewhere"  threw 
them  all  together ;  and  Jennie's  association  with  Granuna 
differed  from  the  other  haphazard  associations  only  by 
having  accidentally  endured  longer,  so  that  they  had  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  each  other.  Even  after  the  disrup- 
tion of  Mrs.  Cushing's  last  "house"  when  its  other  in- 
mates scattered  far  and  wide,  the  old  woman  kept  Jennie 
with  her  on  her  wanderings.  Granmia  was  getting  along 
in  years,  and  Jennie  was  a  strong,  well  developed  and 
above  all  'smart'  youngster.  She  could  cook  and  clean 
up;  she  had  learned  to  read  and  write,  in  a  rough-and- 
ready  style,  having  gone  to  school  intermittently ;  she  was 
very  knowing  about  money;  she  was  admirably  close- 
mouthed.  What  else  she  had  been  taught  or  had  picked 
up  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well 
not  to  inquire;  very  likely  she  was  no  worse  than  other 
slum  children. 

Amelia  Street  was  probably  the  first  place  of  residence 
not  a  slum  which  the  little  girl  had  ever  known.  She 
recognized  a  difference  even  though,  with  all  her  un- 
childish  wisdom,  she  was  at  first  incapable  of  defining  it. 
Granmia  had  but  two  rooms  to  live  in,  instead  of  a  house ; 
but  that  had  occasionally  been  the  case  before,  as  Jennie 
recollected.  There  seemed  to  be  hardly  any  ready  money 
and  no  credit,  but  Jennie  was  familiar  ^th  that  stati 
of  affairs  and  its  attendant  privations,  too.  She  had  been 
cold  and  hungry  and  ill-clad  too  often  to  miss  greatly 
the  comforts  of  life,  or  be  annoyed  by  unpleasant  physi- 
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cal  conditions;  there  were  other  people  on  the  street  who 
were  no  better  off,  so  it  could  not  be  these  incidentals 
that  made  the  difference.  Presently,  however,  she  re- 
ceived an  illumination.  Everybody  worked.  That  was  the 
intangible  something  that  had  so  puzzled  her.  Everybody 
worked,  not  merely  Mr.  Dieckmeyer  on  the  floor  below 
who  was  a  street-car  conductor,  not  merely  Mr.  Bren- 
nan  who  was  a  hod-carrier,  but  Mrs.  Dieckmeyer  and 
Mrs.  Brennan  into  the  bargain.  They  were  eternally 
washing  their  windows,  cooking  dinner,  ironing  clothes. 
Mrs.  Stacey,  who  must  be  as  old  as  Granmia,  went  out 
by  the  day  and  scrubbed;  the  lady  across  the  way  took 
in  washing.  Looks  had  always  been  one  of  the  main  in- 
terests of  Gramma's  circle,  but  here  on  Amelia  Street 
all  the  ladies  were  too  much  absorbed  in  this  working, 
apparently,  to  give  any  time  to  looks.  They  never  as- 
sumed powder  and  perfume  and  silk  petticoats  and  high 
heels  and  feathers.  They  never  went  to  bed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  or  sat  half-dressed  playing  cards  and 
drinking  beer.  They  were  ceaselessly  working.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  nobody  made  them  work;  nobody  paid 
them  for  it — or,  at  least,  nobody  paid  Mrs.  Dieckmeyer 
and  Mrs.  Brennan  and  the  other  married  ladies.  Jennie 
understood  working  for  pay,  for  she  had  already  done 
that  herself;  but  the  Amelia  Street  point  of  view  was 
new  to  her.  Unless  you  worked,  you  were  not  wholly 
welcome  there;  unless  you  worked,  you  were  an  object 
of  suspicion.  Something  of  this  the  child  quickly  di- 
vined; it  was  her  first  intimation  that  there  existed  a 
world  with  other  habits  and  standards  than  those  she 
knew;  she  herself  and  Gramma  and  the  man  she  called 
"Jim"  were  the  "different"  ones,  not  these  other  people ! 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Jennie  was  deeply  troubled  by 
this  discovery ;  she  was  too  much  of  a  child  still,  in  spite 
of  her  upbringing.  Rather,  like  any  intelligent  foreigner, 
she  was  interested  in  the  language  and  customs  of  the  new 
country.  She  emidated  the  activities  of  the  Amelian  ladies, 
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sweeping  up  the  two  roomfi^  scrubbing  the  window-sills, 
setting  things  to  rights  as  best  she  could  unhelped  and 
undirected.  It  was  partly  a  child's  play,  yet  she  un- 
doubtedly had  the  instincts  of  cleanliness  and  industry. 
If  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  could  have  had  their 
way,  the  poor  little  wretch  would  have  had  no  other  play 
of  any  sort;  for,  as  has  been  seen,  they  disliked  and 
distrusted  Gramma  from  the  first — ^with  excellent  reason 
— and  would  rush  out  at  every  opportunity  to  snatch 
their  youngsters  away  from  the  possibility  of  a  vicarious 
contamination  through  Jennie.  Mercifully,  the  child  was 
unconscious  of  her  ostracism;  all  the  children  of  her 
recollection  were  used  to  being  hustled  about  with  harsh 
words,  to  being  bawled  at  out  of  the  windows,  and  hectored 
for  nothing  by  their  elders.  Moreover,  here  as  elsewhere, 
the  small  fry  themselves  were  thoroughly  democratic  and 
unregenerate ;  Virtue  might  black-list  Granuna  and  all 
her  tribe — it  was  naught  to  them.  In  defiance  of  parental 
authority,  they  accepted  the  newcomer  readily  and  with- 
out offensive  inquiry.  In  truth,  to  less  prejudiced  ob- 
servers than  the  mothers  of  Amelia  Street,  Jennie  might 
have  seemed  a  harmless  enough  playmate.  She  was  of 
the  patient  and  peaceable  temper  that  is  often  associated 
with  unusual  physical  strength;  and  she  was  not  at  all 
adventurous  or  meddlesome,  having  none  of  the  qualities 
of  a  leader,  or  of  a  follower  either,  for  that  matter,  so 
that  she  was  not  likely  to  get  any  of  the  others  into  mis- 
chief, or  to  imitate  and  abet  them.  With  her  queer  mix- 
ture of  good  nature,  calculation,  and  impartiality  she  still 
contrived  to  keep  out  of  quarrels,  and  to  baffle  any  authori- 
ties who  happened  to  fall  foul  of  her;  among  the  many 
new  things  she  was  now  learning,  she  did  not  unlearn 
those  ancient  habits. 

On  the  whole,  Jennie,  for  an  outlaw,  took  very  kindly 
to  the  practices  of  civilization.  That  children  should  go 
to  school  every  day  and  to  Church  on  Sundays,  that  lit- 
tle girls  should  comb  their  hair,  and  try  to  keep  their 
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dresses  clean,  and  help  their  mothers  around  the  house, 
that  everybody  should  wash  all  over  on  Saturday  and 
have  three  meals  a  day  at  set  hours — all  this  seemed  to 
her  reasonable.  The  art  of  etiquette,  the  saying  of  "Yes, 
sir,"  and  "Please,  ma'am,"  and  "Thanky  kindly"  upon 
occasions  was  confusing  and  perhaps  superfluous,  but  not 
in  the  least  diflScult  to  acquire;  and  it  was,  at  any  rate, 
the  commonest  prudence  to  mind  one's  speech  on  Amelia 
Street  and  maybe  in  other  parts  of  the  world — who  knows  ? 
This  had  been  powerfully  borne  in  upon  her  soon  after 
her  arrival  by  the  spectacle  of  Herman  Dieckmeyer  re- 
ceiving chastisement  from  his  father  for  the  use  of  cer- 
tain words  in  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  lady 
next  door  whose  clothes-props  Herman  had  sportively 
overthrown.  Mr.  Dieckmeyer,  chancing  to  be  confined  at 
home  with  a  carbuncle  on  his  shin,  and  being  thus  within 
hearing  of  Herman's  retort,  rose  up  with  an  outraged 
countenance,  and  hobbling  gallantly  out  to  the  back-yard, 
seized  hold  of  the  young  gentleman  and  laid  on  royally, 
to  the  edification  of  the  entire  tenement. 

"I'll  learn  yuh  t'  call  names  like  that — I'll  learn  yuh  1 
This  ain't  a  patch  on  what's  comin'  t'  yuh,  young  feller, 
'f  I  ever  catch  yuh  layin'  yer  tongue  to  that  talk  again  I" 
the  father  warned  grimly,  at  the  close  of  the  performance. 

Jennie  Gushing,  who,  according  to  inveterate  custom, 
had  fled  to  the  safest  comer  at  the  first  signs  of  trouble, 
looked  on  with  wonder — a  wonder  which,  by  the  way,  she 
was  careful  not  to  betray.  "Gfee,  Herman  didn't  say 
anythin'  much!  I  know  lots  more'n  that  'at  he  c'ld  'a' 
called  her!"  she  thought  not  without  scorn.  Neverthe- 
less, she  kept  her  prowess  in  that  branch  to  herself  thence- 
forward. She  was  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Dieckmeyer  and  his 
strong  arm;  she  was  only  observant.  In  later  years  she 
has  been  known  to  say  of  herself  with  a  slight  smile  that 
nobody  ever  needed  to  tell  her  a  thing  twice. 

Among  the  little  girls,  Jennie  was  on  the  way  to  con- 
siderable popularity,  in  spite  of  their  mothers'  ban  and  of 
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the  innate  snobbishness  of  little  girls^  when  her  career 
on  Amelia  Street  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  Personally, 
Jennie  had  a  preference  for  those  who  were  younger  than 
herself ;  they  were  less  disposed  to  ask  questions  which  she 
did  not  want  to  answer,  and  took  her  for  granted  with 
hardly  any  comment.  Never  having  owned  a  doll  in  her 
life,  she  unconsciously  satisfied  her  stunted  matemalism 
by  "minding''  the  youngsters  with  an  amusing  or,  if  you 
choose  a  pathetic  vigor.  She  buttoned  and  pinned  and 
combed  and  washed  them  unsparingly;  she  would  take 
care  of  a  baby  and  entertain  it  by  the  hour,  if  allowed, 
something  which  elevated  her  greatly  in  the  esteem  of  its 
older  brothers  and  sisters.  These  guardians  were  more 
than  willing  to  lend  her  any  particular  baby,  while  they 
themselves  went  about  their  own  affairs  of  war  or  sport; 
and  they  speedily  entered  into  a  sort  of  unacknowledged 
conspiracy  in  defense  of  themselves  and  incidentally  of 
the  newcomer.  "Hi!  Ginune  d'  kid,  quick  1  Maw's 
comin' !"  or :  "S-s-t !  Beat  it,  Jennie  I  Here's  Mis'  Mol- 
lenkamp'!" — the  signals  soon  became  familiar  on  the 
street.  The  mothers  took  the  place  of  that  other  restrain- 
ing force,  the  Law,  which,  Jennie  observed,  was  not  nearly 
80  much  in  evidence  here  as  it  had  been  everywhere  else 
in  her  experience.  None  of  the  children  shared  her  dark 
knowledge  of  it,  so  Jennie  instinctively  kept  that  to  her- 
self, too.  It  would  have  been  natural  and  childlike  to 
have  boasted  her  superior  wisdom  or  the  variety  and 
strangeness  of  her  previous  life;  but  not  without  reason 
did  Gramma  rely  on  Jennie's  reticence.  The  old  woman 
was  at  times  uncertain  whether  it  was  because  the  child 
was  "dumb"  or  "smart";  but  "dumb"  or  "smart,"  she 
knew  that  Jennie  could  be  trusted  not  to  talk. 

Meanwhile,  the  mild  anxieties  and  diversions  of  this 
present  existence  were  extraordinarily  pleasant  to  the 
slum-bom  and  slum-brought-up  youngster.  Instead  of 
standing  off  the  rent-collector  with  whining  and  promises, 
she  was  given  the  money  and  boldly  went  to  pay  him  in 
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bis  lair^  and  came  back  witb  his  "paper"  for  all  and  sun- 
dry to  see,  if  tbey  doubted  or  accused !  Instead  of  being 
sent  to  the  saloon  with  a  lard-pail,  she  journeyed  in  the 
open  to  market  swinging  an  honest  ba^et  on  her  arm, 
and  bargained  among  the  potatoes  and  cabbages  with  a 
thriftiness  at  which  the  market-wives  laughed  and  mar- 
veled. It  was  in  the  pursuit  of  pork-chops  at  lower  prices 
that  one  day  in  a  beautiful  and  unforgettable  moment  she 
came  upon  some  benches  of  attractive  greenery  outside 
a  long  wooden  building  from  whose  enginehouse-like  en- 
trance there  issued  a  soft  gust  of  cool  and  earthy  odors, 
infinitely  subtle,  yet  distinct  among  all  the  fish  and  onions. 
The  red  brick  esplanade  about  it  was  moist,  and  there  was 
a  steamy  dimness  on  the  window-panes ;  people  crowded 
to  and  fro  with  baskets  and  faggots  muffled  in  white  pa- 
pers. Overhead  the  gable  displayed  a  sign,  which  she 
speUed  out :  "THE  JABEZ  ELLIOTT  FLOWER-MAR- 
KET.  A.  D.  1891 !"  She  squeezed  inside  with  the  rest, 
curiosity  mastering  her  better  judgment:  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  her  to  meet  any  such  obligation  as 
tiie  figures  over  the  door  appeared  to  impose ;  she  had  only 
forty-two  cents  in  the  world,  and  that  was  to  buy  dinner. 
Nevertheless,  Jennie  thought  that  if  challenged  she  could 
"get  away  with  it";  she  was  not  the  person  to  embark 
upon  any  sort  of  adventure  without  what  she  considered 
a  "good  get-away."  She  would  look  "dumb"  and  pretend 
she  couldn't  read  or  count;  then  what  could  they  do  to 
her? 

The  disappointing  fact  must  be  recorded,  however,  that 
once  inside  all  her  caution,  all  her  cunning  played  her 
false.  The  most  unsophisticated  and  inexperienced  young 
woman  of  twelve  that  ever  breathed  could  not  have  fallen 
into  a  more  abjectly  defenseless  state,  could  not  have 
been  more  crazily  forgetful  of  dinners  and  Granunas  and 
dangers  at  home  and  abroad.  Jennie  dropped  her  basket 
and  stood  gaping,  transfixed.  In  the  whole  of  her  twelve 
years  she  had  scarcely  seen  a  flower  unless  decaying  on 
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some  ash-heap ;  and  now  these  tiers  on  tiers  of  bloom  and 
foliage  encompassing  her  with  multitudinous,  undreamed 
colors,  shapes,  textures,  fragrances  not  only  bewildered 
the  child  with  novelty ;  they  filled  her  with  a  solemn  and 
painful  delight  When  she  could  remove  her  gaze  from 
the  tall,  noble  growths  on  the  topmost  benches,  palms, 
lilies  and  what-not  (Jennie  herself  had  no  notion  of  their 
names)  she  found  close  at  hand  others  of  an  equal  charm, 
homely  and  dear;  trays  of  cuddling  pansies,  geraniums 
in  soldier  rows,  fresh-laundered  periwiiJcles,  daisies  trimly 
patterned.  Jennie  stumbled  along  between  them,  auto- 
matically dodging  people's  knees  and  elbows,  ducking  un- 
der shelves,  bundles,  outstretched  arms,  scraping  her  small 
shanks  against  sharp  wooden  edges  here  and  there,  rapt 
in  pagan  enjoyment.  The  commonest  details  of  the  place 
fascinated  her,  the  clean  smell  of  earth,  the  very  look 
of  a  flower-pot  mantled  with  green  and  yellowish  mold, 
of  a  rusty  tin  watering-can  standing  on  the  wet  bricks. 
Once  or  twice  somebody  glanced  for  an  amused  instant 
at  the  little  girl  straying  aimlessly  from  aisle  to  aisle  with 
her  round  rosy  face,  and  round  blue  eyes  staring  in  a  sober 
gladness ;  but  otherwise  she  went  unnoticed  until,  reaching 
the  farther  end  of  the  market-house,  she  brought  up 
against  a  barrow  full  of  potted  plants  which  a  man  in 
waistcoat  and  shirtsleeves  was  busily  transferring  to  one 
of  the  benches.  He  straightened  up  with  a  grunt  at  the 
collision. 

"Hey,  look  where  you're  goin',  why  don't  you?"  he 
shouted,  steadying  half  a  dozen  rocking  pots  with  a  brisk 
and  expert  hand.     "What  you  want,  anyhow?" 

"NoAin',"  said  Jennie,  placidly.  It  was  the  truth. 
Of  all  the  incredibly  beautiful  things  she  saw  she  coveted 
not  one;  she  only  asked  to  look  and  wander  among  them, 
unmolested  and  unmolesting. 

"Well,  jrou'd  orter  watch  where  you're  goin',"  said  the 
man  in  a  gnunble,  returning  to  his  labors.  His  flowers 
were  very  beautiful;  Jennie  stood  by  surveying  them. 
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Utterly  content  Bye  and  bje  be  glanced  up  and  saw  her 
again. 

"Well  V  he  inquired  in  another  about ;  "what  you  rub- 
berin'  erroun'  fer?" 

"Wbat'a  tbem  ?"  aaid  Jennie,  pointing. 

"Tbat  ?  Tbat'a  a  Frau  Carl  Druscbki,"  aaid  the  man, 
following  ber  finger  with  bis  eye.  "You  mean  the  white 
oneV 

"No.  I  mean  all  of  'em.  I  mean  what  do  you  call  all 
of  *em,  red  ones  an'  w'ite  ones  an'  all.  Have  tbey  all  got 
th'  same  name — tbat  frow — that  name  you  said  just 
now  V 

"Why,  no,  they've  got  a  dozen  names,  but  they're  all 
roses.  Lord  love  you,  don't  you  know  a  rose  when  you 
see  one?"  said  the  gardener  in  astonishment.  Then  be 
scowled.  "Kiddin',  bey?"  he  said  severely;  "thou^t 
you'd  be  real  smart,  h^  ?  Gl'wan  an'  git  out  o'  my  road. 
I  ain't  got  any  time  fer  fresb  kids." 

Jennie  knew  better  than  to  argue,  or  deny,  or  attempt 
explanations.  One  would  have  said  that  she  was  submis- 
sive, but  in  truth,  she  was  merely  philosophical.  She 
retreated  to  a  near-by  bench  where  a  fat  old  Qerman 
woman  was  showing  green  berbs  and  sweet-leaved 
plants,  and  little  packets  of  dried  lavender.  By  way 
of  shop-assistant,  she  had  a  good-natured-looking  boy 
of  about  Jennie's  own  age,  who  grinned  amicably  at 
the  little  girl.  Trade  was  dull,  eo  he  had  time  for  a 
few  polite  commonplaces,  and  unlike  the  dealer  in  roses 
was  not  opposed  to  visitors,  even  when  tbey  asked 
questiona. 

"Tbat  blue  is  vl'lets,  an'  tbat  there  pink  is  hydnt's — 
the  pink  tbat  stands  up,  I  mean,  not  that  there  that's 
kinder  droppin'  over,  that's  a  begonia,"  be  said.  "Ain't 
you  ever  seen  tbem  before!  Ain't  you  ever  seen  any 
flowers  before?  My  good  lordy,  where  was  you  raised, 
anyhow !" 

"I  seen  'em  in  winders.    But  that  ain't  like  bein'  close 
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up  to/*  said  Jennie.  "Do  they  have  this  here  all  th' 
timer 

"What?  Th'  floVr-market ?  Sure.  That  is,  not  eV 
day.     Sat'days." 

Jennie  gazed  around  wistfully.  "Gtee  1  I  wisht  I  c'ld 
come  always!"  she  sighed. 

"Well,  why  don't  you?  What's  hinderin'  you?"  said 
the  boy  with  some  curiosity. 

Jennie  might  have  answered  with  a  score  of  excuses, 
any  one  of  which  would  have  been  amply  explanatory,  as 
she  knew;  she  might  have  said  that  she  had  to  stay  at 
home  and  mind  tiie  baby,  or  help  her  Maw,  or  tend 
the  counter  for  Paw,  or  sell  papers  with  her  little  brother. 
But  these  lies  suddenly  began  to  seem  out  of  place  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  that  was  clean,  harmless  and  lovely ; 
she  did  not  want  to  utter  them. 

"I  ain't  got  any  money,"  she  confessed.  "I  just  got  in 
this  time  when  nobody  was  lookin'.  I  guess  if  they  knew 
I  didn't  pay  ner  have  no  ticket  ner  nothin',  they'd  pinch 
me. 

The  boy  stared;  then  he  grinned  again,  but  not  offen- 
sively, either  because  he  was  a  slow-witted  boy,  or  a  kind- 
hearted  one.  "Sa-ay,  you  don't  have  to  pay  t'  git  in!" 
he  explained  obligingly. 

''Don't  yuh  V 

"Nix.    Nary  a  red.    You  just  come  tn.'^ 

Jennie  ejeA.  him  and  the  surrounding  plants  in  delight 
and  relief,  alloyed  by  a  slight  vexation;  all  the  worry 
she  had  given  herself  for  nothing!  She  smiled  back  at 
the  boy. 

"I  guess  that^s  one  on  meT  she  remarked  cheerfully. 
They  became  quite  intimate  and  confidential.  The  boy 
told  her  the  names  of  all  the  flowers  in  sight ;  he  told  her 
about  the  truck-farm  out  Mill-Creek  Valley  way  where 
he  worked  all  summer  and  on  Saturdays  and  other  holi- 
days when  he  was  out  of  school — ^about  the  awful  time  they 
sometimes  had  with  floods  in  the  Spring,  when  the  river 
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backed  up  and  Mill  Creek  itself  "went  on  tk'  rampage" 
— about  spraying  tbe  cabbages — about  making  cuttings 
— about  bis  dog,  Buck ;  be  was  full  of  country  lore.  He 
found  an  appreciative  audience;  Jennie  listened  with  all 
her  ears,  with  all  her  soul ;  and  by  the  time^  in  a  sudden 
return  of  prudence,  she  moved  to  depart,  they  had  estab- 
lished so  good  an  understanding  that  the  boy  not  only  in- 
vited her  warmly  for  that  day  week,  but  bestowed  on  hei 
a  farewell  gift  of  a  bulb,  with  instructions  how  to  make 
it  grow. 

"You  don't  got  to  have  any  ground,"  he  said  when  Jen- 
nie bad  revealed  her  lack  of  agricultural  facilities;  "you 
just  put  it  in  aomethin'  with  sand  an'  water  an'  gravel,  an' 
it  comes  up  just  as  pretty  as  pretty  I  Honest  You  try 
it  an'  see.  It's  got  lots  of  kinder  thin  leaves  comin* 
straight  up,  an'  th'  flow'rs'll  smell  up  your  whole  place. 
This  here's  th'  top  side,  an'  here's  where  th'  roots  come 
un'neatb ;  you  want  t'  set  it  in  with  that  side  down,  you 
know.  It's  a  Chinee  lily,  that's  th'  name  of  it.  You 
come  back  an'  tell  me  if  it  don't  grow  like  I'm  aayin'. 
You'll  see." 

In  fact,  Jennie's  6ret  eseay  in  fanning  turned  out  a 
brilliant  success,  though  in  her  inexperience  and  anxiety 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  she  would  kill  her  plant 
with  too  kind  attentions.  Into  the  child's  squalid  life, 
it  was  tbe  firpt  humanizing  influence  that  had  ever  come, 
and  it  developed  in  her  a  capacity  for  care  and  tender- 
ness which  would  have  been  worth  the  consideration  of 
any  student  of  mankind  and  social  conditions.  Jennie 
picked  among  the  dump  heaps  for  the  wherewithal  to  bed 
her  bulb,  and  washed  and  cleaned  her  pebbles  and  bits  of 
brickbats,  and  moved  the  glass  from  place  to  place  follow- 
ing tbe  sunshine,  and  gave  it  fresh  water,  and  finally  saw 
a  tip  of  green  pushing  up  the  brown,  papery  husks,  with  a 
wonhiping  delif^t  It  was  growing,  it  was  coming  true, 
like  a  dream  I  She  ran  in  from  the  street  ten  times  a  day ; 
she  got  up  in  the  night  to  look  at  it    Almost  she  fancied 
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she  could  see  it  adding  inches  to  its  stature.  She  re- 
ported happily  to  her  market-house  friend.  ^^It's  got  little 
swelled-up  places  at  th'  tops  of  some  of  th'  leaves.  What 
d'you  s'pose ?" 

"That's  th'  flowers,"  said  the  boy  proudly;  "what'd 
I  tell  you  ?  They'll  be  out  time  next  Sat'day  comes.  You 
see  if  they  ain't  I     You  let  me  know  if  it  ain't." 

Jennie  promised  joyfully.  She  went  to  the  JABEZ 
ELLIOTT  FLOWER  MARKET  every  Saturday  now 
with  increasing  interest,  hovering  about  the  stalls  and  ask- 
ing questions  right  and  left.  "I  got  a  Chinee  lily.  It's 
growin'.  I  know  how  to  grow  'em,"  she  would  state  as 
an  opening  to  conversation.  Amelia  Street,  which  knew 
her  only  as  a  strong,  dirty,  glum,  little  ruffian,  would 
have  been  astounded  to  see  her  among  the  plants,  eager, 
radiant  and  voluble.  At  this  time  she  used  to  cherish  a 
dim  plan  of  some  day  living  in  a  place  where  there  should 
be  nothing  but  gardens — and  gardens — and  gardens, 
varied  by  an  occasional  flower  market;  and  every  day 
would  be  Saturday. 

Alas,  there  were  to  be  no  more  Saturdays  for  a  long 
while!  And  though  the  lily  handsomely  fulfilled  his 
promises  by  coming  into  bloom  that  very  week,  Jennie 
never  had  a  chance  to  tell  the  giver  about  it.  Nowadays, 
in  a  rare  moment  of  retrospection,  she  sometimes  won- 
ders what  became  of  that  boy,  whether  he  remembers  giv- 
ing a  lily  bulb  to  a  little  girl  once  years  ago,  or  anything 
of  their  three  weeks'  acquaintance.  Probably  he  is  by  now 
a  stout  Gterman  farmer,  a  prosperous  farmer — let  us 
hope — with  a  family  of  bulb-distributing  boys  of  his  own 
Well,  well! 

She  recalled  afterward  as  rather  ominous,  though  she 
was  not  so  impressed  by  it  at  the  time,  that  the  man  she 
knew  as  "Jim"  came  home  unexpectedly  in  the  late  after- 
noon of  that  fateful  Friday;  that  he  and  Gramma  had 
some  talk;  and  later  they  gave  her  a  dime  to  go  out  and 
fetch  a  "can"  of  beer — ^the  first  time  they  had  sent  her 
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upon  that  errand  since  coming  to  live  on  Amelia  Street 
That  did  not  prevent  her  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
location  of  the  handiest  saloons,  of  course.  Jennie  was 
returning  with  the  pail  in  one  hand,  and  clutching  her 
rag  of  shawl  about  her  head  and  shoulders  with  the  other, 
when  at  the  opening  of  the  alley,  under  the  lee  of  the 
wagon  shed,  she  came  upon  a  group  of  the  neighborhood 
boys,  heads  aK  together,  gathered  in  a  knot  From  the 
middle  of  it  there  issued  ghastly  squalls  and  yowlings, 
the  source  of  which  was  easy  enough  to  recognize.  Jen- 
nie paused,  nonchalantly  glancing  over  the  humped  shoul- 
ders, and  found  the  special  style  of  torture  which  was 
being  employed  upon  the  cat  easy  enough  to  recognize 
also.  Four  little  girl,  my  little  girl  would  not  have  known 
what  they  were  about,  but  Jennie  Gushing  knew.  It  was 
a  wretched  creature,  a  street  cat,  a  starveling  haunter  of 
garbage  heaps ;  Jennie  haa  seen  such  so  treated  a  score  of 
times,  without  thought  of  protest.  Why  the  spectacle  and 
why  the  boys'  behavior  should  in  a  flash  have  assumed  to 
her  an  aspect  so  monstrous  and  sickening  as  to  be  unen- 
durable, why  she  should  all  at  once  have  cast  away  the 
caution  which  was  the  ruling  habit  of  her  life,  she  could 
not  have  explained;  she  never  understood  her  action  and 
never  regretted  it.  Essential  anger  possessed  her;  she 
saw  Heinie  MoUenkampf ,  she  knew  all  the  boys,  but  was 
conscious  of  no  feeling  against  any  one  of  them  person- 
ally.    Passionless  herself,  she  was  the  passion  embodied. 

"You  kids  let  that  cat  alone!"  she  cried  in  her  big 
voice  over  their  heads.  They  jumped  and  looked  around, 
taken  by  surprise,  and  one  or  two  of  them  even  a  little 
uneasily  ashamed.  Then  somebody  began  a  mocking 
repartee :    "Aw,  you  Jennie  Gushing  I    Aw,  you !" 

"Leave  it  be,  I'm  tellin'  yuh !"  said  Jennie  ominously. 

"Aw,  you  Jennie!  Tell  yer  Gramma,  w'y  don't  yuh? 
Tell  yer  Gramma!  Aw,  you!  Say,  Heinie,  she's  sick! 
Looka  th'  sick  girl  I  Look  at  th'  sick  girl !  Look  at  her 
face !    Aw-w-w !" 
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Indeed  Jennie's  face,  unknown  to  her,  had  changed  to 
a  very  unpleasant  gray  color;  her  blue  eyes  all  at  once 
looked  black.  But  she  was  not  in  the  least  sick.  She 
walked  on,  pursued  by  jeers  which  she  did  not  even  heed, 
much  less  resent;  she  was  completely  mistress  of  herself, 
in  a  cold  and  impartial  fury.  Deliberately  and  with  all 
her  ingrained  prudence,  she  finished  her  errand.  She 
mounted  the  stairs,  set  the  beer  inside  the  room,  saw  that 
Gramma  and  the  man  Jim  were  still  deep  in  talk,  closed 
the  door  with  supreme  gentleness  so  as  not  to  attract  their 
notice,  and  went  steadily  and  softly  back  the  way  she 
had  come.  But  for  her  lead-colored  face,  she  seemed 
unruffled;  there  was  about  her  composure  the  potential 
deadliness  of  a  loaded  revolver. 

The  boys  were  still  congregated  about  the  cat.  They 
did  not  see  Jennie,  and,  coming  within  range,  she  eyed 
their  backs  calmly  calculating.  That  questionable  ances- 
try of  hers  may  have  included  some  strain  from  the  race 
that  loves  fair  play,  for  she  would  not  attack  without 
warning. 

"I  told  you  kids  t'  let  that  cat  alone  1"  she  called  once 
more. 

The  nearest  boy  made  a  face  at  her  over  his  shoulder. 
"Aw,  you 1" 

Jeimie  pounced  among  them  with  swinging  blows, 
striking  right  and  left,  stamping  upon  the  fallen.  She 
was  a  formidable  fighter,  strong,  active,  full  of  devices, 
Mohammedan  in  fearlessness.  All  together  the  boys 
might  easily  have  overpowered  her,  but  they  were  too 
startled  for  concerted  action ;  the  very  aimlessness  of  her 
ferocity  set  them  aghast;  she  seemed  as  erratically  dan- 
gerous as  a  mad  dog.  Besides,  the  Amelia  Street  "gang" 
was  not  really  a  "tough  gang."  Its  members  were  no 
worse  than  the  average  boy,  given  to  mischief  with  occa- 
sional lapses  into  savagery;  they  were  not  the  juvenile 
outlaws  and  outcasts  with  whom  Jennie  Cushing  had 
been  schooled.     These  lads  had  been  trained  to  a  decent 
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regard  for  her  sex,  and  the  Blum  girl  had  the  advantage 
of  them  simply  by  being  a  girl.  After  one  stupefied  mo- 
ment, most  of  them  scattered,  yelling,  not  a  few  with 
wounds;  all  the  children  within  sight  and  hearing  yelled 
and  ran;  their  mothers  ran;  heads  populated  the  win- 
dows ;  the  tumult  assailed  the  heavens.  It  was  so  violent 
and  unusual  for  a  reputable  ^^poor  neighborhood"  that  a 
policeman,  passing  on  the  trolley  car  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  actually  had  his  attention  drawn  to  it!  Though 
bent  elsewhere,  it  appeared  to  him  advisable  to  investi- 
gate ;  and  he  swung  off  the  car,  and  sauntered  casually  up, 
taking  stock  of  the  scene,  hastening  his  step  a  little  to- 
ward the  last 


CHAPTER   IV 

Haviko  recklessly  and  counter  to  all  her  precedents 
exposed  herself  to  the  Law,  dashing  into  the  limelight, 
as  it  were,  and  fairly  courting  notice,  Jennie  accepted  the 
results  with  a  return  of  her  philosophy.  They  that  dance 
must  pay  the  piper.  She  cUd  not  offer  the  slightest  ob- 
jection by  word  or  act  to  being  marched  over  to  the  Pop- 
lar Street  police  station,  in  curious  distinction  to  the  per- 
fectly innocent  Heinie  MoUenkampf ,  who  hung  back  and 
expostulated  lustily  in  imdisguised  fright,  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  scared,  angry,  clamorous  women  and  children. 
Jennie  regarded  with  sheer  contempt  their  hysterical  pro- 
tests, pleadings,  terrors,  the  anathemas  directed  upon  her- 
self, the  idle  wrangling  and  recrimination  in  their  own 
ranks.  If  a  person  was  so  unlucky  as  to  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  the  Law,  the  obvious  course,  the  course  of  the 
commonest  common  sense  was  to  hold  one's  tongue;  but 
they  were  all  either  too  stupid  to  know  that,  or  too  feeble 
to  do  it.  Although  she  would  have  been  incapable  of  ex- 
pressing it  in  any  such  terms,  this  was  the  attitude  of 
Jennie's  mind,  and  she  lived  up  to  her  theories  with  na- 
tive thoroughness.  The  police  officers,  after  sundry  vain 
attempts  to  break  down  her  stoical  self-possession,  retired 
in  succession,  deciding  that  she  was  a  fierce,  stubborn, 
or  it  might  be  half-witted  little  devil,  headed  straight  for 
the  bad  and  beginning  early. 

"Don't  ye  know  ye  might  have  kilt  the  boy  if  ye'd  'a' 
kep'  on  chokin'  him  that  way  ?"  one  of  them  severely  ad- 
dressed her.  "Ye  near  gouged  the  eye  outa  him  anny- 
how.  What  fer  were  ye  doin'  it?  He  says  he  didn't  do 
nothin'  to  ye." 

Jennie  had  an  impulse  to  explain^  when  she  suddenly 
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realized  that  she  could  not  explain.  She  was  not  sorry 
that  she  had  nearly  choked  Heinie  to  death,  and  all  but 
gouged  the  eye  out  of  him.  If  it  were  to  do  over  again, 
she  knew  she  would  act  in  precisely  the  same  manner  with 
whatever  boy  happened  to  be  within  reach.  The  indi- 
vidual was  of  no  consequence;  it  was  as  if  she  had  been 
avenging  all  the  wrongs  of  all  the  cats  that  ever  were 
upon  the  bodies  of  all  their  tormenters.  This  idea,  which 
she  could  not  have  formulated,  confusedly  dominated  the 
child ;  not  understanding  it  herself,  she  felt  that  she  could 
not  make  anybody  else  understand  it.  In  truth  she  was 
floundering  among  great  questions  of  abstract  justice  and 
humanity  where  many  an  older  and  wiser  mind  might 
have  been  at  sea.  Jennie  thought  of  the  cat  as  she  had 
caught  the  last  glimpse  of  it,  gaspingly  and  bloodily 
dying  in  the  gutter,  with  the  same  rush  of  anger,  self- 
effacing,  absolute  and  clean.  Come  what  might,  if  it  were 
to  do  over,  she  would  do  it  again.  But  of  what  use  to 
talk  to  these  people  about  a  cat  ?  They  would  not  believe 
her ;  it  would  only  mean  more  questioning,  more  dodging. 
Why  talk  at  all  ?  She  retreated  into  her  strong  jungle  of 
silence  like  a  wild  animal,  not  answering  or  answering 
with  a  vacant  "I  dunno,"  and  saw  the  others  dismissed 
and  herself  led  away  for  safe  keeping  without  showing 
any  perturbation,  in  fact,  without  feeling  any.  She  had 
a  slow  imagination,  and  was  quite  unable  to  picture  possi- 
ble future  horrors,  or  possible  delights  either,  for  that 
matter. 

Nor  was  she  unhappily  moved  by  the  non-appearance 
of  Gramma  to  rescue  or  sympathize.  Jennie  had  wit- 
nessed from  some  discreet  vantage  point  certain  encoun- 
ters with  the  Law  which  had  taken  place  in  Gramma's 
own  bailiwick  among  her  closest  acquaintance,  and  Mrs. 
Gushing  had  never  displayed  the  least  eagerness  in  de- 
fense or  assistance.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  these  clashes 
had  invariably  been  the  signal  for  her  to  retreat,  vanish, 
decamp  bag  and  baggage — or  even  without  bag  and  bag- 
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gage — ^with  the  utmost  celerity.  This  again  was  so  plainly 
the  course  of  common  sense  tibat  it  never  occurred  to  Jen- 
nie to  debate  it ;  if  it  had  she  would  probably  have  set  the 
matter  before  herself  in  one  shrewd  question :  Supposing 
the  Cop  had  run  Oramma  in^  would  she,  Jennie  Cush- 
ingy  have  himg  around  afterward  ?  Hardly  I  She  would 
have  beat  it  out  of  there  as  fast  as  she  could  go.  Well, 
then 1 

The  youngster  did  not  at  first  guess  that  the  police  were 
giving  more  attention  to  her  than  they  would  ordinarily 
to  a  street-brawling  urchin.  Policy  and  habit  kept  her 
from  satisfying  their  inquiries  about  when  she  had  come 
to  live  on  Amelia  Street,  and  whether  ^^Jim"  had  been 
with  them  then,  and  what  Oranmia  did  all  day,  and  who 
came  to  the  house,  and  how  long  they  stayed,  and  what 
time  in  the  day  ^'Jim"  went  to  work,  and  what  time  he 
came  home,  and  didn't  he  sometimes  bring  home  another 
man  with  him — a  man  with  a  long  beard — or  maybe 
without  a  beard — didn't  Jennie  remember  seeing  such  a 
man,  and  so  on.  It  was  only  when  a  plain-clothes  man — 
whom  the  child  instantly  recognized  to  be  such,  although 
she  had  never  seen  this  particular  one  before  in  her  life — 
took  a  hand  in  the  cross-examination  that  Jennie  began 
to  suspect  the  Law  of  being  up  to  another  of  those  acts 
of  devious  tyranny  with  which  she  was  familiar.  Let 
U8  give  her  credit  for  at  least  a  dash  of  loyalty  in  her 
immediate  determination  that  the  Law  should  get  no  help 
from  her.  She  may  have  been  influenced  by  some  vague 
notion  that  a  betrayal  would  involve  herself  with  the 
others;  but  even  if  she  had  been  promised  inununity  in 
terms  she  could  understand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  she 
would  have  given  way.  Her  stubbornness  had  the  qual- 
ity of  the  defect. 

"Can't  get  anything  out  of  the  young  one — no  use  try- 
ing. I've  seen  that  kind  before,"  the  plain-clothes  man 
reported  in  a  private  interview  with  higher  authorities. 
"They've  been  knocked  around  till  they're  afraid  to  say 
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their  soul's  their  own,  or  if  they  do  talk  they  lie  a  blue 
streak.  You  can't  get  anything  out  of  'em.  I'm  kind  of 
sorry  Casey  took  her  up.  It'll  maybe  throw  a  scare  into 
the  others,  and  they  may ^" 

^^Send  over  and  round  the  Countess  up  right  now, 
why  not?" 

"No,  no,  don't  do  that,  Chief,"  interposed  the  other 
earnestly.  "You  can  get  the  Countess  any  time.  She 
can't  stay  hid.  Why,  wake  me  up  at  midnight,  and  I'll 
go  out  and  find  her  with  my  eyes  shut.    But  Conklin  and 

the  other  fellow,  this  ^Denver  Ed,'  y'know "     He 

leaned  over  the  desk,  expounding  some  plan  or  theory 
vigorously  and  elaborately. 

Jennie  spent  the  night  in  a  locked  retreat  along  with  a 
lady  who  sharply  recalled  to  her  the  ladies  of  her  early 
acquaintance  in  Gramma's  "houses,"  not  the  least  striking 
point  of  resemblance  being  her  appearance  of  having  re- 
cently emerged  from  an  attack  of  what  Jennie  called — 
without  any  idea  of  being  facetious — "the  snakes,"  and 
Miss  Cushing  looked  upon  her  with  a  justifiable  wari- 
ness. However,  the  lady  turned  out  to  be  negligible, 
"snakes"  and  all.  She  wept  and  moaned  and  shivered 
and  was  unbecomingly  ill  from  time  to  time,  but  other- 
wise made  no  trouble,  unless  her  feebly  repeated  objec- 
tions to  Jennie's  society  might  be  considered  annoying. 

"That  child's  lousy.  Teke  her  'way  I"  she  said  with 
tears.  "Oo-oh!  Don'  let  her  come  near  me!  She's 
lousy !" 

"Naw,  she  ain't,"  said  the  matron  unmoved.  "Less  see 
yer  head,  young  one.    Naw,  you  ain't  lousy,  are  yuh  ?" 

"Sure  thing!"  said  Jennie,  unintentionally  ambiguous. 
She  was  feeling  very  cheerful.  The  station  house  was 
the  warmest  and  most  comfortable  place  she  had  been  in 
for  many  a  day,  and  she  had  had  a  plate  of  stew  for  her 
supper  and  a  big  piece  of  bread  and  a  cup  full  of  a  luke- 
warm beverage  dark  in  hue,  which  would  have  offered  an 
interesting  study  in  analytical  chemistry  to  anybody  else, 
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but  Jennie  knew  that  it  was  coffee.  "Sure  I  ain't  lousy," 
she  said,  and,  expanding  under  these  genial  influences, 
added  confidentially:  "I  don't  like  'em.  They  make 
yuh  itch.    Yuh  kin  get  'em  off,  though,  if  yuh  wash." 

"  'Sat  so  ?"  said  the  matron,  amused. 

"Yeah.  Just  wash.  That's  all.  Don't  anybody  have 
to  have  'em  in  summertime.  Winter,  't  ain't  so  easy, 
'cause,  yuh  see,  yuh  git  all  chapped  up,  if  yuh  wash  too 
much." 

"I  know  she's  lousy.  Take  her  'wayl"  reiterated  the 
lady  mournfully.  Jennie  cast  an  experienced  eye  over 
her,  and  exchanged  glances  with  the  matron. 

"She  won't  hurt  yuh.  '  Y  ain't  scairt  of  her  ?"  said  the 
latter,  unwontedly  interested.  "That's  a  smart  kid,"  she 
thought,  not  without  approval. 

Jennie  shook  her  head.  "She's  over  the  worst,"  she 
pronounced  sagely.  "Naw,  I  don't  git  scairt  ever, 
see  ?" 

In  fact,  Jennie's  courage,  which  had  been  ample  for 
every  emergency  hitherto,  did  not  fail  her  in  the  present 
circumstances,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  she  could  not 
make  much  out  of  the  proceedings  of  the  next  few  days, 
and  they  ceased  to  interest  her  upon  the  discovery  which, 
with  her  trained  watchfulness,  she  quickly  made,  that  she 
was  not  to  be  chained  up  and  thrashed,  or  set  to  break- 
ing stones  on  the  roads,  as  she  had  hazily  expected.  Cor- 
poral suffering  was  the  only  thing  she  could  understand, 
and  even  that  prospect  she  would  probably  have  accepted 
with  the  singular  fatalism  of  childhood.  The  words. 
Children's  Home,  House  of  Refuge,  Girls'  Reformatory, 
bandied  about  over  her  head  had  no  meaning  for  her  and 
no  terrors.  If  she  had  been  told  that  people  were  puzzled 
to  know  what  to  do  with  her,  a  homeless  waif  of  bad  char- 
acter and  worse  antecedents,  without  a  soul  on  earth  who 
could  be  held  responsible  for  her — if  she  had  been  told,  I 
say,  that  anybody  was  concerning  himself  about  her, 
Jennie  would  have  been  profoundly  astonished  and  dia- 
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quieted.  She  had  always  enjoyed  the  independence  of 
obscurity,  and  notice  in  her  mind  was  equivalent  to  de- 
nunciation. All  that  she  knew,  however,  was  that  after 
a  couple  of  days,  during  which  various  persons  came  to 
her  and  plied  her  with  more  futile  questions  about 
Gramma  and  Jim,  neither  of  whom  "showed  up"  or  sent 
her  any  kind  of  message — as  why  should  they  ? — she  was 
again  taken  before  the  man  who  sat  in  the  high  chair  be- 
hind the  high  table  on  the  platform.  In  later  years  she 
always  remembered  very  distinctly  the  look  of  the  room 
with  the  tall,  bare,  dirty  windows,  and  the  benches  and 
spittoons,  and  lounging  spectators  here  and  there,  but  of 
Judge  Kneedler's  face  not  one  feature,  though  he  spoke 
to  her  in  a  kind  way,  telling  her  she  was  going  to  a  place 
where  she  would  have  a  chance  to  go  to  school  and  learn, 
and  work,  and  get  to  be  a  good  girl.  No  one  ever  having 
addressed  her  in  such  a  strain  before,  Jennie  was  unpre- 
pared with  any  answer,  and  so  stared  at  him  dumbly. 
Another  man  was  taking  a  hand  in  these  mystifying  cere- 
monies; there  were  papers  of  some  kind.  Three  other 
girls  were  also  unexpectedly  brought  into  it,  two  of  them 
about  Jennie's  own  age,  and  an  older  one  sixteen  or  so 
with  a  coarse,  pretty  face,  a  raddled  fur  neck  scarf,  and  a 
mouthful  of  chewing  gum  upon  which  her  jaws  worked 
rapidly  and  rhythmically.  Jennie  eyed  her  in  shrewd 
appraisal.  These  all  had  fathers  and  mothers,  it  seemed ; 
at  least  the  older  people  with  them  looked  and  acted  with 
an  essentially  paternal  roughness.  Jennie  heard  them 
devoutly  assuring  the  Judge  that  their  girls  were  incor- 
rigible— "Running  the  street  every  night  till  one  and  two 
o'clock.  Judge,  your  honor,  and  God  knows  if  I've  licked 
her  for  it  once  I  have  a  dozen  times  I"  "And  I  caught 
'em  going  up  the  back  stairs  over  the  saloon,  her  and  the 

boy,  and  I  says:     'You  ^  you  come  here  with  me! 

What  you  mean,  shaming  your  father  and  mother  like 
this,  that's  always  held  up  their  heads  and  worked  hard 
for  you?'  I  says."     Jennie  did  not  know  what  the  word 
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incorrigible  stood  for,  but  she  did  know  the  meaning  of 
these  references. 

After  an  interval  in  which  nothing  of  importance 
seemed  to  be  happening,  there  ensued  the  surprising  and 
always  interesting  episode  of  a  railroad  journey.  Another 
man,  not  one  of  those  whom  Jennie  had  seen  in  the  court- 
room, though,  to  her  fancy,  all  these  members  of  the 
Law's  estabUdunent  shared  a  kind  of  family  resemblance, 
came  and  marshaled  her  and  the  other  three  incorrigibles 
into  an  omnibus,  and  conveyed  them  across  town  to  a  vast, 
bleak,  noisy  place  which  she  had  no  difficulty  in  identify- 
ing as  the  Grand  Central  Depot.  She  had  traveled  "on 
the  cars"  before,  having  accompanied  the  Countess,  whose 
orbit,  it  is  true,  was  somewhat  contracted,  embracing  cities 
no  farther  apart,  we  may  suppose,  than  Indianapolis, 
Cleveland  and  Louisville;  Jennie  could  not  have  distin- 
guished one  of  them  from  the  other,  much  less  pointed 
^em  out  upon  the  map,  nevertheless  she  remembered 
enough  of  the  journeys  between  to  be  quite  pleasurably 
excited  at  the  prospect  of  another.  Why  or  whither  made 
no  difference ;  she  was  not  used  to  having  her  desires  con- 
sulted, and  allowed  herself  to  be  led  or  driven  with  per- 
fect equanimity.  Of  her  companions,  the  sixteen-year- 
old  was  sullenly  submissive,  chewing  harder  than  ever 
with  a  certain  resentment  in  the  motion,  one  of  the 
younger  girls  sniffed  turbulently,  and  the  other  sat  with 
her  mouth  hanging  slightly  ajar,  staring  and  silent.  They 
paid  no  attention  to  Jennie,  who,  on  her  side,  made  no 
overtures  to  them ;  the  entire  company  gave  no  more  sign 
of  mutual  interest  than  so  many  sheep  being  herded  to 
market.  None  of  them  tried  to  escape,  Jennie  herself 
simply  because  she  never  thought  of  it,  and  the  others,  it 
is  probable,  lacking  the  spirit  or  invention.  Their 
guardian  took  no  risks,  however,  keeping  them  con- 
stantly under  an  apparently  idle  but  really  vigilant  eye. 
He  was  a  saturnine,  experienced  gentleman  with  a  dented 
derby  hat,  a  plug  of  tobacco  upon  which  he  performed  as 
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energetically  as  the  young  woman  with  her  gum,  and  a 
red  silk  tie  worn  down  to  its  cotton  foundation,  with  a  pin 
representing  a  hand  clutching  four  playing  cards  fan- 
wise — ^the  four  aces — stuck  in  the  middle  of  it  This 
sporting  emblem  nowise  indicated  his  real  tastes,  it  would 
appear;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  about  this  dingy  shep- 
herd an  air  equally  rough  and  reliable.  His  hard  glance 
swept  the  girls  at  regular  intervals  with  a  sort  of  absent 
alertness,  bred  of  habit.  Individually  they  were  even  less 
to  him  than  to  one  another,  and  the  moment  his  mission 
was  ended  he  would  forget  them  as  if  they  had  never  ex- 
isted; but  in  the  meanwhile  he  was  an  efBcient  hireling, 
and  intended  to  render  a  strict  tale  of  his  flock. 

They  had  a  half  hour  in  the  waiting  room,  during 
which  they  were  not  allowed  to  move  from  their  seats, 
and  conversation  with  their  neighbors  was  actively  dis- 
couraged. "On  yer  way,  boy!  You  don't  want  to  hang 
around  here!"  the  man  in  charge  admonished  one  casual 
loiterer  gruffly ;  and  such  was  the  force  of  his  manner  that 
the  other  obeyed  incontinently.  In  spite  of  these  draw- 
backs and  of  the  depressing  stolidity  of  her  associates 
Jennie  found  herself  highly  diverted.  She  liked  the 
crowds,  the  important  clamor  of  locomotives,  the  smell  of 
people  and  sawdust  and  coal  smoke  and  stale  food 
strangely  commingled,  the  high  colors  of  the  magazines 
flaring  from  the  booths ;  and  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  though  too  subtly  for  her  to  comprehend,  she  en- 
joyed the  sense  of  impending  change.  She  had  no  re- 
grets, no  responsibilities,  and  no  fears  for  to-morrow;  it 
could  not  be  worse  than  the  yesterdays  of  her  recollec- 
tion, and  would  certainly  be  different.  Her  exhilaration 
reached  a  point  at  last  where  it  impelled  her  to  seek  some- 
body with  whom  to  share  it.  She  addressed  her  nearest 
fellow  traveler  gleefully. 

"Say,  we're  goin'  somewhere  on  th'  cars,  don't  you 
b'lieve  1  Say,  wonder  where  it  is,  don't  you  ?  Say,  daro 
you  to  ask  him !" 
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Her  neighbor  happened  to  be  the  girl  with  the  loose 
JBW,  who  at  first  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  question^ 
and,  on  its  being  repeated,  answered  only  with  an 
indistinct  grunt.  Hereupon  the  older  girl,  the  one 
with  the  fur  scarf,  released  her  own  jaw  from  its 
labors  to  remark  shortly:  ^^Might  's  well  let  her 
alone.  She  can't  talk  good.  She  ain't  got  good  sense, 
y'know." 

"Oh,  ain't  she?"  Jennie  inspected  her  keenly.  Miss 
Gushing,  who  had  seen  the  world,  did  not  put  too  much 
faith  in  any  statement  proceding  from  the  gum  chewer, 
and,  as  she  had  herself  often  assumed  the  look  and  be- 
havior of  "dumbness"  (as  she  conceived  it)  for  good  rea- 
sons, suspected  that  the  other  might  be  doing  tibe  same. 
Now,  however,  the  third  little  girl  on  a  sudden  aroused 
to  vivid  interest.  She  nudged  Jennie,  grinning  furtively 
and  knowingly. 

"Ast  her  what  her  name  is.  Ast  her  what  her  name  is, 
and  see  what  she  says,"  she  whispered.  "Go  on.  Ast 
her!" 

"What's  yer  name?"  said  Jennie  briskly.  The  other 
stared  at  her  and  cowered  away  in  what  seemed  to  be  a 
species  of  dull  terror.  She  had  a  colorless  face  with  flat 
black  eyes  of  no  expression;  one  might  have  fancied  she 
could  not  even  see  vnth  them.  Something  moved  Jennie 
to  say  in  a  much  gentler  tone :  "What's  yer  name  ?  You 
know  yer  ovni  name,  don't  yuh  ?" 

"Oh,  law,  her  name's  Ida  Eoble,"  said  the  older  girl 
peevishly.  "My  soul,  w'y  don't  you  leave  her  be  ?  Ain't 
I  tellin'  you  she's  a  half-vnt  ?" 

'TLaura  Ida  Roble  put-a-penny-in-the-slot-get-it-back-as- 
soon-as-not!"  chanted  Laura  Ida  vdth  such  unexpected 
shrillness  and  volubility  that  Jennie  fairly  started  back. 
The  other  little  girl  doubled  over  in  a  burst  of  giggles, 
which  she  vainly  endeavored  to  stifle  under  the  formida- 
ble eye  of  their  conductor.  Laura  Ida  giggled  freely,  too, 
or  made  a  sound  that  might  have  been  construed  as  a 
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giggle;  her  face  did  not  change.  Even  the  older  girl 
smiled  sulkily. 

"That'd  the  way  she  always  does  when  anybody  asts 
her  name/'  she  explained  languidly,  and  resumed  her 
chewing  with  an  expression  of  profound  ennui. 

"You  all  live  neighbors,  I  guess?"  said  Jennie  to  the 
other  child,  dropping  her  attentions  to  Laura  Ida  Roble, 
by  whom,  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of  them,  she  did  not  find 
herself  at  all  amused.  It  had  been  a  disagreeable  revela- 
tion. "Gtee,  I'll  never  put  on  like  I  was  dumb  again,  if 
that's  the  way  they  do  I"  she  thought. 

The  other  little  girl  nodded.  Her  name,  it  appeared, 
was  Myrtle  Bauh.  All  of  them  came  from  the  sama 
street,  and  the  Eoble  child  from  the  same  house  as  her- 
self, she  informed  Jennie,  as  they  became  confidential. 
"Say,  don't  you  know  where  we're  goin',  honest?  I  do,'* 
she  said  with  superiority.    "It's  the  Reform." 

"Th'  Reform  ?"  repeated  Jennie,  unenlightened. 

"It's  the  lock-up,  that's  what  it  is,"  said  the  oldest  girl, 
scowling.    She  champed  her  gum  fiercely. 

"She's  awful  sore.  She  didn't  wanta  go  'way  from  her 
fella,"  Myrtle  imparted  to  Jennie  under  her  breath. 
'Watch  now !"  She  turned  to  Laura  Ida,  and  murmured 
in  her  ear  forcibly,  yet  with  supreme  caution,  rolling  a 
sharp  eye  at  their  older  companion's  moody  face.  "Say, 
Ida,  you  just  say  out  loud :  'My,  look  who's  here !  Stella 
Nippert's  beau!'  You  just  say  that  out  loud,  Ida.  Gb 
ahead,  you  kin  say  it.  I'll  give  you  some  candy.  Lis- 
ten, say :     'Look — ^who's — ^here ^  "     She  coached  the 

other  in  a  whisper  with  incredible  skill  and  perseverance. 

"Aw,  say  it  yerself,  w'y  don't  you?"  said  Jennie  in 
sudden  revolt  at  this  spectacle.  "Don't  do  her  that  way, 
's  long  as  she  ain't  got  all  her  sense.  'Tain't  like  she  c'ld 
git  back  at  yuh." 

"Can't  learn  her  anyhow,  I  don't  b'lieve,"  said  Myrtle, 
desisting.  "My  God,  what  a  grouch  you  got  I"  she  com- 
mented, eyeing  Jennie,  but  without  rancor.    She  was  an 
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amiable  and  light-hearted  creature..  "Oh,  looky,  looky, 
we  must  be  goin'  to  go  now!" 

Onoe  "on  the  cars"  their  guide  relaxed  a  little.  It 
would  be  no  easy  matter  for  any  of  them  to  escape  from 
the  moving  train,  and  doubtless  he  had  already  satisfied 
himself  that  they  were  not  of  the  character  to  attempt  it, 
or  capable  of  outwitting  him  in  any  circimistances.  He 
observed  leniently  their  journeys  to  the  water  cooler,  and 
their  commerce  with  the  other  passengers,  himself 
sprawled  in  the  opposite  seat,  wielding  a  penknife  on  hia 
fingernails,  or  a  toothpick  on  his  teeth,  or  beguiling  the 
hours  with  a  newspaper  which  somebody  had  left 
crunched  under  the  arm  of  the  chair.  He  even  took  a 
nap  on  a  long  stretch  of  road  between  stations,  waking 
up  like  an  accurately  timed  piece  of  mechanism,  a  few 
minutes  before  the  train  slowed  down.  Stella  Nippert  sat 
and  chewed  defiantly  in  one  corner  of  a  seat,  the  Roble 
youngster  huddled  in  the  other.  She  had  been  very  much 
frightened  when  the  train  began  to  move,  uttering  pain- 
ful, whimpering  noises  and  clinging  to  the  chair  back 
with  a  wild  look,  until  Jennie,  unsolicited,  managed  to 
quiet  her. 

"  'Tain't  goin'  t'  hurt  yuh,"  she  said  authoritatively. 
'Took  at  me !  I  been  on  'em  times  an'  times  before,  an' 
here  I  am,  ain't  I?  They  haven't  done  nothin'  to  me, 
have  they  ?  You  stick  to  me,  an'  I'll  take  care  of  yuh.  I 
won't  let  it  hurt  yuh,  see  ?"  The  other  was  soothed  more 
by  the  manner,  it  is  likely,  than  by  the  matter  of  these 
assurances,  which  brought  an  abrupt  laugh  from  the  man 
in  charge.  At  any  rate,  Laura  Ida  subsided  into  a  trem- 
bling silence,  and  presently  into  the  loose-mouthed  apathy 
in  which  Jennie  had  first  seen  her. 

They  went  on  and  on.  The  journey  took  five  hours 
and  led  them  through  the  center  of  the  State.  It  was 
past  the  middle  of  May,  and  very  pleasant  and  flowery 
in  the  southern  part,  but  the  season  was  later  as  they 
drew  away  from  the  Ohio,  with  woods  just  greening  and 
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roads  still  deep  in  mud,  and  every  "run"  that  would  be 
dry  as  dust  in  August,  now  a  ferocious  little  cofTee-colored 
Nile,  tearing  at  its  banks.  It  seemed  to  Jennie  that  all 
the  landscape  had  a  newly  wet  and  shining  look,  such  as 
nothing  in  the  city  ever  wore  even  after  a  rain;  and  she 
had  a  confused  sense  that  there  were  things  about  it  both 
ugly  and  beautiful.  She  gazed  at  the  bams  and  fences 
and  winter-gnawed  ricks  of  straw,  and  factory  chimneys 
against  the  horizon,  and  lonesome  little  graveyards  once 
in  a  while  on  the  hillsides,  in  equal  ignorance  and  specu- 
lation. Nevertheless  she  had  not  sufficient  curiosity  or 
initiative  to  ask  the  man  whither  they  were  bound;  but 
Myrtle  Eauh,  who  turned  out,  upon  further  acquaintance, 
to  be  an  insatiable  seeker  after  truth,  or  at  least  informa- 
tion, set  herself  to  discover  without  loss  of  time. 

"It's  Proctor's.  He  says  we're  to  get  off  at  a 
place  called  Proctor's/'  she  told  Jennie.  "Ever  been 
there  ?" 

"I  guess  not    I  don't  remember." 

'Wy,  I  thought  you  said  you'd  been  on  fh'  cars  often. 
It's  funny  you  don't  remember  Proctor's,"  said  Myrtle 
suspiciously. 

"Well,  I  don't.    Is  that  where  th'  Reform  is  at  ?" 

"S'pose." 

True  enough,  in  the  afternoon,  they  arrived  at  Proc- 
tor's, the  fact  being  advertised  by  their  guardian  starting 
out  of  one  of  his  brief  dozes  at  some  signal  or  warning 
noted  only  by  his  practiced  ear,  and  ordering  them  curtly 
to  get  their  traps  together;  the  train  was  already  slowing 
as  he  stood  up,  stretching  himself,  and  reached  his  over- 
coat down  from  the  rack.  A  brakeman  came  in  and 
bawled  unintelligibly.  None  of  the  other  passengers 
moved,  a  few  of  them  glancing  over  the  girlp  incuriously 
as  they  filed  down  the  aisle.  Myrtle  had  ber  possessions 
in  a  basket  covered  with  a  piece  of  black  oiAclodi  fastened 
down  around  the  edges  with  long  stitches  of  c^arpet  thread ; 
the  black  surface  was  scaling  off  in  patches,  ;and  she  had 
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entertained  herself  during  the  entire  day  when  other 
recreation  palled  by  picking  off  flakes  of  it  Stella  car- 
ried a  newspaper  bundle.  Jennie  herself  went  flying 
light  in  the  matter  of  baggage,  owning  not  a  stitch  in  the 
world  except  the  clothes  on  her  back,  so  she  lent  a  help- 
ing hand  to  Laura  Ida  Boble,  who,  to  judge  by  externals, 
was  the  best  provided  of  the  lot,  with  a  heavy,  weather- 
beaten  canvas  telescope  bound  about  with  clothes  line  in 
such  a  fashion  that  it  yawned  open  along  one  side.  The 
girls  had  a  hard  struggle  with  it.  A  moment  or  two, 
and  they  were  on  the  cinder  platform  of  the  station,  the 
train  gathered  itself  up  with  a  kind  of  creaking  and  grind- 
ing sigh,  and  departed  in  gradually  increasing  haste 
around  a  curve,  hooting  desolately  once  or  twice;  after  its 
clatter  and  motion  all  day  they  stood  stunned  by  the  still- 
ness of  the  countryside. 

The  station  agent  came  out,  whistling,  with  a  ring  of 
keys  jingling  in  his  hand,  and  nodded  to  their  leader, 
'^ellol''  he  said,  and  gave  the  girls  a  thorough  and  un- 
abashed survey.  ''The  folks  from  the  Home'll  be  along 
directly,  I  guess,"  he  then  added;  "I  'phoned  'em  your 
wire,"  and  passed  on  to  the  freight  shed.  They  could  hear 
a  hollow  clamor  of  things  being  trundled  about  within, 
and  he  reappeared  with  two  barrels  on  a  truck,  which  he 
pushed  toward  the  end  of  the  little  esplanade;  they  bore 
a  stenciled  legend:  "Girls'  Industrial  Home,  Proctor's 
Crossing,  Del.  Co.  O.,"  which  Myrtle  Eauh  read  off  with 
a  glib  facility  of  which  Jennie  found  herself,  somewhat 
to  her  own  surprise,  keenly  envious. 

''Gee,  you  read  nice !"  she  said,  in  wistful  admiration. 
"I  wish  I  c'ld  read  that  nice !" 

"It's  easy,"  said  Myrtle,  patronizingly  modest  "You 
c'ld  learn,  I  shouldn't  wonder." 

Jennie  eyed  her.  "Oh,  I'll  learn,"  she  said  in  her 
strong,  calm  voice,  after  the  slight  pause  habitual  with 
her.  "I  mean  t'  learn.  I  can  read  all  but  that  long  word 
now.    What  does  it  say,  d'yuh  know  f " 
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'^Why — ^why,  nothin'.  It's  just  a  word.  It's  just  a 
name,  I  guess." 

'^Yuh  don't  know  what  it  stands  for/'  said  Jennie,  with 
composure. 

"Well,  s'pose  I  don't?  What's  the  odds?"  retorted 
Myrtle,  who  was  not  supersensitive.  "Say,  I  see  some- 
thin'  comin'  I  Say,  it  looks  like  the  Black  Maria !"  She 
had  eyes  everywhere.  "Not  that  way,  off  that  way,  don't 
you  see,  you  Windy,  you?  That  way!  Oh,  there,  it's 
gone!  It's  went  into  them  trees.  W'y  didn't  you  look 
quicker  ?" 

The  agent  returned,  whistling,  and  stared  again  ex- 
haustively as  he  walked  hy  them.  "If  that  mutt  rubbers 
at  me  like  that  again,  I'll  show  him!"  Stella  Nippert  an- 
nounced with  startling  venom.  It  was  as  if  she  had  bit- 
ten the  words  off  from  some  hidden  supply  and  cast  them 
from  her.  The  agent  seemed  careless  of  her  prejudices, 
although  he  must  have  heard  her ;  he  sat  down  on  the 
truck,  and  continued  to  whistle,  glancing  at  them  from 
time  to  time.  Myrtle  edged  nearer  to  him. 
^  Jennie  sat  down  on  the  verge  of  the  platform  with  her 
feet  dangling  between  the  ties,  and  her  chin  propped  on 
her  two  hands,  and  contemplated  the  landscape.  The 
station  stood  quite  alone,  but  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
squares,  as  she  calculated,  there  were  the  roofs  and  gable 
ends  of  several  houses,  and  the  wooden  steeple  of  a 
church.  Trees  intervened;  there  was  a  miry  stock  pen, 
two  or  three  switches  with  one  lonely  box  car  marooned 
among  them,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks  a  round 
pond  whitely  reflecting  the  heavens,  like  a  hole  cut 
through  into  some  kind  of  underground  sky.  In  no  di- 
rection was  there  to  be  seen  such  a  thing  as  a  street  lamp, 
a  trolley  post,  a  sidewalk,  the  red  and  green  and  ultra- 
marine lights  of  a  drug  store,  a  single  object  familiar  to 
her  daily  view  heretofore.  But  Jennie  did  not  begin  to 
miss  or  pine  for  her  city,  or  feel  oppressed  by  this  rural 
loneliness.    She  was  as  nearly  rooitless  as  any  human  being 
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can  beu  What  interested  her  most  just  now  was  the  fact, 
becoming  more  manifest  every  minute,  that  The  Reform, 
wherever  and  whatever  it  might  be,  was  not  located  at 
Proctor's.  Behind  her  she  heard  Laura  Ida  monotonously 
reciting  her  " Put-a-penny-in-the-slot ,"  a  sur- 
prised ejaculation  from  the  agent,  and  Myrtle's  incisive 
laughter;  she  sat  unmoved,  but  an  instant  later  a  sound 
of  wheels  did  cause  her  to  turn  her  head. 

It  was  Myrtle's  "Black  Maria"  that  was  approaching — 
a  covered  carry-all  with  two  stout  dapple-gray  horses, 
their  tails  untidily  knotted  up  to  escape  the  mud.  The 
driver  was  an  elderly  man  with  a  chin  beard,  wearing  a 
pea-jacket  and  a  fur  cap  with  ear  tabs.  He  exchanged  a 
perfunctory  salute  with  the  other  men  as  he  drew  up,  and 
inventoried  the  girls  with  a  mild,  watery  blue  eye,  which 
was  surprisingly  searching  and  steady  nevertheless. 

**You  going  over,  Mr.  Hurford  ?"  he  asked  the  guardian. 
"Then  I  can't  take  those  to-day.  Hen."  Here  he  ad- 
dressed the  station  agent,  pointing  to  the  barrels  with  a 
stubbed  whip.  "I'll  be  full  up  as  it  is.  To-morry'U  do 
just  as  well."  He  scanned  Jennie,  Myrtle  and  Ida  in 
succession,  his  glance  resting  longest,  perhaps,  on  the 
last  named.  "That  one  can  sit  between  you  and  I,"  he 
said  to  Hurford,  indicating  Jennie.  "There's  room  in  the 
back  for  the  others."  And  they  were  all  loaded  into  the 
Black  Maria  accordingly. 

They  drove  away  following  the  unkempt  country  pike 
straight  into  the  west,  and  turning  their  backs  on  the 
group  of  houses.  The  two  men  talked  intermittently, 
and  Jennie  sometimes  listened  when  she  was  not  too  ab- 
sorbed in  watching  the  new  processions  of  barns,  straw- 
ricks,  and  ragged  fence  rows  defile  on  either  hand. 

"Any  trouble  ?"  the  driver  asked  once. 

"Nope.    This  is  a  tame  bunch." 

That  was  all  for  a  while;  then  the  driver  said  argu- 
mentatively:  "I  never  could  see  why  their  folks  don't 
send  that  kind  you've  got  back  there  to  a  institution." 
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Mr.  >Hurford  drew  one  side  of  his  face  into  a  compli- 
cated squint,  spat  over  the  wheel,  and  remarked:  ^'The 
Home's  an  institution,  ain't  it  ?" 

^'That  ain't  the  kind  I  mean,  you  know  that  as  well  as 
I  do,"  retorted  the  other.  He  set  one  muddy  boot  on  the 
brake  as  they  began  to  go  down  hill,  half  twisting  in  his 
seat  to  face  his  companion,  and  still  keep  one  eye  on  the ' 
horses.  ''I  mean  the  Idiot  Asylum.  That's  what  it's  for. 
A  child  like  that  behind  you  hadn't  ought  to  be  sent  to 
any  Reform  School.  There  ain't  anything  to  reform 
about  'em.  You  can't  reform  sense  into  'em.  Why  don't 
their  folks  send  'em  to  a  institution,  that's  what  gets  im." 

"Well,  't  ain't  so  easy,"  said  Hurford  oracularly. 

"I  suppose  they  have  to  get  certif  cates  from  the  C'mis- 
sioners  and  such,  hey  ?" 

The  other  wagged  his  head  in  a  noncommittal  gesture. 
His  grunt  might  have  been  assent  or  not,  it  was  impossible 
to  say. 

"I  suppose  it's  liable  to  cost  'em  something,  and  this 
way  they  get  it  free.  Well,  as  long  as  you're  going  to 
comer  the  State  into  taking  care  of  your  chil'ren  and 
feeding  'em  and  teaching  'em  and  doctoring  'em  and  pay- 
ing for  their  clothes — as  long  as  you've  set  out  to  do  tiiat, 
it  don't  make  a  mite  of  diff'rence  what  place  does  it,  I  ex- 
pect," said  the  driver  philosophically,  and  fell  silent 
again. 

They  came  to  a  remarkable  erection  in  the  way  of  a 
bridge,  a  long  wooden  tunnel  crossing  the  river  on  stone 
piers.  Inside  it  there  was  an  eerie  twiUght,  the  hoofs 
and  wheels  roused  mellow  thunders,  one  smelled  livery- 
stable  odors  of  hay  and  dust  and  manure,  and  between 
the  cracks  of  the  floor  might  be  caught  dizzying  glimpses 
of  the  river  racing  below.  On  the  other  side  there  was  a 
hill  to  climb ;  at  the  top  of  it  Jennie  all  at  once  beheld  a 
great  park-like  enclosure,  some  long,  high,  many-winr 
dowed  brick  houses,  a  few  smaller  ones  dotted  about  at 
random  among  the  trees,  and  near  at  hand,  as  they  turned 
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into  a  gateway,  a  series  of  low-eaved  buildings  with  steep 
glass  roofsythrough  which  masses  of  green  and  white  and 
many  colors  glowed  mistily.  At  the  sight,  for  the  first 
time  in  all  these  days,  splendid  and  happy  memories 
rushed  back  to  Jennie  Gushing;  she  started  up  with  an 
exclamation,  seizing  the  driver  by  his  pea-jacket,  shaking 
him  in  her  excitement. 

^'Mister,  oh,  mister,  I  know  what  that  there  is!  I 
know  what  it  is !  It's  a  flower  market — it's  a  jabezelliott 
flower  market,  ain't  it,  mister  ?  I  know  what  it  is !  Can 
I  git  to  go  there  ?  Yuh  don't  have  t'  pay  nothin'  in  th* 
city.    Say,  can  I  git  t'  go  there  ?    Please,  mister !" 

"Well,  by  gum  I"  said  the  farmer,  in  astonishment. 
"What's  got  into  you  ?" 

"Well,  I  should  say  by  gum!"  Hurford  echoed.  He 
pulled  Jennie  down.  "Keep  still,  young  one !  You  don't 
want  to  fall  out  and  get  run  over,  do  you  ?" 

"Busted  out  like  one  of  these  geysers,  didn't  she  ?"  said 
the  driver.  "Ain't  she  got  the  voice  for  calling  cows, 
though?"  he  added  in  burlesque  admiration. 

"First  time  she's  sprung  it  on  us!"  said  Hurford.  He 
made  a  humorous  face  at  her.  "Don't  let  go  like  that 
again,  kid.    I've  got  a  weak  heart." 

"Can  I  git  t'  go  t'  th'  flow'r  market?"  Jennie  urged 
again.  She  saw  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from 
either  one  of  them.  "I  know  about  flow'rs.  I  got  a 
Chinee  lily "    She  stopped. 

They  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  largest  brick  building, 
and  a  man  came  down  the  steps.  The  girls  got  out,  obey- 
ing orders. 

"You're  scairt.  You're  cryin',"  Myrtle  whispered  to 
Jennie. 

"Naw,  I  ain't."  Jennie  resolutely  adjusted  her  face 
to  its  ordinary  stolidity.  She  had  been  thinking  of  her 
Chinese  lily ;  it  must  have  withered  by  this  time. 


CHAPTER  V 

Upwaed  of  fifty  years  ago,  a  generation  or  two  before 
Jennie  Cushing  was  consigned  to  its  keeping,  there  was 
no  such  establishment  in  existence  as  the  Girls'  Indus- 
trial  Home,  Del.  Co.  O.,  otherwise,  and  much  better  if 
less  elegantly,  known  as  the  State  Reformatory,  or,  in 
simple  phrase,  the  Reform  School  It  has  had  still  another 
name,  for  even  at  so  late  a  period  as — ahem  I — ^the  youth 
of  the  present  writer,  it  used  to  be  referred  to  quite  com- 
monly as  ^'the  Springs,"  and  the  oldest  inhabitant  may 
be  calling  it  so  yet,  remembering  the  time  when  the  site 
was  occupied  as  a  summer  resort,  with  a  flimsy  wooden 
hotel,  and  cottages,  and  a  band  of  music  in  the  summer 
evenings,  and  Saturday  night  "hops"  (for  all  I  know) 
attracting  pilgrims  of  a  very  different  stripe  from  Mr. 
Hurford  and  his  party.  The  body  of  water  which  gave 
it  this  early  name  and  fame  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  glade 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  under  a  classic  cast-iron  pavilion ; 
it  wells  up  from  untold  depths,  and  brims  and  drips  over 
a  tulip-shaped  marble  bowl,  scenting  the  air  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  around  with  the  odors  of  gehenna — 
oh,  Bandusian  fountain,  clearer  than  glass!  White  sul- 
phur technically  describes  its  character,  I  am  told.  The 
place,  after  some  seasons  of  unstable  popularity,  at  last 
closed  its  doors;  and  presently  the  State  stepped  in, 
bought  up  the  Spring  itself  and  some  acres  round  about, 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  old  wooden  hostelry,  erected 
first  one  and  then  another  and  another  impressive  brick 
structure  as  its  needs  expanded,  hired  a  number  of  firm- 
jawed  ladies  to  superintend  it,  and  embarked  upon  the 
business  of  teaching  successive  batches  of  Stella  Nip- 

perts,  Ida  Robles,  and  Jennie  Cushings  how  to  lead  re- 
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formed  and  blameless  lives.  It  is  strange  to  figure  this 
crew  being  drilled  and  punished,  and  playing  tag  and 
singing  hynms  upon  the  scene  of  all  the  antebeUum  danc- 
ing and  gambling  and  flirtation.  And  where  the  hoop 
skirts  and  velvet  waistcoats  of  eighteen-fif  ty-siz  once  flour- 
ished in  idleness,  you  may  now  behold  brigades  of  checked 
blue  gingham  tunics  fetching  pails  of  water  from  the 
Spring,  and  performing  all  manner  of  homely  domestic 
evolutions.  It  is  the  queerest  and  mpst  typically  Amer- 
ican of  time's  revenges. 

By  the  time  Jennie  reached  there  the  company  of 
young  women  in  need  of  reform  had  grown  to  such  num- 
bers that  there  was  an  imposing  show  of  brick  buildings 
to  accommodate  them,  half  a  dozen  or  more  in  a  row,  with 
dormitories,  refectories,  school  rooms,  laundries,  libraries, 
what-not.  They  were  set  in  lawns  with  flower  beds  and 
trees  and  smooth  gravel  walks  in  between.  Smaller  brick 
cottage  houses  were  to  be  seen  here  and  there,  stables, 
gardens  and  hot-houses.  Jennie  thought  that  if  it  was  a 
jail,  as  the  Nippert  girl  had  said,  it  was  as  unlike  the 
jails  of  her  tolerably  wide  observation  as  the  jabezelliott 
flower  market.  To  be  sure  there  were  iron  bars  at  some 
of  the  windows,  but  those  were  a  familiar  sight  along  the 
alleys  and  at  the  area  openings  of  the  city.  Who  ever 
heard  before  of  a  jail  with  vines  growing  over  it  like  the 
biggest  brick  building,  and  in  front  of  it  a  pond  rimmed 
with  stones  with  a  little  mound  of  stones  in  the  middle, 
on  which  stood  a  green-looking  boy  and  girl  holding  an 
umbrella  over  their  heads,  whereon  the  water  sprayed 
and  came  down  like  live  rain  ?  Jail  ?  Stuff !  She  could 
name  some  of  the  flowers  springing  in  the  borders — ^these, 
tulips ;  those,  narcissus.  Think  of  tulips  and  narcissus  in 
a  jail  yard !  There  were  no  Cops  about  outside,  no  long 
stone  corridors  with  grated  doors  within,  no  ugly  and  ill- 
smelling  room  where  a  man  asked  her  questions  from  be- 
hind a  high  desk.  Instead,  in  a  place  with  a  red  carpet, 
a  looking-glass  over  the  mantel,  red  chairs  and  sofas,  and 
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a  gold  steam  coil  in  one  comer — in  this  magnificent 
apartment,  a  gentleman  with  spectacles  examined  and  as- 
signed Jennie  to  Family  Number  6;  and  a  tall  girl  of 
about  seventeen  was  summoned  from  sweeping  the  hall  to 
take  her  to  Cottage  Number  6,  where  the  family  lived. 
Their  party  was  to  be  separated.  Myrtle  having  already 
been  sent  to  the  family  in  Cottage  Number  3 ;  Laura  Ida 
Roble  put-a-penny-in-the-slot  was  going  through  that  re- 
frain, in  answer  to  the  spectacled  gentleman,  as  Jennie 
and  her  guide  left.  A  dirge  would  have  been  preferable 
to  Jennie ;  she  was  glad  to  get  out  of  hearing. 

The  older  girl  walked  along  with  swift  and  rather 
graceful  strides,  holding  herself  erect  in  her  blue-checked 
gingham  dress.  There  was  a  kind  of  elusive  prettiness 
about  her  small  dark  face,  which  had  heavy  black  eye- 
brows meeting  above  her  nose,  and  large,  very  bright 
black  eyes.  Jennie  decided  that  she  looked  queer,  without 
knowing  that  the  look  was  specifically  that  of  another 
race,  as  completely  foreign  as  were  the  girl's  quick  ges- 
tures, her  bird-like  way  of  carrying  her  head  with  the 
black  braids  charmingly  wound  about  it,  the  ineffable 
distinction  she  managed  to  impart  to  her  well-nigh  shape- 
less costume.  Sudden  curiosity  about  her  and  everybody 
and  everything  connected  with  the  place  entered  and  took 
possession  of  Jennie ;  it  was  one  of  the  rare  times  in  her 
life  when  she  wanted  to  ask  questions. 

"Where's  it  at?  Where  we're  goin'  to,  I  mean?"  she 
began. 

"Number  Six?  It's  down  there.  The  farthest  off,  see ?" 
the  girl  said  clearly  and  intelligibly,  but  with  a  faint  tang 
to  the  words  that  at  once  puzzled  and  attracted  Jennie. 
Upon  the  instant  she  had  an  illumination;  the  girl  must 
be  a  dago.  That  sober  second  thought,  which  she  seldom 
failed  to  take,  restrained  her  impulse  to  find  out  imme- 
diately. Time  enough  for  that  when  she  should  have 
asked  about  all  the  other  things  she  wanted  to  know, 
questions  which  she  had  already,  almost  unconsciously, 
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ranged  in  an  orderly  sequence,  after  the  habit  of  her 
mind. 

"I'm  glad  it's  so  far  oflF.  That'll  make  us  walk  longer," 
she  remarked.  "Does  everybody  here  have  to  live  in  one 
of  'em — one  of  them  families,  y*  know?" 

Yes,  nearly  everybody,  the  other  told  her.  That  is, 
they  almost  always  went  to  one  or  other  of  the  cottages 
when  they  first  came,  according  to  how  old  they  were,  you 
know.  The  real  little  ones  were  in  Family  Eight.  No, 
you  didn't  stay  there  always — they  moved  you  (promoted, 
they  called  it)  as  you  kept  growing  up,  till  you  got  to  the 
big  house,  the  one  Jennie  and  she  had  just  left. 

Jennie  listened  and,  slightly  startled,  found  herself 
obliged  to  revise  the  arrangement  of  her  inquiries. 

*^'y,  how  long  d'yuh  have  to  stay?  Ain't  it  'cordin' 
to  what  yuh  got  sent  up  fer  ?"  she  said.  "How  much  time 
d'yuh  have  t'  do  fer  scrappin'  with  a  boy  and  doin'  him 
up,  fr  instance  ?" 

The  girl  halted  abruptly,  eyeing  Jennie  with  her  head 
on  one  side,  in  a  more  bird-like  pose  than  ever ;  then  she 
laughed,  but  in  so  companionable  and  confidential  a  way 
that  it  was  impossible  to  take  offense  at  her.  She  began 
to  explain  vehemently,  reinforcing  her  words  with  certain 
odd  and  astonishingly  descriptive  shrugs,  nods,  movements 
of  her  eyebrows,  of  her  whole  vivid,  restless  face.  Un- 
consciously they  loitered  while  she  was  expounding. 

'^ell,  I  knew  't  wasn't  any  jail,"  Jennie  said,  herself 
somewhat  amused  when  the  recital  was  finished.  "I 
couldn't  make  up  my  mind  what  it  was,  that's  all.  If 
yuh  gotta  stay  here  till  you're  growed,  that'll  be  'bout 
five  years  fr  me,  I  guess.  You're  in  th'  big  house  now, 
80  I  s'pose  yuh  ain't  got  much  longer  here." 

"A  year.     I'm  seventeen." 

''How  long  you  been  here  ?" 

"Three  years." 

"How  is  it  anyhow  ?  D'yuh  like  it  ?"  said  Jennie,  with 
an  odd  feeling  tiiat  the  answer  might  be  niore  important 
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to  her  than  anything  she  had  heard  yet  If  Harie  Lerouz, 
which  the  other  had  revealed  to  be  her  rather  interesting 
and  unusual  name,  had  liked  it,  Jennie  was  sure  that  she 
herself  would.  The  phrase  was  not  in  her  vocabulary,  or 
she  would  have  said  that  their  tastes  were  sympathetic ;  as 
it  was,  she  could  only  feel  inarticulately.  And  when 
Marie  replied  with  a  raised  left  shoulder,  a  twisting  of 
her  mouth,  and  with  both  hands  flinging,  as  it  were,  a 
light  gesture  of  philosophical  indifference  upon  the  air, 
Jennie  translated  her  with  an  accuracy  that  obscurely 
delighted  herself. 

"'T  ain't  so  bad  but  what  it  might  be  worse,  huh?" 
she  replied.  ''I  kinder  was  commencin'  t'  think  so  fom 
everything  you  been  sayin'.  Gk)in'  t'  school  now;  I  don' 
mind  goin'  t'  school.  Er  washin'  dishes,  'n'  cookin',  either. 
Gee,  yuh  gotta  do  somethin*;  yuh  can't  just  set  all  day 
long.  An'  bavin'  somebody  everlastin'ly  after  yuh  th' 
whole  time — that  ain't  such  a  much.  They  won't  do 
nothin'  to  yuh,  if  yuh  don't  do  nothin'  to  them,  ain't 
that  so  ?" 

"That's  about  it,'*  said  Marie  cheerfully.  "Of  course 
there's  times  I  just  hate  it,  and  it  seems  like  I  can't  wait 
till  I  get  out  Afterward  I  always  laugh  at  myself  for 
feeling  that  fool  way.  I  can't  get  out,  so  what's  the  use 
of  me  worrying  ?" 

"I'll  bet  th'  girls  sometimes  try  to  get  out,  thoudi,  don't 
they  r' 

"Yes,  every  now  and  then  one  of  'em  tries.  They're 
always  caught." 

"What  do  they  do  to  'em  ?" 

Marie  made  an  expressive  gesture;  it  was  voluble  in 
information. 

"They're  boobs  to  try  it  anyhow!"  said  Jennie  with 
contempt 

"Surel" 

They  walked  on  in  increasing  harmony.  Jennie,  in 
fact,  had  already  been  attacked  by  one  of  those  fits  of 
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fantastio  devotion  to^  and  admiration  for^  a  girl  several 
years  older  than  herself  which  the  half-grown  youngster 
of  this  sex  inevitably  has  to  suffer.  As  long  as  the  feel- 
ing does  not  make  the  object  of  it  ridiculous,  it  is  generally 
received  with  amiability;  and  Jennie  Gushing  was  not 
the  person  to  make  herself  or  anybody  else  ridiculous. 
She  accompanied  the  other,  contented  and  sober,  without 
undue  demonstrations,  and  Marie,  on  her  side,  manifested 
an  encouraging  tolerance,  freedom,  and  liberality  of  talk. 

"Do  you  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  the  minute  I  get 
out?"  she  said,  and,  scarcely  waiting  for  Jennie  to  shake 
her  head,  went  on:  "I'm  going  to  buy  a  pair  of  corsets 
the  very  first  money  I  get.  It's  awful  the  way  they  make 
you  go  without  corsets.  We  all  look  the  jay-est."  She 
glanced  down  at  her  dress  with  unmeasured  scorn.  "Yah! 
I  hate  the  clothes  worse  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  I 
desfi&e  'em.  That's  what  makes  me  the  maddest.  We 
don't  have  to  look  ugly  just  because  we're  here.  They 
make  us  dress  ugly,  and  they  put  ugly  things  all  around 
everywhere  for  us  to  look  at,  and  what  for  ?  That  don't 
do  us  any  good  I" 

She  spoke  with  a  bitterness  and  an  evident  sincerity 
that  amazed  Jennie  as  much  as  her  allegations  about  the 
appearance  of  the  place.  More  and  more  was  she  becom- 
ing interested  in  Marie  Leroux. 

"W'y — w'y,  /  thought  it  was  real  pretty  here,"  she 
stammered. 

"That's  because  you've  never  seen  anything  like  it  be- 
fore, I  guess,"  Marie  said  acutely ;  "but  don't  you  believe 
it  I"  She  flourished  a  disdainful  hand  around.  "This 
ain't  pretty!  They've  got  the  lawn  all  spotted  up  with 
rounds  and  stars  and  half  moons  of  red  and  yellow  flowers 
and  things  with  big  leaves  in  summertime.  That  ain't 
pretty.  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  it,  I  don't 
know  how  it  ought  to  be,  but  I  wouldn't  have  it  that  way 
one  minute,  if  it  was  mine.  And  look  at  that  silly  old 
fountain  1    It's  the  limit,  that  fountain  is  I" 
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Jennie  gazed  at  the  fountain  with  new  eyes ;  all  at  once 
it  ceased  to  please  her.  Under  the  spell  of  the  other  girl's 
fiery  conviction  the  thing  looked  even  to  the  ignorant 
child  woefully  cheap  and  commonplace — as  indeed  it  was. 
"What's  th'  matter  of  it,  anyhow?"  she  asked,  perplexed. 

**I  don't  knowl"  Marie  cried  out,  with  a  despairing 
shrug.  "I  don't  know  what's  the  matter.  I  know  I'd 
rather  have  a  plain  pump  than  that  thing — ^that's  all  I 
know !" 

"Is  it  iron,  d'yuh  know  f " 

"I  guess  so.  Who  cares  if  it  is?  It  couldn't  be  any 
uglier  if  it  was  made  outa  mud." 

"Well,  I  seen  somethin'  once  that  was  made  of  iron, 
't  least  it  looked  like  iron,  'n'  it  was  kinder  th'  same  thing 
like  that  fountain,  only  it  was  littler — ever  so  much  littler 
— real  teenchy  little,  y'know,"  said  Jennie  excitedly,  in- 
ordinately gratified  to  find  tiie  other's  eyes  fixed  on  her 
for  the  first  time  with  serious  attention,  ^^t  was  in  th' 
man's  place  where  I  went  one  time  t'  pay  him  some 
money.  I  know  you'd  'a'  liked  it — oh,  I  just  know 
you'd  'a'  liked  it!  It  was  only  about  so  big — ^two  lit- 
tle iron  people  dancin',  yuh  know,  'n'  they  looked 
like  they'd  move  th'  next  minute  while  you  was  lookin' 
at  'em !" 

"They  ain't  people — ^that  ain't  the  word  to  call  them. 
They  must  have  been  statuettes,"  interrupted  Marie,  seiz- 
ing upon,  as  it  were,  and  comprehending  this  vague 
description  with  extraordinary  quickness.  "I've  seen 
things  like  that  in  windows.  They're  all  right!  It  was 
standing  on  a  table^  wasn't  it?  It  wasn't  down  on  the 
fioor ?" 

Jennie  was  still  discoursing  about  Mr.  Walcott's  pa- 
per weight  with  a  fiuency  and  animation  which  would 
have  confounded  anyone  who  knew  her,  when  Cottage 
Number  Six  was  reached.  She  parted  from  her  new 
friend  with  a  reluctance  which  the  older  girl  seemed,  in 
some  degree,  to  share.     For  when  Jennie  said  to  her 
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flhyly:  "Don't  I  git  t*  see  yuh  any  morel"  Marie  an- 
swered  heartily: 

"Sure  you  do,  kiddy!  I  hope  bo,  anyhow.  Sundays, 
you  know.  Don't  you  know,  Sundays,  in  chapel?  Tell 
you  what,  just  when  they  stand  up  for  the  first  hymn,  you 
look  over  to  where  the  red  hats  are,  and  you'll  see  me, 
and  I'll  be  looking  right  at  you.    You  can't  miss  me." 

"Red  hats?"  repeated  Jennie. 

"Yes.  Every  family's  got  a  different  colored  hat  to 
wear  Sundays  in  chapel,  you  know.  There  ain't  any  hats 
for  week  days,  but  you  always  have  one  for  Sundays. 
Ours  are  red,  and  they  wear  blue  in  your  family.  That's 
right,  ain't  it.  Miss  Porter?" 

"Blue  hats.  That's  right.  You'd  best  run  right  along 
now,  M'ree,"  said  the  matron,  in  a  business-like,  but  not 
unkind  manner.  "You  come  with  me — what's  your 
name?  Jennie?  Well,  come  along,  Jennie.  You  go  on 
back  now,  M'ree." 

"You'll  look  nice  in  a  blue  hat,"  said  the  last-named 
aesthetic  young  person,  cocking  her  head  to  one  side  again, 
and  surveying  Jennie  through  narrowed  lids.  "Won't 
she  look  nice  in  blue,  Miss  Porter,  with  that  hair  and 
eyes?  Well,  s'long!"  She  darted  upon  Jennie,  taking 
hold  of  her  by  the  shoulders,  gave  her  a  couple  of  rapid 
kisses,  one  on  either  cheek,  and  sped  away  with  inde- 
scribably quick,  light  movements. 

"Well,  you  have  got  the  big  blue  eyes,  sure  enough!" 
the  matron  ejaculated  involuntarily,  observing  Jennie's 
face  and  expression  as  she  looked  after  the  receding  fig- 
ure. Miss  Porter  gave  her  arm  a  slight  shake.  "Here, 
wake  up  I"  she  said  with  a  laugh. 

The  child  followed  her  into  the  house,  in  a  queer,  a 
pathetic  ecstasy.  I  doubt  if  anybody  had  ever  kissed  Jen- 
nie Gushing  before  in  her  life. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  consider- 
ing the  untrammeled  life  she  had  led  hitherto^  Jennie 
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found  nothing  very  irksome  or  oppressive  in  the  hard  and 
fast  routine  to  which  she  was  now  introduced.  Her 
enmity  to  the  Law  had  always  been  passive;  she  sought 
no  quarrel  with  it — quite  the  reverse.  What  she  most 
keenly  wanted  was  to  keep  from  having  such  a  quarrel 
thrust  upon  her.  Even  if  the  rules  to  which  she  must  be 
subject  had  seemed  to  her  harsh  or  silly  or  tyrannous,  it 
is  an  open  question  whether  her  invetera/e  prudeAce 
would  have  allowed  her  to  rebel.  But,  as  a  matter  of  f  act, 
Jennie  thought  them  reasonable  enough.  Why  should 
the  girls  not  be  obliged  to  go  to  bed  and  get  up  at  a  rigidly 
fixed  hour?  One  must  go  to  bed  and  get  up  some  time. 
Why  should  they  not  march  in  to  their  meals  in  silence 
and  ordered  ranks?  The  main  thing  was  the  meal,  not 
where  and  when  and  how  they  ate  it;  if  any  of  them  had 

ever  been  as  hungry  as  she  had  been 1    Why  should 

they  not  go  to  chapel  and  go  to  school,  even  if  they  did 
not  particularly  care  about  it  ?  It  was  much  easier  to  go 
and  be  done  with  it  than  to  fight  and  squall  and  sulk — and 
still  be  made  to  go  in  the  end  I  There  seemed  to  her 
something  miserably  weak  in  such  a  bootless  defiance  of 
a  power  that  the  veriest  fool  could  see  was  too  strong  to 
be  defied.  If  she  should  set  out  to  dare  the  authorities, 
she  would  make  a  good  job  of  it;  but  she  had  too  much 
sense  I  The  girl  felt,  without  knowing  how  to  formulate 
it,  a  certain  dignity  in  her  well-considered  obedience,  a 
pride  of  complete  sanity. 

Without  doubt  she  was  favorably  influenced  toward  the 
G.  I.  Home  (as  she  presently  found  it  was  called  by  all 
the  five  hundred  and  odd  inmates)  in  the  beginning  of 
her  stay  by  the  fact  that,  for  nearly  the  first  time  that 
she  could  remember,  she  was  physically  comfortable. 
Jennie  liked  the  clean,  coarse  food,  the  clean,  coarse 
clothing  (blue-checked  ginghams,  hats  with  parti-colored 
cheesecloth  trimmings,  and  all!),  the  bare  rooms,  aired 
and  sunlit,  the  severe  iron  cot  beds  which  she  studied  to 
make  up  with  a  fastidious  trinmess.     She  liked  to  smell 
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the  fresh,  decent  laundry  smells,  to  run  out  and  spread 
a  wet  towel  on  the  grass,  to  wield  a  hot,  tidy  flatiron.  She 
liked  being  busy  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  executed  her 
tasks  unhurried,  yet  quickly  and  thoroughly,  with  the 
tranquil  strength  and  precision  of  a  machine.  That  any 
kind  of  work  might  be  mere  drudgery,  Jennie  could  not 
have  imderstood;  always  she  contrived  to  be,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  master  of  the  thing  she  did.  Absolute 
health  perhaps  contributed  to  the  calmness  and  efficiency. 
In  the  everyday  phrase,  Jennie  did  not  know  what  nerves 
were,  she  never  felt  an  ache  or  pain,  never  got  tired,  never 
showed  anything  but  a  normal  appetite  for  food  and  sleep ; 
and  in  two  or  three  epidemics  of  measles,  fevers  and  so  on 
that  broke  out  among  the  girls  while  she  was  there  she 
helped  to  nurse  and  care  for  the  sick  with  the  same  readi- 
ness, ease  and  reliability  she  displayed  about  everything 
to  which  she  set  her  hand,  and  moved  through  the  hos- 
pital victoriously,  immune. 

In  the  course  of  all  the  cooking  and  cleaning  and  going 
to  school,  she  occasionally  ran  across  her  associates  of  the 
trip  hither,  but  these  encounters  became  less  and  less  fre- 
quent as  time  went  on.  Jennie,  in  fact,  distanced  them 
in  every  branch  too  speedily  to  be  classed  with  them  long; 
and,  to  tell  the  trutli,  she  would  not  have  sought  their 
company  in  any  event.  According  to  her  judgment  there 
was  more  than  one  Ida  Boble  in  the  place  already;  in 
every  "family^'  which  Jennie  passed  through  she  discov- 
ered one  of  these  unfortunates.  To  see  them  bullied  or 
made  butts  of  filled  her  with  the  same  fury  that  Heinie 
Mollenkampfs  persecution  of  the  cat  had  excited;  but 
Jennie  had  learned  a  thing  or  two  since  that  day.  She 
saw  justice  done,  but  by  the  civilized  method  of  invoking 
the  proper  authorities.  Lo,  here  was  Jenning  Gushing 
on  the  Law's  side  at  last !  Everybody  always  listened  to 
her;  that  strong  and  sonorous  voice  of  itself  compelled 
attention,  for  Jennie  never  lifted  it  without  reason. 

As  for  the  Rauh  girl  and  the  Nippert  girl,  it  was  plain 
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to  her  that  they  were  precisely  the  kind  of  girl  for  whom 
the  G.  I.  Home  existed.  There  were  scores  of  them  there, 
as  like  as  twins,  she  thought,  not  without  disdain;  some 
were  dull,  some  bright,  but  all  had  been  sent  there  for  the 
same  reasons.  They  had  been  "incorrigibly"  refusing  to 
go  to  school,  or  "incorrigibly"  running  the  streets  all  day 
and  night,  or  "incorrigibly"  associating  with  some  dis- 
reputable character,  man,  woman,  or  boy.  Nearly  all  of 
them  had  homes  of  some  sort;  they  talked  freely  about 
them  and  about  their  experiences,  whereas  Jennie,  after 
the  first  few  months,  scarcely  ever  spoke  of  hers.  A  great 
deal  of  the  chatter  was  silly,  not  a  little  of  it  lewd,  with  a 
sort  of  immature  silliness  and  lewdness ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  with  her  own  store  of  grimy  knowledge  Jennie  felt 
for  them  something  of  the  professional's  contempt  for  the 
gifted  amateur.  As  she  grew  older,  say  at  fifteen  or  six- 
teen, she  fell  into  the  habit  of  reviewing  her  childhood 
years,  not  with  horror  or  shame,  for  to  her  the  past  was 
beyond  regretting  as  it  was  beyond  mending,  dead  and 
4one  with  forever,  but  with  a  contemplative  wonder  that 
she  should  have  come  through  comparatively  unscathed. 
It  seemed  to  her  as  if  some  quality  of  difference  separated 
her  from  the  rest,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  life  or  theirs ;  intangibly  it  surrounded 
her,  and  a  stone  wall  could  not  have  been  more  effectual. 
Marie  Leroux  was  the  one  person  whom  Jennie  admit- 
ted to  her  private  domain,  or  rather  Marie  penetrated 
there  unquestioned  and  unquestioning.  It  was  a  singular 
friendship,  and,  to  all  appearance,  destined  to  be  a  short 
one,  for  the  older  girl  left  the  Home  as  soon  as  her  re- 
maining year  was  up,  and  Jennie  had  to  stay  till  she 
herself  also  came  of  age.  The  four  or  five  years  between 
them  figured  as  only  one  of  a  hundred  dissimilarities, 
which  yet  counted  for  nothing,  so  complete  was  their 
mutual  understanding.  Except  for  an  ardent  delight  in 
beautiful  things,  they  were  as  unlike  in  endowment  as 
two  people  could  well  be ;  even  about  the  beautiful  things. 
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Marie  had  twice  the  discernment  and  taste  of  the  other 
girl.  They  perceived  these  facts  themselves,  and  dis- 
cussed them  sagely. 

"We  both  love  to  look  at  the  sky  the  way  it  was  the 
other  night  at  sundown,  all  pink  and  pale,  pale  green,  and 
blue  and  gold-color.  We  both  love  things  like  that,  and — 
and  violets,  and  little  Mamie  Burt's  face,  and — and — you 
know  what  I  mean.  We  love  all  the  things  like  that  be- 
cause they're  pretty.  But  we're  different,  because  I  hate 
ugly  things.  I  don't  just  simply  love  pretty  ones.  I  hate 
everything  that's  ugly.  I  can't  bear  to  see  ugly  things, 
and  you — ^why,  you  just  stand  'em.  That's  where  we're  so 
different,"  Marie  observed  profoundly. 

Jennie  took  thought  a  moment,  then  she  said:  "It 
wouldn't  do  me  any  good  to  talk  about  hating  things.  If 
I  cared  enough  about  it  to  talk,  I'd  do  something.  I 
wouldn't  talk  without  I  could  do  something." 

'^ell,  I  want  to  talk  it  all  out,  and  then  I  kind  of  feel 
better,"  said  Marie,  drawing  up  the  thread  from  the  spool 
dancing  in  her  lap.  The  two  girls  were  sitting  on  the 
ground  under  a  tree  a  little  way  down  the  hill  toward  the 
Spring.  It  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  Home  was 
making  holiday;  everywhere  one  might  behold  pairs  and 
groups  of  blue  ginghams  at  liberty,  or,  at  least,  under  a 
relaxed  discipline.  Marie  was  crocheting  lace;  she  had 
picked  out,  as  she  confided  to  Jennie,  the  finest  hook  and 
thread  the  Home  stores  afforded.  Her  hands,  which  were 
small,  wiry  and  dark-skinned,  twinkled  above  the  work 
like  a  humming-bird's  wings. 

'^What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get  out  of  here, 
Marie?"  Jennie  asked  her  after  a  while.  Although  they 
had  grown  to  be  so  intimate,  neither  had  ever  told  the 
other  much  about  her  previous  career.  Respect  for  the 
other's  reticence  was  one  of  their  points  of  contact.  Once 
Marie  explained  that  she  was  no  dago,  though  most  of  the 
girls  thought  so.  She  was  "as  good  United  States  as  any- 
body," she  said,  although  bom  in  the  "old  country" — 'in 
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France.  They  came  over  when  she  was  eight  years  old. 
Her  father  was  cook  in  a  hotel  in  Cleveland.  There  were 
four  children  besides  herself;  she  was  the  oldest.  There 
was  an  aunt,  a  sister  of  her  mother's,  who  lived  with  them, 
and  went  out  hairdressing  and  manicuring;  she  made 
good  money  at  it.  Marie's  mother  used  to  do  that,  too, 
before  she  was  married ;  of  course  she  had  to  stay  at  home 
now  and  take  care  of  the  house.  More  than  this  Marie 
never  revealed,  so  Jennie  did  not  know  what  adventures 
had  landed  her  friend  in  the  Reform  School ;  she  did  not 
want  to  know,  fearing,  with  a  painful  fear  incompre- 
hensible to  herself,  some  such  tawdry  story  as  those  she 
had  already  listened  to  a  hundred  times. 

"Why,  I  don't  know — I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  what 
I'll  do  yet,"  Marie  answered  her.  "I  can  do  a  good  many 
things,  you  know.  Maybe  I'll  try  'em  all."  She  spoke 
with  an  easy  self-confidence  that  Jennie  deeply  admired, 
because  she  knew  it  to  be  founded,  as  it  were,  on  solid 
achievements.  Marie  had  the  reputation,  subscribed  to 
by  all  hands,  high  and  low,  of  being  one  of  the  brightest, 
quickest  and  most  "competent"  girls  in  the  Home.  Still, 
die  youngster's  feeling  did  not  blind  her  to  the  main  issue. 

"You'll  have  to  settle  down  on  one  thing,  in  the  end, 
though,  no  difference  how  many  you  can  do,"  she  said, 
after  her  deliberate  pause.  "You  can  cook  and  wash  and 
iron  best  of  anything,  can't  you  ?  I'd  do  the  thing  I  knew 
I  could  do  the  best.    Are  you  going  to  hire  out  ?" 

"Not  around  here  I  won't,  you  bet !"  said  Marie  forci- 
bly. "I  wouldn't  be  hired  girl  on  one  of  these  farms 
around  here  for  a  dollar  a  minute.  I  wouldn't  look  like 
one  of  these  farmers'  wives  that  keep  driving  up  here  in 
buggies  to  see  if  they  can't  get  a  girl — I  wouldn't  look 
like  one  of  'em  for  anything  on  this  earth.  They're  the 
worst-looking  old  worn-out  things  without  any  teeth,  and 
their  skirts  hanging  down  in  the  middle  of  the  back  and 
way  up  in  front  I  You've  seen  'em?  Well,  then,  you 
know  fliey're  horrible.     Think  of  sitting  and  looking  at 
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somebody  like  that  day  in  and  day  out !  No,  ^V^  I  won't 
stay  in  ike  country.  I'm  going  back  home,  to  Cleveland, 
you  know,  and  I  guess  I'll  stay  around  there  a  while, 
anyhow.  I  don't  know  what  I'll  do  after  that,  but  wher- 
ever I  get  a  job  it'll  be  in  a  city,  I  know  ihai/^ 

Jennie  was  silent,  considering  appreciatively  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  friend's  attitude.  She  knew  that  Marie 
was  lucky  in  having  a  home  to  return  to,  since  the  girls 
who,  like  herself,  had  none  and  no  family  were  likely  to 
find  themselves  obliged  to  hire  out  to  the  farmers'  wives 
or  to  whosoever  would  take  them,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
their  term  of  reform.  Jennie  had  already  noted  this  fact; 
but  it  now  occurred  to  her  that  something  more  than  the 
mere  accident  of  having  a  home  gave  Marie  a  certain 
command  of  the  situation.  Marie  was  ^'competent" ;  she 
could  take  her  choice  of  doing  many  things  and  living 
many  ways;  she  could  always  be  her  own  boss;  nobody 
could  take  that  from  her  or  cheat  her  out  of  it ;  she 

**What  you  going  to  do  with  yourself,  anyhow?"  said 
Marie,  unconsciously  interrupting  her  at  this  point 

"By  the  time  I  get  through  here,"  Jennie  said,  with  a 
kind  of  unassuming  confidence,  "I'm  going  to  know  how 
to  do  everything  they  teach  you,  the  same  way  you  do. 
If  there's  anything  else  for  me  to  learn  I'm  going  to 
learn  it  That's  the  way  to  do.  You've  got  to  know 
things.  I  don't  mean  talking  around  about  things.  I 
mean  knowing  things.  The  people  that  know  the  most 
run  things.    And  nobody's  going  to  run  me  but  me  I" 

Marie  looked  at  her  seriously.  "I  believe  you  will, 
Jennie.    I  believe  you're  that  kind." 


CHAPTER  VI 

If  temperament  counts  for  anything,  Jennie  would 
probably  have  made  herself  into  as  "competent"  a  young 
woman  as  her  opportunities  allowed,  without  ever  con- 
sciously taking  any  resolution  to  that  effect.  She  was  in- 
dustrious and  thorough  by  nature,  and  no  standards  could 
have  been  higher  than  those  she  instinctively  set  for  her- 
self. The  girl's  ambition  had  the  sufficiently  unusual 
characteristic  of  being,  in  a  sense,  impersonal;  she  cared 
not  a  jot  about  the  approval  of  any  authority,  or  about 
outstripping  and  outshining  any  other  girl;  she  merely 
wanted  to  do  the  task  of  the  moment  to  her  own  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  success  or  failure  of  competitors,  the  praise 
or  blame  of  teachers  affected  her  not  at  all.  It  would 
never  have  occurred  to  her  to  be  jealous  of  others'  achieve- 
ments ;  but  the  truth  is  Jennie  seldom  saw  her  own  achieve- 
ments bettered.  The  fact  gave  her  a  solid  self-confidence 
which  was,  perhaps  luckily,  tempered  by  some  shrewd  and 
humorous  doubts  about  the  value  of  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience she  was  acquiring.  Not  for  nothing  had  Jennie 
Gushing  spent  those  first  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  her 
life  in  a  slum.  The  memory  of  them  underlay  all  sub- 
sequent experiences  indestructibly  and  unalterably  like 
the  foundation  rock  of  certain  geological  formations ;  and, 
however  the  processes  of  reform  worked  upon  Jennie  other- 
wise, they  could  have  made  no  impression  upon  that  low- 
est stratum  of  practical  wisdom  and  first-hand  observa- 
tion of  life. 

Moreover,  she  was  not  a  little  enlightened  by  one  or 
two  letters  that  Marie  Leroux  wrote  her  the  first  year 
after  leaving  the  G.  I.  Home,  retailing  some  of  her  ad- 
ventures as  "upstairs-and-dining-room"   in   a  Cleveland 
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boarding-house,  and  a  few  months  later  as  '^saleslady"  at 
the  notion  counter  of  some  big  department  store.  The 
correspondence  languished  after  this;  but  Jennie  was 
quite  sharp  enough  to  have  profited  not  only  by  Marie's 
sharp  comments,  but  also  by  what  she  did  not  say. 
**.  .  .  Well,  I  guess  they  do  the  best  they  can  for  you  at 
the  poor  old  Home.  But,  after  all,  a  girl's  got  to  learn 
for  herself.  There's  things  nobody  can  put  into  her.  .  .  ." 
'^  .  .  I  don't  mind  work,  but  I  would  like  to  get  some 
place  where  you  didn't  have  to  see  anybody  but  nice  peo- 
ple, and  not  have  anything  but  nice  things  around  you 
all  the  time.  .  .  ."  "It's  funny  to  see  how  much  more 
people  will  pay  for  the  same  kind  of  work  if  you  do  it  in 
style.  .  .  ."  ".  .  .  My,  when  I  remember  how  green  I 
was  when  I  started  out,  and  the  greenest  thing  about  me 
was  being  so  sure  I  knew  it  all.  .  .  ."  These  were  some 
of  the  statements  over  which  Jennie  pondered  with  a  slow 
smile.  She  was  not  much  surprised  when  the  letters 
ceased  to  come.  It  must  have  been  two  years  afterward 
that  an  unexpected  Christmas  gift  arrived  from  her  friend, 
to  wit:  Marie's  photograph,  with  her  signature  dashed 
across  the  front  of  it  in  a  bold,  firm  style  very  different 
from  her  earlier  stilted  curves  and  shadings.  The  picture 
itself  which  was  executed  in  soft  grays,  blacks  and  whites 
like  a  fine  pencil  drawing,  showed  Marie  standing  in  an 
unaffected  attitude,  clad  in  a  plain  white  shirtwaist  and 
a  plain  white  skirt,  and  with  a  plain  sailor  hat  posed 
neatly  upon  her  noticeably  neatly  dressed  black  hair.  The 
girls  who  saw  it  pronounced  her  not  pretty,  but  awfully 
stylish.  And  that  was  the  last  Jennie  heard  of,  or  from 
her. 

Miss  Cushing  herself  by  this  time,  that  is,  at  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  grown  into  a 
tall,  and  oddly  enough,  if  one  remembers  the  stocky  or 
chunky  figure  of  her  childhood,  a  slender  and  shapely 
girl.  The  slendemess  by  no  means  indicated  fragility; 
she  was  in  reality  what  one  of  the  matrons  with  a  gift  for 
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acute  and  picturesque  comparison  called  '^as  strong  as  a 
whip."  Indeed,  there  was  a  whip-like  quality  of  com- 
bined power  and  suppleness  in  Jennie's  smoothly  packed 
young  muscles  which,  without  doubt,  would  have  served 
her  as  well  in  an  Amelia  Street  foray  now,  as  once  they 
had.  Except  as  to  stature,  she  had  changed  very  little, 
presenting  to  the  world's  scrutiny  the  same  straight  and 
grave  features  of  a  slightly  Boman  cast,  the  same  steady, 
dark-blue  eyes,  and  woven  into  a  cap  of  braids  around  her 
head  the  same  plentiful  crop  of  com-silk  colored  hair. 
She  looked  healthy  and  clean,  both  important  assets  in 
that  station  in  life  to  which  Providence  had  been  pleased 
to  call  her;  nobody  had  the  smallest  doubt  what  die  sta- 
tion was  to  be.  The  farmers'  wives  with  their  buggies 
continued  to  drive  up  to  the  Home  in  quest  of  "help"  at 
all  seasons,  but  in  the  greatest  force  with  the  beginning 
of  warm  weather  and  outdoor  activities,  and  one  of  them 
might  be  expected  to  carry  Jennie  off  any  day. 

"Oh,  yes,  she's  what  I'd  call  perfectly  competent,"  the 
superintendent's  wife,  who  always  had  this  branch  of  the 
Home's  business  in  hand,  declared  to  an  applicant.  She 
spoke  with  unusual  warmth,  partly  from  conviction,  partly 
because  the  school  was  overcrowded  that  spring,  and  they 
were  anxious  to  "clear  out  some  of  the  girls,"  as  she  pri- 
vately phrased  it.  " Jennie'll  make  you  a  good  girl,  Mrs. 
Doane.  She's  smart,  and  then  she's  nice-natured,  too. 
She'd  be  good  to  children  or  any  pet  stock  you  might  hap- 
pen to  have  around,  you  know '^ 

**We  haven't  got  any  children,"  interrupted  the  visitor. 
She  was  a  large,  middle-aged,  mild-eyed  lady,  who  had 
arrived  at  the  Home  in  the  middle  of  the  April  after- 
noon, driving  one  of  the  familiar  "piano-box"  vehicles, 
liberally  splashed  with  mud,  with  a  limibering,  dapple- 
gray  Percheron  mare  between  the  shafts,  its  foal  careering 
along  behind.  The  equipage  was  of  an  openly  and  naively 
matronly  character  well  suited  to  Mrs.  Doane's  own  ap* 
pearance,  as  she  now  sat  in  the  red  parlor,  overflowing 
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a  plush  chair  with  greenish-black  alpaca  skirts  of  un- 
guessed  date,  her  hands  folded  in  her  sloping  lap,  a  black- 
and-white  plaid  golf  cape  sliding  from  her  shoulders,  a 
black  bonnet  jolted  aslant,  and  wisps  of  gray-brown  hair 
driven  across  her  face  by  the  warm  wet  wind.  She  went 
on  talking  with  a  kind  of  languid  garrulity;  words 
trickled  from  her  apparently  without  effort  or  intention. 
"We've  had  eight,  but  of  course  they're  all  grown  up  and 
gone  now.  Still,  being  right  next  to  town,  there're  al- 
ways plenty  of  boys,  big  and  little — ^too  many,  if  anything 
— particularly  around  melon  time,  and  in  the  orchard, 
you  know,  I  wouldn't  want  any  girl  that  was  too  kind  to 
children,  I  don't  believe,  Mrs.  Miles.  Well,  I  don't  know 
— I  wish  I  could  get  a  good,  steady  one.  The  work's  too 
much  for  me — ^not  that  the  place  is  so  big,  for  it  isn't, 
but  I'm  not  so  young  as  I  was,  and  then  there's  always  a 
good  deal  to  do,  even  on  a  little  place  through  the  sum- 
mer  " 

She  paused  to  take  breath,  and  the  other  struck  in 
hastily:  "Well,  Jennie'd  make  herself  useful  anywhere, 
outside  or  in.  Why,  I  believe  she'd  pitch  in  and  weed  the 
garden,  if  it  needed  it,  and  you  couldn't  get  anybody. 
And  flowers  she  just  loves " 

"We  haven't  got  any  flowers,"  Mrs.  Doane  interrupted 
again.  Her  talk  welled  up  and  overflowed  the  other's 
without  offense ;  one  felt  that  she  herself  was  powerless  to 
dam  up  that  gentle  freshet.  "I've  never  had  the  health  to 
cultivate  flowers.  They  take  your  energy  so,  it  seems  to 
me.  And  then  I  can  see  the  Donelson's  yard  from  my  sit- 
ting-room window;  I  don't  even  have  to  raise  up  from 
my  rocker ;  and  it's  full  of  flowers.  Miss  Donelson  has  it 
kept  that  way  the  whole  time,  and  it  might  as  well  be  our 
yard,  only  it's  no  expense  to  us.  That  must  mount  up 
considerably  first  and  last,  but  of  course  expense  is  noth- 
ing to  her.  She  has  a  man  working  there  almost  every 
day,  and  comes  out  and  bosses  him  for  hours  at  a  time. 
It  must  take  a  great  deal  of  energy,  but  she's  always  had 
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plenty  of  thai — and  anyhow  it's  easy  enough  to  sit  in  a 
wheel  chair  and  boss  people.  If  I'd  never  had  to  use  my 
energy  any  way  but  that  all  my  life,  like  she  has,  I  expect 
I  wouldn't  have  worn  it  out  so.  Well,  I  don't  know — I 
hope  I  can  get  a  good,  steady  girl,  Mrs.  Niles.  What  did 
you  say  this  one's  name  was?" 

"Jennie  Cushing.  I'll  have  her  come  in  for  you  to  see 
her  yourself,"  said  the  manageress  briskly.  And  Mrs. 
Doane  listlesly  assenting,  Jennie  was  paraded  for  inspec- 
tion. 

Although  well  aware  that  she  was  in  the  presence, 
most  probably,  of  an  employer  and  that  therefore  her 
Eeform  School  days  must  be  ended,  the  young  woman 
showed  no  excitement  or  lack  of  self-possession.  She  came 
in  and  stood  before  them,  tall  and  slim  and  rather  like  a 
boy  in  her  straight  blue  gown  with  a  dusting  cap  over  the 
silvery-yellow  braids,  and  eyed  the  stranger  frankly  and 
seriously. 

"Here's  Mrs.  Doane  wanting  a  girl,  Jennie,  and  I've 
been  telling  her  you  were  ready  to  go  out,  and  I  wouldn't 
wonder  if  you'd  just  suit  her,"  Mrs.  Niles  said  with 
a  heartiness  that  was  not  all  professional.  She  really 
liked  Jennie.  "You  aren't  afraid  of  work,  are  you? 
I  told  Mrs.  Doane  you  could  beat  anybody  we  had, 
working." 

"I  know  how,"  said  Jennie. 

The  sound  of  her  heavy  contralto,  although  it  was  low 
and  controlled,  startled  the  other,  as  it  did  most  people. 
"My !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Doane,  indefinitely,  staring. 

"Everybody  has  different  ways  about  work,  you  know," 
said  Mrs.  Niles,  in  friendly  warning  to  both  parties.  "But 
you'll  get  right  onto  Mrs.  Doane's,  I  know,  Jennie.  She 
will,  Mrs.  Doane,  you'll  see.  It's  two  dollars  and  a  half 
a  week,  Jennie,  and  you're  getting  a  good  Christian 
home." 

The  Doane  farm,  it  appeared,  lay  upon  the  edge  of  the 
same  town  and  railroad  station  of  Proctor's,  by  way  of 
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which  ahnost  all  of  the  Beform  School  pupils,  including 
Miss  Jennie  Gushing  herself,  arrived — "Though  it's  only 
twenty  acres,  so  you  can't  call  it  a  regular  farm,  and  it's 
not  like  the  country  a  bit,"  Mrs.  Doane  explained  with 
great  earnestness;  "that's  what  all  the  girls  hate  so,  liv- 
ing in  the  country,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  blame  'em,  be- 
cause it  is  awfully  lonesome,  but  we're  not  in  the  country 
at  all  really.  There's  a  board  walk  every  bit  of  the  way 
to  the  store,"  she  finished,  with  a  rather  anxious  glance 
into  her  new  maid's  face.  Jennie,  as  usual,  remained 
pleasantly  impassive.  Nevertheless  her  appearance,  as 
she  sat  upright  with  her  bundle  of  clean  clothes  on  her 
lap,  was  so  eminently  comely  and  stable  that  Mrs.  Doane 
felt  somehow  reassured.  "I'm — I'm  not  hard  to  get  along 
with.  I'm  sure  you'll  stay.  I  know  we're  going  to  get 
along  all  right,"  she  said  impulsively. 

"I  guess  so,"  said  Jennie. 

Mrs.  Doane  not  being  a  very  dashing  driver,  and  being 
moreover  obliged  to  "conduct"  her  piano-box  chariot  at  a 
pace  suited  to  the  mare  and  colt,  the  trip  took  nearly  all 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon ;  and  long  before  they  had  cov- 
ered half  of  the  distance  Jennie  had  heard  most  of  her 
companion's  private  history,  together  with  that  of  her 
husband,  many  episodes  of  birth,  marriage  and  death  that 
had  occurred  in  their  family,  and  an  astounding  deal  of 
gossip  and  scandal  besides,  every  farmhouse  that  they 
passed  contributing  to  Mrs.  Doane's  store.  It  is  doubtful 
if  that  lady  had  ever  had  so  satisfying  an  audience ;  Jen- 
nie's air  of  gravity  and  discretion  encouraged  her  to  all 
manner  of  confidences,  though,  indeed,  once  she  had  got 
fairly  started,  it  would  have  been  difiicult  for  her  to  stop 
herself  under  any  discouragement.  The  girl,  in  reality, 
was  at  once  bewildered  and  amused  by  all  the  talk;  she 
wondered  at,  and,  toward  the  end,  began  to  entertain  a 
little  scorn  and  suspicion  of  the  older  woman.  "I 
wouldn't  talk  the  way  she's  doing  to  somebody  I'd  never 
0een  before  in  my  life,    I'll  never  tell  her  anything;  she 
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coulds't  keep  it  to  herself  five  minutes!"  thought  Jennie 
with  contempt. 

She  followed  Mrs.  Doane  closely  enough  to  guess  more 
about  her  affairs  than  the  latter  knew  that  she  was  telling. 
As,  for  instance,  that  they  made  a  bare  living  off  the 
farm,  and  that  the  children  ^'did  something"  for  them; 
and  that  there  had  been  disagreements  in  the  family  on 
this  account,  and  strong  disapproval  of  "Pa's"  conduct 
expressed  by  many  members  of  it,  notably  the  daughters' 
husbands.  Mrs.  Doane  was  proud  of  her  brood,  which 
was  large  and  widely  scattered,  yet  all  of  them  "doing 
first  rate  for  themselves,"  as  she  was  eager  to  emphasize, 
one  son  making  a  great  success  of  apple  farming  in  Ore- 
gon, another  "on  the  road"  for  a  wholesale  boot-and-shoe 
concern,  a  daughter  in  a  good  position  teaching  at  the 
State  Normal  School,  two  other  daughters  prosperously 
married — the  mother  referred  to  them  all  with  affection, 
yet  sometimes  in  a  strain  of  gentle  complaint.  "Pa," 
Jennie  presently  gathered,  was,  in  a  manner  of  speaking, 
a  bone  of  contention;  none  of  these  smart,  aggressive  and 
capable  youngsters  understood  or  deferred  to  that  pa- 
triarch. 

"Joe — Joe  Gardner,  you  know,  he's  the  one  I  was  tell- 
ing you  about  that  my  Millie  married,  and  they're  doing 
splendidly  in  the  hardware  business  in  Columbus,  and 
two  of  the  dearest  children  you  ever  saw,  the  little  girl's 
named  after  me,  the  sweetest  little  thing;  she  came  pretty 
near  dying  last  winter  of  the  croup — ^but  Joe  don't  appre- 
ciate Pa.  He  don't  think  anything  of  Pa's  inventions. 
There  was  that  reversible  self-emptying  bucket  that  Pa 
had  got  to  working  perfectly  all  except  the  emptying  part, 
and  he  just  had  to  study  that  out  a  little  bit  more— do 
you  believe  Joe  wouldn't  hear  of  going  into  it  with  him  ? 
Financing  it,  they  call  it,  you  know.  And  with  his  hard- 
ware connection  he  could  have  got  it  started  just  as  easy ! 
But  he  wouldn't.  He  was  real  disagreeable  about  it.  So 
Pa  just  gave  it  up.    He  didn't  even  finish  inventing  thQ 
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emptying  part ;  he  didn't  have  any  heart  for  it  after  the 
way  Joe  talked.  Nobody  likes  to  have  it  thrown  at  *em 
that  you're  owing  'em  already,  and  they  can't  afford  to 
sink  any  more  money.  My,  people  say  hard  things  some- 
times !"  Mrs.  Doane  commented,  more  in  melancholy  than 
resentment.  She  slapped  the  reins  mechanically  on  the 
mare's  back,  and  went  on : 

"That's  the  way  it  goes  all  the  time.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  Automatic  Lawn  Mower  Sharpener,  and  the 
Eternal  Window  Catch,  and  the  Siphon  Spigot,  and  all 
the  other  things  Pa's  worked  on.  The  children  don't  be- 
lieve in  'em.  It's  hard  to  keep  on  inventing  when  no- 
body believes  in  your  inventions.  And  it's  hard  work  in- 
venting, anyhow,  because  there's  always  some  little  things 
that  won't  come  right  and  keep  the  invention  from  work- 
ing, and,  if  you  just  had  a  little  more  money  or  some- 
body to  help  you,  you  could  finish  it  up,  you  know,  and  it 
would  make  a  fortune  for  you.  Poor  Pa's  had  that  kind 
of  discouragement  all  his  life.  Of  course,  I  suppose  you 
have  to  expect  it  from  outsiders;  but  it  does  seem  queer 
that  we've  lived  to  be  old  and  brought  up  a  big  family  of 
children,  and,  now  they've  grown  up,  they  don't  one  sin- 
gle one  of  them  believe  in  inventions  or  take  any  stock  in 
anything  their  father  does.  Yet  they've  seen  him  invent- 
ing all  their  lives.  You'd  think  they'd  know  he  could 
invent  by  this  time,  and  would  have  some  kind  of  confi- 
dence in  him.  But  they  just  haven* t!'*  Mrs.  Doane  con- 
cluded in  a  pained  surprise  that  was  evidently  perennial 
with  her. 

"They're  mighty  dear,  good  children,  though,"  she 
added  in  hasty  second  thought,  after  another  minute  of 
Jennie's  receptive  silence.  "We  aren't  finding  fault  with 
them — Pa  and  I  aren't  Of  course  we'd  have  liked  it  if 
Minnie  or  Hi  or  Ezra  or  one  of  them  had  stayed  on  the 
farm  with  us.  But  my!  You  can't  expect  young  people 
to  do  that.  They  don't  like  the  country,  and  good  reason 
whyl     That  is — ^well — our  place  is^'t  the  real  country 
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country — only — ^that — is "  and  here  Mrs.  Doane,  find- 
ing herself  dangerously  near  to  getting  "mired  down"  in 
this  bog  of  damaging  admissions^  struggled  out  to  firmer 
ground  with  a  desperate  effort.  "Seems  as  if  they — ^the 
children^  you  know — ^would  rather  work  hard  in  the  cit}' 
than  take  life  easy  on  the  farm.  They  don't  want  to  live 
here.  They  come  back  to  visit,  of  course.  Last  time  my 
Hetty  was  home/'  said  Mrs.  Doane,  now  quite  at  ease 
again,  and  flowing  placidly  along  as  before,  "she  just  stood 
me  down;  I'd  got  to  have  a  hired  girl.  'No  use  talking 
about  it,  Ma,'  she  says;  'you've  got  to  have  somebody. 
Suppose  you  or  Pa  was  to  be  taken  sick !  You're  too  old 
to  be  by  yourselves.  Now  you  just  go  right  up  to  the 
Springs  and  get  yourself  a  nice  girL  And  you  needn't 
to  worry  a  minute  about  the  wages.  I'll  give  her  to  you,' 
she  says.  Hetty's  a  good  daughter.  All  of  'em  are,"  Mrs. 
Doane  announced  fervently,  her  large,  mild  blue  eyes  sud- 
denly filling. 

Jennie  listened  patiently,  though  now  with  a  certain 
inward  reluctance.  She  could  not  keep  Mrs.  Doane  from 
talking,  but  the  girl  felt  herself  somehow  ashamed,  as  if 
she  were  taking  an  advantage  of  the  other's  artlessness. 
That  Mrs.  or  Miss  Hetty  would  not  be  greatly  pleased  at 
her  mother's  innocent  revelations,  was  Jennie's  sharp 
guess.  But  now  Mrs.  Doane  started  off  on  a  new  tack, 
being  deflected,  so  to  speak,  by  the  Percheron  mare  which 
swerved  momentarily  as  if  to  enter  a  gate  opening  into 
a  bit  of  meadow  land  they  were  just  passing. 

"She  always  wants  to  go  in  there,"  said  Mrs.  Doane, 
smacking  the  reins  and  clucking  to  the  animal.  "That's 
where  Dilly  was  raised,  and  horses  never  forget,  you  know. 
We  bought  her  off  the  Donelson  place.  Their  land  begins 
back  there  a  little  way.  They've  got  a  big  place ;  I  guess 
you've  heard  about  the  Donelsons,  they  own  so  much  land 
around  here.  What,  you  haven' tf  Wty,  I  thought  every- 
body knew  about  them.  The  town's  on  part  of  their 
property — ^it  used  to  be  all  on  it,  but  they've  sold  off  most 
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of  it.    It  goes  all  around  over  that  way,  and  toward  the 

south  nearly  to  the  county  line **  she  pointed  vaguely, 

in  illustration  of  these  statements,  which,  in  fact,  Jennie 
was  having  some  trouble  in  following.  "The  Donelson 
property  does,  I  mean.  You  see  the  old  man  Donelson, 
the  first  one  of  them  that  came  here  'way  back  in  pioneer 
times,  bought  pretty  near  a  whole  township — ^got  it  from 
the  Government,  you  know,  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an 
acre.    Wasn't  that  cheap,  though  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  How  much  is  it  worth  now  ?"  said  Jen- 
nie. 

To  her  amazement,  her  companion  began  to  laugh 
gently,  but  with  thorough  enjoyment.  "Don't  mind  me, 
I  just  can't  help  it!"  she  explained  when  she  could  ar- 
ticulate. "I  can't  help  laughing  at  the  way  you  said 
that !  It  was  just  like  Hiram  or  Ezzy  for  all  the  world  I 
The  boys  would  have  asked  just  that  kind  of  a  question, 
too.  I  can't  help  laughing,  it  does  remind  me  so  of  them. 
The  funny  thing  is,  you  know,  for  years  and  years  the 
land  wasn't  worth  such  a  lot,  so  the  Donelsons  didn't  get 
such  a  big  bargain,  after  all — especially  when  you  count 
up  the  taxes  and — there's  something  else  Ezzy  says  ought 
to  be  figured — I  can't  recollect — oh,  yes!  The  interest 
on  their  money,  you  know.  I  don't  know  much  about 
it,  but  that's  what  Ezra  says,"  said  Mrs.  Doane  con- 
fusedly, but  still  much  amused.  She  went  on  confidently. 
"The  Donelsons  were  land  poor,  as  the  saying  is,  for 
years.  Why,  my,  I  can  remember  when  I  was  a  girl  going 
to  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  up  in  Delaware — I  went  there 
two  winters — Hattie  Donelson  was  going,  too,  and  she  had 
the  least  little  spending  money!  She's  come  in  and  bor- 
rowed a  white  skirt  of  me  to  go  to  a  party  in  man^s  the 
time!  I  don't  know  whether  Hattie  would  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  that  now.  Carrie  don't,  that's  certain!  But 
then  Carrie's  soured,  anyhow,  poor  thing,  having  had  so 
much  ill  health.  She  don't  get  any  fun  out  of  all  her 
money." 
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They  had  come  to  the  railroad^  and  the  necessity  for 
care  in  crossing  the  tracks  kept  Mrs.  Doane  silent  for  a 
moment  Jennie  remembered  the  place.  Passing  it,  they 
entered  the  main  street — which  was  also  the  only  street — 
or  Proctor's.  Jennie  saw  a  blacksmith's  shed,  a  general 
store,  the  post-office — in  a  private  house  with  one  of  its 
front  windows  filled  with  a  display  of  millinery — a  two- 
story  brick  building  with  I.  O.  O.  F.  in  gilt  letters  across 
the  front  of  it,  and  a  three-story  frame  next  door  with 
railed  porches  at  each  story,  and  a  sign,  ''HOTEL  D. 
NELSON"  swinging  over  ihe  entrance.  There  was  a 
church;  a  school-house;  other  houses,  set  back  in  yards 
with  bams,  chicken-coops  and  fruit-trees  about  them  and 
fences  of  whitewashed  palings  or  barbed  wire,  and  walks 
of  planks  or  ashes.  One  or  two  buggies  were  tied  in  front 
of  the  store,  and  there  were  a  few  loungers,  chewing  to- 
bacco with  their  heels  elevated  on  the  balustrades  of  the 
hotel;  and  the  blacksmith's  forge  was  in  full  blast  But 
the  spring  is  a  busy  season  among  farmers,  and  in  this 
fine  weather,  it  was  evident  nobody  had  any  time  to  daw- 
dle about  town. 

''You  see  there's  a  nice  boardwalk  all  the  way  almost 
to  our  door,"  said  Mrs.  Doane,  her  anxiety  returning; 
"we  live  down  here  only  a  little  way  now.  Those  must 
be  some  traveling-men  at  the  hoteL  They  generally  come 
around  this  time  of  year  with  circulars  of  new  plows  and 
reapers  and — and  all  kinds  of  farm^ools,  you  know. 
There  used  to  be  ever  so  many  lightning-rod  men,  and 
sewing-machine  agents,  too,  but  you  don't  see  them  so 
much  nowadays.  The  hotel's  named  after  those  Donel- 
sons  I  was  telling  ^ou  about — ^the  O's  fallen  out  of  the 
sign,  and  Jim  Riley  never  has  got  it  fixed.  He  don't 
make  out  very  well  running  the  hotel,  I  don't  believe. 
Hattie  Donelson — Hattie  Meigs,  that  is — ^has  a  lease  or 
a  mortgage  or  whatever  you  call  it,  on  Jim  Biley  this 
minute.  The  hotel's  on  their  ground.  I  guess  it  keeps 
poor  Jim  with  his  nose  pretty  close  to  the  grindstone.    I 
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don't  mean  Hattie — she  never  comes  here — ^I  mean  the 
man  that  attends  to  their  business.  He's  a  Mr.  Walcott, 
and  every  now  and  then  he  comes  up  here  from  Cincin- 
nati— I  believe  it  is — and  kind  of  gets  after  everybody. 
People  that  owe  'em  money,  I  mean,  you  know.  We're 
coming  to  the  Donelson  place  now.  Carrie  built  the 
house;  she's  the  only  one  of  the  family  that  ever  wanted 
to  stay  here.  It  was  after  she'd  been  to  Europe  and  seen 
two  or  three  big  doctors  about  her  back,  and  they  all  said 
it  never  would  be  any  better ;  so  then  she  came  back  here, 
and  tore  down  the  old  house  and  built  this  one,  and  she 
moved  in,  I  remember,  the  summer  Garfield  was  shot,  and 
she's  been  living  here  ever  since — ^twenty  years.  It's 
an  elegant  place,  don't  you  think  ?" 

She  obligingly  drew  up;  and  Jennie  surveyed  with 
pardonable  curiosity  the  home  of  the  enigmatical  Donel- 
sons  who  in  some  dim  past  had  been  land-poor  and  bor- 
rowed white  petticoats,  but  were  now  unexplainedly  emi- 
nent and  wealthy — ^must  have  become  so,  indeed,  before 
Jennie  was  bom!  She  had  not  been  able  to  make  much 
out  of  these  last  scattering  reminiscences;  it  was  a  mud- 
dle of  names  and  unrelated  facts  delivered  in  Mrs.  Doane's 
expressionless  drawl.  The  big  frame  house  represented 
the  taste  of  the  early  eighties  with  ornate  porches,  and  a 
roof  of  extraordinary  gables,  battlements  and  towers;  it 
was  set  at  the  top  of  a  slight  rise,  a  gravel  driveway  ser- 
penting  through  the  lawn  and  bringing  up  at  the  huge 
double  front-doors  which  were  flanked  by  a  couple  of 
iron  urns  painted  green ;  and  a  flight  of  steps  constructed 
to  all  appearances  of  castile  soap  led  up  between  them. 
At  the  rear  one  caught  glimpses  of  a  collection  of  farm 
buildings  of  the  same  imposing  style — stables,  ice-house, 
smoke-house,  greenhouse,  chicken-house,  a  wind-mill, 
everything  in  an  unbelievable  state  of  cleanliness  and  re* 
pair.  The  orchard-trees  bordering  the  road  on  one  hand 
were  pruned  to  the  last  nicety ;  and  among  the  neat  rows 
and  squares  of  the  vegetable  garden  a  man  was  spreading 
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manure  with  the  care  he  might  have  bestowed  upon  a 
Persian  carpet 

"You  could  tell  it  was  an  old  maid  running  it,  couldn't 
you?"  said  Mrs.  Doane  with  a  kind  of  plaintive  amuBe- 
ment  She  sighed,  and  signaled  again  to  the  horse.  "Well, 
folks  have  to  have  a  lot  of  money  to  keep  a  country- 
place  like  that.  (Gret  up,  Dilly  I)  Not  that  Carrie  Donel- 
son  cares  one  bit  about  it.  If  she  had  her  health  and 
good  eyesight,  I  don't  believe  she'd  stay  here  a  minute 
any  more  ^an  the  other  Donelsons,  or  the  Meigses.  As 
it  is  I  guess  about  all  the  enjoyment  she  gets  out  of  life 
is  spending  money  on  her  farm,  and  trying  experiments 
and  doing  things  to  it — anything  to  keep  herself  busy. 
Here  we  are!  You  see  we're  right  in  town.  I  didn't 
fool  you  about  that,  did  I V* 


CHAPTER   VII 

Jennie  hopped  briskly  down  over  the  wheel  and  opened 
the  gate  which  had  been  secured  by  a  piece  of  clothes- 
line looped  to  one  of  the  palings.  ^^"Never  mind  climbing 
back  in.  You  can  just  come  on  to  the  house.  You  won't 
get  muddy  if  you  step  careful.  Come  in  the  side  door/^ 
Mrs.  Doane  called  to  her,  moving  on :  and  Jennie  obeyed^ 
staring  around  meanwhile  at  her  new  home.  Setting  aside 
a  little  extra  disorder  in  the  yard,  more  random  fruit- 
trees,  coops,  lilac-bushes,  piles  of  brush  and  boards  and 
so  on,  the  place  was  not  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
town,  always  excepting  the  magnificent  Miss  Donelson's. 
On  one  side  the  sagging  picket-fence  enclosed  a  kitchen- 
garden  that  merged  into  the  stable-yard  and — ^what  with 
old  straw-piles,  ashes,  rubbish,  live  weeds  and  last  year's 
crop  of  dead  ones — was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it. 
Beyond  the  "country  country"  indubitably  began  with 
plowed  fields,  patches  of  woods,  and  green  open  up- 
lands. The  house,  standing  some  distance  back  from  the 
road,  was  an  oblong  block  with  a  chimney  at  each  end,  a 
little  portico  over  the  front  door,  and  windows  with  closed 
shutters  ranged  mathematically  high  and  low,  the  whole 
weathered  to  an  aesthetic  tint  of  gray  through  uncounted 
paintless  years.  Some  of  the  shingles  and  a  clapboard 
or  two  were  lacking  here  and  there,  and  a  missing  pane 
in  the  lights  framing  the  front  door  was  hardily  plugged 
up  with  newspapers  wadded  together.  Mr.  Doane's 
powers  of  invention  had  apparently  not  been  equal  to  de- 
vising any  improvement  upon  that  time-honored  method 
of  stopping  a  draught. 

Jennie  stood  still,  directing  a  slow,  searching  and 
dispassionate  eye  over  the  whole  tumbledown  place.   She 
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was  not  depressed;  it  takes  more  than  the  spectacle  of 
other  people's  unthrift  to  depress  the  heart  of  eighteen. 
On  the  contrary  Jennie  picked  her  way  from  hummock 
to  hummock,  making  use  of  a  stray  board  now  and  then, 
up  the  wagon-road  l^at  wound  around  to  the  rear,  with  a 
smile  of  shrewd  amusement  on  her  face,  as  she  thought 
of  Minnie  and  Hi  and  Ezra ;  the  young  woman  was  sharp 
enough  and  by  no  means  without  a  sense  of  humor.  After 
all,  there  was  a  pretty  roomy  world  outside  of  Proctors, 
and  what  one  could  do,  another  could  do.  She  herself 
might  not  be  capable  of  selling  shoes  or  teaching  in  nor- 
mal school,  but  she  could  always  make  her  living  some^ 
how,  somewhere,  and  need  stay  here  no  longer  than  she 
chose,  thought  this  independent  young  philosopher. 

Bounding  the  comer  of  it,  the  house  was  discovered 
to  stretch  rearward  to  lengths  undreamed-of,  on  a  survey 
from  the  front,  by  various  additions  of  sheds,  lean-toa 
and  one-story  rooms  built  on  in  perfectly  unstudied  and 
spontaneous  style  wherever  space  was  to  be  found.  Some 
of  the  extensions  had  chimnies  and  windows;  one  or  two 
were  strange  hybrid  structures  neither  house  nor  porch, 
though  resembling  both ;  all  were  used  for  storage,  it  would 
seem,  and  crowded  to  bursting  with  the  junk  of  years  col- 
lected from  outdoors  and  indoors  alike,  and  thrust  in 
pell-mell,  helter-skelter.  It  was  an  insane  medley  of  old 
lawn-mowers  and  wash-boilers,  elbows  of  piping,  dis- 
abled farming  machinery,  dreadful  old  prostitute  mat- 
tresses, wrecked  chairs,  bottles,  boots,  scraps  of  carpet, 
newspapers  in  slanted  heaps,  webs  of  clothesline  and  pic- 
ture-wire. At  a  kind  of  alley-way  between  the  build- 
ings Mrs.  Doane  had  drawn  up  the  buggy,  and  was  la- 
boriously descending,  helped  by  a  huge,  tall,  gaunt,  bony 
old  man  with  thick  white  hair  and  beard  ruffling  wildly, 
and  with  an  apron  cut  out  of  gaily  patterned  oilcloth 
girded  to  the  middle  of  him,  over  his  corduroy  trousers, 
with  a  hitching-strap. 

^^I  got  one.    She's  here.    I  brought  her  along,"  Jennie 
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heard  the  lady  of  the  house  proclaim^  panting  as  she 
came  heavily  to  the  ground.  ''Her  name's  Jennie^  and 
she  looks  like — for  mercy's^  sake,  Pa,  couldn't  you  lay 
down  that  rat-tail  file  one  minute  ?  It's  dangerous.  You 
might  have  stuck  it  in  my  eye,  or  your  own.  And  any- 
how, you've  got  to«put  Dilly  up  right  away,  so  you  may 
as  well  quit  inventing  for  to-day.  You  can't  do  two 
things  at  once.  Just  lay  the  file  on  the  kitchen  window- 
sill,  and  it'll  be  handy  when  you  come  in." 

"You  just  let  me  alone.  I  know  what  I  want  to  do, 
and  where  I'm  going  to  put  my  files,"  retorted  the  old 
man  in  a  loud,  stem  voice  that  made  Jennie  jump.  He 
turned  toward  her  a  big,  square  face  with  blue  eyes  glow- 
ering under  very  bushy  white  brows.  If  one  could  im- 
agine Santa  Claus  turned  pirate,  one  would  have  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  elder  Mr.  Doane's  appearance.  Jennie, 
not  knowing  much  about  either  Santa  Claus  or  pirates, 
made  no  such  comparison;  she  was  startled  by  the  se- 
verity of  his  manner,  but  held  her  ground  valiantly. 

"That's  her.    Her  name's ^"  began  Mrs.  Doane. 

"Don't  I  know  that's  her?  I've  got  eyes  in  my  head, 
haven't  I  ?"  said  Mr.  Doane  impatiently.  "I  didn't  sup- 
pose the  girl  had  grown  there  all  of  a  sudden."  He  jerked 
his  head  at  Jennie,  uttering  a  short  sound,  rather  like  a 
bark,  by  way  of  greeting,  turned  his  back  on  her  and 
began  to  unbuckle  the  harness.  After  a  moment  Jennie 
saw  him  lay  the  file  carefully  on  the  window-sill. 

She  went  into  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Doane — ^who,  for  her 
part,  seemed  to  be  nowise  put  about  by  the  ungraciousness 
of  their  reception,  her  face  remaining  as  placid  as  a  pond 
— took  oflF  her  bonnet,  which  she  hung  up  over  the  top 
of  the  clock  that  was  bracketed  against  the  wall,  be- 
stowed her  gloves  in  a  crock  on  the  pantry  shelf,  and 
announced  cheerfully  that  now  they  were  ready  to  begin, 
and  that  Jennie  must  make  herself  at  home.  "I  saw  you 
staring  your  eyes  out  at  everything.  I  expect  you  think 
it's  funny  we  keep  so  many  things  around,  but  we  have 
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to.  They're  materials  for  Pa's  inventing,  you  know.  He 
has  to  have  them  where  he  can  get  at  them,  and  you  can't 
arrange  things  like  that.  They  have  to  be  put  where 
you  can  just  go  in  and  look  around  and  see  what  you 
want,  or  something  that  will  do  in  place  of  it.  You  can't 
stop  right  in  the  middle  of  an  invention  to  send  for  some- 
thing and  wait  till  it  gets  here.  People  always  laugh  like 
everything  when  they  see  the  things  we  keep,  but  Law 
me !  We're  used  to  being  laughed  at,"  said  Mrs.  Doane, 
wholly  unconscious  of  anything  pathetic  in  her  words. 
"They  don't  understand  about  inventions,  of  course.  But 
you'll  get  used  to  it.  You  won't  mind,  will  you?"  she 
asked,  so  innocently  open  in  her  anxiety  that  Jennie  hu- 
manely answered  with  a  sham  warmth  of  which  she  was 
secretly  ashamed. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  see — ^that's  all  right,  Mrs.  Doane.  I'm 
sure  I'll — I'll  get  used  to  it.  I  understand  how  it  is," 
she  said.  And  upon  this  reassurance,  Mrs.  Doane,  beam- 
ingly  serene  once  more,  directed  her  where  to  find  her 
room,  repeating  the  injunction  to  make  herself  at  home. 

Following  instructions,  Jennie  incidentally  discovered 
that  all  of  the  front  building  was  shut  and  disused,  as, 
in  fact,  might  be  guessed  from  the  look  of  it  outside. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doane  lived  in  three  or  four  of  the  multi- 
tudinous additional  rooms  at  the  back  on  the  ground  floor, 
communicating  one  with  another  in  all  sorts  of  desultory 
and  sometimes  embarrassing  ways;  and  connected  with 
the  other  part  of  the  house  by  a  narrow  little  gloomy 
passage  where  the  wind  must  yowl  dismally  of  a  winter 
night.  Jennie,  exploring  it  in  search  of  the  door  which 
Mrs.  Doane  had  told  her  led  to  the  stairs,  stumbled  into 
one  room  populated  by  the  sheeted  ghosts  of  chairs  and 
sofas,  with  a  base-burning  store  shining  grimly  in  the 
chimney-place,  an  old-fashioned  square  piano  occupying 
one  side,  and  profuse  Nottingham  lace  curtains  descend- 
ing from  gilded  cornices  above  the  windows  and  flowing 
widely  over  the  floor.     From  these  stately  furnishings, 
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and  also  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  sole  neat  and  or- 
derly spot  she  had  yet  seen,  Jennie  concluded  that  it 
must  be  the  parlor.  The  next  trial  was  more  successful, 
for  up  an  all  but  perpendicular  set  of  steps  with  a  break- 
neck turn  in  them  she  came  to  the  attic  apartment  with 
its  ceiling  at  all  angles  and  a  pair  of  dormer  windows 
peering  out  at  either  end,  which  was  to  be  hers. 

At  the  first  glance  it  was  as  dark  and  chilly  and  lone- 
some as  the  rest  of  this  deserted  quarter ;  but  Jennie,  with 
her  gift  of  humorous  resolution,  made  nothing  of  that. 
She  got  the  sashes  raised  by  a  strong  effort,  propping  them 
on  ancient  chair-rungs,  bits  of  stick,  and  a  weird  instru- 
ment that  looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  a  poker  in 
better  days,  which  she  found  lying  in  the  comer.  These 
measures  at  once  wrought  a  wholesome  change;  homely, 
fresh  odors  of  spring,  entering,  routed  the  mustiness;  at 
the  east  window  one  encountered  an  apple-tree  in  bloom, 
scratching  its  branches  against  the  side  of  the  house;  on 
the  west,  the  sun  came  in  gaily.  In  the  illumination, 
Jennie,  taking  a  leisurely  survey  of  her  room,  noted  that 
it  possessed  a  wooden  bed  with  corkscrew  spindles  in  the 
head  and  foot  boards,  a  bureau  painted  gray,  and  a  rock- 
ing-chair without  rockers.  The  walls  were  whitewashed 
and  bore,  as  she  could  now  see,  a  mystifying  lot  of  fres- 
coes, iears,  eyes,  hands  and  feet,  and  other  odds  and  ends 
of  the  human  anatomy  done  with  red  chalk  in  rough  out- 
line. The  only  other  decorations  were  two  photographs 
stuck  up  with  tacks,  both  of  them  faded  to  half  a  dozen 
shades  of  cream  or  fawn-color  and  peppered  with  fly- 
specks.  One  represented  a  whiskered  person  in  regi- 
mentals— ^the  preposterous  regimentals  of  our  Civil  War, 
which  even  Jennie  could  identify;  the  costume  and  the 
whiskers  together  gave  him  such  an  air  of  antiquity  as 
rather  to  deprive  his  portrait  of  interest  for  a  young 
woman.  To  offset  that,  however,  the  other  likeness  was 
that  of  a  boy  of  about  Jennie's  own  age  in  distinctly 
modem  attire^  or  at  least;  of  a  date  not  more  than  ten 
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years  earlier;  he  had  no  beard^  of  course,  and  Jennie 
thought  him  fairly  good-looking. 

In  further  researches  she  came  upon  a  tall  narrow 
door  in  one  end  of  the  chimney- jamb,  which  turned  out 
to  belong  to  a  shallow  closet  hollowed  into  the  masonry; 
and  upon  her  incautiously  jerking  it  wide  open,  there 
bounded  out  a  broken-nosed  Britannia-metal  teapot,  which 
hit  her  a  smart  rap  on  the  shoulder  and  rolled  clamorously 
on  the  floor,  accompanied  by  a  rattling  discharge  of  empty 
spools.  Jennie  put  up  her  hand  just  in  time  to  arrest 
the  descent  of  a  white-and-gold  china  mustache-cup  (with- 
out a  handle)  that  was  reeling  on  the  verge  of  the  shelf. 
She  uttered  an  ejaculation. 

**There  nowl  I  might  have  known  any  place  like  this 
would  be  cram-jam  full  1"  And  cram-jam  full  indeed  it 
was,  in  much  the  same  style  as  the  repositories  down- 
stairs, with  a  thick  rime  of  dust  over  all.  There  was  an 
incredible  supply  of  old  books  and  magazines  and  of  a 
newspaper  called  "The  People's  Party  Herald";  and 
among  the  clutter  a  box  of  water^^olor  paints  with  some 
disintegrating  old  brushes  and  a  cracked  soup-plate  full 
of  nubbins  of  red  chalk  caught  her  eye.  Those  must 
have  belonged  to  the  artist  of  the  drawings  on  the  wall, 
she  thought  with  a  laugh. 

In  the  process  of  getting  supper,  Miss  Gushing,  who, 
to  tell  the  truth,  had  privately  been  inclined  to  turn  up 
her  nose  at  hei:  talkative,  good-hearted,  scatter-brained 
mistress,  found  out,  somewhat  to  her  discomfiture,  that 
the  latter  commanded  one  or  two  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments which,  plain  as  they  were,  this  handmaid  was  too 
sensible  to  undervalue.  For  one  thing,  Mrs.  Doane  was 
a  superlatively  good  cook.  She  had  mislaid  the  rolling- 
pin,  she  kept  innumerable  dabs  of  groceries  in  innumera- 
ble paper  bags  and  was  never  certain  what  any  of  them 
might  be,  she  forgot  where  she  had  last  put  the  salt,  and 
Jennie  herself  found  the  egg-beater  for  her  on  the  man- 
telpiece in  the  sitting-room!     Nevertheless  the  fried  po- 
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tatoes  and  ham  and  scrambled  eggs  and  coffee  and  light ' 
biscuits  and  strawberry  preserves  to  which  the  family 
presently  sat  down  in  democratic  comfort  at  the  kitchen 
table,  were  most  toothsomely  seasoned  and  cooked  to  a 
turn ;  and  moreover  Mrs.  Doane's  vagrant  kitchen  utensils, 
skillets,  kettles  and  dish-towels,  which  were  eternally  turn- 
ing up  where  they  had  no  business  to  be  or  disappearing 
altogether,  were  invariably  clean.  Jennie  respected  these 
facts ;  and  she  displayed  so  much  alertness  in  obeying  and 
imitating  as  to  fill  Mrs.  Doane's  honest  soul  with  delight. 
In  fact,  the  girl  wanted  nothing  so  much  in  the  world 
as  to  learn  whatever  her  employer  could  teach  her,  what- 
ever anybody  could  teach  her;  she  was  a  queer  mixture 
of  inordinate  self-confidence  and  humble  common-sense. 

"Say  grace.  Pa,"  Mrs.  Doane  amiably  ordered,  when 
the  master  of  the  house,  having  washed  his  face  at  a  sink 
on  one  of  the  back  porches,  and  taken  off  the  oilcloth 
apron  and  overalls,  and  put  on  a  coat,  came  in  to  the  table. 
And  Mr.  Doane  grumblingly  addressing  some  unintelli- 
gible remarks  to  the  Almighty,  the  meal  began.  Mr. 
Doane  ate  and  drank  in  a  ferocious  silence ;  it  would  have 
been  alarming  but  for  a  reasonable  doubt  which  occurred 
to  Jennie  that  years  of  association  with  Mrs.  Doane  had 
got  him  into  the  habit  of  taciturnity.  That  lady's  society 
was  not  apt  to  develop  a  conversational  gift  in  other  per- 
sons. 

"I  expect  you  found  the  house  bigger  than  what  you 
thought,"  she  said  to  Jennie.  "But  you  don't  need  to 
worry ;  it's  not  as  much  trouble  to  take  care  of  as  it  looks. 
Since  the  family's  got  down  to  just  us  two,  I've  shut  it 
all  off  and  we  don't  go  in  there  from  one  year's  end  to 
another,  unless  some  of  the  children  come  to  visit.  The 
girls  are  always  at  me  to  open  it  up  and  live  all  over  and 
have  it  light  and  cheerful — ^that's  the  way  they  talk. 
They  forget  how  much  coal  it  would  take  to  heat  it  in 
winter-time,  and  all  the  bother  and  dirt  it  would  make 
for  me.     No,  sir!     Pa  and  I  are  as  comfortable  as  we 
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can  be  this  way,  all  on  one  floor  and  everything  in  easy 
reach.  I'm  pretty  heavy  on  my  feet,  and  I  can't  get 
around  as  spry  as  I  used  to.  For  a  wonder  Joe's  on  my 
side,  for  once!  He  says,  "  'You  go  ahead.  Ma,  and  live 
the  way  you  want  to.  Don't  you  let  'em  run  you !'  Joe 
had  that  water  connection  to  the  well  made  and  that  sink 
fixed  for  me — ^maybe  Milly  put  him  up  to  it,  I  don't 
know.  Of  course,  being  in  the  hardware,  I  suppose  it 
didn't  cost  him  so  much,  because  he  must  have  got  every- 
thing wholesale,  but  it  was  kind  of  him  anyhow — Joe's 
the  sort  that  looks  after  the  pennies " 

"Joe's  in  the  grip  of  the  money-god,"  said  Mr.  Doane 
loudly  and  savagely.  "He's  sat  at  his  desk  so  long  figur- 
ing dollars  and  cents,  he  can't  sec  an  inch  beyond  his 
ledger.  The  country  might  go  to  the  dogs  on  this  gold 
standard,  and  do  you  suppose  Joe  would  know  it  ?  He's 
too  steeped  in  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Would  any  of 
the  countless  dupes  of  Wall  Street  bloodsuckers  and  hypo- 
crites know  it  ?  They  elected  McKinley  in  '96,  and  they're 
going  to  elect  him  again  this  fall,  if  corruption  and  co- 
ercion can  do  it " 

"Here's  your  buttermilk.  Pa,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Doane, 
raising  her  voice  to  make  herself  heard,  but  otherwise  en- 
tirely unmoved.  "It's  not  as  cold  as  it  ought  to  be,  but 
somehow  we  got  clean  out  of  ice,  and  I  only  just  found  it 
out.  I  don't  know  what  makes  the  ice  go  so  fast.  It 
seems  to  melt  right  straight  ahead  without  stopping  a 
minute !     I " 

"The  gold  octopus  has  its  clutches  firmly  fixed  on  the 
throat  of  the  people,"  said  Mr.  Doane  with  unparalleled 
fierceness ;  "as  long  as  we  remain  ground  down  beneath  its 
iron  heel " 

"I  guess  you  can  take  the  time  to-morrow  to  go  up  to 
Toller's  and  get  a  chunk,"  said  Mrs.  Doane,  tranquilly 

pursuing  her  theme.     "They  always  have  ice "     She 

drowned  him  out  by  sheer  quantity;  after  one  snorting 
effort,  Mr.  Doane  went  down  beneath  the  surface,  that  is 
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to  say,  applied  himself  to  the  buttermilk  without  further 
words.  Somehow  it  seemed  an  inappropriately  mild  bev- 
erage for  a  man  of  such  violent  temper  and  opinions. 

"I  was  just  wondering  whether  the  bed  in  your  room 
was  made  up  or  not,"  said  Mrs.  Doane,  addressing  Jen- 
nie, with  scarcely  a  pause ;  *4f  it  isn't,  I'll  give  you  some 
sheets  and  things.  Did  you  notice  the  closet?  You  can 
put  your  clothes  in  there " 

"I  don't  believe  I  can,  Mrs.  Doane,"  said  Jennie,  dex- 
terously seizing  upon  a  moment  when  the  other's  mouth 
was  temporarily  stopped  with  a  bite  of  cake.  "It's  so  full 
now  the  things  fall  out  when  you  open  the  door." 

Mrs.  Doane  gazed  at  her  blankly ;  then  she  burst  into  a 
gentle  laugh.  "Well,  I  guess  it  must  be !"  she  ejaculated. 
"I  used  to  use  that  closet  for  a  kind  of  catch-all,  but  I'd 
forgotten  all  about  it.  Why,  you  just  clear  the  things 
out  and  put  'em  somewhere,  and  then  you'll  have  plenty 
of  room."  She  meditated  a  second.  "I  haven't  been  up 
there  since  I  don't  know  when.  Those  stairs  are  pretty 
near  too  much  for  me  nowadays.  It  used  to  be  Hi's 
room  when  he  was  at  home.  Hi's  our  boy  that  has  the 
Hood  River  apple-ranch,  you  know.  I'll  bet  he  often 
thinks  of  that  old  room  now  and  wishes  he  was  back  in 
it  for  a  minute.  One  summer  Donnie  Meigs  stayed 
there  with  him  for  three  weeks,  and  those  boys  had  the 
best  time!  My,  that  must  be  going  on  ten  years  ago. 
He's  been  in  Europe  almost  ever  since — far  enough  away 
from  Hi  and  Hood  River,  ain't  it  ?  I  wonder  if  Don  ever 
thinks  of  that  summer." 

"Donnie  Meigs?"  said  Jennie,  availing  herself  of  an- 
other infinitesimal  pause  with  lighting  readiness ;  "is  that 
the  gentleman  that  there's  a  photograph  of  up  there  ?  The 
man  with  the  beard  ?" 

"No,  no,  that's  his  father — that's  Henry  D.  Meigs, 
the  one  I  was  telling  you  about  as  we  came  along.  Didnt 
I  tell  you  about  him?  Oh,  no,  I  recollect  now,  it  was 
the  Donelsons  I  was  talking  to  you  about     Well,  that's 
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pretty  near  the  same  thing;  it's  all  the  same  family,  I 
mean.  Henry  married  Hattie  Donelson,  Carrie's  sister — 
the  Miss  Donelson  across  the  way's  sister,  don't  you 
know  ?  I  should  think  you'd  know  about  Henry  D.  Meigs 
anyhow.  Everybody  all  over  the  United  States  knows 
about  him — like  Rockefeller  or  any  of  those  awfully 
rich  men.  Only  I  don't  suppose  he  ever  made  as  much 
money  as  Rockefeller." 

^'I  remember  mighty  well  when  he  was  plain  Hank 
Meigs  without  a  dollar  in  his  jeans,"  Mr.  Doane  said  in 
his  loud,  severe  voice.  "People  round  here  never  thought 
he  was  so  much  of  a  muchness  in  those  days.  I  never 
did  myself.  I  never  could  see  anything  in  him.  Hank 
had  luck,  that's  what  he  had.  He  got  his  start  when  Sal- 
lie  Meigs  married  that  Harper.  Having  Harper  for  a 
brother-in-law  is  what  made  Hank  Meigs.  Harper  was 
a  tool  of  the  moneyed  interests,  and  of  course  he  got  on 
the  inside,  and  showed  Meigs  how." 

"He's  flie  one  that  struck  oil  on  the  Donelson  place," 
Mrs.  Doane  obligingly  explained  to  Jennie.  "Henry  had 
an  idea  that  there  was  oil  there,  and  he  just  went  to 
work  and  borrowed  the  money  to  bore  a  well,  and  sure 
enough,  there  it  was  I  That's  what  brought  the  Donel- 
sons  right  up,  and  made  them  so  well  off  after  they'd 
had  such  a  scuffling  time  for  years.  But  I  don't  know 
that  there  was  so  much  luck  about  it,  except  that  Henry'd 
married  Hattie,  so  of  course  he  got  her  share,  or  got 
the  good  of  it  as  long  as  he  lived,  that  is.  Neither  of 
'em  had  a  thing  when  they  started  out.  They  got  married 
right  after  he  came  back  from  the  War,  and  he  had  his 
arm  shot  off.  Not  much  luck  about  that  either,  /  think. 
Well,  he's  dead  and  gone  now,  anyway !  I  guess  we  may 
as  well  clear  off  these  dishes,"  she  finished,  rising  cum- 
brously.  "Now,  Pa,  you  can't  chew  that  tobacco  in  here. 
You  just  go  out  on  the  porch  with  it" 

"I'd  like  to  know  if  I  can't  chew  where  I  please  inside 
or  out  in  my  own  house?"  demanded  Mr.  Doane  with 
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truly  terrifying  emphasis;  "did  I  say  I  was  going  to 
chew  in  here,  anyhow  ?"  With  which  words  delivered  in 
a  style  of  oriental  despotism,  he  walked  out,  Mrs.  Doane 
continuing  her  monologue  to  Jennie  as  they  washed  up  the 
dishes,  in  peaceable  indifference. 

"I  never  grudged  the  Donelsons  the  splurge  they  make 
with  their  money,"  she  remarked  liberally.  "I  like  to  see 
people  having  a  good  time.  And  Hattie's  real  nice.  Car- 
riers not.  Carriers  hateful,  but  my,  she  can't  help  it. 
She's  made  that  way.  And  an  old  maid,  too !"  said  Mrs. 
Doane  with  sincere  compassion.  "It's  enough  to  make 
anybody  hateful.  Carrie  never  had  one  single  man  to 
court  her  in  her  whole  life,  not  even  after  she  got  her 
money.  She's  always  been  homely,  you  know,  and  some- 
how she's  homely  in  a  way  you  can't  get  over — ^you  always 
see  it.  Pimples.  I've  often  noticed  it's  no  difference 
how  ugly  a  girl  is,  if  she  hasn't  got  pimples  she  can  get 
along  with  the  men.  But  the  angel  Gabriel  couldn't  stand 
pimples.  I  believe  that  was  one  reason  Don  Meigs 
couldn't  ever  shake  down,  as  you  might  say,  with  his 
Aunt  Carrie.  She  was  so  mortally  plain,  and  Donnie  was 
always  crazy  about  pretty  people.  He's  an  artist  now. 
He  used  to  be  always  drawing  things  when  he  was  a 
boy " 

"The  walls  of  that  room  are  all  over  ears  and  noses 
and  things — did  he  do  them?"  asked  Jennie,  interested. 

"Hey?  Why  yes,  I  guess  he  did.  I  guess  he  must 
have.  Or  one  of  the  other  children — only  my  children 
were  never  great  on  drawing,"  said  Mrs.  Doane,  in  a 
passing  surprise.  "I  never  paid  much  attention  to  what 
the  boys  did,  though.  Boys  just  naturally  can't  help 
scrawling  all  over  a  whitewashed  wall.  It's  as  if  there 
was  some  kind  of  spell  on  'em  to  make  'em  do  it  But  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  Don  did  that  when  he  was  here  that 
summer.  They  used  to  send  the  Meigs  children  up  here 
to  the  country  to  their  Aunt  Carrie  to  spend  the  sum- 
mers; they  thought  it  was  so  good  for  their  health,  you 
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know.  But  after  Don  and  Marian  got  a  little  older,  they 
simply  wouldn^t  stand  Carrie.  Donnie  had  a  flare-up  with 
her  that  summer,  and  that  was  when  he  picked  up  and 
left  the  house  and  came  over  here  and  asked  me  if  he 
could  stay  with  us  till  his  mother  got  back  home  to  Cin- 
cinnati from  Bar  Harbor  or  Newport  or  somewhere  east. 
^y  goodness,  I  don't  know  how  long  ago  that  was  now! 
Let's  see:  it  was  the  year  after  our  boy  Hamlin  had  the 
typhoid  fever.  Hiram  must  have  been  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen, and  the  boys  were  near  of  an  age ^" 

"There's  a  picture  of  a  young  gentleman  up  there  that's 
about  that  old,  I  guess,"  Jennie  suggested. 

"Is  there?  That's  him,  then.  I  thought  there  was  a 
picture  of  him  somewhere  round  the  house.  He  sent  it 
to  me  afterward ;  it's  got  his  name  on  the  back  of  it.  He's 
Donelson  after  his  mother's  folks.  He  sent  Hi  an  ele- 
gant saddle  and  bridle,  I  remember.  I  believe  it  was  the 
fall  of  that  year  that  he  went  to  Europe  the  first  time — 
must  be  twelve  years  ago,  or  ten  years  anyhow.  Don't 
let  me  forget  to  get  out  those  sheets  and  towels  for  you," 
said  Mrs.  Doane,  veering  from  one  subject  to  another  with 
a  suddenness  to  which  Jennie  was  becoming  accustomed. 
"You  like  the  room,  don't  you?  You  don't  mind  the 
stairs  ?  A  young  girl  like  you  can  skip  up  and  down  them 
without  any  trouble.  You — ^you  don't  feel  lonesome  or 
cut  off,  or — or  afraid  off  there  by  yourself  ?"  she  asked  un- 
easily. 

Jennie  assured  her  heartily  that  the  room  was  exactly 
what  she  liked  and  would  have  picked  out,  if  given  her 
choice.  The  girl  spoke  honestly,  if  with  a  certain  good- 
natured  contempt  for  her  mistress ;  she  divined  that  Mrs. 
Doane  would  have  been  quakingly  afraid  to  pass  a  night 
"off  there  by  herself."  In  fact,  the  lady  admitted  as 
much.  "I'd  be  scared  to  death,"  she  announced  inju- 
diciously, eyeing  Jennie  in  relief  and  admiration.  Miss 
Cushing  suffered  from  no  such  hazy  alarms.  She  went  up 
to  her  chamber  with  the  bedclothes  over  one  arm,  and  a 
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lamp  with  a  tin  reflector  hitched  to  it  in  the  other  hand^ 
undismayed  by  creaking  stairs,  or  by  the  monstrous  bal- 
let of  shadows  encircling  her ;  and  entering,  surveyed  her 
small,  cold,  draughty  domain  with  a  singular  pride  of 
possession.  She  realized  that  she  had,  for  the  first  time, 
what  she  must  have  been  unconsciously  longing  for  all 
her  life :  a  decent  privacy,  a  place  she  could  call  her  own. 
Fainted  bureau,  broken  rocker,  chalked  feet  and  noses, 
it  was  all  hers,  even  to  Henry  D.  Meigs,  with  his  whiskers, 
even  to  Mr.  Donelson  Meigs's  photograph  clinging,  by  its 
tack,  to  the  wall.  Jennie  chose  him  to  dream  about  this 
first  night. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

AmroNE  who  cares  to  rout  out  and  read  over  the  news- 
papers of  1886  may  find  therein  notice  of  the  death  of 
Henry  D.  Meigs^  Esquire,  with  long  and  very  hand- 
somely worded  obituaries  reciting  the  leading  events  of 
his  career,  and  especially  his  deeds  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing money  of  which  they  one  and  all  speak  with  the  most 
naive  admiration  and  respect.  We  must  have  been  sim- 
ple creatures  in  1886.  Nobody  ever  "investigated"  or 
'^exposed"  Henry,  or  suggested  during  his  liftime  or  after- 
ward that  his  large  wealdi  was  accumulated  by  other  means 
than  native  ability  and  hard  work !  Is  there  a  millionaire 
in  these  United  States  of  whom  as  much  can  be  said  now- 
adays? And  yet  I  sometimes  think  there  may  be  some 
honest  men  among  theml 

Perhaps  millionaires  were  not  such  everyday  individ- 
uals then  as  they  have  since  become;  at  any  rate  Mr. 
Meigs's  taking-off  (in  the  dead  of  summer  and  the  dull 
season)  was  a  godsend  to  the  journalists.  They  pestered 
the  house  and  family  for  days;  and  one  of  these  gentry 
was  so  enterprising  as  to  make  the  tiresome,  long  railroad 
journey  up  to  the  perfectly  uninteresting  locality  in  Cen- 
tral Ohio  whence  Henry  came  in  order  to  photograph  the 
log-cabin  in  which  he  was  bom  and  brought  up,  and  to 
interview  people  who  had  known  him  in  those  forgotten 
days.  The  newspaper-man  came  back  and  informed  his 
chief  with  a  grin  that  as  near  as  he  could  figure  it  out 
the  community  was  divided  into  two  camps:  those  who 
never  could  see  anything  in  Hank  Meigs,  and  those  who 
had  always  prophesied  that  Hank  Meigs  would  make  his 
mark  some  dayl  And  he  added  that  there  was  an  ex- 
traordinary old  maid  relative,  a  Miss  Donelson,  who  lived 
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in  a  magnificent  place  up  there  all  by  herself  except  for 
a  retinue  of  imported  servants,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  of  the  neighbors ;  some  6i  them  said  because  she 
was  crazy — "a  little  off"  was  the  phrase  he  used — ^but  by 
far  the  most  general  and  popular  opinion  charged  her 
behavior  to  pure  cussedness.  These  items  did  not  reach 
print,  the  Meigs  estate,  by  a  coincidence,  owning  a  con- 
siderable share  in  several  publishing  and  advertising  con- 
cerns; but  the  rest  of  his  account  was  widely  circulated, 
and  in  the  main  accurate.  Henry  D.  Meigs  was  bom  in 
the  log-cabin,  and  he  was  one  of  the  great  raft  of  bare- 
foot, ignorant,  rough-and-tumble  youngsters  that  were 
left  to  the  Widow  Meigs  together  with  the  ragged  little 
farm  as  his  only  legacy  by  David  Meigs,  the  pioneer  and 
backwoodsman  who  died  of  hard  living  and  in  particular, 
I  am  afraid,  of  hard  drinking,  back  in  1838  when  young 
Hank  was  about  three  years  old.  You  cannot  starve  on 
a  Central  Ohio  farm,  whether  or  no,  will  you  or  won't 
you,  by  any  hook  oi;  crook ;  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  Meigs  children  lived  to  grow  up;  they 
married  and  scattered  and,  the  gifts  never  being  equally 
distributed,  even  in  the  same  family,  not  one  of  them  ar- 
rived at  any  distinction  excepting  Sallie  the  eldest,  and 
Henry  the  youngest 

Sallie  Meigs  married  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Jim  Harper  who,  at  that  time,  was  carrying  chain  with 
the  surveying  party  that  came  through,  mapping  out  the 
course  of  one  of  the  first  railroads  that  was  built  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  Afterward  young  Harper  was 
foreman  of  a  construction  gang  on  that  same  road;  then 
he  was  freight-conductor;  then  he  was  passenger-conduc- 
tor; then  he  went  off  the  road  and  into  its  Cincinnati 
office ;  then,  etc.,  etc.  It  does  not  belittle  him  to  say  that 
if  there  has  been  one  James  Harper  in  this  country,  there 
have  been  a  thousand.  There  are  no  stories  to  tell  about 
him,  because  of  Mr.  Harper's  birth  and  earlier  years  no- 
body ever  knew  a  thing,  and  of  his  later  life  and  achieve- 
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ments  everybody  knows  all  there  is  to  know.  He  was  a 
strong,  successful  man,  and  he  too  died  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  surviving  his  brother-in-law  Meigs  a  year 
or  so,  although  he  was  the  latter's  senior  by  fifteen  years. 
And  you  and  I,  both  of  us,  have  seen  his  picture  hanging 
up  in  Mr.  Walcott's  office. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Hank  Meigs,  increasing  in  wis- 
dom and  in  stature,  within  a  few  years  after  his  father's 
death,  by  what  scrapes  and  shifts  he  himself  could  scarcely 
have  told,  got  himself  some  sort  of  an  education;  part 
of  the  time  he  was  working  his  way  through  Wesleyan 
College  in  the  county-seat  of  Delaware,  chopping  wood, 
shoveling  snow,  cleaning  stables;  and,  having  completed 
his  term,  went  back  home  to  the  farm,  and  set  to  teach- 
ing the  district-school.  He  was  a  tough,  hearty,  domi- 
neering lad,  who  thrashed  all  the  unruly  boys  into  sub- 
mission, and  took  the  girls  sleigh-riding,  and  sang  a  fine 
bass  in  the  meeting-house  of  Sundays,  and  was  a  master- 
hand  at  a  horse-trade,  and  who,  I  believe,  must  have  had 
a  pretty  good  time  of  it,  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  what 
we  would  consider  the  hard  conditions  of  his  life.  At 
twenty-one  or  so,  however,  Henry  decided  that  his  talents 
were  not  suited  to  the  scholastic  career ;  he  had  saved  a  lit- 
tle money,  and  he  borrowed  some  more  (he  was  always 
a  great  and  fearless  borrower)  and  started  a  little  country 
cross-roads  store  in  the  hamlet  of  his  birth.  This  calico- 
and-brown-sugar  venture  prospered  unbelievably;  inside 
of  five  years,  Henry  had  his  notes  all  paid  off,  and  was 
courting  the  younger  Donelson  girl — the  pretty  one — and, 
in  fact,  about  to  be  married  to  her,  when  the  War  broke 
out. 

Henry  enlisted  on  the  first  call,  thereby  committing 
what  was  probably  the  only  hasty  and  uncalculated  act 
of  his  whole  life.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  he  ever 
regretted  it.  He  was  not  the  son  of  a  pioneer  for  nothing ; 
and,  from  all  I  have  read  and  been  told  about  him,  I  think 
there  was  a  strong  strain  of  romance  and  the  love  of  ad- 
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venture  in  the  young  fellow,  though  it  is  likely  he  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  own  it — ashamed  to  believe  it  of 
himself.  To  the  wars  he  went,  returning  some  four  years 
later  with  one  empty  sleeve — ^that  picturesque  empty 
sleeve  of  which  we  used  to  hear  so  much  during  political 
crises  a  few  years  ago ! — and  a  constitution  permanently 
impaired  by  the  rigors  of  campaigning.  That  he  was  no 
real  patriot,  but  merely,  as  I  have  hinted,  a  boy  in  search 
of  excitement  and  action,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Meigs  never  alluded  to  his  injury  and  sufferings,  nor  ap- 
plied for  a  pension,  nor  joined  the  G.  A.  R.  nor,  in  short, 
did  another  thing  for  his  country !  Instead  he  fell  to  his 
trading  and  scheming  and  saving  with  undiminished  and 
truly  insatiable  zest,  as  if  those  four  years  had  never  been ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  decade,  after  the  marriage 
to  Miss  Harriet  Donelson  and  the  development  of  the 
Donelson  oil-lands,  and  after  his  alliance  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  already  a  man  of  reco/mized  qualities,  and  what 
with  his  own  energy  and  darin|  and  tboroughnUs-I  say, 
with  all  this  he  presently  became  Henry  D.  Meigs  the 
Ohio  capitalist,  later  on  the  Ohio  millionaire,  and  nobody 
can  say  to  what  financial  heights  he  might  have  attained 
had  it  not  been  for  his  untimely  death  at  not  much  over 
fifty  years  of  age. 

The  loss  hit  the  older  man,  his  partner,  very  hard,  and 
indeed  was  thought  by  some  to  hasten  Mr.  Harper's  own 
end.  They  had  been  hand  in  glove  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  James  was  undoubtedly  much  attached  to  this 
brother  in  law  and  in  arms.  It  was  a  matter  of  keen  re- 
gret to  the  old  gentleman  that  the  Meigs  children — of 
whom,  nevertheless,  he  was  very  fond,  almost  as  fond  as 
of  his  own — should  show  so  little  disposition  or  ability 
to  add  to  the  family  laurels.  Marian  was  in  her  first 
season  and,  to  be  sure,  cutting  a  prodigious  swath  with 
her  good  looks  and  perfect  dressing  and  unlimited  money 
to  spend — and  capacity  for  spending  it,  as  Mr.  Harper 
used  to  think  with  a  tolerant  sigh.     One  does  not  expect 
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much  of  a  girl.  But  here  was  Donelson^  yet  in  his  teens, 
at  the  age  when  he  ought  to  be,  by  all  his  uncle-in-law's 
standards^  a  promisingly  rough,  gawky,  rowdyish,  un- 
tamed hobbledehoy,  a  man  in  the  making — and  lo  and 
behold,  he  was  not  only  the  reverse  of  all  this,  but  pos- 
sessed of  traits  besides  that  filled  James's  practical  soul 
with  the  most  dismal  forebodings.  The  boy  did  not  look 
like  his  father;  he  was  undersized,  slender,  dark  and 
nervous  and  graceful;  he  was  interested  in  flowers  and 
books;  he  was  rather  diffident,  but  his  manners  were 
charming.  ^^Donelson  is  so  ladylike!"  his  Aunt  Carrie 
said  in  her  strident  and  cutting  voice  with  her  own  pe- 
culiar smile;  and  Mr.  Harper,  while  inwardly  favoring 
her  with  his  meatiest  curse — and  the  ex-section-foreman 
enjoyed  a  pretty  extensive  repertory — was  obliged  gloom- 
ily to  agree.  It  would  not  have  been  Donelson  who  could 
have  hammered  a  roomful  of  young  ruffians  into  disci- 
pline and  taught  them  their  three  R's.  Hank  Meigs's 
son  could  no  more  have  fought  down  another  boy  than 
he  could  have  tended  com,  or  done  chores,  or  run  a  coun- 
try store,  or  earned  his  salt  any  other  way.  To  James 
Harper  the  spectacle  was  sheer  tragedy.     He  confided  to 

a  few  intimates  that  by ,  he  did  hope  that  poor  Henry 

had  never  realized  it,  and  by ,  it  reconciled  him  in 

some  degree  to  Henry's  death !  Donelson  would  have  been 
such  a  disappointment  to  him.  '^D — d  if  I  believe  the 
boy  can  count — add  up  figures  straight  I"  said  Mr.  Har- 
per with  forlorn  fervor.  **He  absolutely  don't  know  the 
value  of  money  any  more  than  his  sister  does !  He  wants 
to  study  art  I  Go  to  Europe  and  study  artl  Painting, 
you  know.  Don't  look  to  me  sometimes  as  if  he  had  good 
sense  I" 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  old  James  was  spared 
any  further  anxiety  about  Henry's  children  and  Henry's 
money.  He  died  and  was  gathered  to  his  nameless  fathers, 
and  James  junior  reigned  not  unworthily  in  his  stead, 
evincing  a  good  deal  of  the  parental  force  and  acumen. 
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Don  Meigs  had  his  way  about  going  to  Europe  and  study- 
ing art;  at  nineteen  he  entered  the  Beaux  Arts  (where, 
whatever  his  talents,  he  did  not  capture  any  prizes  that 
I  ever  heard  of,  or  distinguish  himself  above  the  average 
student)  and  afterward  went  Bohemianizing  all  over  the 
continent.  To  my  knowledge,  he  came  back  to  this  coun- 
try only  once  in  ten  years,  and  that  was  when  his  sister 
Marian  was  married  to  the  English  attache  at  the  Lega- 
tion in  Washington,  and  became  Mrs.  Francis  George 
Lyell  Sloane-Macready.  Of  course  they  used  to  go  over 
every  summer,  and  Mrs.  Meigs,  too,  so  that  the  young 
gentleman  in  his  voluntary  exile  was  not  at  all  cut  off 
from  the  family,  excepting  from  his  aunt ;  and  as  he  hated 
that  amiable  lady  like  poison,  the  loss  of  her  society  was 
probably  not  painfully  felt  by  him. 

Caroline  Donelson  was  what  Mr.  Meigs  himself  jocu- 
larly called,  in  horse-dealer's  parlance,  "rising  thirty," 
and  already  a  settled  old  maid  when  he  married  her  sister, 
who  was  much  younger  and  a  very  sweet,  gay,  happy  girl 
— as  why  should  she  not  be  ?  the  older  sister  used  to  think 
with  a  wretched  jealousy  and  envy  and  futile  rage.  Hat- 
tie  had  everything:  health,  good  spirits,  good  luck,  and 
above  all,  a  beauty  that  would  have  been  striking  any- 
where, but  was  rendered  ten  times  more  so  by  having 
that  unfortunate  Carrie  for  a  foil  and  background — Car- 
rie with  her  squat,  awkward  figure,  and  her  red-rimmed 
pale,  lashless  eyes,  and  her  thick  red  nose,  and  her  un- 
speakable complexion.  Carrie  thought  that  her  sister 
liked  to  be  seen  with  her  for  that  very  reason,  and  made 
fearful  scenes  when  Harriet,  in  the  goodness  of  her  heart, 
insisted  on  the  other's  going  with  her  to  a  church  picnic, 
or  candy-pulling,  or  offered  to  "fix"  her  hair  or  dress,  or 
to  lend  Carrie  her  own  girlish  trifles  of  adornment.  Poor 
Harriet  was  quite  incapable  of  any  such  base  calculating 
policy  (being  indeed  by  far  too  innocently  secure  in  her 
own  attractions)  and  would  retreat  fairly  slaughtered  by 
her  elder's  fierce  and  spiteful  suspicions  and  the  biting 
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words  in  which  she  voiced  them.  She  was  no  match  for 
Carrie,  and  was  always  eager  to  acknowledge  and  pro* 
claim  the  latter's  superior  wits — for  which  generosity  of 
spirit  Caroline  liked  her  not  one  whit  better.  Carrie 
Imew  very  well  that  she  was  a  great  deal  the  brighter  of 
the  pair;  but  what  good  did  that  do  her,  she  would  ask 
herself  in  another  fury.  Nobody,  no  man,  that  is,  would 
ever  come  near  her  to  find  out!  Whereas  Harriet  with- 
out an  idea  in  her  head,  but  with  big  brown  eyes,  and 
smooth  cheeks,  and  shining  white  teeth  and  a  figure  of 
shapely  plumpness — Harriet  had  a  dozen  suitors  besides 
young  Meigs,  and  was  constantly  in  a  delightful  state  of 
siege  by  some  youth  or  other.  If  the  harmless  lads  paid 
any  attention  to  the  elder  Miss  Donclson,  she  fancied  they 
were  using  her  for  a  convenience  to  get  at  Harriet ;  if  they 
tried  to  be  civil  she  thought  they  were  making  fun  of 
her;  if  they  passed  her  over  without  notice,  she  consid- 
ered it  an  unforgivable  insult;  and  in  any  case,  treated 
them  to  such  a  red-hot  grilling  of  sarcasm  and  innuendo 
as  drove  all  but  the  bravest  or  the  most  thick-skinned 
from  the  house.  For  that  matter,  there  was  nobody  of  her 
acquaintance,  man,  woman,  or  child,  safe  from  Carrie 
Donelson's  tongue ;  the  poor,  hateful,  homely  creature  re- 
venged herself  upon  the  world  at  large  for  the  mistakes 
and  shortcomings  of  Providence  in  her  endowment.  You 
would  have  thought  that,  take  her  for  all  in  all,  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  her,  which 
was  an  unavoidable  condition  of  marrying  her  sister, 
would  have  daunted  the  most  ardent  of  Harriet's  ad- 
mirers. Mr.  Henry  D.  Meigs,  however,  belonged  to  that 
stout-hearted,  tough  class  just  mentioned  upon  whom  Car- 
rie could  make  no  impression;  he  accepted  the  situation 
without  blinking,  and  as  was  thoroughly  characteristic, 
made  himself  master  of  it  in  no  time.  Nobody  knows 
what  happened,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Caroline  Donelson 
was  mortally  afraid  of  her  brother-in-law.  She  was  silent 
in  his  presence,  or  what  must  have  been  equally  difficult 
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for  her,  amiable ;  she  trembled  under  Henry's  quiet  eye ; 
she  obeyed  him  abjectly.  She  may  have  made  life  misera- 
ble for  his  wife  and  children  in  his  absence,  which  she 
could  do  with  impunity,  for  Harriet  was  at  once  too 
good-natured,  too  loyal  and  too  timid  to  complain,  but 
they  always  had  a  respite  when  Henry  was  there.  It's 
my  private  belief  that  it  was  her  brother-in-law's  power 
to  make  money  that  awed  her;  with  all  Carrie's  clever- 
ness she  had  a  feminine  incapacity  to  understand  how  he 
did  it.  He  took  their  wretched  old  down-at-heel  land 
that  had  never  grown  a  crop  of  anything  but  debt  and 
taxes,  and  dug  dollars  out  of  it.  He  gave  her  ease,  lux- 
ury, servants  she  could  bully,  doctors  for  her  lame  back, 
milliners  and  dressmakers  and  shop-girls  to  kow-tow  to 
her.  She  had  no  feeling  of  gratitude  for  him;  it  was 
fear.  For  the  argument  is  obvious:  if  Henry  could  jug- 
gle her  into  these  things,  Henry  could  juggle  her  out  of 
them  1  In  the  depths  of  her  heart,  the  sickly,  selfish,  em- 
bittered woman  lived  in  a  superstitious  terror  of  that 
scrape  of  Henry's  pen,  that  mysterious  manipulation  of 
stocks,  bonds  or  what-not,  that  black  magic  of  Henry's 
that  would  make  her,  were  she  to  anger  him,  a  pauper  1 
Master  Donelson  Meigs  got  himself  into  his  aunt's 
good  graces  at  a  very  early  age,  by  clinging  to  his  nurse 
with  tears  and  screams  and  desiring  vehemently  that  some- 
body remove  that  ugly  person  with  the  red  nose  and  the 
lumps  on  her  face,  whom  he  most  emphatically  did  not 
want  to  touch  him!  To  tell  the  truth  the  young  gentle- 
man never  overcame  wholly  his  initial  repugnance  to  look- 
ing upon  her,  though  in  more  civilized  years  he  used  to 
blush  for  that  childish  inhumanity.  As  for  Miss  Donel- 
son she  never  forgave  it.  Heaven  knows  with  what  barbed 
speeches  she  "took  it  out"  of  poor  Harriet  or  out  of  little 
Marian  whom,  likewise,  she  never  forgave,  but  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason.  Marian's  offense  was  being  almost  as 
pretty  as  her  mother,  and  no  lady  of  Miss  Donelson's  tem- 
perament could  be  expected  to  overlook  such  an  injury 
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as  that.  All  three  of  them  were  helpless  before  her.  Har- 
riet Meigs's  sense  of  duty  and  her  kind  heart  continually 
held  and  brandished  over  her  own  head  and  her  children's 
the  reminder  that  Carrie  was  sick,  Carrie  was  unhappy^ 
Carrie  had  no  husband,  no  children,  nothing  I — Carrie, 
in  fine,  must  be  borne  with  for  conscience's  sake. 

After  some  years  of  it,  this  atmosphere  of  a  considera- 
tion which  she  herself  never  practiced,  of  a  deference  she 
despised,  of  a  pity  which  drove  her  into  a  rage,  grew  so 
distasteful  to  Caroline  that  she  at  length  renounced  it  al- 
together, going  off  to  the  country  and  setting  up  a  sep- 
arate establishment  there,  as  has  been  already  revealed. 
Mrs.  Meigs  thought  that  she  must  oppose  the  move  on 
the  ground  that,  putting  aside  sisterly  affection,  it  "would 
look  so  funny  for  Carrie  to  go  off  and  live  by  herself  that 
way";  but  try  as  she  would,  it  was  but  a  feeble  re- 
monstrance, and  her  elder  easily  saw  through  it  and 
scoffed  at  the  well-meant  pretense  with  her  habitual 
savagery. 

"Oh,  you  mustn't  be  in  such  terror  of  what  people  will 
think,  Hattie,"  she  said,  smiling ;  "all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
explain  to  them  that  you  thought  it  best  for  the  children 
not  to  be  exposed  to  any  danger  from  this  eruption  on 
my  face  which  might  prove  contagious  even  after  all  these 
years,  for  young  children,  that  is.  Donelson  is  delicate 
and  takes  everything.    People  will  understand." 

"But  I  don't — I  didn't — ^how  could  I  say  such  a  thing 
when  I  never  thought  it?  You  know  I  never  thought 
such  a  thing,  Carrie  1"  cried  out  Harriet  in  distress  and 
horror.  "Why,  even  if  it  were  so,  you  know  I  wouldn't — 
I  couldn't " 

"Why,  of  course  you  wouldn't  and  you  covMnt,"  said 
her  sister  smoothly.  "You  wouldn't  dream  of  turning  me 
out  of  your  house  for  that  or  any  other  reason,  I  know 
that  perfectly  well,  Harriet,  my  dear.  I  haven't  made 
my  will  yet.  Your  friends  make  a  great  deal  of  fun  of  you 
behind  your  back  for  being  so  slow,  Hattie,  but  I  always 
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tell  them  that  you're  really  very  prudent  and  long- 
headed.'' 

"Haven't  made  your  will?"  repeated  Mrs.  Meigs,  hon- 
estly bewildered.  "I  suppose  I  am  slow,  Carrie,  but  I 
can't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it — ^with  your  going 
away  to  live,  I  mean.  Do  you  want  to  make  one?  I'm 
sure  Henry  will  have  it  fixed  for  you  if  you  like.  Henry 
knows  how  to  have  everything  like  that  done.  Shall  I 
tell  him  what  you  said  about  it?" 

''^No,  no,  don't  bother  him  I"  said  Carrie  hastily,  in  a 
panic,  yet  inwardly  reviling  Harriet  for  the  very  sim- 
plicity that  defeated  her.  No  use  addressing  any  subtle 
ironies  to  Harriet;  she  could  not  comprehend  them,  and 
Carrie  had  recourse  to  heavier  instruments  of  torture. 
"Don't  worry  Henry,  dear.  I  sometimes  think  he  isn't 
the  man  he  was.  Nobody  ever  gets  over  that  kidney 
trouble  and  it  keeps  coming  back  until  it  affects  the  mind 
at  last,  you  know.  I  wouldn't  run  to  Henry  with  every- 
thing, every  little  trouble,  the  way  you've  done  all  your 
life — I  wouldn't  do  that  any  more,  if  I  were  you,"  she 
said,  earnestly,  and  was  almost  satisfied  by  the  look  of 
rending  anxiety  that  immediately  settled  over  Mrs. 
Meigs's  features.  "Don't  screw  your  face  all  up  that  way, 
Hattie — don't  frown  so.  A  woman  of  your  age,  who  has 
been  pretty  at  one  time,  ought  to  be  very  careful.  I've 
often  noticed  how  queer  it  is  that  a  man  expects  his  wife 
to  stay  young  and  good-looking  forever,  and  when  she 
naturally  fades,  it  seems  as  if  he  couldn't  help  looking 
around  for  somebody  that  is  young  and  good-looking." 

"Mama's  pretty  1"  said  little  Donelson,  catching  a  word 
or  two  of  the  talk  that  went  on  over  his  head  as  he  sat 
on  the  floor  surrounded  with  picture  scrap-books,  and  scis- 
sors and  paste-pots  and  paint-boxes  and  tumblers  of  dubi- 
ous colored  water.  *TkIy  mama's  pretty  I"  said  the  little 
chap  warmly;  and  he  got  up,  scattering  and  trampling 
over  all  the  things,  and  ran  and  put  his  arms  close  about 
her  neck.    "You're  my  pretty,  pretty  mama,  aren't  you  1" 
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Tears  came  into  Harriet's  eyes  as  she  felt  the  small  hug- 
ging arms ;  she  herself  could  not  have  explained  any  more 
than  the  child  what  it  was  in  Caroline's  words  that  hurt 
so,  but  there  was  comfort  in  the  mutual  caress. 

So  Miss  Donelson  departed  to  her  very  up-to-date  her- 
mitage, knowing  herself  unregretted,  and  sourly  resent- 
ing tixBt  fact  There  she  lived,  queening  it  over  a  house- 
ful of  underlings  (to  whom  she  had  to  pay  royal  wages) 
frightening  or  offending  the  good  people  whom  she  had 
known  in  youth,  so  that  presently  they  all  avoided  her  like 
a  pestilence,  distrusting  everybody,  complaining  of  every- 
body, badgering  everybody,  the  loneliest  and  best  disliked 
woman  in  her  part  of  the  country — in  the  whole  country 
anywhere  I  She  varied  these  occupations  by  writing  Har- 
riet long  letters  which  generally  sent  the  poor  lady  to  bed 
with  a  nervous  headache,  ^nd,  at  stated  intervals,  the 
young  Meigses  were  obliged,  for  their  sins,  to  go  and  pass 
a  certain  number  of  weeks  as  Aunt  Carrie's  guests ;  blood 
is  thicker  than  water,  and  these  ties  must  not  be  disre- 
garded. What  if  Carrie  should  die  suddenly,  Harriet 
used  to  think  in  remorseful  apprehension;  what  if  she 
should  die  old  and  alone  and  feeling  that  she  had  been  ne- 
glected, or  that  the  children  had  been  taught  not  to  care 
for  her  ?  And  they  were  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  the  only 
kin  she  had  in  the  world !  Indeed  these  were  some  of  the 
arguments  with  which  Caroline  had  always  lashed  her 
sister  into  submission;  upon  the  children  themselves  she 
exercised  a  greater  finesse.  They  were  both  a  good  deal 
brighter  than  Harriet.  But,  being  honest,  unspoiled 
youngsters  of  good  disposition,  and  brought  up  in  habits 
of  obedience  and  respect,  they  were  some  time  in  finding 
out  that,  aunt  or  no  aunt,  duty  or  no  duty.  Miss  Donelson 
was  intolerable. 

Marian  was  the  first  to  rebel,  her  feminine  spirit  ma- 
turing earlier  than  her  brother's.  At  sixteen,  the  young 
lady,  being  then  at  an  elaborate  finishing-school  in  the 
suburbs  of  New  York  City,  wrote  home  as  the  vacation 
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drew  near  that  she  was  not  going  back  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer with  Aunt  Carrie — ^not  for  a  week — not  for  a  day! 
She  didn't  care  what  Aunt  Carrie  said ;  Aunt  Carrie  was 
always  saying  things,  anyhow;  she  hated  the  country; 
she  wanted  to  go  to  Europe  with  her  mother ;  all  the  girls 
were  going — that  is,  nearly  all.  Aunt  Carrie  wasn't  go- 
ing to  die,  and,  even  if  she  did,  their  staying  at  home  and 
visiting  her  wouldn't  keep  her  alive  one  minute  longer. 
Let  Donelson  go  if  he  wanted  to ;  that  ought  to  be  enough 
for  Aunt  Carrie ;  but  Marian  just  wouldn't,  and  that  was 
all  there  was  about  it! — and  so  forth  and  so  on.  The 
letter  need  not  be  quoted  at  length;  notwithstanding  its 
girlish  meagemess  of  phrase,  there  was  a  flavor  in  it  of 
practical  sense  ("gumption,"  he  called  it)  and  determi- 
nation that  smacked  of  Henry  D.  Meigs  himself,  and  no 
doubt  secretly  pleased  the  father.  Marian  had  her  way; 
and  from  that  time  forward  pursued  her  career  emanci- 
pated from  Aunt  Carrie !  Her  mother  observed  it  with  ap- 
palled admiration.  There  was,  in  truth,  a  strong  strain 
of  her  father  in  the  girl.  She  met  Miss  Donelson's  sar- 
casms, her  temper,  her  spite,  with  a  good-natured  in- 
difference that  left  the  older  woman  angrily  baffled. 
"Poor  old  thing!  Let  her  talk!"  expressed  Marian's  at- 
titude. It  was  as  if  with  one  sweep  of  her  gay,  con- 
temptuously pitying,  conqueringly  youthful  hand  she 
thrust  her  aunt  out  of  her  way,  behind  her  back,  under 
her  feet,  anywhere,  while  she  rode  on,  careless  and  tri- 
umphant. 

If  the  pose  had  been  intentional  on  Marian's  part, 
it  would  have  revealed  a  masterly  understanding  and  in- 
telligence; but  she  really  understood  her  aunt  no  more 
than  she  careH  for  her.  What  Marian  had  was  character, 
not  intelligence,  and  it  rendered  her  impervious,  unassail- 
able. It  was  a  pity  the  two  young  people  could  not  change 
sexes,  Donelson  wSiild  have  made  so  much  better  a  girl, 
Miss  Carrie  used  to  remark  in  her  agreeable  style,  a  speech 
at  which  Marian  only  laughed  while  her  brother  winced. 
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Though  he  was  a  gentle,  dreaming  sort  of  lad,  forever 
mooning  his  time  away  in  melancholy  attempts  at  son- 
nets, daubs  of  paintings,  jingling  compositions  for  the  vio- 
lin, and  kindred  foolishness,  Donelson  did  not  lack  spirit. 
He  had  as  much  sense,  temper,  humor,  as  the  next  young 
fellow.  If  he  did  not  ruthlessly  overlook  his  aunt  after 
Marian's  fashion,  or  turn  upon  her  with  words  as  acid  as 
her  own,  it  was  partly  because  he  entertained  certain  high- 
flown  notions  about  chivalry  and  masculine  generosity 
and  forbearance;  and  partly  because,  alas,  he  was  never 
quite  quick  enough.  The  retort  courteous,  the  quip  vali- 
ant had  a  way  of  not  coming  into  Donelson's  head  until 
half  an  hour  after  they  should  have  been  uttered!  It's 
a  not  uncommon  failing.  Lord  bless  us,  how  witty,  how 
scorching,  how  epigrammatic  we  should  all  be,  if  we  only 
had  a  second  chance  I 

Young  Mr.  Meigs,  therefore,  "stood"  his  Aunt  Caroline, 
who  took  every  advantage  of  his  defenselessness,  all  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  his  father  whom  he  had  always  im- 
plicitly obeyed,  and  for  some  two  years  after  the  elder 
Meigs's  death,  on  account  of  his  fondness  for  his  mother, 
to  please  whom  Don  would  have  made  almost  any  sacri- 
fice. Yearly  he  took  his  dose  of  Aunt  Carrie's  sneers,  her 
brow-beating,  her  ingeniously  cruel  personalities,  without 
choosing  or  being  able  to  retaliate ;  and  if  she  had  confined 
herself  to  attacks  upon  him  alone,  it  is  conceivable  that 
Donelson  might  have  "stood"  her  to  the  end  of  her  days. 
But  once  she  discovered  that  there  were  other  and  more 
powerful  means  to  irritate  or  pain  her  nephew  than  mere 
criticism  of  himself,  she  would  not  have  been  Caroline 
Donelson  and  refrained.  Their  first  pitched  battle  was 
fought  over  the  Doanes,  with  whom  she  had  noticed  the 
boy  had  become  rather  intimate.  Miss  Carrie  informed 
him  that  she  felt  a  responsibility  for  his  moral  and  physi- 
cal welfare,  and  that  therefore  the  intimacy  must  cease. 
The  Doane  father  was  a  shiftless,  impractical,  crack- 
brained  populist,  the  Doane  boys  a  set  of  vicious,  vulgar 
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dod-hoppers,  the  Doane  mother  and  daughters — ^but  the 
less  said  about  them  the  better 

"That's  not  true,  Aunt  Carrie  I  It  would  be  a  shameful 
thing  to  repeat  if  it  were  truel"  Donelson  blurted  out, 
rising  up,  very  red  and  agitated  and  incoherent.  "You 
can't  say  things  like  that  to  me  about  Mrs.  Doane  and 
Minnie  and  Hetty  and  the  others!" 

"If  you'll  kindly  tell  me  what  you're  talking  about, 
Donelson?"  inquired  his  aunt,  with  a  perfect  simplicity 
of  air.  "I  didn't  say  one  word  about  Mrs.  Doane  or 
what's-their-names,  the  girls,  whatever  they  call  them- 
selves. It's  interesting  and  novel  to  have  my  nephew  tell 
me  I'm  a  liar,  but  I  would  like  to  know  why  ?" 

"I — I  meant  you're  very  much  mistaken,"  stuttered  the 
boy  in  a  mortification  and  anger  and  helplessness  that 
gave  Caroline  sincere  enjoyment  "You  know  very  well 
what  you  were  hinting.  Aunt  Carrie." 

" Hinting  f*  repeated  the  lady  blandly  and  blankly.  "I 
haven't  hinted  anything  at  all  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  said 
very  plainly — at  least  I  thought  I  was  speaking  plainly 
enough  even  for  you  to  understand — ^that  I  did  not  want 
you  to  associate  with  these  low  people.  Has  that  pene- 
trated?   Do  you  grasp  my  meaning?" 

"They  are  not  low  people — they — I " 

"Don't  raise  your  voice,  Donelson.  You  see  you  can't 
help  but  learn  those  rough  ways  when  you're  so  much  with 
persons  like  that — that's  what  I'm  afraid  of,"  expostu- 
lated  Carrie  mildly.  "And  how  red  in  the  face  you  are  1" 
She  cast  a  fearful  glance  at  the  decanters  on  the  sideboard. 
"Take  a  drink — of  water!"  she  said  pointedly. 

Naturally  enough,  Donelson  slammed  out  of  the  room 
and  out  of  the  house  and  across  the  road  to  the  Doanes's 
— as  soon  as  he  could  get  himself  sufficiently  calmed  down 
— ^putting  all  the  swagger  and  defiance  into  these  actions 
that  he  could  master.  If  he  had  been  older  or  more  acute 
or  had  given  any  study  to  his  aunt's  character,  he  mi^t 
have  discomfited  and  disappointed  her  greatly  by  an  ap- 
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pearance  of  obedience  I  But  he  had  no  dimmest  idea  of 
"getting  even"  that  way.  The  honest  lad  was  thinking 
of  nothing  but  loyalty  to  his  friends.  He  liked  the  house- 
hold of  active,  strong-willed,  handy,  helpful  boys  and 
girls;  one  or  two  of  them  scarcely  older  than  he  were  al- 
ready out  in  the  world,  earning  a  living,  the  rest  were  as 
full  of  visions  as  himself,  with  the  diiference  that  theirs 
were  practical  and  vigorously  planned,  something  which 
Don  vaguely  realized  with  admiration.  They  had  no 
money  and  were  unaffectedly  indifferent  to  his;  the  rich 
man's  son  would  have  liked  them  for  that  fact  alone — so 
early  do  rich  men's  sons  learn  a  certain  unhappy  lesson. 
What  if  Mr.  Doane  was  a  funny  old  crank  with  his  useless 
inventions  and  his  anarchist  talk?  He  didn't  do  any 
harm,  Donelson  thought  hotly.  Mrs.  Doane  kept  a  helter- 
skelter  sort  of  house,  and  went  around  in  a  slip-shod  way 
— ^but  what  difference  did  that  make  ?  She  was  all  right. 
She  had  been  good  enough  for  Aunt  Carrie  in  by-gone 
years,  and  by — by  Something  which  Don  borrowed  from 
his  Uncle  James's  rich  vocabulary,  Mrs.  Doane  was  good 
enough  for  Aunt  Carrie  now  I  Why  hadn't  he  told  Aunt 
Carrie  that  to  her  face?  If  she  ever  said  anything  like 
that  again,  he  would  give  her  a  good  onel  He'd  say — 
and  here  Mr.  Meigs  without  doubt  rehearsed  one  of  those 
private  conversations  familiar  to  some  of  the  rest  of  us, 
in  which  we  invariably  come  off  with  all  the  honors,  and 
the  final  unanswerable  arrowy  word — arrowy  yet  elegant, 
like  a  riposte  of  Talleyrand's  I 

Miss  Donelson,  however,  was  by  long  odds  too  accom- 
plished a  strategist  to  attack  twice  in  the  same  place,  so 
that  all  these  preparations  went  for  naught.  Moreover, 
in  the  course  of  years  she  had  accumulated  such  a  store  of 
weapons  and  acquired  such  hideous  dexterity  of  aim,  as 
would  have  made  her  the  equal  of  ten  emotional,  sensi- 
tive, immature  young  fellows  like  her  nephew.  During 
succeeding  days  she  filled  the  air  with  innuendos  he  could 
not  resent,  with  ironies  he  must  pretend  not  to  under- 
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standi  with  sarcasms  he  told  himself  he  would  not  descend 
to  answer.  How  could  he  squabble  with  her,  Donelson 
used  to  think,  shamed  and  indignant;  nothing  was  too 
small,  too  mean,  too  hateful  for  her,  and  should  he  put 
himself  on  her  level  ?  Perish  the  thought !  Besides,  she 
was  a  woman,  an  old  woman,  and  his  aunt.  And  he  was 
a  gentleman.  Noblesse  oblige!  Carrie  thought  him  as 
supine  as  a  featherbed,  in  spite  of  his  occasional  flashes. 
Even  if  she  had  been  capable  of  understanding  the  boy's 
bungling  ideals,  it  would  only  have  increased  her  contempt 
for  him. 

"You  remind  me  constantly  of  your  mother,  Donel- 
son," she  said  one  day;  adding  in  an  accent  nicely  bal- 
anced between  sympathy  and  patronage ;  "poor  Harriet  1" 

Donelson,  having  nothing  to  say  in  response  to  this  ex- 
pression of  sisterly  regard,  ate  on  in  silence — ^they  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting  at  the  dinner-table — and  after  a  mo- 
ment Carrie  resumed  musingly.  "Dull  people  have  a 
hard  time  getting  along  in  the  world.  They  are  almost 
always  so  obstinate  about  standing  in  their  own  light. 
One  reason  why  I  say  you  resemble  your  mother  so  much, 
Don,  is  that  you're  stubborn  in  the  same  way,  about  tak- 
ing advice." 

"I  never  thought  Mother  was  obstinate,"  said  Donel- 
son, uncomfortably. 

"Well,  she  would  marry,  you  know.  Poor  Harriet! 
I'm  afraid  she's  been  a  disillusioned  woman,"  said  Caro- 
line, shaking  her  head  sighingly.  "Her  home  was  not 
what  she  expected  it  would  be." 

"Wasn't  it?    Well,  to  be  sure,  you  always  lived  with 

us "  said  Don  with  a  faint  grin;  and,  meeting  his 

aunt's  eye  fixed  on  him  searchingly,  he  took  an  elaborate 
sip  of  coffee  before  finishing — *'so  you  ought  to  know." 
He  felt  as  if,  for  once,  he  had  risen  to  the  occasion. 

In  fact,  Carrie  was  for  the  moment  checkmated.  To 
have  gone  on  hinting  that  Henry  had  not  treated  his  wife 
right  was  beyond  even  her.    She  would  not  have  hesitated 
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at  the  gross  untruth  of  such  a  statement ;  it  was  the  pal- 
pable absurdity  of  it  that  held  her  back.  Whatever  Miss 
Donelson  did,  she  never  made  herself  absurd.  She  con- 
sidered, with  her  pale  eyes  on  the  lad. 

^'It's  not  that  your  mother  hasn't  had  everything  in 
the  world  that  she's  wanted,"  she  said,  still  musingly,  as  if 
thinking  aloud.  '^But  I've  often  thought  that  she  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  less  money,  if  it  had  only  been 
oome  by  differently." 

Donelson  moved  violently,  then  controlled  himself  with 
an  effort.  ^'I  imagine  you're  the  only  person  that  thinks 
Father  didn't  make  his  money  honestly,"  he  said,  choking. 

"Well,  really  1"  ejaculated  Caroline,  surveying  him. 
She  pushed  back  the  silver  tray  with  the  after-dinner-cof- 
fee equipage  upon  it  with  an  astonished  and  scandalized 
gesture.  "Well,  really,  Donelsoni  I  must  beg  you  to 
try  and  get  over  this  habit  of  putting  words  into  my  mouth 
that  I  have  never  said,  and  tlioughts  into  my  head  that  I 
never  dreamed  of.  I  wouldn't  be  competent  to  give  any' 
judgment  about  your  father's  honesty  anyhow;  I  don't 
know  anythini;  about  men  in  business.  Of  course,  I 
knew  Hei^^as  very  aharp  in  a  business  way;  I  k^w 
it  was  considered  very  difficult  for  anybody  to  get  ahead 
of  him.  Personally  I  always  admired  your  father  very 
much.  Look  what  he  did !  He  had  nothing,  not  a  penny 
of  his  own,  and  he  got  hold  of  our  property  by  marrying 
your  mother,  as  you  know,  and  made  a  fortune  out  of  it ! 
I've  always  thought  that  showed  his  ability  and  foresight 
But  after  your  poor  mother  found  out — or  imagined  she 
had  found  out — why  Henry  wanted  to  marry  her " 

But  Donelson  Meigs  started  up,  all  his  prudence  and 
patience  and  fine  tactics  thrown  to  the  winds.  "That's 
a  lie!"  he  shrieked  out,  quivering.  "Let  the  servants 
hear,  I  don't  care !  You  owe  my  father  every  rag  you've 
got  on  your  back,  every  bite  you  put  in  your  moutii.  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  him,  you'd  be  in  the  poorhouse  this 
minute ;  if  he  and  Mother  hadn't  both  been  saints,  they'd 
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• 

have  let  yon  rot  there  anyhow.     Yon  wonldn't  dare  to 

talk  this  way  if  he  were  alive — yon — ^yon "     Tears 

of  rage  mshed  into  his  eyes;  his  voice  thickened  in  a 
sob.  Over  went  his  chair  whang-bang!  Over  went  the 
cofFee-cup  and  smashed  to  pieces  I  Miss  Donelson,  feeling 
for  the  cane  she  had  to  use  in  walking,  and  getting  to 
her  own  feet  with  dignity,  began  to  speak  too  late;  the 
young  man  had  flung  out  of  the  room.  For  the  first  time 
that  saw-like  voice  failed  of  its  effect  In  the  hall  the 
tribe  of  colored  servants  whom  Caroline  had  imported  to 
wait  upon  her  needs  were  clustered,  rapturously  listening 
with  giggles  and  whispers  and  rolling  eyes.  ^'Get  out  of 
my  way, — ^youl"  the  boy  shouted  with  a  furious  oath; 
and  they  crowded  aside  and  the  butler  sprang  to  open 
the  door,  cringing  in  stark  admiration.  ''Yes  suh,  Mis- 
tuh  Don'lson,  yes  suh,  yes,  Mistuh !"  Don  never  set  foot 
in  his  aunt's  house  again. 

Indeed,  as  he  advanced  in  years  and  experience,  and 
after  prolonged  acquaintance  with  the  Bohemian  and  other 
circles  of  most  of  the  European  cities,  young  Mr.  Meigs's 
character  must  have  undergone  considerable  change.  That 
angel  Caroline  used  to  deplore  his  evident  deterioriation 
to  his  mother  by  letter  and  word  of  mouth ;  she  would  have 
forgiven  him  and  received  him  back  with  open  arms,  she 
repeatedly  assured  Harriet.  Sad  to  say,  Donelson  never 
gave  her  the  opportunity;  he  laughed  when  he  heard  of 
her  protestations,  and  what  was  worse,  he  got  his  mother 
to  laugh,  tool  He  would  not  even  go  to  see  her  when 
he  came  over  to  Marian's  wedding;  and  one  would  not 
readily  have  recognized  the  youth  who  had  taken  him- 
self so  seriously  and  chivalrously  aforetime  by  the  sen- 
timents he  expressed  when  a  visit  to  the  maiden  lady  was 
urged  upon  him.  "Aunt  Carrie?  Well,  I  should  say 
notr  he  remarked  feelingly.    "D — d  old  cat  I'* 


CHAPTER  IX 

DuEUTo  her  very  first  hours  in  her  new  position,  Jen- 
nie had  gone  a  long  way  on  the  road  toward  an  accurate 
understanding  and  valuation  of  her  employers;  and  the 
following  days  and  weeks  confirmed  these  early  judg- 
ments. If  ever  two  helpless,  visionary,  good-hearted,  scat- 
ter-brained people  existed  on  this  earth,  the  Doanes  were 
that  couple ;  husband  and  wife  were  a  match  in  habits  of 
pointless  industry,  of  busy  idleness,  of  vacillation  and 
procrastination  and  incomparable  inefficiency.  Mr.  Doane 
was  so  engrossed  inventing  a  new  style  of  chicken-coop 
that  he  forgot  or  put  off  feeding  and  watering  the  chick- 
ens which  would  have  died  but  for  Jennie's  ministrations ; 
while  he  was  tinkering  at  a  new  style  of  spade,  he  ne- 
glected to  dig  the  garden ;  by  the  time  he  had  perfected  a 
new  horseshoe  designed  to  prevent  lameness,  the  horse  went 
lame  from  being  left  unshod.  Mrs.  Doane  was  eternally 
starting  half  a  dozen  tasks  at  once  and  pursuing  them 
with  the  most  conscientious  energy  until,  midway  of  com- 
pletion, she  would  drop  them  to  plunge  with  equal  vigor 
into  half  a  dozen  others,  which  suddenly  occurred  to  her 
as  more  important  or  necessary.  She  began  the  house- 
cleaning,  and  with  every  room  a  chaos,  abandoned  it  for 
her  spring  dressmaking;  gave  that  up  as  soon  as  the  gar- 
ments Were  under  way,  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  pre- 
serving and  pickling ;  gave  that  up,  too,  a  little  later,  and, 
while  the  fruit  spoiled  in  her  kitchen,  took  to  making 
butter  and  cottage  cheese  for  the  Columbus  markets, 
whence  she  had  heard  wild  tales  of  the  prices  offered  for 
these  commodities.  It  was  funny,  it  was  pitiable  and  ex- 
asperating; and  Jennie  Gushing,  who,  as  a  worker,  was 

nothing  if  not  thorough  and  business-like,  might  have 
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been  expected  to  get  out  of  temper  and  out  of  patience 
with  both  her  superiors.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
girl  found  herself ,  rather  to  her  own  surprise,  liking  poor 
old  Theodore  Doane,  and  poor  old  Martha,  his  wife. 
Their  weakness,  instead  of  annoying,  touched  her ;  before 
long  she  began  to  feel  as  if  she  had  been  especially  dele- 
gated to  save  and  care  for  them.  "Why,  they  aren't  half 
grown  up,  for  all  they're  both  over  sixty  years  old  I"  she 
said  to  herself,  indulgently  and  compassionately.  She  did 
not  know  that  nine-tenths  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
world  have  never  grown  up  and  never  will,  were  they  to 
live  to  be  a  hundred  and  sixty ! 

Perhaps  Jenuie  herself  belonged  to  the  minority  who 
do  arrive  at  maturity,  or  are  bom  with  a  readiness  to 
accept  and  discharge  responsibilities.  At  any  rate,  in 
Mrs.  Doane's  phrase,  she  "took  a-hold  right  from  the 
start."  The  girl  learned  all  of  Mrs.  Doane's  cookery  arts 
and  secrets  with  an  amazing  rapidity;  she  finished  the 
housecleaning  single-handed,  and  got  the  preserving  done 
too,  somehow.  She  commandeered  fifty  cents  from  Theo- 
dore, whose  roaring  she  had  very  soon  found  out  to  be  as 
gentle  as  that  of  a  sucking  dove,  and  went  up  to  the  store 
and  came  back  with  an  assortment  of  vegetable  seeds, 
"sets,"  and  what-not,  that  promptly  appeared  in  the  re- 
generate truck  patch,  flourishing  bountifully.  Her  quick 
eyes,  her  quick  hands  were  everywhere,  tireless  and  able. 
Her  labors  were  not  easv,  but  Jennie  contrived  to  accom- 
plish  them  without  drudging,  and  without  haste  or  bustle. 
All  the  while  she  formulated  for  herself  no  elevated  the- 
ories about  doing  her  duty  for  the  duty's  sake,  or  about 
her  interests  being  identical  with  her  employers';  she 
was  merely  satisfying  her  inward  craving  for  thrift,  or- 
der and  management.  And,  as  fond  as  she  grew  to  be 
of  her  elderly  wards,  she  never  lost  sight  of  her  pur- 
pose, that  is,  as  soon  as,  for  whatever  reason,  she  wanted 
a  change,  change  she  would. 

Meanwhile,  she  made  some  outside  acquaintances.    The 
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DoaneSy  in  their  simple  fashion^  took  no  account  of  social 
strata ;  nor  would  it  ever  have  come  into  their  heads  that 
an  enforced  sojourn  at  the  Seform  School  argued,  for  a 
young  woman,  an  early  history  which  must  be  somewhat 
dubious,  to  say  the  least  of  it  And  in  this  respect  they 
faithfully  reflected  their  entire  neighborhood.  Nobody 
would  have  looked  down  on  Jennie  either  because  she  was 
a  ''hired  girl/'  or  because  she  hailed  from  the  G.  I.  Home; 
but,  in  fact,  nobody  had  much  chance.  The  girl  was  of 
a  rather  cool,  offish  disposition,  conducted  any  affair  of 
buying  or  selling,  lending  or  borrowing,  with  which  she 
happened  to  be  entrusted,  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
and  with  no  eye  to  anything  but  business,  and  seldom  did 
more  than  pass  the  time  of  day  with  any  other  girl  or 
young  man  whom  she  fell  in  with  at  the  store  or  elsewhere. 

"You  can  have  the  parlor  to  set  up  in  with  your  com- 
pany, Jennie,''  Mrs.  Doane  assured  her  kindly.  "I  know 
you'll  keep  it  as  nice  as  if  it  was  your  own.  And  good- 
ness I  I'd  be  glad  to  see  some  young  folks  coming  around 
the  way  they  used  when  we  had  our  boys  and  girls  at 
home.  We're  right  lonesome  now.  Tou  go  ahead  and 
have  your  beau  come  whenever  you  like.  You  can  play 
the  melodeon,  too,  if  you  want  to.  Pa  and  I  ain't  the  kind 
that  believe  in  sitting  down  on  young  people  enjoying 
theirselves." 

"Well,  but  I  haven't  got  any  beau,"  said  Jennie,  smil- 
ing a  little. 

"Why,  I — I  thought  that  young  fellow  of  Miss  Donel- 

son's — ^I  thought  he  was  kind  of  hanging  around " 

said  Mrs.  Doane  uncertainly;  and  she  looked  at  Jennie 
with  an  arch  curiosity  that  presently  fell  into  confusion 
before  the  girl's  unmoved  and  clear  gaze. 

"Oh,  himf  Yes,  I  know  him/*  Jennie  said  in  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact voice,  and  without  even  changing  color. 

"She  acts  for  all  the  world  like  another  boy  herself," 
Mrs.  Doane  thought  in  mingled  disappointment,  perplex- 
ity and  relief.     She  was  practical  enough  not  to  want 
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Jennie's  affairs  of  the  heart  to  be  too  serious,  ^^ut  to 
have  somebody  setting  up  to  her  would  kind  of  keep  her 
contented,  in  case  she  got  restless.  That  young  man  means 
something,  or  I'm  mightily  mistaken.  Well,  I  ^ve  up! 
I  can't  make  her  out." 

Miss  Donelson  had  several  families  of  tenants  planted 
about  her  extensive  property,  who  farmed  it  for  her  upon 
various  terms.  But  it  was  not  from  their  ranks  that  she 
drew  her  house  servants — Heaven  forbid  1  "Your  native 
free-bom  American  of  that  class  has  the  manners  of  a 
Comanche  and  about  a  teaspoonful  of  brains,"  she  would 
explain  in  pleasant  words.  "I  long  ago  gave  up  trying 
to  civilize  and  domesticate  them.  The  young  men,  I  sup- 
pose, are  all  expecting  to  be  President  some  day,  so  it's 
an  insult  to  suggest  that  in  the  meanwhile  they  might  be 
butlers.  And  how  are  you  going  to  make  a  lady's  maid 
out  of  a  young  woman  who  ^inks  she  herself  is  a  lady  ?" 
Thus  Miss  Donelson,  conveniently  forgetting  that  a  large 
circle  of  her  own  kith  and  kin  belonged  to  "that  class," 
or  had  belonged  to  it  at  a  not  very  remote  period.  Nay, 
there  had  been  a  time  when  Caroline  herself  had  managed 
to  do  without  maids  or  butlers  or  any  service  whatever, 
when  she  had  even  cooked  and  swept  and  washed  dish — 
hush! — and  scrubb — silence  1 

Following  out  the  above  theories  she  hired  yearly  from 
afar,  Scotch  gardeners,  English  coachmen,  Hungarian 
maid  servants,  whole  clans  of  darkies,  some  of  whom  abode 
a  while  and  some  incontinently  left  by  the  next  train.  At 
the  time  of  Jennie's  arrival  at  the  Doanes'  there  was  a 
family  of  Hallorans,  fresh  from  Athlone,  occupying  the 
gardener's  cottage,  and  while  Tim  Halloran  tended  the 
roses  and  potatoes,  and  Maggie  Halloran  did  Miss  Donel- 
Bon's  laundry  work,  it  was  the  lot  of  Tim  junior,  freckled 
and  snub-nosed  but  a  fine,  neat-built,  upstanding  young 
Irishman,  to  milk  the  Aldemeys,  groom  the  horses,  and 
conduct  her  handsome  barouche  about  the  country  pikes 
when  the  lady  of  the  house  wanted  to  drive  out  for  the  air 
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of  a  summer  evening.  Timothy  was  not  overgrateful 
for  these  privileges,  particularly  the  last  one;  indeed  he 
grumbled  a  good  deal  in  private.  But  the  duties  were 
not  hard,  the  wages  such  as  would  have  taken  away  the 
breath  of  all  Athlone,  and  after  he  had  had  one  look  at 
Jennie  Gushing — in  the  post-office-millinery-shop  where 
she  happened  to  be  buying  hat  elastic — ^young  Mr.  Hal- 
loran's  opinions  underwent  a  complete  revolution! 

"  ^Tis  a  grand  country,  the  States  is,  when  all's  said  1" 
he  announced  enthusiastically  at  the  family  supper  table. 
"Any  man  may  have  a  chance  here  I" 

"  'Tis  hot,"  said  the  elder  Halloran.  "Them  egg-plant 
is  fair  burning  up  with  the  sun." 

"There's  more  than  one  married  man  with  a  houseful 
of  childer  at  home  that  don't  make  the  half  of  what  I'm 
making  now,"  boasted  Tim,  jingling  his  pockets.  "Look 
at  Johnny  Dugan.  He's  three  year  older  than  what  I  am, 
but  Kathleen'll  be  waiting  for  him  a  while  yet,  I'm  think- 
ing. He  can't  think  of  getting  married.  I've  a  good 
mind  to  write  him  to  come  out.  If  he'd  a  job  like  mine 
he'd  be  having  Kathleen  out  in  no  time." 

His  father  grunted  assentingly  and  unsuspiciously,  but 
Mrs.  Halloran  cast  a  quick,  foreboding  glance  at  her  boy. 
"Were  ye  after  seeing  anybody  when  ye  went  up  to  the 
town,  Timmie?"  she  inquired  easily,  as  she  began  clear- 
ing the  table. 

"No.  That  is,  just  the  girl  from  across  yonder — Mrs. 
Doane's  new  maid,  I  think  she  is,"  said  Tim,  with  a  mag- 
nificent assumption  of  unconcern.  "What  would  her 
name  be,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  'Tis  not  a  maid  she  is  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Halloran, 
rather  snappishly.  "Them  Doanes  ain't  gentry.  They're 
just — ^just  good,  plain  bodies.  And  that  girl's  from  the 
Home — is  it  for  orphans,  I  don't  know? — she's  some- 
body they've  taken  in  for  charity,  it's  like." 

But  Tim  had  vanished.  He  went  upstairs  aijd  put 
on  a  clean  collar  and  a  new  red  necktie,  and  went  out 
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into  the  dusk  to  prowl  up  and  down  the  road  and  along 
the  loose;  teetering  planks  of  the  sidewalk  fringed  with 
dust-laden  rag\^'eed,  with  an  eye  on  the  house  and  yard 
opposite.  By  bearing  oflF  to  one  side,  he  could  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  porches  and  extensions  at  the  rear  of 
the  Doane  residence,  and  of  a  lighted  square  of  kitchen 
window;  and  by  and  by  Mr.  Doane  emerged  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves with  a  cud  of  tobacco,  and  disposed  himself  in 
a  backless  chair  tilted  against  the  side  of  the  house,  with 
his  stockinged  feet  swinging  negligently — which  pain- 
fully unromantic  spectacle  was  all  that  Tim  got  for  his 
trouble  1 

A  day  or  so  later,  however,  as  he  was  loitering  past 
with  a  sidesaddle  on  his  shoulder,  he  beheld  the  goddess 
hanging  out  clothes  from  post  to  post  in  the  side  yard. 
On  a  little  sward  between  the  lilacs  and  syringa  bushes 
that  bloomed,  straggling  all  about,  she  had  spread  down 
towels  to  bleach;  and  the  accommodating  breeze,  snatch- 
ing up  one  of  these,  carried  and  whipped  it  around  the 
fence-palings  within  reach  of  the  young  man's  capturing 
hand.  "Glory  be  I"  ejaculated  Tim  to  himself,  delight- 
edly; but  it  was  with  a  sedate,  in  truth  a  suddenly  bash- 
ful mien  that  he  heaved  open  the  tumbledown  front-gate, 
and  crossed  the  grass  toward  her.  Jennie,  as  yet  un- 
conscious of  the  accident,  was  pinning  more  fresh,  wet 
garments  to  the  lines,  with  arms  upraised,  and  the  firm 
outlines  of  her  waist  and  neck  and  shoulders  clearly  sil- 
houetted against  the  white;  a  sweet,  damp,  wholesome 
aroma  of  cleanliness  enveloped  her  and  the  basket  of 
homely  household  goods  at  her  feet;  and  in  the  sun,  her 
hair  glistened  with  metallic  lights  that  Tim  inwardly 
compared  with  much  wondering  admiration  to  the  re- 
flections from  his  plated  harness-buckles  newly  polished. 
He  coughed  diplomatically,  and  the  girl  faced  about  with 
the  prompt  yet  unhurried  movement  characteristic  of 
her. 

"If  ye  please^  ma'am — ^miss — there's  your  towel,"  said 
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Tim,  holding  it  out,  brave  and  awkward.  And  seeing  her 
eyes  travel  from  him  to  the  grass  where  the  rest  of  the 
towels  were  laid  out,  and  back  again,  he  added :  '^  'Twas 
blowing  out  to  the  road  when  I  caught  it." 

''Oh!"  said  Jennie,  comprehendingly ;  and  she  took  it 
from  his  outstretched  hand  with  a  laugh.  '^I  couldn't 
think  for  a  minute  what  you  meant     Thanky  kindly." 

"I  hope  I  didn't  dirty  it,"  said  Tim  with  anxiety,  as 
she  flapped  the  piece  of  crash  out  for  inspection.  Jen- 
nie shook  her  head,  smiling  at  him. 

"No,  indeed.  But  it's  no  matter  if  you  had.  It's 
got  dust  on  it  anyhow,"  she  said,  good-naturedly. 

^'Well,  now,  it's  a  shame  the  wind  does  be  blowing  the 
clothes  about  so.  And  ye've  got  them  that  nice  and  clean, 
too!" 

"I  don't  mind.     It  sweetens  them." 

She  went  on  with  her  work,  indifferent  to  his  presence, 
but  Tim  lingered.  "Were  you  wanting  to  see  Mr. 
Doane?"  Jennie  asked  from  the  other  side  of  a  sheet. 

"No,  I  was  just  passing.  Here,  let  me  set  the  prop 
for  ye.  That's  heavy  work  for  a  girl,"  said  Master  Tim- 
othy, who  had  seen  his  mother  set  a  thousand  props,  with- 
out, remarkable  to  chronicle,  the  slightest  idea  of  help- 
ing herl  But  now  he  laid  the  saddle  on  the  ground,  and 
interposed  gallantly.  "I  seen  ye  the  other  day  at  the 
post-office,"  he  plucked  up  courage  to  inform  Jennie, 
after  elaborately  adjusting  the  instrument. 

She  looked  him  over  unembarrassed.  "Yes.  I  re- 
member you  now.  I  saw  you,"  she  told  him  simply.  Tim 
flushed  all  over  his  freckles  with  pleasure. 

"We're  by  way  of  being  neighbors,  did  ye  know  ?  I'm 
driving  for  the  old  lady  Donelson,  her  that's  got  the 
grand  place  yonder.  That's  where  I  live,"  he  said 
eagerly,  and  pointed  out  to  her  the  lesser  roof  of  the  Hal- 
lorans,  where  a  gable  of  it  showed  beyond  Miss  Donel- 
son's  orchard,  in  the  wake  of  her  own  big  mansion.  "My 
father's  the  gardener,"  explained  young  Tim,  and  was 
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gratified,  albeit  aomewhat  surprised  at  the  vivid  interest 
that  fladied  into  Jennie's  face. 

'^Oh,  w  he?  I  love  gardens.  Flowers  best,  of  course, 
but  I  like  vegetables  too — I  believe  I  like  everything  that 
just  grow9 — ^just  comes  up  out  of  the  ground !"  she  said, 
with  earnestness.  ^'There's  not  much  chance  here.  I've 
got  to  pack  water  to  'em  in  buckets,  and  they  don't  get 
enough " 

'^Sure,  ye  wouldn't  be  packing  buckets  of  water,  if 
/  was  here,"  Tim  declared  fervently,  with  a  fflance 
designed  to  have  but  one  interpretation,  but  Jennie 
was  too  engrossed  with  her  agricultural  cares  to  notice 
it. 

'^At  least,  I  think  it  must  be  because  they're  not  get- 
ting enough  water,  the  tomatoes  don't  come  along  the 
way  they  ought,"  she  went  on.  "Ask  your  father  what's 
good  to  kill  those  bugs  that  get  on  cabbages,  will  you?" 

"I  will  that.  But  if  ye're  wanting  to  learn  about  them, 
and  flowers  and  all,  ye're  welcome  to  come  over  any  time, 
and  see  ours  and  talk  to  Father  all  ye  want,"  suggested 
that  crafty  Timothy.  "He'd  be  glad  to  tell  ye  and  show 
ye  about.  The  place  is  fine.  He'd  violets  in  the  cold- 
frames  last  March  that  was  as  big  and  blue  as  your  eyes/' 
said  Tim,  venturing  audaciously. 

"Maybe  Miss  Donelson  wouldn't  like  it,  though — ^if  I 
went  over  there,  I  mean,"  said  Jennie,  cautiously. 

"Faith,  then,  she  don't  need  to  know,"  said  Tim,  with 
great  coolness.  "The  garden'U  take  no  harm  by  your 
looking  at  it"  He  re^ouldered  the  saddle,  regretfully 
accepting  a  hint  from  Jennie's  movement  to  pick  up  her 
empty  clothesbasket  that  the  call  must  end.  "Well,  I'll 
just  be  getting  along,"  he  said,  cudgeling  his  brains  for 
some  reasonable  excuse  to  linger.  "I'm  in  a  hurry  box- 
ing this  up  to  send  it  to  be  mended.  It's  a  beautiful  sad- 
dle entirely,  but  it's  been  mishandled." 

Jennie  eyed  the  saddle,  which  indeed  was  a  piece  of 
finished  and  substantial  English  workmanship,  with  due 
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appreciation.  ^'Does  Miss  Donelson  ride  horseback  ?"  she 
asked. 

"Miss  Donelson  ride,  is  it?  No  fear!"  said  Tim, 
chuckling  a  little.  "Not  she!  She's  too  old,  and  she's 
got  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other  forbye.  She  couldn't 
get  down  nor  up  to  a  horse's  back.  No.  The  saddle's 
a  lady's  that's  coming  to  visit,  they  say — some  relation — 
I  can't  mind  her  name.  Well,  I'll  just  be  moving."  And 
he  finally  did  get  himself  away,  greatly  heartened  by  the 
discovery  of  his  lady's  interest  in  gardening  which  Tim 
foresaw  would  be  a  passport  to  the  elder  Hallorans'  fa- 
vor, besides  a  mightily  convenient  foundation,  as  it  were, 
on  which  to  build  an  intimacy. 

It  was  a  few  weeks  after  this  that  Mrs.  Doane  made 
the  proffer  of  her  front-parlor  and  even  her  melodeon  for 
any  "setting-up"  that  the  young  people  would  like  to  do, 
and  retired  baffled,  as  we  have  seen.  Jennie  really  liked 
young  Halloran ;  she  thought  him  "nice  and  clean,"  some- 
times wondering  why  it  was  that  he  looked  so  much  better 
in  what  she  called  his  uniform,  namely,  the  neat  coach- 
man's attire  which  Miss  Donelson  required,  than  in  his 
own  Sunday  clothes.  His  brogue  which  the  other  girls 
of  the  neighborhood  greeted  with  screams  of  laughter  and 
much  mimicry,  Jennie  found  quaintly  agreeable,  but  not 
at  all  funny.  She  was  so  unfeignedly  interested  in  his 
talk  about  the  old  country  (and  you  may  be  sure  Ireland 
did  not  suffer  by  Tim's  representations)  about  his  life 
there,  and  the  journey  overseas,  and  plied  him  with  so 
many  questions  on  these  topics  that  the  young  fellow  might 
have  been  pardoned  for  believing  himself  encouraged. 
Being,  at  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  of  age,  not  un- 
familiar with  the  wiles  of  women,  he  set  down  the  cool- 
ness with  which  she  met  his  more  vigorous  advances  to 
mere  coquetry ;  the  game  must  be  played  according  to  the 
rules. 

"There's  only  one  question  ye've  never  asked  me,"  he 
told  her  once;  "and  that  is:   Don't  I  like  the  girls  over 
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here  better  than  them  they  have  at  home?  That's  the 
one  question  ye've  never  opened  your  mouth  for,  and  it's 
what  all  the  other  girls  want  to  know  the  first  thing  1" 

"Do  they?"  Jennie  exclaimed,  genuinely  surprised. 
"Isn't  that  funny !  I  wouldn't  see  any  sense  in  asking 
you  a  thing  like  that." 

"Wouldn't  ye  now?"  said  Tim,  somehow  a  little  dis- 
appointed. 

"Why,  no.  Girls  are  pretty  much  the  same  every- 
where, I  guess.  And  what  difference  does  it  make  which 
you  like  the  best  anyhow?  That's  nobody^s  business  but 
yours." 

"Aw,  now,  ye're  just  saying  that.  Ye  don't  need  to 
ask  me  who  I  like  the  best,  anyway.    Ye  know  already." 

"Don't  do  that,  now !  I  told  you  the  other  night  you 
mustn't.     I  don't  like  it." 

"Aw,  but  ye  didn't  mean  it,  did  ye,  Jennie?  Jen- 
nie  !" 

"Carefull  If  you  stir  another  inch,  you'll  land  right 
bang  on  Miss  Donelson's  best  cucumber!"  said  Jennie, 
evading  his  arm,  with  most  disconcerting  laughter.  "It's 
the  finest  cucumber  in  the  patch,  and  you  know  what 
a  time  your  father's  had  trying  to  raise  'em." 

"Oh,  damn  the  cucumber!"  ejaculated  Timothy,  at  once 
exasperated  and  helplessly  admiring.  He  was  sure  the 
girl  was  deliberately  provoking  him;  she  must  know 
how  maddeningly  pretty  she  looked,  thought  the  infatu- 
ated youth,  with  her  slim  and  springy  figure,  her  bright 
hair.  That  this  nymph  wore  a  calico  dress  and  white 
apron,  and  had  a  blue  gingham  "slat"  sunbonnet  swing- 
ing by  its  ties  from  one  of  her  strong,  brown,  calloused 
hands  were  no  drawbacks  to  her  appearance  in  Tim's 
eyes;  he  was  as  indifferent  to  such  details  as  to  his  own 
shirtsleeves  and  suspenders  and  stable-boots.  He  began 
again  pleadingly.  "Jennie,  don't  tease  me  this  way! 
I'm  in  earnest,  and  ye  won't  ever  listen  to  me,  ye  won't 
ever  let  me " 
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"Of  eourae  I  won't  let  you.  I  don't  want  you  to.  I 
don't  care  about — about  that  And  you've  just  plain  got 
not  to  be  silly!"  said  Jennie,  interrupting  impatiently. 
The  look  in  the  young  man's  eyes  obscurely  troubled, 
even  irritated  her.  She  felt  no  slightest  responsive  thrill 
to  his  touch.  And,  contrary  to  his  settled  idea,  she  lacked 
both  taste  and  talent  for  flirtation;  Jennie  was  too  hon- 
est, too  cool,  too  absorbed  in  her  own  plans  and  occupa- 
tions. Just  now  she  was  thinking  regretfully  that  if 
Tim  kept  on  being  silly,  she  would  have  to  give  up  what 
had  become  of  late  her  chief  delight  in  life,  that  is,  the 
two  or  three  visits  a  week  she  had  been  making  to  the 
Donelson  grounds  and  gardens,  and  her  long  talks  on 
professional  subjects  with  Mr.  Halloran,  senior,  who, 
alas  for  Tim's  prospects,  interested  her  quite  as  much  as 
his  son  t  He  knew  all  about  soils  and  exposures,  all  about 
plant  diseases  and  their  cures;  he  did  wonderful  things 
with  graftings  and  cuttings;  she  had  helped  him  mix 
spraying  fluids,  and  tie  paper  bags  over  the  bunches  of 
half -formed  young  grapes;  and  watched  with  a  kind  of 
generous  envy  his  performances  in  the  hothouse,  and 
with  the  cement  lily-pond.  All  that  would  have  to  end, 
she  repeated  to  herself  in  vexation,  if  Tim  kept  on  with 
his  silliness.  Tim  had  been  very  nice  at  first,  but  now 
he  wanted  to  come  over  every  evening  and  sit  in  the  dark, 
sit  much  too  close,  and  hold  her  hand,  and — Goodness, 
she  couldn't  stand  it  I  And  as  if  that  wasn't  bad  enough, 
here  he  actually  wanted  to  go  on  with  the  same  thing 
right  out  in  the  middle  of  Miss  Donelson's  truck  patch, 
-in  full  view  from  all  the  rear  windows  of  the  house,  and 
Btdj  screened  by  a  slight  hedge  from  the  public  road 
^^amf / 1    It  offended  equally  her  prudence  and  her  sense  of 
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OTe  coi've  got  to  behave,"  she  said  severely. 
'^      ihejed  her  so  far  as  to  thrust  both  hands  deep 
^ereSockets,  out  of  the  way  of  temptation.    He  stood, 
Jfer  onwn,  moodily  poking  a  clod  about  with  the  toe 
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of  one  boot  '!Ye  just  want  to  torment  me/'  he  said  in  a 
husky  voice.  ''Sure  it's  breaking  my  heart  ye're  after, 
leading  me  on  and  then  laughing  at  me.  Te're  cruel,  Jen- 
nie." 

''That's  the  kind  of  things  you  say  that  /  call  silly/' 
retorted  Jennie,  reddening.  "It  makes  me  feel  silly  just 
to  hear  you." 

"You  don't  care "  Tim  went  on  vehemently,  making 

another  movement  toward  her — and  then  suddenly  ar- 
resting it.  Dire  dismay  overspread  the  young  gentle- 
man's countenance,  as  he  looked  past  Jennie  up  the 
slope  to  the  house;  and  the  girl,  whirling  around,  be- 
held descending  the  gravel  walk  that  ran  through  the 
center  of  the  garden,  in  procession.  Miss  Donelson,  lean- 
ing on  her  cane,  and  Tim's  father  and  mother,  both  of 
them  looking  rather  scared  and  uncertain,  behind  her  I 

That  this  was  no  chance  encounter  might  be  suspected 
from  its  being  so  ominously  well  timed;  and  Jennie  re- 
tained enough  of  her  early,  slum-trained  sharpness  to 
guess  as  much.  In  fact,  old  Caroline,  who  was  in  a 
chronic  state  of  boredom  from  the  monotony  and  loneli- 
ness of  her  life,  with  nobody  at  hand  to  persecute  but  ser- 
vants who  could  always  get  the  better  of  her  in  the  end  by 
leaving  her  employment — Caroline,  I  say,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, found  nothing  too  insignificant  to  occupy  her. 
And  after  a  period  of  observations  from  her  back  win- 
dows, and  some  pumping  of  her  maids  and  of  Mrs.  Hal- 
loran,  and  other  proceedings  similarly  dignified  and  be- 
coming to  a  gentlewoman.  Miss  Donelson  determined  upon 
this  momii^s  visit  in  the  expectation  of  a  delightful 
quarter  of  an  hour.  She  came  on  slowly,  in  affable  con- 
verse with  the  gardener,  pointing  out  a  shrub  here,  tweak- 
ing off  a.  bud  there,  apparently  unaware  of  the  young  peo- 
ple's presence.  Mrs.  Halloran,  already  in  a  dreadful 
twitter  on  young  Tim's  account,  and  bitterly  regretting 
that  she  had  ever  been  betrayed  into  a  word  of  gossip 
about  his  love-affairs,  was  making  frantic  signals  to  the 
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"Of  course  I  won't  let  you.  I  don't  want  you  to.  I 
don't  care  about — about  tJuit  And  you've  just  plain  got 
not  to  be  silly!"  said  Jennie,  interrupting  impatiently. 
The  look  in  the  young  man's  eyes  obscurely  troubled, 
even  irritated  her.  She  felt  no  slightest  responsive  thrill 
to  his  touch.  And,  contrary  to  his  settled  idea,  she  lacked 
both  taste  and  talent  for  flirtation;  Jennie  was  too  hon- 
est, too  cool,  too  absorbed  in  her  own  plans  and  occupa- 
tions. Just  now  she  was  thinking  regretfully  that  if 
Tim  kept  on  being  silly,  she  would  have  to  give  up  what 
had  become  of  late  her  chief  delight  in  life,  that  is,  the 
two  or  three  visits  a  week  she  had  been  making  to  the 
Donelson  grounds  and  gardens,  and  her  long  talks  on 
professional  subjects  with  Mr.  Halloran,  senior,  who, 
alas  for  Tim's  prospects,  interested  her  quite  as  much  as 
his  son  I  He  knew  all  about  soils  and  exposures,  all  about 
plant  diseases  and  their  cures;  he  did  wonderful  things 
with  graftings  and  cuttings;  she  had  helped  him  mix 
spraying  fluids,  and  tie  paper  bags  over  the  bunches  of 
half -formed  young  grapes;  and  watched  with  a  kind  of 
generous  envy  his  performances  in  the  hothouse,  and 
with  the  cement  lily-pond.  All  that  would  have  to  end, 
she  repeated  to  herself  in  vexation,  if  Tim  kept  on  with 
his  silliness.  Tim  had  been  very  nice  at  first,  but  now 
he  wanted  to  come  over  every  evening  and  sit  in  the  dark, 
ait  much  too  close,  and  hold  her  hand,  and — Gk)odnes8, 
she  couldn't  stand  it  I  And  as  if  that  wasn't  bad  enough, 
here  he  actually  wanted  to  go  on  with  the  same  thing 
right  out  in  the  middle  of  Miss  Donelson's  truck  patch, 
N^i  full  view  from  all  the  rear  windows  of  the  house,  and 
oiM]y  screened  by  a  slight  hedge  from  the  public  road 
itseKf  J  It  o£Fended  equally  her  prudence  and  her  sense  of 
humou 

**y^Vve  got  to  behave,"  she  said  severely. 

Tim  sbeyed  her  so  far  as  to  thrust  both  hands  deep 
into  his  p^x^kets,  out  of  the  way  of  temptation.  He  stood, 
looking  do^,^^  moodily  poking  a  clod  about  with  the  toe 
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of  one  boot  ^!Ye  just  want  to  torment  me/'  he  said  in  a 
husky  voice.  ''Sure  it's  breaking  my  heart  ye're  after, 
leading  me  on  and  then  laughing  at  me.  Te're  cruel,  Jen- 
nie." 

''That's  the  kind  of  things  you  say  that  /  call  silly/' 
retorted  Jennie,  reddening.  "It  makes  me  feel  silly  just 
to  hear  you." 

"You  don't  care "  Tim  went  on  vehemently,  making 

another  movement  toward  her — and  then  suddenly  ar- 
resting it.  Dire  dismay  overspread  the  young  gentle- 
man's countenance,  as  he  looked  past  Jennie  up  the 
slope  to  the  house;  and  the  girl,  whirling  around,  be- 
held descending  the  gravel  walk  that  ran  through  the 
center  of  the  garden,  in  procession,  Miss  Donelson,  lean- 
ing on  her  cane,  and  Tim's  father  and  mother,  both  of 
them  looking  rather  scared  and  uncertain,  behind  her  I 

That  this  was  no  chance  encounter  might  be  suspected 
from  its  being  so  ominously  well  timed;  and  Jennie  re- 
tained enough  of  her  early,  slum-trained  sharpness  to 
guess  as  much.  In  fact,  old  Caroline,  who  was  in  a 
chronic  state  of  boredom  from  the  monotony  and  loneli- 
ness of  her  life,  with  nobody  at  hand  to  persecute  but  ser- 
vjEtnts  who  could  always  get  the  better  of  her  in  the  end  by 
leaving  her  employment — Caroline,  I  say,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, found  nothing  too  insignificant  to  occupy  her. 
And  after  a  period  of  observations  from  her  back  win- 
dows, and  some  pumping  of  her  maids  and  of  Mrs.  Hal- 
loran,  and  other  proceedings  similarly  dignified  and  be- 
coming to  a  gentlewoman.  Miss  Donelson  determined  upon 
this  momii^s  visit  in  the  expectation  of  a  delightful 
quarter  of  an  hour.  She  came  on  slowly,  in  affable  con- 
verse with  the  gardener,  pointing  out  a  shrub  here,  tweak- 
ing off  a.  bud  there,  apparently  unaware  of  the  young  peo- 
ple's presence.  Mrs.  Halloran,  already  in  a  dreadful 
twitter  on  young  Tim's  account,  and  bitterly  regretting 
that  she  had  ever  been  betrayed  into  a  word  of  gossip 
about  his  love-affairs,  was  mdcing  frantic  signals  to  the 
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"Of  course  I  won't  let  you.  I  don't  want  you  to.  I 
don't  care  about — about  that.  And  you've  just  plain  got 
not  to  be  silly!"  said  Jennie,  interrupting  impatiently. 
The  look  in  the  young  man's  eyes  obscurely  troubled, 
even  irritated  her.  She  felt  no  slightest  responsive  thrill 
to  his  touch.  And,  contrary  to  his  settled  idea,  she  lacked 
both  taste  and  talent  for  flirtation;  Jennie  was  too  hon- 
est, too  cool,  too  absorbed  in  her  own  plans  and  occupa- 
tions. Just  now  she  was  thinking  regretfully  that  if 
Tim  kept  on  being  silly,  she  would  have  to  give  up  what 
had  become  of  late  her  chief  delight  in  life,  that  is,  the 
two  or  three  visits  a  week  she  had  been  making  to  the 
Donelson  grounds  and  gardens,  and  her  long  talks  on 
professional  subjects  with  Mr.  Halloran,  senior,  who, 
alas  for  Tim's  prospects,  interested  her  quite  as  much  as 
his  son  I  He  knew  all  about  soils  and  exposures,  all  about 
plant  diseases  and  their  cures;  he  did  wonderful  things 
with  graftings  and  cuttings;  she  had  helped  him  mix 
spraying  fluids,  and  tie  paper  bags  over  the  bunches  of 
half -formed  young  grapes;  and  watched  with  a  kind  of 
generous  envy  his  performances  in  the  hothouse,  and 
with  the  cement  lily-pond.  All  that  would  have  to  end, 
she  repeated  to  herself  in  vexation,  if  Tim  kept  on  with 
his  silliness.  Tim  had  been  very  nice  at  first,  but  now 
he  wanted  to  come  over  every  evening  and  sit  in  the  dark, 
sit  much  too  close,  and  hold  her  hand,  and — Gk)odnes8, 
she  couldn't  stand  it !  And  as  if  that  wasn't  bad  enough, 
here  he  actually  wanted  to  go  on  with  the  same  thing 
right  out  in  the  middle  of  Miss  Donelson's  truck  patch, 
^in  full  view  from  all  the  rear  windows  of  the  house,  and 
o&<i»ly  screened  by  a  slight  hedge  from  the  public  road 
itsen:^^  I  It  o£Fended  equfdly  her  prudence  and  her  sense  of 
humoiw-. 

'TotoiVe  got  to  behave,"  she  said  severely. 

Tim  t')beyed  her  so  far  as  to  thrust  both  hands  deep 
into  his  p'^ockets,  out  of  the  way  of  temptation.  He  stood, 
looking  doiwn,  moodily  poking  a  clod  about  with  the  toe 
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of  one  boot  *!Ye  just  want  to  torment  me/'  he  said  in  a 
husky  voice.  ^^Sure  it's  breaking  my  heart  ye're  after, 
leading  me  on  and  then  laughing  at  me.  Ye're  cruel,  Jen- 
nie.^' 

^^That's  the  kind  of  things  you  say  that  /  call  silly/' 
retorted  Jennie,  reddening.  ''It  makes  me  feel  silly  just 
to  hear  you." 

"You  don't  care "  Tim  went  on  vehemently,  making 

another  movement  toward  her — and  then  suddenly  ar- 
resting it.  Dire  dismay  overspread  the  young  gentle- 
man's countenance,  as  he  looked  past  Jennie  up  the 
slope  to  the  house;  and  the  girl,  whirling  around,  be- 
held descending  the  gravel  walk  that  ran  through  the 
center  of  the  garden,  in  procession.  Miss  Donelson,  lean- 
ing on  her  cane,  and  Tim's  father  and  mother,  both  of 
them  looking  rather  scared  and  uncertain,  behind  her  I 

That  this  was  no  chance  encounter  might  be  suspected 
from  its  being  so  ominously  well  timed;  and  Jennie  re- 
tained enough  of  her  early,  slum-trained  sharpness  to 
guess  as  much.  In  fact,  old  Caroline,  who  was  in  a 
chronic  state  of  boredom  from  the  monotony  and  loneli- 
ness of  her  life,  with  nobody  at  hand  to  persecute  but  ser- 
vants who  could  always  get  the  better  of  her  in  the  end  by 
leaving  her  employment — Caroline,  I  say,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, found  nothing  too  insignificant  to  occupy  her. 
And  after  a  period  of  observations  from  her  back  win- 
dows, and  some  pumping  of  her  maids  and  of  Mrs.  Hal- 
loran,  and  other  proceedings  similarly  dignified  and  be- 
coming to  a  gentlewoman.  Miss  Donelson  determined  upon 
this  morning's  visit  in  the  expectation  of  a  delightful 
quarter  of  an  hour.  She  came  on  slowly,  in  affable  con- 
verse with  the  gardener,  pointing  out  a  shrub  here,  tweak- 
ing off  a.  bud  there,  apparently  unaware  of  the  young  peo- 
ple's presence.  Mrs.  Halloran,  already  in  a  dreadful 
twitter  on  young  Tim's  account,  and  bitterly  regretting 
that  she  had  ever  been  betrayed  into  a  word  of  gossip 
about  his  love-affairs,  was  making  frantic  signals  to  the 
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"Of  course  I  won't  let  you.  I  don't  want  you  to.  I 
don't  care  about — about  that.  And  you've  just  plain  got 
not  to  be  silly!"  said  Jennie,  interrupting  impatiently. 
The  look  in  the  young  man's  eyes  obscurely  troubled, 
even  irritated  her.  She  felt  no  slightest  responsive  thrill 
to  his  touch.  And,  contrary  to  his  settled  idea,  she  lacked 
both  taste  and  talent  for  flirtation;  Jennie  was  too  hon- 
est, too  cool,  too  absorbed  in  her  own  plans  and  occupa- 
tions. Just  now  she  was  thinking  regretfully  that  if 
Tim  kept  on  being  silly,  she  would  have  to  give  up  what 
had  become  of  late  her  chief  delight  in  life,  that  is,  the 
two  or  three  visits  a  week  she  had  been  making  to  the 
Donelson  grounds  and  gardens,  and  her  long  talks  on 
professional  subjects  with  Mr.  Halloran,  senior,  who, 
alas  for  Tim's  prospects,  interested  her  quite  as  much  as 
his  son  t  He  knew  all  about  soils  and  exposures,  all  about 
plant  diseases  and  their  cures;  he  did  wonderful  things 
with  graftings  and  cuttings;  she  had  helped  him  mix 
spraying  fluids,  and  tie  paper  bags  over  the  bunches  of 
half -formed  young  grapes;  and  watched  with  a  kind  of 
generous  envy  his  performances  in  the  hothouse,  and 
with  the  cement  lily-pond.  All  that  would  have  to  end, 
she  repeated  to  herself  in  vexation,  if  Tim  kept  on  with 
his  silliness.  Tim  had  been  very  nice  at  first,  but  now 
he  wanted  to  come  over  every  evening  and  sit  in  the  dark, 
sit  much  too  close,  and  hold  her  hand,  and — GoodnesSi 
she  couldn't  stand  it  I  And  as  if  that  wasn't  bad  enough, 
here  he  actually  wanted  to  go  on  with  the  same  thing 
right  out  in  the  middle  of  Miss  Donelson's  truck  patch, 
]^n  full  view  from  all  the  rear  windows  of  the  house,  and 
#£eii!y  screened  by  a  slight  hedge  from  the  public  road 
.   "^|j|[!    It  offended  equally  her  prudence  and  her  sense  of 

«Yoto#'^®  8^^  ^  behave,"  she  said  severely. 

Tim  ^  '>^7®d  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^B  ^  thrust  both  hands  deep 
•  to  his  p^i^>ckets,  out  of  the  way  of  temptation.  He  stood, 
lookinfl:  Afnty^^  moodily  poking  a  clod  about  with  the  toe 
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of  one  boot  *!Ye  just  want  to  torment  me/'  he  said  in  a 
husky  voice*  ^^Sure  it's  breaking  my  heart  ye're  after, 
leading  me  on  and  then  laughing  at  me.  Ye're  cruel,  Jen- 
nie." 

'^That's  the  kind  of  things  you  say  that  /  call  silly/' 
retorted  Jennie,  reddening.  ^'It  makes  me  feel  silly  just 
to  hear  you." 

"You  don't  care "  Tim  went  on  vehemently,  making 

another  movement  toward  her — and  then  suddenly  ar- 
resting it.  Dire  dismay  overspread  the  young  gentle- 
man's countenance,  as  he  looked  past  Jennie  up  the 
slope  to  the  house;  and  the  girl,  whirling  around,  be- 
held descending  the  gravel  walk  that  ran  through  the 
center  of  the  garden,  in  procession.  Miss  Donelson,  lean- 
ing on  her  cane,  and  Tim's  father  and  mother,  both  of 
them  looking  rather  scared  and  uncertain,  behind  her! 

That  this  was  no  chance  encounter  might  be  suspected 
from  its  being  so  ominously  well  timed;  and  Jennie  re- 
tained enough  of  her  early,  slum-trained  sharpness  to 
guess  as  much.  In  fact,  old  Caroline,  who  was  in  a 
chronic  state  of  boredom  from  the  monotony  and  loneli- 
ness of  her  life,  with  nobody  at  hand  to  persecute  but  ser- 
vants who  could  always  get  the  better  of  her  in  the  end  by 
leaving  her  employment — Caroline,  I  say,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, found  nothing  too  insignificant  to  occupy  her. 
And  after  a  period  of  observations  from  her  back  win- 
dows, and  some  pumping  of  her  maids  and  of  Mrs.  Hal- 
loran,  and  other  proceedings  similarly  dignified  and  be- 
coming to  a  gentlewoman.  Miss  Donelson  determined  upon 
this  morning's  visit  in  the  expectation  of  a  delightful 
quarter  of  an  hour.  She  came  on  slowly,  in  affable  con- 
verse with  the  gardener,  pointing  out  a  shrub  here,  tweak- 
ing off  a.  bud  there,  apparently  unaware  of  the  young  peo- 
ple's presence.  Mrs.  Halloran,  already  in  a  dreadful 
twitter  on  young  Tim's  account,  and  bitterly  regretting 
that  she  had  ever  been  betrayed  into  a  word  of  gossip 
about  his  love-affairs,  was  meting  frantic  signals  to  tho 
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"Of  course  I  won't  let  you.  I  don't  want  you  to.  I 
don't  care  about — about  that.  And  youVe  just  plain  got 
not  to  be  silly  1"  said  Jennie,  interrupting  impatiently. 
The  look  in  the  young  man's  eyes  obscurely  troubled, 
even  irritated  her.  She  felt  no  slightest  responsive  thrill 
to  his  touch.  And,  contrary  to  his  settled  idea,  she  lacked 
both  taste  and  talent  for  flirtation;  Jennie  was  too  hon- 
est, too  cool,  too  absorbed  in  her  own  plans  and  occupa- 
tions. Just  now  she  was  thinking  regretfully  that  if 
Tim  kept  on  being  silly,  she  would  have  to  give  up  what 
had  become  of  late  her  chief  delight  in  life,  that  is,  the 
two  or  three  visits  a  week  she  had  been  making  to  the 
Donelson  grounds  and  gardens,  and  her  long  talks  on 
professional  subjects  with  Mr.  Halloran,  senior,  who, 
alas  for  Tim's  prospects,  interested  her  quite  as  much  as 
his  son !  He  knew  all  about  soils  and  exposures,  all  about 
plant  diseases  and  their  cures;  he  did  wonderful  things 
with  graftings  and  cuttings;  she  had  helped  him  mix 
spraying  fluids,  and  tie  paper  bags  over  the  bunches  of 
half -formed  young  grapes;  and  watched  with  a  kind  of 
generous  envy  his  performances  in  the  hothouse,  and 
with  the  cement  lily-pond.  All  that  would  have  to  end, 
she  repeated  to  herself  in  vexation,  if  Tim  kept  on  with 
his  silliness.  Tim  had  been  very  nice  at  first,  but  now 
he  wanted  to  come  over  every  evening  and  sit  in  the  dark, 
sit  much  too  close,  and  hold  her  hand,  and — Goodness, 
she  couldn't  stand  it !  And  as  if  that  wasn't  bad  enough, 
here  he  actually  wanted  to  go  on  with  the  same  thing 
right  out  in  the  middle  of  Miss  Donelson's  truck  patch, 
;  in  full  view  from  all  the  rear  windows  of  the  house,  and 
T^ojv  screened  by  a  slight  hedge  from  the  public  road 
cSK?"Jgf  J    It  offended  equally  her  prudence  and  her  sense  of 

h^>^^^VjVe  got  to  behave,"  she  said  severely. 

<*Yo«oqv^l^y^j  her  so  far  as  to  thrust  both  hands  deep 

1?  ^r%^a^^^y  ^^*  ^^  *^®  ^^y  ^^  temptation.  He  stood, 
into  niB  P  wn,  moodily  poking  a  clod  about  with  the  toe 
looking  dene     '  j  t^     b 
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of  one  boot.  ^!Ye  just  want  to  torment  me/'  he  said  in  a 
husky  voice.  ^'Sure  it's  breaking  my  heart  ye're  after, 
leading  me  on  and  then  laughing  at  me.  Ye're  cruel,  Jen- 
nie." 

'^That's  the  kind  of  things  you  say  that  /  call  silly/' 
retorted  Jennie,  reddening.  ''It  makes  me  feel  silly  just 
to  hear  you." 

"You  don't  care "  Tim  went  on  vehemently,  making 

another  movement  toward  her — and  then  suddenly  ar- 
resting it.  Dire  dismay  overspread  the  young  gentle- 
man's countenance,  as  he  looked  past  Jennie  up  the 
slope  to  the  house;  and  the  girl,  whirling  around,  be* 
held  descending  the  gravel  walk  that  ran  through  the 
center  of  the  garden,  in  procession,  Miss  Donelson,  lean- 
ing on  her  cane,  and  Tim's  father  and  mother,  both  of 
them  looking  rather  scared  and  uncertain,  behind  her  I 

That  this  was  no  chance  encounter  might  be  suspected 
from  its  being  so  ominously  well  timed;  and  Jennie  re- 
tained enough  of  her  early,  slum-trained  sharpness  to 
guess  as  much.  In  fact,  old  Caroline,  who  was  in  a 
chronic  state  of  boredom  from  the  monotony  and  loneli- 
ness of  her  life,  with  nobody  at  hand  to  persecute  but  ser- 
vimts  who  could  always  get  the  better  of  her  in  the  end  by 
leaving  her  employment — Caroline,  I  say,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, found  nothing  too  insignificant  to  occupy  her. 
And  after  a  period  of  observations  from  her  back  win- 
dows, and  some  pumping  of  her  maids  and  of  Mrs.  Hal- 
loran,  and  other  proceedings  similarly  dignified  and  be- 
coming to  a  gentlewoman,  Miss  Donelson  determined  upon 
this  morning's  visit  in  the  expectation  of  a  delightful 
quarter  of  an  hour.  She  came  on  slowly,  in  affable  con- 
verse with  the  gardener,  pointing  out  a  shrub  here,  tweak- 
ing off  a.  bud  there,  apparently  unaware  of  the  young  peo- 
ple's presence.  Mrs.  Halloran,  already  in  a  dreadful 
twitter  on  young  Tim's  account,  and  bitterly  regretting 
that  she  had  ever  been  betrayed  into  a  word  of  gossip 
about  his  love-affairs,  was  m^ing  frantic  signals  to  the 
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pair  to  take  themselves  out  of  the  way,  when  Miss  Don- 
elson,  on  a  sudden,  as  it  seemed,  caught  sight  of  thenL 

"Well,  well,  who's  all  this?"  she  challenged,  coming 
to  a  standstill  abruptly.  She  pointed  with  a  yellow 
and  lean  hand  on  which  some  magnificent  diamonds  twin- 
kled in  the  sun.  "Qood  gracious,  Halloran,  is  something 
the  matter  with  your  wife  i  She's  making  such  hideous 
faces  at  those  people.  Is  it  anybody  you  know,  Mrs.  Hal- 
loran ?  What  are  they  doing  here  ?  I  can't  have  all  the 
rag-tag  and  bobtail  in  the  country,  traipsing  and  tram- 
pling all  over  my  premises." 

"Is  it  my  Tim  ye  mean,  ma'am  ?  Sure,  ye  know  Tim, 
that  does  be  driving  your  carriage  every  day,"  said  the 
father,  forcing  a  tone  of  respectful  geniality,  as  Mrs. 
Halloran  was  momentarily  stricken  dumb.  "Sure  ye 
know  Tim,  Miss  Donelson?" 

"It's  me,  ma'am,"  said  Timothy,  extricating  himself 
from  the  cucumber  vines  in  a  quaking  embarrassment 

Miss  Donelson  carefully  adjusted  her  eyeglasses,  and 
examined  him  very  much  as  if  he  had  been  some  small 
noxious  creature  impaled  under  a  microscope — ^a  posture 
which,  by  the  way,  would  have  admirably  suited  the  young 
man's  frame  of  mind !  "Oh,  it's  you,  Timothy !  Oh,  yes, 
I  see  now!  I  took  you  for  a  tramp!"  she  said,  suavely. 
"But  who's  that  young  woman  you  have  in  tow?  It's 
odd,  I  didn't  know  you  were  married." 

"He  ain't,  ma'am — Tim  ain't  married — — "  his  mother 
began,  but  Miss  Donelson  silenced  her  with  a  gesture. 

"If  you  please,  Mrs.  Halloran !"    The  other  shrank 

in  terror  before  that  formidable  hand  and  voice.  "Let 
your  son  speak  for  himself.  You  don't  know  anything 
about  him,  anyhow.  Mothers  never  know  a  thing  about 
what  young  men  are  doing,"  said  Miss  Donelson.  And, 
having  satisfactorily  crushed  Mrs.  Halloran,  Caroline 
turned  upon  Tim  again.     "Is  she  your  wife,  Timothy?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  Tim  managed  to  get  out. 

"Not  your  wife?     AhT     And  here  Miss  Donelson 
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through  her  eyeglasses,  directed  upon  Jennie  a  scrutiny 
so  charged  with  unmentionable  suspicion  that  although 
Jennie  herself  bore  it  without  flinching,  the  young  man's 
face  purpled  with  his  effort  at  self-control.  "Not  your 
wife?  Ah!"  said  Caroline,  in  accents  of  alarmed  de- 
cency. "Mercy  on  me,  what's  she  doing  here  then  ?  You 
can't  bring  that  sort  of — of  person  here!"  said  Miss  Don- 
elson,  retreating  a  step,  with  a  shocked  face. 

Young  Halloran  stood  speechless  in  sheer  anger.  "If 
you  were  a  man,  I'd  wring  your  neck  for  that,  ye  old 
!"  was  his  inarticulate  thought.  But  now  Jennie  her- 
self intervened  calmly. 

"I'm  Mrs.  Doane's  girl  from  across  the  road,  and  I 
came  over  to  ask  Mr.  Halloran  about  some  plants,"  she 
said,  contriving,  however — whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously— ^to  avoid  any  appearance  of  explanation  or  apol- 
ogj;  it  was  a  plain  statement  of  a  plain  fact,  delivered 
with  as  impersonal  an  air  as  if  it  had  been  a  lesson  in 
geography. 

Caroline  eyed  her,  slightly  taken  aback ;  the  old  woman 
had  expected  impudence,  distress,  fright,  foolish  shame, 
tittering  nervousness — anything,  in  short,  but  this  bear- 
ing, for  which  she  could  find  no  name.  Jennie  returned 
the  gaze,  looking  down  from  her  superior  height  indif- 
ferently. She  had  never  seen  Miss  Donelson  close  at 
hand  before,  but  surveyed  her  now  without  curiosity. 
Caroline  guessed  with  rising  venom  that  the  girl  was  not 
at  all  afraid  of  her,  not  at  all  impressed  by  her  diamonds, 
her  gardens,  her  power  over  these  other  underlings;  to 
Jennie  she  was  nothing  but  an  unconscionably  homely 
woman  sixty-five  years  old,  and  Carrie  knew  it. 

"Oh,  I  believe  I  remember  now,"  she  said  slowly. 
"Somebody  told  me.  Perhaps  it  was  you,  Mrs.  Halloran. 
It's  that  young  woman  from  the  Reform  School  that  Mrs. 
Doane  hired  a  while  ago,  is  that  who  it  is?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Jennie,  still  undismayed. 

"I've  understood  they  only  send  the — the  hard  cases 
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to  the  Beform  School/'  said  Miss  Donelson,  inspecting 
Jennie  critically.  "What  did  they  put  you  in  for  ?  Pick- 
ing pockets?" 

"Noy  ma'am.  They  sent  me  there  because  there  wasn't 
any  place  for  me  anywhere  else.  I  hadn't  any  home," 
said  Jennie,  in  her  soft,  deep  voice.  Mrs.  Halloran  ut- 
tered a  suppressed  ejaculation  to  the  saints;  Halloran 
pere  suddenly  had  to  pull  out  his  bandanna,  and  use 
it  on  his  nose  with  great  vigor;  and,  as  for  young  Tim, 
the  tears  sprang  visibly  into  the  honest  boy's  eyes.  If 
Miss  Donelson  had  intended  to  make  mischief — which 
she  undoubtedly  did — ^the  attempt  had  failed  signally,  and 
she  knew  that,  too,  in  another  gust  of  spite. 

"How  touching!"  she  said.  "No  home!  How  very 
touching  I  It  somehow  seems  to  me  I've  heard  that  story 
before.  Yours  must  be  quite  a  common  case.  You  didn't 
do  anything.  You  were  a  dear  little  angel,  and  the  au- 
thorities simply  sent  you  to  the  Reform  Farm  for  being 
good,  eh  ?" 

Jennie  smiled ;  the  comers  of  her  mouth  twitched ;  her 
blue  eyes  brightened  with  amusement.  "Oh,  no,  I  wasn't 
a  good  little  girl,"  she  said  openly.  "They  took  me  up 
for  getting  into  a  fight  with  some  boys  on  the  street.  I 
was  about  twelve  years  old."  She  looked  at  the  Hallo- 
rans  and  laughed  unrestrainedly.  "I  remember  I  beat 
one  boy — hammered  him  all  up!  I  must  have  been  a 
pretty  strong  young  one,  and  I  guess  it  was  a  good  fight," 
she  finished,  shaking  her  head  in  humorous  retrospect. 

If  Jennie  had  known  it — and  it  is  possible  she  did  know 
it — she  had  just  scored  another  victory  much  more  bril- 
liant, to  wit:  over  Miss  Caroline  Donelson.  Seldom  had 
that  veterai)  free-lance  suffered  such  a  rout.  It  is  the  truth 
that  for  a  second  or  so  Miss  Donelson  had  literally  not 
a  word  to  say !  She  saw  her  defeat  in  the  decorously  re- 
pressed amusement  on  the  faces  of  her  Irishmen — even 
on  the  face  of  Mrs.  Halloran,  who  was  naturally  not 
friendly  to  Jamie  and  inclined  to  blame  her  for  getting 
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them  all  into  trouble.  But  now  even  Mrs.  Halloran  was 
smiling;  and  Caroline,  leaning  on  her  cane,  and  glaring 
all  around  like  the  wicked  fairy  of  the  children's  classics, 
felt  a  most  unusual  and  ghastly  doubt  that  it  might  be 
herself  they  were  laughing  at — ^yea,  herself!  But  it  was 
only  for  a  moment,  and  she  regained  her  poise. 

'^Of  course  what  Mrs.  Doane  does,  and  what  risks  she 
takes  are  no  concern  of  mine.  But  /  prefer  not  to  have 
any  Reform  School  characters  on  my  property,"  she  said, 
addressing  Jennie  with  her  customary  deadly  smooth- 
ness. "You  will  make  no  more  calls  on  my  gardener  or 
my  coachmen  if  you  please." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Jennie  without  resentment. 

"You're  being  ordered  ofif  the  place,  do  you  under- 
stand me  ?"  Caroline  shrilled  out  in  a  momentary  but  com- 
plete loss  of  self-control,  that  self-control  of  which  she 
was  so  secure,  which  was  so  invaluable  in  scenes  like  this  I 

"Oh  yes,  I  understand  you.  Miss  Donelson,"  said  Jen- 
nie looking  down  at  her,  invincibly  tolerant  and  civil; 
but  the  girl's  eyes  were  shrewd,  and  the  smile  flickered 
at  the  comer  of  her  lips  again.  In  that  glance,  Carrie 
Donelson  all  at  once  saw  herself  a  vulgar,  screeching  har- 
ridan. She  got  back  to  the  house  with  no  more  words  to 
the  Hallorans;  but  Heavens  and  earth,  what  a  tongue- 
lashing  her  maid  and  the  cook  presently  got  I  And  Master 
Tim  Halloran  went  to  bed  that  night,  dreaming  about 
Jennie  Cuahing,  and  more  in  love  with  her  than  ever. 


CHAPTER   X 

As  summer  advanced,  various  Doane  children  "dropped 
off,"  or  "dropped  down,"  or  "dropped  in"  (by  one  or 
other  of  which  phrases  they  all  described  these  visits)  at 
their  parents',  every  now  and  then,  for  a  few  hours  be- 
tween trains,  or  over  night,  or  for  a  day  or  so,  but  none 
of  them  for  longer  than  a  week.  The  boys  and  girls — 
or  rather  the  men  and  women,  for  the  youngest  of  them 
was  eight  or  ten  years  older  than  Jennie — lived  widely 
separated  from  one  another,  and  from  their  old  home; 
and  seemed  to  be,  moreover,  a  set  of  very  busy  and  active 
people,  who  had  not  much  leisure  for  sentiment.  They 
were  fond  of  their  father  and  mother  and  anxious  to  do 
their  duty,  but — "The  plain  truth  is,  I  can't  stand  it  at 
Proctor's  for  any  length  of  time,  much  as  I'd  like  to  on 
Pa  and  Ma's  account,"  one  sister  declared  to  a  brother, 
in  a  private  moment,  as  they  sat  in  two  decrepit  rocking- 
chairs  on  the  decrepit  front  stoop  after  supper.  She 
lowered  her  voice,  glancing  in  a  humane  apprehensive- 
ness  toward  the  comer  of  the  house,  whence  the  father 
or  mother  might  at  any  moment  appear.  "That's  the  way 
/  feel,  and  even  if  you  and  the  rest  don't  want  to  own 
up  to  it,  I  know  it's  the  same  with  all  of  us.  Why,  Ez, 
you  know  it's  awful,  the  little,  old,  dead-alive  town,  and 
poor  Pa  pottering  'round  with  his  machines  that  won't 
ever  work,  and  all  his  wild-eyed  socialist  talk  about 
"moneyed  power"  and  "plutocrats,"  and  Wall  Street, 
and  crown-of-thoms-cross-of-gold-labor-union  foolishness 
— things  he  doesn't  really  know  any  more  about  than  the 
man  in  the  moon.  And  all  the  while,  the  place  is  going 
to  seed,  and  poor  Ma  hasn't  got  a  decent  dress  to  her 
name!" 

142 
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"Been  that  way  ever  since  I  can  remember,"  said  the 
man  with  a  half  laugh.  "Why,  no,  of  course  you  can't 
stand  it  here.  None  of  us  could  stand  it  when  we  were 
kids,  and  we've  been  out  hustling  for  ourselves  so  long 
it  wouldn't  be  in  nature  for  you  or  me  to  stand  it  now. 
Is  that  whistle  a  freight?  I'm  going  back  on  the  nine- 
thirty,  you  know."  The  porch  floor  creaked  and  cracked 
as  he  shifted  his  position  to  strike  a  match  and  hold  it 
to  the  face  of  his  watch;  the  tiny  torch  flared  briefly 
over  his  fat,  shrewd,  good-natured  features,  and  brows 
drawn  together,  and  over  his  expensive  striped  silk  cra- 
vat, and  the  gold  owl's  head  (an  emblem  of  the  Benevo- 
lent Brotherhood  of  Hoo-Hoos)  in  his  button-hole.  "No 
hurry !    I've  got  an  hour  and  a  quarter  yet." 

"Look  out,  Ezra,  you're  right  over  a  loose  board,  and 
it  might  give  way — they're  all  rotting  to  pieces." 

"That's  something  else  that's  been  that  way  ever  since 
I  can  remember,"  he  retorted,  and  laughed  again.  "Same 
old  knot-hole  in  that  board  that  was  there  when  I  was 
ten  years  old.  Say,  were  there  about  oompty  million 
mosquitoes  zoo-ing  around  your  room  last  night?  I'm 
all  over  welts  as  big  as  a  hickory-nut ;  honest,  if  I  stayed 
much  longer  I'd  look  like  I  had  some  kind  of  skin-trouble 
like  old  Miss  Donelson,  you  know.  There  was  one  big 
bull-mosquito  came  along  and  settled  down  on  my  wrist, 
and  by  that  time  I  was  so  tired  slapping  at  'em,  I  just 
said :  ^ell,  dam  it,  go  ahead  and  fill  up,  and  then  maybe 
you'll  quit  1'  So  I  waited  till  he  got  good  and  swelled  up, 
and  then  I  landed  on  him  without  any  trouble.  He  was 
so  stiff  he  couldn't  move  as  quick  as  usual  to  get  out  of 
the  way.  If  you've  got  the  nerve  to  sit  still  and  let  'em 
drill  into  you  till  they  get  kind  of  helpless  that  way,  I 
believe  you  can  fetch  'em  every  whack." 

"Everybody  else  around  here  has  screens,  but  I  suppose 
you  can't  expect  poor  Pa  and  Ma  ever  to  live  in  any  kind 
of  comfort,"  said  the  sister  with  an  impatient  sigh.  "They 
never  have," 
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^'I  gave  'em  the  money  to  fit  the  whole  houae  up  with 
fly-flcreenfl,  last  summer/'  said  Ezra,  uncouoemedlj. 

''Why,  Ezrar 

'TTep," 

''Why,  what  do  you  suppose  they've  done  with  it  ?" 

"Search  me!  Blown  it  in  on  one  of  Dad's  inventions, 
likely.  I  haven't  asked  'em  any  questions  about  it,  and 
you  don't  want  to  either,  Hetty.   No  use  worrying  'euL" 

She  assented  with  another  si^  Hetty  Doane  was  the 
normal-school  teacher,  and  incidentally  die  one  who  had 
made  her  mother  the  gift  of  a  hired  girl  in  the  person  of 
Jennie  Cushing.  She  was  a  short  little  woman,  trimly 
plump,  with  a  sallow  complexion  and  a  pair  of  bri^t, 
beady,  snapping,  black  eyes,  who  wore  neat  jacket-and- 
skirt  suits  and  "tailored"  shirtwaists  with  collars  and 
cu£Fs  that  were  a  marvel  of  crispness.  Her  belt  never 
sagged,  her  hat  was  always  strai^t,  every  black  hair  in 
her  pompadour  lay  in  the  curve  left  by  the  curling-tongs, 
immovable  and  wazily  shining  like  a  polished  hard-wood 
floor.  There  was  a  strong  resemblance  between  the 
brother  and  sister,  thou^  Ezra  was  much  heavier  set,  and 
had  a  small,  round  bald  spot  at  the  crown  of  his  sleek 
black  head*  He,  too,  was  what  he  himself  would  un- 
doubtedly have  called  a  "neat  dresser,"  his  business  of 
selling  i^oes  requiring,  according  to  his  views,  a  stylish 
appearance.  Ezra  was  an  enterprising  and  successful 
shoe-drummer — none  better  in  the  ranks.  After  a  medi- 
tative silence,  he  spoke  again. 

"That  puts  me  in  mind  of  something,  Hetty.  This 
girl  Mother's  got  from  the  Home,  you're  paying  her  wages, 
ain't  you  ?  You're  giving  the  money  for  her  to  Mother, 
I  mean?" 

"Why,  yes.  I  thought  they  ou^t  to  have  somebody. 
Ma's  getting  old.  I  spoke  to  Millie  about  joining  in  with 
me,  and  getting  somebody  to  do  the  housework  for  the 
old  peopla  'Twouldn't  come  hard  on  either  one  of  us, 
if  we  each  gave  half,  you  know.    But  my  goodness,  you 
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<mf^t  to  have  heard  the  row  Joe  raised !  Joe  Gardner's 
pretty  dose,  and  whenever  Millie  does  screw  something 
oat  of  him  to  give  Pa  or  Ma,  he  throws  it  up  to  her  that 
he's  supporting  her  folks,  and  wants  to  hiow  exactly 
what  they've  done  with  every  cent  of  it.  Downright  mean, 
I  call  it" 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Ezra  tolerantly;  "I'm  not  married^ 
but  if  I  was  and  I  had  to  dig  up  for  Pop-in-law  every 
once  in  a  while,  like  Joe  has,  I  won't  say  but  I  mi^t 
kick,toa    How  much  you  giving 'em !" 

"Two  dollars  and  a  half  every  week." 

Ezra  began  a  peculiar  sound  which,  however,  he  in- 
stantly suppressed.  "I  guess  that  won't  bust  you,"  he 
remarked  with  a  careful  detachment  of  manner.  "But 
do  you  suppose — ?"  He  removed  his  cigar,  and  paused, 
considering — ^*^Do  you  suppose  the  girl's  getting  it !" 

His  sister  uttered  a  sharp  ejaculation.     "Ezra  Doanel 

You  don't  think ?     You   don't  mean ?     Why, 

they  couldn't !  Why,  I  never  dreamed  but  that 1" 

Her  voice  ceased  in  consternation — "Oh,  but  they  must 
be  paying  her!"  she  interrupted  herself,  relieved  by  an- 
other thought.     "She  wouldn't  have  stayed." 

"She  might  have.  Women  don't  always  know  what  to 
do  in  a  case  like  that" 

"I  bet  rd  know  what  to  dol"  said  Hetty,  shutting 
her  lips  hard  and  fast  on  the  last  word;  and  she  rose, 
her  very  skirts  rustling  with  resolution.  "Anyway  I'm 
going  to  go  and  find  out  about  this  right  now.  Pa 
and  Ma  haven't  got  any  right  to  do  that  way  with  my 
money " 

"Keep  your  shirt  on !"  counseled  her  brother,  grinning 
to  himself  in  the  dark.  "Remember  you  don't  know  that 
they  haven't  paid  her.  And  whether  they  have  or  haven't, 
there's  no  use  sailing  into  'em  about  it,  and  having  words, 
and  saying  things  you'll  feel  sorry  for,  and  making  'em 
feel  bad " 

"Well,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk,  Ezra  Doane — 
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it*8  not  your  money.  I  work  hard  for  what  little  I  have, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  hand  it  out  to  have  it  fooled 
away " 

"I  guesB  that's  how  Joe  feels,"  suggested  the  shoe-drum- 
mer, with  another  unseen  grin. 

"Oh,  Joe!     This  is  different !"  said  poor  Hetty, 

on  the  verge  of  tears  with  anxiety  and  vexation.  But 
she  listened  to  him,  gradually  quieting  down,  for  she  was 
a  reasonable  woman,  and  very  fond  of  this  brother,  whom 
besides  she  greatly  admired  and  respected. 

"Now  look  here,  Hetty,"  said  Ezra  Doane,  rising,  too, 
with  a  slight  grunt,  and  much  squeaking  complaint  from 
the  chair  and  porch  floor;  he  went  on  talking  as  he  set- 
tled his  trousers,  and  patted  the  ashes  from  "the  latest 
thing  in  vests."  And  if  his  voice  was  coarse,  and  his 
choice  of  words  not  over-refined,  there  was,  nevertheless, 
in  both  a  certain  dignity  of  kindness  and  common-sense 
and  humane  observation.  "Now  see  here,  Hetty,  if  I 
was  you  I'd  go  to  the  girl  herself,  and  ask  her  plain.  She 
looks  to  me  as  if  she'd  got  some  sense,  and  I  can  see  she's 
a  first-rate  worker ;  and  she  can't  have  been  here  three  or 
four  months  without  getting  some  kind  of  a  line  on  Dad 
and  Mother.  My  guess  is  that  they  paid  her  regularly 
for  a  while,  and  then  they  kind  of  forgot  or  put  it  ofif,  or 
went  and  did  something  else  with  the  money,  without 
meaning  any  harm,  you  know;  and  they've  just  been  sort 
of  rolling  her  along  ever  since.  They're  rolling  them- 
selves, too;  they  think  they're  going  to  pay  her — when- 
ever they  think  about  it  at  all.  That's  the  way  they've 
always  done.  Lord,  don't  I  remember  how  it  was  when 
I  was  a  boy?  Father'd  get  hold  of  a  little  money  some- 
how, and  he'd  have  it  all  fixed  that  he  was  going  to  pay 
the  taxes,  or  take  up  one  of  his  notes  to  Hank  Meigs,  or 
settle  Toller's  grocery  bill.  And  the  first  thing  you  know, 
he'd  spend  the  whole  of  it  trying  to  patent  his  grand 
combined  wheel-hoe-grindstone-ice-cream-freezer  and  baby- 
perambulator;  or  else  some  confidence  shark  would  come 
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along  and  skin  the  poor  old  man  out  of  his  last  cent  get- 
ting him  to  invest  in  the  Flyiipthecreek  Gold  Mine  stock 
that  nets  you  ten  dollars  for  every  one  you  put  up,  divi- 
dends payable  the  first  of  every  month!  Nobody  that 
did  any  work  on  the  place  ever  got  paid — not  the  whole 
of  his  wages,  anyhow.  When  I  saw  that  hired  girl  of 
Mother's,  I  just  thought  to  myself:  ^Here's  another  of 
'em!'  And  after  I'd  talked  around,  and  asked  a  few 
questions,  Mother  gave  it  away  without  knowing  it."  He 
halted,  slapping  at  a  mosquito  vigorously. 

"Yes,  I  remember — I  might  have  known,"  said  his 
sister  in  a  depressed  voice.  "If  they  weren't  Pa  and  Ma, 
we'd  say  it  wasn't  honest,  Ez." 

"Well,  it  ain't  honest,"  Ezra  admitted  impartially. 
"  'Tain't  honest,  but  what  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  It's 
no  use  starting  in  to  try  and  reform  'em  at  this  date. 
You've  always  got  to  recollect  that  they  don't  mean  any 
wrong.  The  best  we  can  do  in  my  judgment  is  to  kind 
of  look  after  'em  a  little,  and  give  'em  some  money  to 

i)lay  with  once  in  a  while.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  that 
ong  ago,  and  it's  what  I  expect  to  do  right  along.  Now 
this  time,  tell  you  what,  I'll  square  the  girl  for  what's 
coming  to  her,  Hetty,  and  then  you  better  say  to  her  that 
you'll  send  her  the  wages  in  a  letter  addressed  to  herself 
every  so  often.     That's  about  the  safest  way  to  do." 

"You're  mighty  good,  Ezra,"  Hetty  said,  with  an  emo- 
tion that  embarrassed  them  both.  She  hooked  a  hand 
around  his  arm.  *We  all  get  out  of  patience  with  Pa 
and  Ma  except  you.  You're  always  just  as  kind  and 
easy  1" 

"Easy,  hey  ?  That's  me !"  said  the  brother,  awkwardly 
hunLorous,  and  he  made  haste  to  change-  the  subject  by 
abruptly  inquiring:  "By  the  way,  how's  Hi  doing  nowt 
Have  they  heard  from  him  lately?" 

"No.  But  he  always  sends  them  something  directly 
he  gets  his  apple-crop  harvested.  That  will  be  in  a  few 
weeks  now,  I  suppose.    It's  a  kind  of  a  shame,  Ezra,  Hi's 
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money  will  go  just  like  all  the  rest  It'll  bum  a  hole  in 
Pa's  pocket  till  he  gets  rid  of  it    Well !" 

Ezra's  program  was  faithfully  carried  out,  the  gen- 
tleman himself  only  departing  from  it  so  far  as  to  present 
Jennie  with  a  tip  of  five  dollars  over  and  above  the  ar- 
rears of  her  wages.  ^'That's  for  running  the  place  so 
well)"  he  said,  regarding  her  with  jocose  yet  keen  eyes. 
'TTou've  been  taking  pretty  good  care  of  the  old  people, 
and  it  looks  to  pie  like  it  was  working  for  nothing,  and 
getting  nothing  for  it!" 

^^I  like  to  ti^e  care  of  people,"  said  Jennie. 

"Huh  1    Even  when  you  don't  get  paid  for  it  ?" 

"Oh,  I  knew  that  would  be  all  right.  I  knew  some 
of  you  would  pay  me  when  I  told  you,"  said  Jennie.  And 
she  added  willi  equal  candor :  "It's  not  as  if  I  was  bound 
to  stay  here  anyhow.     I  can  go  any  time  I  feel  like  it." 

Something  in  these  statements,  or  in  her  manner,  or 
some  force  of  personality  about  the  young  woman  rather 
impressed  Ezra,  but  not  altogether  pleasantly.  He  had 
not  expected,  and  now  found  that  he  somehow  disliked, 
to  see  a  girl  of  eighteen  so  cool  and  long-headed  as  this 
one  seemed  to  him.  "Getting  ready  to  touch  one  of  us, 
was  she?"  he  thought  between  amusement  and  distaste. 
"I  take  notice  she  didn't  try  it  on  Millie  and  Joe.  Knew 
better,  likely."  And  he  went  off  on  his  nine-thirty  train, 
leaving  them  in  a  kind  of  vicarious  prosperity  that  lin- 
gered in  the  air  like  a  scent,  for  days.  "Good-bye,  Pop. 
Bemember  when  the  next  money  comes  along  that  the 
gold-brick  man'U  get  ye,  ef  ye  donft — watch — out!"  were 
his  last  words,  paraphrasing  a  well-known  poem  in  jovial 
warning. 

Hetty  left  the  next  day;  and  after  this  fashion  did 
first  one  Doane  and  then  another  arrive  and  depart, 
excepting  Hiram  who  was  too  far  away,  and  Minnie  who 
had  a  new  baby,  as  Mrs.  Doane  herself  informed  Jennie 
whom  she  took  into  her  confidence  nowadays  on  any  and 
every  matter,  even  the  most  intimate  and  personal  to  the 
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family.  For  that  matter  the  girl  could  not  help  oyer- 
hearing  much  that  would  ordinarily  have  been  diacuised 
in  priyate,  and  was  an  unwilling  witneaa  at  many  in- 
quiries like  the  one  just  recited;  not  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  were  so  liberal  and  forbearing  as  Ezra,  and 
there  was  some  nagging,  some  squabbling  among  them- 
selves, some  lecturing  of  their  father  and  mother  which 
had  only  the  result  of  bringing  tears  from  Mrs.  Doane 
and  a  good  deal  of  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing 
from  Theodore.  Sometimes  it  stirred  Jennie  to  a  kind 
of  impatient  sympathy  with  the  pair.  *^Why  don't  they 
let  the  poor  old  things  alone?"  she  would  think.  ^'If  it 
was  my  father  and  mother,  I'd  take  care  of  'em,  or  I 
wovIdnH  take  care  of  'em,  one  or  the  other.  Anyway 
I  wouldn't  leave  them  to  run  themselves,  and  then  fuss 
because  they  did  run  themselves."  Something  of  that 
slum  youngster  who  had  attempted  to  avenge  the  cat  rose 
up  in  her  at  the  spectacle. 

Meantime,  the  Doanes  were  not  the  only  visitors  at 
Proctor's.  Once  in  an  unconscionalble  while  some  travel- 
ing evangelist,  or  an  employee  of  the  railroad,  or  stray 
vendor  of  farm  machinery  alighted  at  the  Hotel  D.  Nel- 
son; in  September  a  Mr.  Walcott  from  Cincinnati  came 
up  and  stayed  the  week-end  at  Miss  Donelson's,  and  kept 
her  coachman  with  the  little  runabout  so  busy  driving 
him  hither  and  yon  to  half  a  dozen  farms  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  that  Mr.  Halloran  had  scarcely  a  moment  left 
for  his  sweethearting,  to  his  extreme  discontent.  Tim, 
however,  had  no  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Walcott  per- 
sonally. "He's  a  real  pleasant-spoken  man,"  he  reported 
to  his  father,  puffing  away  at  the  very  good  cigar  which 
the  other  had  bestowed  on  him  at  parting.  "He'd  be 
cracking  his  jokes  all  the  while  we  was  driving  around. 
*Tim,'  says  he,  ^if  we  was  back  in  the  old  country  now, 
everyone  of  these  farmers  would  be  laying  for  me  behind 
the  hedge  with  a  shillelagh,'  he  says.  ^I'm  just  that 
popular,'  he  says,  winking  his  eye  at  me.    I  took  it  from 
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his  talk  that  he's  some  kind  of  an  agent  for  the  land,  or 
he  may  be  some  blood  kin  to  the  family,  I  don't  know? 
At  any  rate  they  do  be  telling  me  up  at  the  house  that  it 
would  fair  strike  you  dumb  to  hear  how  civil  the  con- 
demned old  canine  of  the  feminine  gender  is  to  him ^" 

which  last,  by  the  way,  is  not  what  Mr.  Halloran  said, 
but  a  free  rendering  of  his  exceedingly  free  reference  to 
the  lady  for  whom  he  worked.  It  was  true,  that  tale  of 
Miss  Donelson's  politeness  to  the  manager  of  the  prop- 
erty; the  mantle  of  Henry  D.  Meigs  had  descended,  in 
some  sort,  upon  Walcott's  shoulders ! 

Jennie  heard  about  Mr.  Walcott,  too,  as  was  natural, 
but  the  name  roused  no  memories.  She  had  forgotten 
that  one  visit  to  the  office  as  completely  as  Walcott  him- 
self had  forgotten  it.  In  a  week  or  so  Tim  brought  the 
news  that  a  much  more  important  guest  was  expected. 
''She  comes  with  her  maid  and  fifteen  trunks  more  or 
less,"  he  said  with  a  laugh;  ''and  stops  a  matter  of  ten 
days,  and  she  and  the  old  lady  get  along  like  cat  and  dog, 
they  say.  By  the  same  token,  she  hasn't  been  here  for 
three  or  four  years.  The  neighborhood's  full  of  it."  And 
it  was  not  long  thereafter  that,  in  the  cool  of  the  autumn 
evening,  Jennie  saw  Miss  Donelson's  carriage  and  bays 
whirling  out  of  the  driveway  and  up  the  road  to  meet 
the  train,  and  anon  whirling  back  again;  this  visitor 
could  not  even  walk  the  short  distance  from  the  station, 
it  seemed.  Jennie  was  too  busy  to  spend  any  time  watch- 
ing for  the  new  arrival  from  the  front  windows,  or  hang- 
ing over  the  back  fence  to  gossip  about  her,  as  did  three- 
fourths  of  the  feminine  population  of  the  town;  but  the 
next  afternoon  there  came  a  light,  brisk,  firm  step  on  the 
kitchen  porch,  and  immediately  a  light,  brisk,  firm  rap- 
ping upon  the  door,  and  on  her  opening  it,  in  walked  a 
tall  lady  in  a  riding-habit  which  brought  out  the  curves 
of  her  lithe  and  handsome  figure,  twirling  in  her  hand 
the  crop  with  which  she  had  been  knocking,  and  glancing 
around  out  of  her  splendid  black  eyes  with  an  air  so 
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snuling  and  confident  and  open  and  gay  that  it  won  liking 
as  much  as  admiration  merely  to  look  at  her. 

"How  do  you  do  ?  Is  it  one  of  the  Doane  girls  ?"  she 
said  in  a  clear,  high  voice,  her  gaze  resting  on  Jennie 
searchingly,  but  without  offense.  "You  know  I  haven't 
seen  any  of  you  for  so  long,  I  can't  tell  which  it  is.  Oh, 
you're  the  serv — Mrs.  Doane's  maid?  Oh,  yes."  And 
without  any  change  of  manner  she  went  on :  "Would  you 
mind  telling  her  that  Mrs.  Macready  is  here  and  would 
like  to  see  her  ?  Oh,  here  she  comes  now  1  Mrs.  Doane, 
it's  I — it's  Marian — Marian  Meigs!"  she  cried  out,  and 
ran  and  put  her  arms  around  the  older  woman's  neck 
and  kissed  her. 

"Well,  Marian!  Why,  Marian!"  Mrs.  Doane  ejacu* 
lated  two  or  three  times.  "Law  me  I  Sit  down,  sit  right 
down  and  take  your  things  off.  Well,  Marian!"  She 
sat  down  herself,  staring  the  caller  over  in  whole-hearted 
pleasure.     "Why,  Marian!" 

"This  house  smells  as  if  somebody  had  been  baking 
cookies,  but  of  course  that's  none  of  my  business!"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Macready,  taking  the  chair,  and  managing 
to  impart  a  sort  of  radiance  to  the  whole  place  by  that 
action,  by  the  mere  pulling  off  of  her  gloves,  by  the 
crossing  of  her  knees  and  cocking  up  of  one  smartly  booted 
foot,  by  every  slightest  thing  she  did.  Her  brilliant 
presence  filled  the  room,  yet  made  nothing  shabby  by 
contrast.  The  speech .  was  evidently  a  quotation,  some 
established  joke  dating  from  pinafore  days,  for  she  utr 
tered  it  with  a  glance  of  beaming  mischief,  and  after  one 
puzzled  moment,  Mrs.  Doane  broke  into  broad  smiles. 

"Law  me !"  she  said  again,  her  stout  body  shaking  with 
a  chuckle.  "I'd  forgotten  all  about  that.  Was  that  you 
or  was  it  Donelson  ?  You  were  both  master-hands  at  eat- 
ing cookies  and  that's  a  fact.  I  guess  we've  got  some 
jumbles,  ain't  we,  Jennie  ?  You  go  get  a  plate  of  jumbles, 
and — let's  see — get  some  milk — no,  get  cream — ^bring  a 
tumbler  of  cream  —"^^ 
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"No,  don't  I  I  can't  eat  it.  I'm  getting  too  fat.  No 
cream,  please!"  interposed  Mrs.  Macready,  stopping  her 
with  an  emphatic  gesture;  she  was  at  once  imperative 
and  charming.    "Jumbles,  but  no  cream !" 

"Oh,  shucks!  Fat!"  said  Mrs.  Doane  in  fond  correc- 
tion. ^TTou're  not  fat."  She  looked  at  the  other  slowly 
from  head  to  foot,  and  shook  her  head  with  a  smile  tem- 
pered by  a  sigh.  "Marian,  you're  getting  to  look  so  much 
like  your  mother,  the  way  she  used  to  be  when  she  was 
your  age.    My,  it  takes  me  back  1    Have " 

"Mama  said  for  me  to  give  you  her  love.  And  she's 
sent  you  something  that  she  said  would  remind  you  of 
when  you  were  going  to  school  together.  It  was  in  Dela- 
ware, wasn't  it?  At  the  college?  At  any  rate,  she  sent 
some  things  and  she  said  you'd  know  what  she  meant  the 
minute  you  saw  them." 

"When  we  were  up  at  Wesleyan  Female?  Why,  yes, 
of  course  I  remember  that,  but  I  don't  know  what  on 
earth  she  can  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Doane  with  a  mystified 
expression.     "You  haven't  got  it  with  you?" 

"No,  no,  it's  a  good-sized  bundle.  I'll  send  someone 
over  this  evening  after  my  things  are  unpacked " 

"How  is  your  mother  anyhow,  Marian  ?  Has  she  aged 
any?  I  expect  /  have.  But  Harriet  was  holding  her 
age  first-rate  the  last  time  I  saw  her.  That's  going  on 
eight  or  ten  years,  I  believe " 

"You  make  me  think  of  Aunt  Carrie  talking  about 
ages/'  Marian  said  with  a  laugh,  breaking  in  on  the 
other's  talk  carelessly,  but  somehow  not  rudely.  She  was 
the  only  person  whom  Jennie  had  ever  observed  to  in- 
terrupt Mrs.  Doane  with  anything  approaching  success! 
^'Why,  Mama's  always  lovely,  Mrs.  Doane,  she's  just  as 
lovely  as  ever.  But  what  do  you  think  was  the  first  thing 
Aunt  Carrie  said  when  she  saw  me?"  Here  Mrs.  Ma- 
cready  mimicked  her  relative  with  a  nice  fidelity,  that 
waB  nevertheless  quite  free  from  malice.  "  *Well, 
Marian,' "  she  said,  and  looked  at  me  that  way  she  has^ 
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you  know,  *we*pe  none  of  ns  getting  any  younger,  are 
we  ?  Why  do  you  wear  a  hat  that  casts  sudi  a  shadow  and 
exaggerates  your  wrinkles  so?  Oh,  well,  of  course,  if 
they  are  as  deep  as  they  look,  you  can't  help  it — I'm  so 

near^i^ted,  I  couldn't  tell  for  a  second ' "  and  here 

Mrs.  Macready's  voice  trailed  off  in  laughter.  She 
laughed  and  laughed,  plainly  as  much  amused  by  Mrs. 
Doane's  indignant  countenance,  as  by  her  anecdote. 

"Well,  if  that  wasn't  just  like  Carrie  Donelsonl"  ex- 
claimed the  latter  heatedly.  "Don't  you  belieye  a  word 
of  it,  Marian.  You  don't  look  a  day  over  twenty-five. 
That  was  Carrie  all  over  I" 

"Oh,  poor  old  Aunt  Carrie,  she  can't  help  herself,  you 
know!  And  I  don't  mind!"  said  Marian,  unaffectedly 
good-humored. 

"I'll  bet  she's  the  one  that  hinted  around  about  you 
getting  fat,  too,"  Mrs.  Doane  said,  keenly.  "I  was  kind 
of  afraid  Pa  and  I  weren't  going  to  get  to  see  you  this 
time,  Marian.  You  know  I  don't  ever  go  over  there — 
why,  she  won't  even  hear  to  my  help  coming  on  the  place, 
will  she,  Jennie  ? — and  I  didn't  believe  she'd  let  you  come 
to  see  us " 

'Wouldn't  let  me?"  said  the  other,  vigorously  biting 
into  a  jumble.  "Why,  she  can't  stop  me.  I  may  not  be 
so  old  as  she  says,  but  I'm  rather  too  old  for  that — what!" 
said  Marian,  throwing  her  head  back  with  her  deli^t- 
ful  laugh.  "I've  never  paid  any  attention  to  Aunt  Caro- 
line, not  even  when  I  was  littla  I'm  not  like  Donnie,  you 
know." 

"JSow  is  Don  now  ?  Is  he  keeping  up  that  painting  he 
was  so  crazy  about?    My,  I  remember  when  he  and  our 


>> 


"Donelson's  coming  home,  Mrs.  Doane.  He's  coming 
back  to  ^jnerica,  and  he's  going  to  have  his  studio  here 
— ^well,  that  is,  in  Washington,  or  New  York,  or  mayhe 
in  Cincinnati,"  Mrs.  Macready  interrupted  again;  she 
went  on  speaking  over  Mrs.  Doane's  surprised  exclama- 
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tions,  unhampered  by  mouthfuls  of  cooky.  Don  was  com- 
ing back  to  this  side,  she  didn't  know  why,  except  that 
he  had  got  tired  of  it  over  there — one  does  get  tired,  you 
know.  Oh,  yes,  he  was  still  painting;  once  in  a  while 
he  would  sell  something.  She  laughed,  grimaced, 
shrugged.  Oh,  he  knew  very  well  he  wasn't  a  genius ;  he 
rather  made  a  joke  of  himself.  But  really  it  was  'the 
only  thing  he  had  ever  wanted  to  do — the  only  thing 
he  had  ever  been  interested  in — that  and  music.  He  had 
never  been  strong  enough  to  go  in  for  athletics — ^big  game 
shooting,  and — er — ^polo,  and  all  that,  you  know — like 
JFrank.  Mrs.  Doane  had  not  asked  about  Frank — about 
her  husband!  Thanks,  he  was  very  well  (she  laughed 
again),  and  he  was  out  of  the  service  now — ^e  had  per- 
suaded him  to  drop  the  whole  old  shop.  They  were  go- 
ing to  live  at  home  with  Mama  in  the  winters,  and  have 
a  place  at  Asheville,  or  on  Long  Island,  or  somewhere. 
And  Mrs.  Doane  hadn't  said  a  word  about  the  kiddies! 
Oh,  they  were  two  darlings!  Harry  was  eight  and  Mil- 
dred six — Harry  was  named  for  Papa,  you  know.  They 
were  really  perfect  darlings!  She  would  bring  all  their 
photographs  over — Harry  on  his  pony,  and  there  was  an- 
other of  both  the  children  with  their  skis,  taken  last 

winter  at  St  Moritz And  so  on,  and  so  on.     She 

went  off  at  last,  leaving  them  with  a  sensation  as  of  the 
passage  of  a  comet ! 

Mrs.  Doane  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  in  specula- 
tion as  to  what  Harriet  Meigs  could  possibly  have  sent 
her.  ''I  know  it's  something  nice.  Harriet  always  was 
one  to  do  nice  things — ^when  she  thought  about  it,"  she 
said  to  Jennie.  "I  told  you  Marian  was  pretty — ^now 
ain't  she,  though?  But  you  oughtn't  to  have  stared  at 
her  like  that  all  the  time,  Jennie.  Not  but. what  she's 
used  to  being  stared  at,  goodness  knows !  But  it's — if  she 
noticed  you,  she  might  think  it  wasn't  mannerly." 

"I  couldn't  help  it.  I  never  saw  anybody  so  beautiful. 
I'd  like  to  look  at  her  all  day  long,"  said  Jennie,  un- 
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wontedly  moved.  The  color  mounted  into  her  face ;  there 
was  in  her  eyes  so  star-like  a  glow  of  happiness  and  sat- 
isfaction that  even  Mrs.  Doane  remarked  it. 

''Why,  Jennie,  you're  all  kind  of  worked  up  over  her! 
You're  crazy  about  pretty  people,  I  guess,  the  same  way 
Donnie  Meigs  used  to  be.  But  I  do  wonder  what  Hat- 
tie's  sent  me.  She  said  it  was  a  good  big  bundle.  I 
expect  Tim  will  bring  it  over  this  evening,  Jennie. 
They'll  have  to  pay  him  to  do  it,  of  course,  he  hates  so 
to  come  here !"  ^e  finished  with  roguish  significance. 

As  it  fell  out,  though,  there  was  no  such  luck  in  store 
for  poor  Timothy.  After  cantering  for  a  couple  of  hours 
that  day  in  the  wake  of  Mrs.  Macready  as  she  took  a  con- 
stitutional on  horseback  along  the  country  roads,  he  had 
to  pass  his  evening  in  the  stable  conscientiously  applying 
hot  fomentations  to  the  nigh  shoulder  of  the  brown  maro 
whom  he  had  observed  to  be  limping  slightly  toward  the 
close  of  the  ride.  The  lady's  French  maid,  wearing  a 
by  no  means  amiable  expression  at  being  sent  on  this 
errand,  came  down  the  rear  driveway,  picking  her  way 
delicately,  a  picture  in  black  skirts  and  pert  white  apron, 
cuffs,  and  so  forth,  as  dashing  as  Mrs.  Macready  herself, 
so  that  not  even  the  ungainly  parcel  she  was  carrying 
could  spoil  it,  and  inquired  the  road  of  Halloran,  senior, 
who  was  peacefully  smoking  his  pipe  at  the  gate. 

"Acrross  ze  we?"  she  said,  following  the  direction  in- 
dicated by  his  pipestem.  "Zat  'ouse  ? — ^yess  ?  Eh,  quelle 
poussiereT'  She  eyed  the  road  and  the  Doane  premises 
with  strong  disfavor,  raised  one  shoulder  in  a  gesture  at 
once  contemptuous  and  philosophical,  and  started  out, 
holding  her  skirts  high. 

The  family  were  sitting  down  to  supper,  with  the  oil- 
lamp  lighted  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen-table  when  the 
elegant  silhouette  of  the  lady's  lady  appeared  at  their 
door.  Mrs.  Doane  had  just  raised  her  head  from  lis- 
tening to  Mr.  Doane's  grace.  She  was  startled  and  gave 
a  scream.    "Oh!    Who's  that?    What  is  it?" 
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"Parrdon,   Madame — ^M'sieu — ^frrom   Madame  Maerr 
-"  the  maid  began  ceremoniously.  The  bundle,  which 


was  indeed  quite  large  and  heavy,  slipped  out  of  her  arms 
as  she  spoke  and  went  to  the  floor  with  a  thud.  Mrs. 
Doane  jumped  up  as  excited  as  a  child. 

'^Oh,  it's  my  things!  It's  the  things  Harriet's  sent! 
Come  in,  miss,  come  in  and  sit  down.  So  much  obliged 
to  you  for  bringing  them!  Jennie,  get  the  scissors  out 
of  ihe  sewing-machine  drawer — no,  they're  not  there  either 
— I  believe  I  left  them  on  that  stump  in  the  yard  when 
I  was  trying  to  fix  the  clothes  line — or  maybe  out  by  the 
chicken-coops — ^I  remember  laying  them  down  somewhere. 
Never  mind  going  after  them  now,  it's  too  dark.  Pa'll 
give  me  his  knife — ^where's  your  biife,  Pa?  I  want  to 
cut  the  string ^" 

Mr.  Doane  fished  out  his  penknife,  opened  it  and 
handed  it  to  her  and  returned  to  his  supper,  without  in- 
terest. In  his  absorption  of  alternate  gulps  of  butter- 
milk and  paragraphs  from  ^Trogress  and  Poverty"  which 
lay  open  beside  his  plate,  and  in  Mrs.  Doane's  excite- 
ment over  the  gift,  neither  one  of  them  noticed  the  French 
maid  or  Jennie  Gushing.  Yet  the  aspect  of  both  these 
young  women  merited  notice.  Jennie  had  sprung  to  her 
feet  with  a  hasty  movement  and  some  word  on  her  lips 
which  she  repressed  in  instant  response  to  the  wild  ap- 
peal, the  surprise  and  terror  on  the  other's  face.  What- 
ever Jennie  had  meant  to  say,  by  a  miracle  of  quick  com- 
prehension she  did  not  say  it;  but  she  was  not  fright- 
ened; there  was  nothing  beseeching  in  the  steady  blue 
eyes  with  which  she  met  the  agonized  black  ones  of  Mrs. 
Macready's  maid.  She  merely  stood  and  stared.  And 
in  a  flash  the  other  regained  her  own  self-control ;  the 
color  did  not  come  back  to  her  small-featured,  brunette 
face,  but  whatever  emotions  had  shaken  her,  she  mastered 
them.  A  great  histrionic  talent  must  have  been  lost  in 
that  woman's  choice  of  a  profession. 

^'O,  sank  you,  Madame !    I  mus'  go  'ome,  if  you  pliz," 


a- 
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she  said  in  her  prettily  halting  English.  ''Bank  you! 
Bonsoir,  Madame — M'sieu' "  her  manners  were  a  lit- 
tle touched  with  arrogance,  nevertheless  they  were  the 
good  manners  of  a  good  servant,  civilly  impersonal 
"Goodmf^iV^  She  looked  at  Jennie  with  a  spocies  of 
wary  indecision,  lingering  on  the  threshold.  Mrs.  Doane, 
glancing  up  from  unrolling  the  wrapping,  misconstrued 
Uie  attitude  and  paused. 

"Afraid?  Lots  of  city  folks  are,"  she  said  kindly. 
"Afraid  ?" 

Plait'il,  Madame?" 

/  say  are — you—scared — of — (he — DARK?"  said 
Mrs.  Doane,  raising  her  voice.  ("Ain't  it  funny  how 
foreigners  never  can  understand  you?"),  she  threw  in 
parenthetically.  "You  don't  need  to  be  afraid  a  bit 
There's  nothing  to  hurt  you  between  here  and  Miss  Don- 
elson's,  if  the  road  is  a  mite  dark." 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  said  Jennie. 

The  other  looked  at  her  undecidedly,  then  with  re- 
turning confidence,  even  relief.  *'Bien!  Sank  you  so 
much !"  she  said  sweetly. 

They  walked  off  together;  and  once  outside,  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  house,  the  French  maid,  sending  a 
glance  of  rat-like  caution  all  around,  seized  Jennie  by 
the  arm  and,  putting  her  face  close,  spoke  in  a  sibilant 
whi^r.  "For  God's  sake,  Jennie  Cudiing,  don't  give  it 
away!  You  don't  know  what  it  means  to  me.  Promise 
you  won't  tell !  Promise  you  won't  say  a  word  about  the 
old  Home,  or  me  being  up  there,  or  your  ever  having  seen 
me  before!  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it — about  myself,  I 
mean — I'll  tell  you  everything.  But  you  protnwc/"  She 
grasped  and  shook  the  girl's  arm  in  a  frenzy  of  entreaty. 

"That's  all  right,  Marie.  I  promise,"  Jennie  said,  and 
the  other  relinquie^ed  her  wi^  a  gasp. 

"It  wouldn't  do  you  any  good  to  tell  on  me  anyhow/' 
she  said,  after  ano&er  moment 

"No." 
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They  went  on  again  for  a  few  steps,  then  the  maid  said, 
still  whispering,  but  with  more  ease  or  freedom :  ^'I  knew 
you  the  minute  I  saw  you,  Jennie.  You  haven't  changed 
much/' 

"You  haven't  either." 

"Do  they  know  here  that  you  came  from  the  Home  ?" 

"Why  yes,  of  course,"  said  Jennie,  simply,  surprised. 

"Well,  I  suppose  they  would,  of  course.  I'd  forgotten 
how  it  used  to  be.  Things  are  so  different  other  places. 
I'll  tell  you  about  it.  But  you  won't  give  me  away?" 
she  pleaded  in  a  new  access  of  terror. 

"No.     I  said  I  wouldn't,  and  I  won't" 

"We  can  make  out  as  if  we  had  just  struck  up  an  ac- 
quaintance to-night,  so  it  will  look  all  right  for  us  to  call 
each  other  by  our  names,"  said  Marie,  after  another  min- 
ute of  thought,  as  they  neared  the  Donelson  gate.  "We'll 
be  forgetting  and  doing  it  anyhow,  and  that  will  make  it 
look  all  right" 

"I  wouldn't  have  forgotten,"  said  Jennie,  with  assur- 
ance. Indeed,  her  early  training  stood  her  in  good  stead 
at  such  a  crisis.  "But  I  didn't  know  if  you  were  going 
by  your  name,  anyhow." 

"Why,  of  course — Marie  Leroux,  just  the  same.  There 
^-there  isn't  anything  wrong  with  me,  Jennie.  I  haven't 
done  anything.  I'll  tell  you  about  it  when  I  get  the 
chance  to.  But  I've  never  thought  of  passing  myself 
off  under  another  name.  I  am  French,  you  know,"  Marie 
insisted,  almost  defiantly.  "It  was  smart  of  you  not  to 
give  me  away  just  now,  when  it  took  you  by  surprise, 

too.     I  always  knew  you  were  smart.     Well "     She 

hesitated  at  the  gate  an  instant,  perhaps  in  doubt  about 
the  form  of  her  leave-taking.  Then,  with  a  rapid  peck  of 
a  kiss,  she  was  gone  in  the  dark,  and  Jennie  herself  went 
rather  slowly  back  across  the  road,  and  found  Mrs.  Doane 
exclaiming  rapturously  over  a  mound  of  dainty  embroid- 
eries and  ruffles. 

"Wasn't  that  sweet  of  Hattie  Donelson — Hattie  Meigs  ? 
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You  know  I  told  you  about  how  she  used  to  borrow  my 
petticoats.  She  said  these  would  remind  me.  Law  me, 
I  don't  suppose  I'll  ever  wear  one  of  'em — they're  no 
good  to  me,  but  Hattie  didn't  know  that,  and  it  was  sweet 
of  her  anyhow.  Look  at  that  one.  It's  fine  enough  to 
make  baby-clothes  of.  I  believe  Fll  send  it  to  Minnie 
for  her  new  one  I" 


CHAPTER  XI 

That  li^t-hearted  lady,  Mrs.  Sloape-Maoready,  sel- 
dom sat  down  to  any  such  tedious  business  as  the  read- 
ing of  a  book,  or  the  composition  of  a  letter.  Besides 
being  li^t  of  heart,  she  was  perhaps  not  conspicuously 
ballasted  as  to  head;  and  either  one  of  the  occupations 
mentioned  was  likely  to  send  her  to  sleep,  or  to  get  on 
her  nerves,  or  to  interfere  annoyingly  willi  the  congenial 
• — ^in  fact,  the  imperative — duties  of  riding,  motoring, 
playing  golf  and  tennis,  shopping  and  having  ''fittings," 
and  going  to  luncheons  and  ''bridges''  and  matin6e-parties, 
and  romping  with  the  children,  and  seeing  her  friends  of 
whom  she  possessed  what  she  called  "shoals,"  all  of  whom 
loved  her  dearly.  Marian  was  put  into  this  world  to  have 
a  good  time,  and  have  it  she  did,  most  joyously  and 
sweetly.  Even  her  Aunt  Caroline,  as  has  been  seen,  could 
neither  rule  nor  sour  her,  though  the  spinster  had  al- 
ways done  her  best  in  that  direction  and  did  not  relax 
during  this  visit.  After  a  few  days  of  it,  Mrs.  Macready 
in  the  dearth  of  her  usual  employments,  was  fairly  driven 
to  a  novel,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  yawning  through  that, 
to  her  desk.  The  novel  she  never  finished,  and  only  one 
of  the  letters,  that  to  her  brother  Donelson,  which,  with 
many  suspensions  of  work  on  it,  devoted  to  chewing  the 
top  of  her  pen  and  gazing  out  of  the  window,  or  to  smok- 
ing a  cigarette,  or  to  getting  her  maid  to  dress  her  hair  a 
new  way,  or  to  taking  half  a  dozen  stitches  in  a  piece  of 
fancy-work — ^with  many  interruptions  of  this  nature,  I 
say,  Mrs.  Maoready  at  last  did  actually  finish  off  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Dearest  Don:    Well,  here  I  am  at  Aunt  Carrie's,  as  you  will 

have  noticed  by  the  postmark.    Mamma  had  one  of  those  fits  of 

ISO 
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mnrrymg  she  gets  into  (she  had  just  had  a  letter  from  Aunt  C.)» 
and  aimply  made  me  write  and  say  I  was  coming  for  two  weeks. 
That  iS|  she  wonld  have  come  herself,  if  I  hadn't  interfered.  Ton 
know  Aunt  Carrie  would  simply  have  made  Mamma  sick,  the  way 
she  always  does,  and  I  was  simply  not  going  to  have  that.  And 
I  don't  mind  her  anyhow,  she  can't  make  me  sick.  Poor  old  thing, 
who  wouldn't  be  hateful  with  that  complexion  f  It's  worse  than 
ever,  and  she  hasn't  got  any  teeth  now,  positively  not  one.  Grow- 
ing in  her  head,  I  mean ;  of  course  she  has  the  other  kind,  a  full 
set  top  and  bottom  both.  But  those  last  two  big  ones  that  stuck 
long  after  all  the  rest,  one  on  each  side — ^well,  they're  gone  now, 
too!  Don't  you  remember  you  used  to  quote  some  poetry  that 
you  said  exactly  described  themf 

''We  stood  apart,  the  years  between 
like  crags  that  have  been  rent  asunder." 

Something  like  that,  wasn't  itf 

I've  been  over  to  see  dear  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doane,  who  look 
just  the  same  as  ever,  and  Mrs.  Doane  talks  in  a  perfectly  steady 
stream  so  that  one  can  hardly  get  in  a  word,  even  to  answer  her 
questions,  just  as  she  always  used.  She  told  me  all  about  the 
children  in  detail,  every  one  of  the  eight!  It  took  an  afternoon. 
They  all  seem  to  be  doing  very  well,  especially  your  old  chum, 
''Hi,"  who  has  made  a  very  good  thing  out  of  an  apple  ranch  out 
West  somewhere,  and  has  just  sent  the  old  people  a  check  for 
three  hundred  dollars.  Mrs.  Doane  showed  it  to  me  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.  I  felt  very  much  complimented  by  her  taking  me  into 
her  confidence  about  it,  until  I  discovered  that  the  poor  old  g^rl 
shows  it  to  everybody!  Tout  Proctor's  knows  about  "Hi"  and 
the  three-hundred-dollar  check. 

I  began  this  yesterday  morning,  but  was  interrupted  by  lunch- 


wrote  you  (now  don't  say  it  was  six  months  ago!  I  never  could 
get  up  an  interest  in  writing  letters  anyhow)  I  didn't  have  Marie. 
She  is  really  invaluable,  French,  has  only  been  in  this  country 
since  last  Spring,  so  that  she  hasn't  had  a  chance  to  be  spoiled 
yet,  has  nice  manners,  and  is  so  neat,  deft  and  quiet  that  it's  a 
perfect  pleasure  to  have  her  about  one.  Before  she  came  to  me 
she  had  worked  in  a  manicuring  and  hair-dressing  place,  while 
she  was  looking  out  for  a  position  as  lady's  maid— her  regular 
profesdon.  She  told  me,  however,  that  she  hated  it—the  mani- 
cure rooms,  I  mean — ^because  it  seemed  to  her  so  public  and  hor- 
rid generally,  but  that  of  course  on  first  coming  over  she  had 
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veiy  little  money,  and  faut  vivrel  So  she  had  to  take  what 
offered,  and  also  had  some  idea  that,  en  attendant,  it  would  be  a 
good  chance  to  learn  the  language.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a 
very  sale  place,  and  the  conversation,  she  was  sure,  full  of  words 
which  it  would  not  be  at  all  proper  for  her  to  use,  so,  if  she  did, 
would  Madame  be  so  amiable  as  to  pardon  and  correct  herf  In 
fact  her  English  (you  would  call  it  Americanese)  is  sometimes 
rather  funny,  but  she  is  learning  wonderfully  fast,  as  all  the  for- 
eigners do.  I  only  hope,  as  I  said  just  now,  that  she  won't  get 
discontented  in  this  dull  hole,  with  nothing  but  Aunt  Carrie's 
angelic  temper  to  make  it  interesting,  and  give  notice. 

Laten  I  got  so  sleepy  this  morning  T^le  I  was  trying  to 
write  this  that  I  finally  had  to  g^ve  it  up  and  go  and  take  a  nap, 
BBy  I  dare  say,  you  will  have  to  do,  too,  while  you  are  trying  to 
read  it.  Life  at  Proctor's,  you  observe,  is  as  wildly  exciting  as  it 
used  to  be  in  your  own  tune.  I  ought  not  to  say  that,  however, 
for  to-day  we  have  just  heard  of  something  actually  happening 
within  twenty  miles  I  A  young  girl  was  driving  along  one  of  the 
country  roadis  (on  the  other  side  of  the  river),  when  suddenly  a 
negro  man  jumped  out  of  some  bushes,  etc.,  etc.  She  whipped  up, 
but  of  course  it  was  a  wretched  old  crowbait  of  a  horse,  the  only 
kind  they  can  spare  from  the  farm  work,  and  couldn't  go  fast 
enough  to  get  away.  Fortunately  her  screams  were  heard  by 
some  boys  driving  up  the  cows  from  watering  them  at  the  river, 
so  they  ran  to  the  place,  and  frightened  the  brute  off  none  too 
soon.  All  the  men  in  that  neighborhood  turned  out  with  guns  and 
axe  handles  and  scoured  the  country  for  miles  the  whole  of  that 
day  and  night,  but  couldn't  find  him,  Ittekily  for  the  negro.  Marie 
says,  VoM  deux  affaires  manquiest  I  think  she  is  much  disap- 
pointed, first,  that  the  negro  didn't  succeed,  and,  second,  that  he 
didn't  get  chopped  to  bits  or  burned  alive  for  it  afterward  I  That 
would  have  been  a  grand  tale  to  send  home — La  justice  sauvage 
au  pays  de  VOncle  Sam! 

I  was  afraid  Mamma  might  be  alarmed  at  the  reports  about  it 
that  will  infallibly  get  into  the  papers,  so  have  telegraphed  to 
reassure  her;  writing  is  so  slow  and  tiresome.  I  never  go  out  on 
horseback  without  Aunt  C.'s  coachman  riding  behind.  He  is  a 
very  nice,  respectable  young  Irishman  with  a  head  like  a  blazing 
torch,  and  I  am  sure  nothing  would  suit  him  better  than  to  pound 
to  a  jelly  any  colored  man  who  ventured  within  ten  feet  of  me. 
Marie  tells  me,  by  the  way,  that  he  is  madly  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Doane's  hired  girl,  and  she  won't  have  him.  Isn't  it  romantic  f  I 
have  seen  the  girl  and  can't  wonder  at  him;  she  has  a  stunning 
figure  and  complexion  and  quantities  of  that  ashy-blond  hair  that 
your  French  studio  friends  always  rave  over  so. 
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Frank  and  the  children  and  Mamma  are  all  np  in  ^e  Virginia 
mountains  at  Hot  Springs,  ''having  a  beautiful  time  and  ditto 
bill,''  as  Papa  used  to  say,  don't  you  remember  f  We  took  a  cot- 
tage for  September  and  October.  I  join  them  on  leaving  here, 
and,  as  we  expect  to  go  to  New  York  for  the  Horse  Show,  we  will 
probably  meet  you  when  you  land. 

So  good-bye  for  this  time,  dear  Donnie,  with  love  as  ever. 

Mabian. 

It  is  possible  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  Mrs. 
Macready  was  scribbling  that  condensed  biography  of  her 
maid,  the  young  woman  herself  was  reciting  anotiier  and 
singularly  different  version  to  her  newly  discovered — re- 
discovered!— acquaintance,  Miss  Jennie  Gushing  in  the 
privacy  of  the  little  attic-room  up  Mrs.  Doane's  back- 
stairs. The  two  girls  sat  on  Jennie's  bed  while  the  con- 
fidences went  on  in  voluble  but  guarded  undertones. 
There  was  a  faint^  not  unpleasant  smell  of  pears  and 
leather  and  old  newspapers  from  the  adjoining  garret. 
Sunlight  slanted  in  through  the  west  window,  whici  Jen- 
nie had  hung  with  a  straight,  primly-flouncing  white  cur- 
tain, pieced  together  out  of  scraps  of  old  muslin,  hemmed, 
bleached  out,  starched  and  ironed  with  her  own  hands. 
The  room  had  had  a  coat  of  stone-gray  paint  cold-looking 
and  clean,  obliterating  all  of  Donelson  Meig's  mural  deco- 
rations. There  was  a  rag  rug  on  the  clean-scrubbed  boards 
of  the  floor;  on  the  bed  a  patch-work  quilt  in  the  basket- 
pattern,  a  naive  design  executed  with  bits  of  black  and 
purple  calico,  lawn  figured  with  rosebuds,  red,  blue  and 
yellow  plaid  gingham,  ranged  on  a  white  background. 
Jennie  had  set  a  nicked  old  blue  stoneware  ginger-jar  with 
a  bunch  of  goldenrod  and  asparagus-plumes  in  it,  on  her 
bureau.  The  place  was  cool,  austere  and  frugal  as  might 
have  been  a  nun's  cell.  Marie  uttered  sundry  ejacula- 
tions of  surprise  and  a  certain  sesthetic  satisfaction  when 
she  first  saw  it. 

"Tiens!  C'est  joli,  qa!"  she  said  in  her  native  lan- 
guage, clicking  with  her  tongue.  ''It  has  the  air  distin- 
guiidied — ouatt  you  call  style." 
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'^ou  don't  need  to  put  on  that  French  talk  with  me,^ 
said  Jennie,  openly  laughing  at  the  figure  the  other  made 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  examining  it  with 
many  exclamations,  gestures  and  light  grimaces.  '^No- 
body can  hear  you  up  here,  if  you're  careful,  anyhow." 

Marie  looked  at  her  for  half  a  second  confusedly.  Then 
she  too  smiled,  but  without  much  heartiness;  and  her 
face,  as  she  sat  down  by  her  friend  on  the  bed,  was  tired. 
She  passed  a  hand  across  her  forehead,  and  even  the 
slight,  vigilant  movement  she  made  instantly  to  feel  that 
her  hair  and  frilled  trifle  of  a  cap  were  not  disarranged, 
was  infinitely  tired. 

''Honest  to  goodness,  I  forgot !"  she  said  with  a  kind 
of  rueful  amusement.  "I've  been  doing  it  so  long,  I  for- 
got Tell  you,  Jennie,  it'll  be  a  big  relief  to  me  just 
to  let  go  and  talk  like  my  own  self  once.  I've  been  get- 
ting off  this  French  stuff  for  months  now "  she  paused 

and  reflected — "ever  since — let's  see — it  was  last  Easter 
I  went  to  Cincinnati  It's  ever  since  then — over  six 
months!  It's  not  that  it's  so  hard,  you  know,  but  I'm 
all  the  time  afraid  I'll  slip  up  on  it.  I  tell  you  it  keeps 
you  on  the  stretch." 

"What  do  you  do  it  for  then  ?"  Jennie  demanded  prac- 
tically.    She  felt  wonder  but  no  great  sympathy. 

"Well,  I  got  started,  and  I  just  can't  stop  now.  I 
didn't  know  how  it  would  be  in  tiie  beginning,"  the  other 
explained.  And,  perhaps  reading  disfavor  in  Jennie's  ex- 
pression, she  added  hastily:  "I  haven't  done  anything, 
Jennie.  You  know  I  told  you  that  before.  I  told  you 
that  the  other  night     I  haven't  done  anything  so  that 

I  have  to  hide — that's  not  it "  she  broke  off.     "You 

believe  me,  don't  you?"  she  said  nervously,  reaching  out 
and  taking  hold  of  Jennie's  hand,  alarmed  and  pleading. 

"Oh,  my  yes,"  Jennie  assured  her  with  warmth,  and 
gave  her  hand  a  comforting  squeeze.  "Only  it  does  seem 
to  me  so — so  crazy  to  have  gone  and  got  yourself  into 
such  a  comer.    I  can't  see  why  on  earth ^" 
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^'Jennie,  I  didn't  exactly  get  myself  in — I  mean  I  kind 
of  got  in  80  easy  I  didn't  realize  it  You  know  I  always 
have  had  this  kind  of  foreign  way  of  talking.  Don't  you 
remember  the  girls  used  to  say  I  was  a  dago  or  a  ginney 
or  something?  People  always  asked  me  the  first  thing 
when  they  met  me,  wasn't  I  from  the  old  country?  Of 
course  in  Cleveland  they  would  have  found  me  out  right 
off,  but  there  wasn't  a  soul  in  Cincinnati  that  ever  knew 
me  or  had  heard  of  me,  and  going  there  from  New  York 

anyhow,  they  couldn't  have  traced  me  up,  so ^"  she 

checked  herself  again.  ''But  look  here,  Jennie,  you  talk 
first.  I  mean  you  tell  me  first  all  about  yourseUf  and 
what  you've  been  doing  all  this  time,  and  then  Fll  tell 
you!"  Marie  suggested,  whether  out  of  prudence  or  di- 
plomacy or  real  interest  or  a  mixture  of  all  three,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say. 

Jennie,  however,  had  little  or  nothing  to  tell  her.  "You 
see  there  hasn't  been  anything  happening  to  me/'  she  said 
with  a  smile,  at  the  end  of  the  drab  chronicle.  "I  never 
expected  to  see  you  again,  no  more  than  you  did  me. 
You  looked  so  different  in  that  photograph,  Marie,  it 
seemed  to  put  you  'way  off,  the  same  way  that  Mrs. 
Macready  is  'way  off — ^from  anybody  like  me,  I  mean, 

you  know.     And   yet  somehow "   Jennie   hesitated, 

fairly  puzzled.  "Somehow,  you  don't  seem  a  bit  different 
now!     You're  older,  of  course,  but " 

"Yes,  I  am  older,  I'm  twenty-five,"  said  Marie,  mak- 
ing a  wry  face.     "Not  that  that's  so  awfully  old,  but  I 

sometimes  feel "  she  was  abruptly  silent  a  moment, 

staring  absent-mindedly.  "Have  you  got  that  picture  yet, 
Jennie?    I'd  like  to  see  it" 

Jennie  readily  brought  it  out  of  the  bureau-drawer,  and 
handed  it  to  her;  and  Marie  took  and  scanned  it  closely. 
"Yes,  I  remember  when  that  was  taken,"  she  said  aloud, 
but,  as  was  evident,  speaking  to  herself. 

"It's  just  as  good  of  you  now,  only  it's  different,"  said 
Jennie  again. 
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Marie  threw  the  card  on  the  bed  beside  her.  ''Of 
course  it's  different,"  she  said  with  a  shrug  in  which  she 
contrived  to  express  petulance,  cynical  good-humor,  and 
a  philosopher's  resignation  all  at  once.  ''You  were  talk- 
ing about  Mrs.  Macready  just  now,  Jennie.  You  can  see 
she's  different,  as  you  keep  calling  it,  from  us.  Well, 
I  was  trying  to  look  like  Mrs.  Macready^s  crowd  when 
that  picture  was  taken.  I  thought  I  could  he  like  her 
sort  of  people." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  I  couldn't.  I  could  be  a  kind  of  pretense  one, 
of  course,  but  I  couldn't  be  the  real  thing.  I  wasn't  bom 
that  way.  And  you  couldn't  either,  Jennie  Gushing, 
don't  you  fool  yourself !  If  you'd  been  a  boy,  'twouldn't 
make  any  difference  how  you  started  out,  you  could  get 
anywhere.  But  a  girl "  she  shook  her  head  with  ve- 
hemence. "You  hear  a  lot  of  talk.  But  it  ain't  sol"  she 
ended  disjointedly,  in  fact  unintelligibly,  yet  with  em- 
phatic conviction. 

"I  wouldn't  ever  want  to  be  like  Mrs.  Macready  any- 
how," said  Jennie,  after  deliberation.  "She  is  lovely. 
But  I'd  rather  stay  like  myself,  and  not  be  worried." 

"That's  because  you  live  here,  where  nobody  knows 
any  different,  or  makes  any  difference  between  you  and 
themselves.  Wait  till  you  get  outside  once,  and  you'll 
seeT  Marie  said  with  sharp  impatience.  She  went  on 
talking  swiftly,  filling  out  an  occasional  blank  where  her 
vocabulary  failed  her,  with  the  tricks  of  eyebrows  and 
hands,  the  twistings  of  her  mobile  features  which  Jennie 
so  well  remembered.  "I  was  just  as  green  as  you  when 
I  started  out,  Jennie.  I  didn't  know  a  thing.  I've  had 
to  learn  a  lot.  I  hated  it  from  the  beginning.  I  don't 
Oiean  work,  you  know,  just  worlc.     If  it  had  been  work 

I  liked 1    But  I  hated  cooking  for  other  people,  and 

waiting  on  'em,  and  making  their  old  beds,  and  washing 
their  nasty  old  skirts.  I  was  enough  smarter  than  any 
of  'em,  and  because  they  gave  me  four  dollars  a  week  and 
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my  board  and  a  bed  with  another  hired  girl  in  a  hole 
up  under  the  roof,  they  thought  themselves  better  than 
I '' 

''But  as  long  as  they  paid  you,  what's  the  odds  what 
they  thought  You  could  think  what  you  wanted  to  about 
them!"  Jennie  interrupted  her. 

"Oh,  you  don't  understand!"  said  the  other  almost 
snappishly.  "Anyhow,  that's  how  I  felt  about  it.  I  hated 
it.  I  got  out  of  that  work  after  a  while,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  I'd  never  go  back  to  it.  That's  the  time  I  went 
to  work  in  a  store.  I  guess  I  wrote  you  about  that.  It 
was  a  year  or  so  after  I  left  the  Home.  My  folks  wanted 
me  to  keep  on  living  out.  They  didn't  want  me  at  home, 
on  account  of  my  keep,  even  when  I  was  paying  'em  for 
it    They  wanted  me  out  earning  something,  and  getting 

my  keep  too.    They "  here  Marie  who  had  evinced  a 

gradually  increasing  excitement  all  through  this  speech, 
suddenly  lapsed  into  French  incomprehensible  to  her  com- 
panion— "Et  quand  on  pense  que  je  n'ai  presque  rien 
garde  pour  moi-meme — que   je   leur  ai  donne  presque 

tout !"    Her  face  flushed  darkly,  and  tears  started 

in  her  eyes.  It  was  plain  she  had  touched  some  old  and 
still  angry  sore.  "A  girl  wants  a  little  for  herself,  when 
she's  worked  hard.  And  what  had  they  ever  done  for  me, 
I'd  like  to  know  ?  Never  gave  me  any  better  care  than  to 
let  me  get  sent  to  the  old  Beform  School!"  she  sobbed 
vindictively. 

Indeed  a  much  less  discerning  person  than  Marie's  pres- 
ent companion  would  have  gathered  as  the  tale  advanced 
that  the  Leroux  household  did  not  furnish  the  happiest 
of  environments  for  a  bright,  ambitious  and  spirited  girl 
only  twenty  years  old.  It  was  the  scene  of  too  much  ugly 
drudgery  coupled  with  too  much  sordid  thrift,  of  des- 
potism and  rebellion  in  which  the  father's  arm  and  a 
leather  strap  played  too  active  a  part.  Hateful  words 
and  domestic  utensils  hurtled  back  and  forth  with  equal 
facility  in  that  atmosphere;  wretched  suspicions  were 
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matched  with  wretched  deceptions.  Aooording  to  her  own 
report,  Marie  had  endured  it  to  the  limit  of  her  strength 
and  patience,  supported  in  some  degree  by  Tante  Alice 
who  was  generally  on  her  side.  This  was  the  manicuring 
and  hairdressing  aunt  of  whom  Jennie  remembered  to 
have  heard  her  speak  long  ago.  Tante  Alice  had  left  her 
brother-in-law's  roof  some  while  before  this,  having  found 
life  there  intolerable  for  much  the  same  reasons  as  Marie 
— ^the  latter  said — and  had  set  up  a  modest  enterprise  of 
her  own,  a  '*beauty-parlor"  which  she  conducted  with  one 
assistant,  herself  living  in  a  room  overhead.  In  the  even- 
ings and  on  Saturday  afternoons  or  other  holidays  when 
she  was  not  on  duty  at  her  department-store  counter, 
Marie  had  turned  an  extra  penny  or  two  working  for  her 
aunt  under  whom  she  acquired  a  complete  mastery  of  all 
the  beauty-parlor  arts  and  secrets — ^massaging,  shampoo- 
ing, all  of  it — she  had  a  knack  that  way,  by  nature. 
Sometimes  they  would  have  what  she  called  "private  cus- 
tomers," that  is,  ladies  who  could  not  or  did  not  choose 
to  come  to  the  shop;  this  happened  most  frequently  on 
Sundays,  so  that  Marie  used  to  sacrifice  that  day,  too. 
She  "didn't  mind."  In  truth,  so  far  from  "minding," 
she  liked  it  better  than  the  other  work.  It  took  her  into 
rich  and  beautiful  houses  among  people  who  "dressed 
right  and  talked  ri^ht  and  had  the  right  kind  of  things 
always  around  them." 

"I  mean  rugs  and  pictures  and — and  big  bowls  of  vio- 
lets in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  big,  soft,  low-down 
lounges  with  cushions  on  them — ^the  right  colors,  you 
know,"  she  said  rather  vaguely.  "I  can't  exactly  tell 
you,  Jennie,  but  you'd  know  in  a  minute,  if  you  could 
see  one  of  those  houses — if  you  could  see  Mrs.  Macready's, 
for  instance.  You'd  like  it  just  as  much  as  I  do.  Why, 
you've  got  this  room  right,  somehow,  the  same  way," 
Marie  said,  looking  about  wonderingly. 

"My  room?  This  room?"  Jennie  echoed.  She,  too, 
gased  around.     "Why,  it's  only  that  I've  got  it  cleaned 
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up!  I  went  and  got  that  paint  and  put  it  on  myself, 
^d  there  aren't  any  cushions  or  lace  curtains — but  I 
wouldn't  have  'em  if  I  could!  They  wouldn't  look 
right" 

'Well,  that's  just  what  I'm  saying.    We  both  Jenowr 

During  this  time,  Marie  went  on,  she  had  lived  in  one 
room  with  another  girl  who  worked  at  the  same  place; 
they  shared  expenses,  cooked  breakfast  and  supper  over 
a  one-burner  gas  stove  posed  on  a  dry  goods  box  in  the 
comer,  and  draped  an  old  shawl  over  the  bed  to  make 
it  look  like  a  "couch"  when  they  had  "callers."  After 
a  while,  though,  the  partnership  dissolved.  They  were 
too  crowded,  the  other  girl  was  not  tidy,  Marie  decided 
she  preferred  to  live  by  herself — this  part  of  the  narra- 
tive was  somewhat  obscure,  and  presently  Jennie  under- 
stood why.  There  was  a  man  Marie  had  met — ^he  trav- 
eled— ^he  had  a  traveling  position — sometimes  he  came  to 
the  store — ^he  had  seen  her  there — afterwards  they  met 
outside,  and 

Silence  fell  between  the  two  girls  on  the  bed.  It  was 
not  a  silence  of  shame,  however,  for  Marie,  though  she 
fidgeted  intently  with  the  ruffle  of  her  apron,  avoiding 
the  other's  eyes,  had  made  her  statements  without  change 
of  color,  in  an  unmoved  voice,  and  seemed  now  to  have 
halted  merely  to  search  her  memories  for  the  next  chap- 
ter. And  Jennie,  for  her  part,  wore  no  expression  of 
outraged  or  pitying  virtue ;  she  listened. 

"Did  your  mother  know  about  it  ?"  she  asked  at  length. 

Marie  shrugged.  "Pourquoi  pas?"  she  said  with  an 
irony  impossible  to  convey  in  the  English  translation  she 
at  once  made  for  Jennie's  ear.  "Why  not?  They  knew 
how  much  I  was  paid  at  the  store.  Well,  then!"  She 
shrugged  again. 

There  was  a  further  silence. 

"Tante  Alice  used  to  talk  to  me  about  making  him 
marry  me,"  Marie  began  again  tranquilly.  "She  used 
to  come  to  me  and  cry,  and  beg  me  to  make  him  marry 
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me.  The  trouble  was  he  was  married  already.  He  had 
a  fade  doll-baby  wife  in  Dubuque,  or  Peoria,  or  some- 
where. At  any  rate  he  couldn't  marry  me.  I  wouldn't 
have  wanted  him  to,  even  if  he  could  have.  I  said  to 
Tante :  "  'Voyons,  if  I  were  a  boy,  a  young  man,  I  might 
live  with  whoever  I  took  it  into  my  head  to,  you  wouldn't 
come  and  make  me  these  long  sermons  about  it.  Then 
why  not  let  me  alone  now?"  She  said:  *It's  different 
witti  girls.'  I  said:  'That's  the  way  everybody  talks, 
but  it  isn't  sense  just  the  same.  It's  not  sense,  and  it's 
not  fair,'  I  said.  So  we  used  to  have  it  up  and  down, 
only  we  didn't  fight  We  never  got  mad  at  each  other; 
we're  too  fond  of  each  other  for  l£at,  and  Tante  Alice  is 
real  good,  anyhow.  She  meant  it  for  the  best.  She  al- 
ways ended  up  by  saying:  'Well,  you're  young.  You'll 
learn.'    But  I  think  the  same  still." 

''Sow  long  did  it  last  ?"  said  Jennie. 

"INTot  quite  a  year.  I  left  him  myself.  lie  was  as 
good  to  me  as  could  be,  and  kept  giving  me  things,  and 
we  had  a  splendid  time  together  always,"  said  Marie 
with  a  fugitive  sigh.  "But — I  don't  know.  There's 
nothing  in  it,  Jennie.  You  can  take  it  from  me,  there's 
nothing  in  it^ — letting  a  man  own  you  that  way.  I  kind 
of  wanted  to  try  it,  and  see  how  it  would  feel — ^maybe 
I  wanted  to  be  taken  care  of — ^I  don't  know.  It  was  nice. 
But  I  quit.  You're  all  the  time  worrying  for  fear  he'll 
quit  you,  and  seemed  to  me  it  was  better  to  do  the  quit- 
ting myself.  So  one  time  when  he  was  on  one  of  his 
trips,  I  just  left    There's  nothing  in  it." 

She  paused;  then  added  speculatively:  "I  don't  be- 
lieve there's  anything  in  it  for  the  married  ones,  either. 
But  they  can't  quit" 

"I  guess  most  of  'em  don't  want  to,"  Jennie  said. 
"Look  at  old  Mr.  Doane  and  Mrs.  Doane.  They'd  think 
it  was  awful.    They'd  think  you  were  awful." 

"You  aren't  going  to  tell  'em,  Jennie?"  said  Marie, 
startled.    "You  promised  you  wouldn't  telL     You  know 
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I'm  living  just  like  you  or  anybody  else  now.  I'm  not 
harming  anybody — I  never  did  harm  anybody — I  just 
did  my  own  way.  Everybody  wants  to  do  their  own  way. 
I  don't  care  how  anybody  else  does.  I — I  didn't  think 
you  would  tell — I  didn't  suppose  you  would  feel ^" 

"Goodness,  no!  I'm  not  thinking  of  telling!"  said 
Jennie  peaceably.  ''What  earthly  good  would  that  do? 
You  didn't  need  to  have  told  me,  for  that  matter,  but 
as  long  as  you  have,  I  don't  see  that  that  makes  it  any 
of  my  business,  any  more  than  it  was  before.  You  seem 
just  the  same  to  me/* 

"Well,  I  thought  you  would  feel  like  that.  I  thought 
you  wouldn't  make  a  fuss,"  said  the  other  with  grateful 
fervor.  "You  know,  Jennie,"  she  added,  pensively  pick- 
ing at  the  quilt,  "I  don't  know  myself  why  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  you  about  it.  Sometimes  it's  good  to  tell  things — 
I  don't  know  why.  I — I  don't  know  that  I  would  have — 
would  have  done  it,  only  I — ^I  honestly  liked  him."  Ma- 
rie spoke  a  little  incoherently,  looking  down  and  picking 
industriously.  "I  liked  him  first  rate,  Jennie,  or  I 
wouldn't  have  done  it." 

Jennie  nodded ;  she  seemed  to  understand. 

"Some  girls  would  have  kept  on — ^would  have  kept  it 
up  with  somebody  else.  They're  after  the  money  and 
they  want  to  live  easy.  Live  easy  I'*  said  Marie,  in  sar- 
casm, in  vast  contempt.  "Well,  I'm  not  that  kind.  / 
wouldn't  go  and  stay  in  one  of  those  houses,  and  pay 
graft  to  the  police,  and  be  mixed  up  with  all  sorts.  It's 
too  silly.  But  lots  of  women  haven't  any  sense — lots  of 
'em  1" 

After  this  episode,  she  explained,  she  had  at  first  gone 
back  to  her  home  and  tried  to  live  with  the  family  again. 
But  alas,  if  that  was  difficult  before,  it  was  impossible 
now !  Even  judging  by  the  standards  of  the  strictest  mor- 
ality, it  would  seem  that  people  who  had  eagerly  taken  all 
the  money  she  could  give  them,  ought  not,  in  conscience,  to 
comment  upon  the  way  she  got  it    But  prosperous  Mag- 
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dalen  with  furs  and  diamonds  and  a  pocketful  of  money 
is  a  very  different  person  from  the  same  Magdalen  empty- 
handed,  and  requiring  to  be  fed,  lodged  and  clothed  once 
more.  You  might  in  charity  and  family  affection  close 
your  eyes  to  the  errors  of  the  first's  way  of  life;  but  as 
for  the  second,  she  is  a  sorry  sinner,  whom  it  is  a  duty  to 
take  in,  to  provide  for,  and  also  to  remind  of  her  sins, 
to  exhort  and  condole  with  every  hour  of  the  day.  Ma- 
rie's family  knew  how  to  do  their  duty.  "It's  another 
person  to  feed,  and  these  are  dreadfully  hard  times,  but 
we  are  angels  and  we  forgive  her!  They  forgive  me — 
la  belle  affaire!"  said  Marie,  in  fierce  mockery.  "The 
trouble  was  I  wouldn't  give  them  as  much  as  before.  I 
was  trying  to  get  started  at  the  manicuring  again,  but  I 
didn't  get  along  very  well  with  it."  It  became  manifest 
that  she  never  again  would  get  along  well  with  it,  at  least 
in  that  city  where  she  was  known.  Her  ancient  patrons 
would  have  none  of  her;  even  Xante  distressfully,  but  as 
the  part  of  wisdom,  gave  up  employing  Marie.  AH  kinds 
of  stories  had  got  into  circulation  about  the  young  woman ; 
for  that  matter  the  truth  would  have  condemned  her 
sufficiently.  It  made  kitchen  and  back-stairs  gossip  in 
every  one  of  the  houses  where  at  one  time  she  had  plied 
her  trade  profitably,  and  by  way  of  the  kitchen  and  back 
stairs  inevitably  reached  the  parlor.  One  might  have  be- 
lieved it  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  Society  to  thrust  her 
back  into  the  life  she  had  left  I  Against  that  temptation, 
Marie,  in  default  of  virtue,  opposed  something  like  pluck, 
obstinacy,  shrewdness — one  scarcely  knows  what  to  name 
it  She  at  last  shook  the  dust  of  Cleveland  off  her  feet, 
departing  for  the  city  of  New  York,  not  as  a  recruit  to 
the  army  of  adventuresses — ^Heaven  forbid! — merely  as 
an  honest  hairdresser  and  manicurist,  seeking  wider  fields. 
The  move  was  suggested  by  Tante  Alice,  who,  indeed, 
loaned  her  the  money  for  it,  and  wept  profusely  when 
they  separated,  and  told  her  a  secret,  namely,  that  Marie's 
own  father  and  mother  had  omitted  the  form  of  marriage 
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until  a  good  while  after  she  was  bom,  for  reasons  of 
economy.  "Housekeeping  costs,  and  they  couldn't  af- 
ford it— votZd  des  gens  bien  sages!"  Marie  said  with  much 
laughter.    "I've  thought  better  of  'em  ever  since!" 

In  New  York,  as  luck  would  have  it,  she  fell  into  a 
position — ^her  present  one — almost  at  once.  "I  had  been 
there  only  two  weeks,"  she  said.  "I  hadn't  even  had  time 
to  get  anxious.  Tante  gave  me  the  address  of  somebody 
she  knew,  an  old  lady's  maid,  who  keeps  a  kind  of  little 
office  where  ladies  go  to  get  cooks  and  butlers  and — well, 
maids,  you  know,  anybody  they  need.  Her  name's  Ma- 
dame Duchefour,  but  most  of  the  ladies  call  her  Madame 
Mathilde,  or  just  Mathilde;  she's  real  old  now,  she's  got 
hairs  on  her  chin,  but  Tante  says  she  used  to  be  pretty 
when  she  was  a  girl.  Of  course  she  has  mostly  French 
people;  lots  of  them  go  there  as  soon  as  they  land.  She 
rents  them  rooms  while  they're  looking  for  a  job,  and 
helps  them  to  find  jobs,  and  then  the  ladies  pay  her,  and 
they  pay  her,  so  I  guess  Madame  makes  a  pretty  good 
thing  out  of  it.  I  stayed  there,  and  went  out  every  day, 
round  to  the  hotels  and  manicure  parlors,  to  see  if  I 
couldn't  find  something,  or  I'd  answer  an  advertisement, 
and  kind  of  look  the  place  over,  you  know;  and  then  I'd 
come  back,  and  she'd  let  me  mind  the  office  for  her,  and 
take  it  out  of  my  board  money,  so  it  didn't  cost  me  so 
much.  There  were  so  many  French  people  around,  and 
Madame  being  French  herself,  we  all  of  us  just  talked 
French  all  the  time;  Madame  can't  talk  very  good  Eng- 
lish, for  that  matter.  She  talks  real  broken,  though  she's 
been  over  here  thirty  years.  I  got  so  in  the  way  of  it 
that  sometimes  when  I  was  out  trying  for  a  job,  I'd  for- 
get and  begin  in  French;  that  is,  I  forgot  at  first,  but 
after  a  while  I  did  it  purposely,  because  it  kind  of  kept 
them  from  asking  so  many  questions,  you  know.  They'd 
take  it  for  granted  I'd  just  landed,  and  couldn't  speak 
the  language,  only  broken,  the  way  Madame  did.  I  could 
take  her  off  first  rate ;  I  do  it  now,  when  I  want  to  sound 
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real  foreign.  It's  easy  enough,  only  I've  got  to  watch 
myself  all  the  time,  like  I  was  telling  you." 

"Was  that  where  you  met  Mrs.  Maeready — at  that 
Madame's?"  Jennie  asked  as  she  paused. 

*^What?  Oh,  yes — didn't  I  say  so?  She  and  some 
other  lady  came  in  one  day  when  I  was  minding  the 
office.  So  when  she  asked  for  Mathilde,  I  said  that  la 
patronne — that  means  the  head  person — the  head  woman, 
you  know — ^had  gone  out  for  a  minute,  and  would  Madame 
leave  the  message  with  me?"  said  Marie,  unconsciously 
assuming  the  formal  good  manners  of  her  class  as  she 
reported  her  own  part  of  the  conversation.  "So  she  said — 
in  French,  too,  she  speaks  it — that  she  wanted  a  maid, 
somebody  who  could  dress  hair,  and  mend  lace  and  all 

that.    Well,  I  knew  I  could  do  that,  and  so "    Marie's 

shrug  and  spread  hands  completed  the  tale.  "Sixteen  dol- 
lars a  week.    It's  a  good  place." 

"I  should  think  it  would  be  lovely  to  be  with  a  person 
like  her,"  said  Jennie  wistfully. 

The  other  gave  her  a  surprised  glance.  "Why?  Be- 
cause she's  pretty?  Well,  there  is  something  in  that, 
too!"  she  remarked  with  a  connoisseur's  appreciation, 
'^e've  always  been  a  good  deal  alike  about  that,  Jennie, 
haven't  we?  That's  just  what  I  was  saying  a  little  bit 
ago.  We  both  like  to  have  the  right  things  around,  and 
we  both  know.  And  Mrs.  Maeready  is  pretty,  and  she 
has  all  of  her  clothes  and  things  just  right.  And  her 
house  and  everything.  And  all  her  friends'  houses,  too. 
That's  another  thing  I  like  about  it:  I  get  to  go  every- 
where, and  see  lots  of  things  I  wouldn't  ever,  any  other 
way.  Yes,  it's  nice.  Of  course,  I'm  not  expecting  to  do 
it  all  my  life.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  ended  up  with 
some  kind  of  place  like  Madame  Mathilde's.  She  makes 
money.  Or  I  might  start  a  beauty  parlor  of  my  own ;  I'm 
saving  up,  and  I  know  all  about  beauty  work,  and  there's 
a  good  deal  in  that  business  if  you  run  it  right.  My  good- 
ness, ladies  will  pay  you  almost  anything  to  ma^e  'em 
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look  pretty.  You'd  die  if  you  could  see  the  raddlety- 
looking  old  women  that  come  in  and  want  to  be  fixed  up 
like  eighteen-year-olds !  And  you've  got  to  talk  'em  into 
believing  that  you're  doing  it,  too.  Well,  you  can  make 
almost  anybody  look  better  if  you  know  how,  fixing  up 
their  hair  and  skins,  you  know.  You  could  do  it,  Jennie. 
I  don't  see  why  you  don't,  instead  of  sticking  around  in 
this  hole.  You  could  make  as  much  as  I  do,  and  lots 
nicer  work  that  don't  spoil  your  hands  or  anjrthing." 

"I  couldn't  pretend  I  was  French,  though,"  said  Jen- 
nie, rather  startled. 

"You  don't  need  to.  It  just  happened  that  way  with 
me.  Mrs.  Macready  wanted  a  French  maid,  and  I'm 
French  enough,  I  guess ;  and  of  course  Madame  Mathilde 
didn't  give  me  away.  But  manicure  girls  don't  have  to 
be  French;  fact  is,  most  of  them  ain't.  You  can  come 
from  anywhere  you  want  to — except  the  old  Home,"  said 
Marie,  making  a  comic  face;  "you  don't  want  to  let  that 
get  out.  But  you'd  learn  in  an  awfully  little  while,  Jen- 
nie, and  if  you  were  dressed  like  I  am,  you'd  be  a  stylish 
looker.  That  goes  farther  than  you  think.  You've  got 
a  pretty  good  style  of  your  own  anyhow.  That  way  you 
do  your  hair  don't  look  like  anybody  else's,  but  it's  all 
right  on  you,  and  I  bet  you'd  have  the  same  kind  of  taste 
about  fixing  other  people's.  Say,  look  here,  while  I'm 
here,  I'll  give  you  some  pointers  about  shampooing  and 
manicuring — I  know  you'd  learn  right  off,"  Marie  said 
enthusiastically.  "You  used  to  be  the  kind  that  could 
learn  anything." 

She  may  have  been  right;  for  she  was  not  the  only 
person  who  had  remarked  Jennie's  powers.  Miss  Donel- 
son  herself,  who  had  seldom  been  known  to  express  a  fa- 
vorable opinion  about  any  single  human  being's  parts  or 
appearance,  upon  the  name  of  Mrs.  Doane's  hired  girl 
coming  up,  was  actually  overheard  to  say  in  accents  of 
profound  certainty:  "Marian,  that  Cushing  young 
woman  is  a  very  bright  young  woman  1" 


CHAPTER  Xn 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  Miss  Donelson's  visitor 
fluttered  off  as  gaily  as  she  had  come,  invubierably  good- 
humored  to  the  very  last,  spite  of  her  aunt's  tongue,  and 
of  the  fact  that,  as  she  frankly  owned,  the  country  '^iDored 
her  to  death.''  The  French  maid  naturally  fluttered  in 
her  train,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  at  least  one  member 
of  the  community,  and  ''tout  Proctor's,"  including  the 
Doane  household,  settled  back  into  its  usual  quiet.  If 
Mrs.  Doane  had  been  of  an  anxious  or  suspicious  temper, 
she  might  have  looked  upon  the  intimacy  that  had  sud- 
denly sprung  up  between  her  hired  girl  and  the  foreign 
young  woman  as  a  very  bad  omen,  but  so  far  from  wor- 
rying herself  over  it,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  she  even  no- 
ticed it  Mr.  Timothy  Halloran  was  the  alert  and  un- 
easy observer  referred  to  just  now. 

"That  French  girl'll  be  putting  ideas  into  Jennie's 
head,  and  presently  she'll  be  getting  dissatisfied  and 
wanting  to  go  off  and  be  a  lady's  maid  herself.  They 
do  get  the  wages,  but  I  misdoubt  it's  any  kind  of  a  life 
for  a  good  girl.  There's  too  much  idling  about  and 
primping  and  painting,  and  too  many  young  gentlemen — 
sure,  and  there's  plenty  of  old  ones,  tool — in  them  big 
houses  that's  ready  to  take  notice  of  a  pretty  girl.  I 
don't  like  the  looks  of  that  Marie  at  all,  at  all!"  thought 
honest  Tim.  He  had  brought  with  him  from  the  old 
world  certain  prejudices  inherited  in  his  class — preju- 
dices against  the  whole  tribe  of  valets  and  waiting  women, 
who  invariably  "gave  themselves  airs,"  prejudices  against 
all  foreigners,  and  a  distrust  of  the  morals  of  the  gentry 
ti^t  was  perhaps  not  without  foundation.     ilTevertheless, 

he  -nade  few  efforts  to  warn  or  advise  his  lady-love,  and 
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those  timidly  in  roundabout  words,  being  in  terror  of 
offending  her,  and  being,  moreover,  confusedly  aware 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  make  her  understand,  as 
quick-witted  and  sensible  as  she  was,  though  he  spoke 
ever  so  plainly;  life  and  people's  upbringing  and  the 
point  of  view  were  so  different  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Jennie  herself,  when  the  flurry  of  tiie  visit  subsided, 
went  on  about  her  daily  round  of  baking,  churning,  sweep- 
ing and  the  rest,  unalterably  composed  and  methodical. 
Whatever  dreams  or  aspirations  Marie  had  tried  to  put 
into  her  head,  it  was  not  in  the  girl's  character  to  betray 
them.  But  the  truth  is,  Miss  Gushing  was  hardly  the 
sort  of  person  to  have  anything  put  into  her  head  that 
would  appreciably  influence  her  conduct;  she  was  of  an 
independent  spirit,  had  acquired  what  opinions  and  in- 
formation she  possessed  by  first-hand  investigation  or  ex- 
perience, and  as  we  have  often  heard  her  state,  liked  ex- 
ceedingly well  to  "run  herself."  If  she  made  any  plans 
looking  toward  a  hazard  of  her  fortunes  in  the  world 
outside  Proctor's,  it  was  certainly  not  the  first  time,  nor 
had  she  been  prompted  by  anything  she  heard  from  Marie 
Leroux ;  but  at  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  week,  even  living 
what  is  eminently  the  simple  life,  one  does  not  put  by 
much  or  rapidly,  and  this  ex-slum  youngster  and  ex-pupil 
of  the  Keform  School  was  a  deal  too  cautious  to  msJ^e 
any  venture  on  an  empty  pocket.  Even  if  she  had  not 
been  prudent  by  nature,  six  months  of  witnessing  the 
loose-handed  administration  of  the  Doane  couple  would 
have  made  her  so;  that  was  the  kind  of  object  lesson  by 
which  Jennie  was  always  ready  to  profit. 

She  was  getting  her  two  dollars  and  a  half  punctually 
now.  There  had  been  no  hard  feeling  on  either  side  about 
the  transaction !  Jennie  understood  the  pair  of  old  chil- 
dren too  thoroughly  to  blame  or  dun  them;  and  as  for 
Theodore  and  Martha  they  were  not  in  the  least  ashamed 
or  regretful,  nor  did  they  consider  themselves  insulted 
when  the  matter  of  paying  their  own  servant  was  taken 
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out  of  their  hands.  In  a  week  both  of  them  had  forgotten 
it;  and  Mrs.  Doane  saw  Jennie  marching  off  to  the  post- 
office  CTery  Monday  afternoon  and  returning  with  Hetty 
Doane's  money  order,  without  the  slightest  resentment. 
"It  saves  a  lot  of  trouble,  Hetty  sending  it  to  you  direct 
that  way.  I  never  did  like  the  bother  of  getting  those 
things  cashed,  and  I  used  just  to  put  it  off  and  put  it  off 
till  I  expect  sometimes  you  thought  you  weren't  ever 
going  to  get  your  money,  Jennie,"  was  all  she  said. 

By  this  time,  Jennie  had  become  personally  as  well 
known  to  Proctor's  as  Miss  Carrie  Donelson ;  and,  though 
anyone  would  allow  that  she  was  more  agreeable  to  look 
at,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  she  was  not  much  better  liked. 
The  girl  was  too  cold,  sober  and  detached;  she  made  no 
friends  among  other  young  women,  and  was  even  singu- 
larly unresponsive  to  the  advances  of  the  young  men.  It 
was  honest ;  Jennie  did  not  care  for  their  liking ;  did  not 
care  for  their  admiration ;  they  felt  a  deadly  sincerity  in 
her  indifference.  Besides,  her  social  education  having 
been  wofuUy  neglected,  she  was  without  the  accomplish- 
ments that  might  have  made  her  welcome,  spite  of  her 
manners.  She  could  no  more  play  the  piano  or  the  parlor 
organ,  or  sing,  or  paint  wild  roses  on  a  shovel,  or  "recite" 
than  she  could  walk  the  tight  rope ;  likewise  she  was  never 
known  to  giggle  or  squeal  or  bounce  or  make  eyes,  or,  in 
short,  conduct  herself  at  all  like  a  normal  female  human 
being  under  twenty  years  of  age.  What  was  any  country 
boy  or  girl  to  make  of  such  a  creature?  Link  Mason 
confided  to  Jud  Hooper  that  he'd  just  about  as  soon  set 
up  with  a  pump!  For  all  that,  he  was  quite  earnest 
about  waiting  on  her  when  Jennie  went  up  to  Toller's; 
the  young  gentleman  officiated  there,  dealing  out  overalls, 
soda  crackers,  barbed  wire,  buggy  whips,  pain-killer,  axle 
grease  and  ham — not  to  mention  half  a  hundred  other 
articles  of  merchandise — according  to  the  public  demands. 
It  was  not  at  Toller's  that  the  above  remark  was  made, 
although  the  store,  like  every  other  cross-roads  store  the 
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country  over  was  a  meeting  place  for  all  the  gossips  in  the 
nei^borhood.    It  possessed  a  front  stoop  with  steps  and 
one  or  two  packing-box  seats  for  summer  use;  and  in  the 
back  part  of  the  building  you  might  discover  the  classic 
cannon  stove  with  a  shallow  tray  full  of  sawdust  on  either 
side  of  it,  more  packing-box  accommodations,   the  coal 
box  handily  located  in  the  comer  behind  the  plowshares, 
and  a  perennial  aroma  of  vinegar  and  petroleum  pene- 
trating the  rear  wall  from  the  lean-to  outside  where  bar- 
rels of  those  commodities  shared  shelter  with  the  Mc- 
Cormick  Reaper.    Jud  and  Link,  instead  of  joining  either 
of  these  circles,  where  indeed  their  callow  chatter  about 
Jennie  Gushing  and  other  girls  would  not  have   been 
very .  graciously  received,  used  to  go  across  the  road  to 
the  Hotel  D.  Nelson;  and.  Proctor's  having  gone  dry  at 
the  last  election,  they  would  tell  Jim  Riley  that  they 
wanted  to  get  a  couple  of  quarts  of  gasoline — alas,  alas! 
Upon  that,  Jim  Riley,  observing  that  that  stuff  was  so 
dog-goned  dangerous  to  have  around  that  he  had  to  keep 
it  out  back  in  the  old  corn-crib — a  witticism  so  hack- 
neyed that  it  had  ceased  to  bring  a  grin  or  a  wink  from 
anyone  in  the  audience — would  rise  up  from  the  chair  in 
which  he  passed  most  of  his  day,  tilted  against  the  wall 
of  the  porch,  or  in  the  hotel  entry,  and  take  down  a  key 
from  the  board  behind  the  desk;  and  he  would  lead  the 
way  through  the  dining-room  that  was  always  simmering 
with  flies  and  lined,  as  it  were,  with  the  odors  of  a  gen- 
eration of  dinners;   and  down  the  little,  long,  narrow, 
dark  hallway  with  the  red  and  black  oilcloth  on  the  floor; 
and  along  the  outside  porch  past  the  wash-house;  and 
across  the  back  yard,  evading  the  chickens,  to  the  group 
of  log  cabins  dating  from  pioneer  times  and  now  wiUi 
their  windows  and  doors  boarded  up,  serving  as  stables 
and  bams  and  for  the  storage  of  garden  tools  or  what- 
not, including  gasoline.    Moved  by  some  occult  influence, 
every  man  within  sight  and  hearing^  invariably  got  upon 
his  feet  and  fell  into  line  behind  Jim  and  the  latest  ap- 
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plicant;  it  was  a  procession!  The  rumor  was  current 
that  Jim  Riley  had  been  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy  when 
the  county  went  dry  and  saved  him! 

The  corn-crib  cabin  had  no  floor,  standing  on  the  bare 
earth  which  had  been  worn  down  to  a  clammy  or  dusty 
fimmess,  varying  with  the  weather,  with  slabs  of  the  na- 
tive limestone  working  to  its  surface  here  and  there. 
There  was  a  refrigerator  in  one  comer;  and  the  little 
old  window  had  been  retained,  discreetly  veiled  with  a 
bit  of  bed-ticking,  to  let  in  some  light  and  air.  This  was 
necessary,  because  when  Riley  and  Link  and  Jud  and  old 
Johnny  Wells — ^who  had  the  reputation  of  never  "missing 
a  chance" — and  whatever  stranger  happened  to  be  so- 
journing temporarily  at  the  hotel,  foregathered  in  the 
cabin,  it  was  almost  too  crowded  for  comfort.  On  one 
such  occasion,  Link,  venturesomely  lifting  up  a  fold  of 
the  ticking  curtain  and  peeping  out  of  the  window  which 
commanded  a  distant  view  of  the  highroad,  caught  sight 
of  Jennie  coming  out  of  the  post-office  and  turning  in 
the  direction  of  Toller's;  whereupon,  Mr.  Mason,  nam- 
ing her,  gave  utterance  to  the  sentiment  just  quoted. 

"Just  'bout  's  lief.  You  could  get  something  out  of  a 
pump  anyhow.  It  'Id  be  more  sociable,"  he  said,  starting 
for  the  door  in  rather  suspicious  haste,  however,  as  he  fin- 
ished his  drink. 

"I  s'pose  that's  the  reason  Link's  burning  up  the  road 
trying  to  get  to  the  store  to  wait  on  her,"  said  Jud  satiri- 
cally, noting  this  movement  "He  wants  to  tell  her  how 
unsociable  she  is.  It'll  keep,  Link.  I  wouldn't  hurry 
for  that/' 

"Think  you're  smart,  don't  you  ?"  the  other  young  man 
retorted  over  his  shoulder.  The  single  guest  of  the  ho- 
tel, who  had  overheard  all  this  talk,  looked  after  him,  and 
bestowed  on  Jud  a  knowing  and  extraordinarily  com- 
panionable leer. 

"Pretty  girl,  Jennie  What-you-may-call-her  ?"  he  in- 
quired. 
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"Gushing — ^her  name's  Gushing.  Yes,  she's  pretty. 
Elegant  hair.  You'll  see  her  prob'bly  when  we  get  out  in 
front  again." 

'Well,  as  you  were  just  saying,  there's  no  hurry,"  said 
the  stranger,  returning  to  the  matter  in  hand.  "This  is 
kind  of  warm,  ain't  it,  Mr.  Riley?  Mine's  mostly  all 
foam." 

"Gan't  have  everything/'  said  the  hotel  proprietor  philo- 
sophically. "Long  about  this  time  of  year,  the  last  of 
September,  you  know,  everybody's  ice  gives  out.  Toller's 
did  the  other  day.  And  you  don't  feel  like  sending  off 
for  any,  when  there  ain't  going  to  be  any  more  hot 
weather  to  speak  of." 

The  guest  chuckled.  "Say,"  said  he;  "you  know  you 
kind  of  remind  me  of  a  fellow  that  was  tending  bar  up  in 
a  little  town  in  West  Virginia,  in  a  s'loon  where  I  went 
in  a  red-hot  day  last  summer.  *Like  a  highball,'  s'  I.  He 
set  the  whiskey  out,  and  went  off  about  something  else. 
I  waited.  Then  after  a  little  I  knocked  on  the  counter, 
and  s'  I:  'Some  ice,  please.'  Fellow  never  paid  any 
attention,  never  even  looked  my  way.  I  thought  he  was 
deaf.  'Say J  I'd  like  some  ice!'  s'  I,  hollering  out.  Fel- 
low went  on  wiping  off  the  bar.  *ICE !'  s'  I.  Then  he 
did  look  around.  'I  hear  you,'  he  says,  just  like  that. 
'Well,  why  don't  you  bring  it,  then  V  s'  I.  He  went  right 
on  wiping  the  bar.  'Who  the  hell  ever  heard  of  ice  in 
August  V  s'  he !"  He  wound  up  with  a  loud  laugh,  bring- 
ing answering  mirth  from  the  others,  not  so  much  by  the 
story  itself — though  he  told  it  in  a  spirited  and  graphic 
style — as  by  his  own  vivacious  enjoyment  of  it.  Al- 
though he  had  not  been  in  Proctor's  twenty-four  hours, 
having  arrived  by  the  nine-thirty  train  the  night  before, 
this  stranger — his  name  was  J.  Harrish,  as  it  appeared 
spread  upon  Riley's  register — ^had  already  become  more  or 
less  familiar  with  everybody  in  the  hotel,  and  with  the 
habitues  of  its  front  porch.  He  was  an  easy  man  to 
know.     So  that  now  old  Johnny  Wells  felt  privileged  to 
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satisfy  an  eating  curiosity  by  inquiring  cannily:  '^est 
Virginny,  hey  ?  I  guess  you  travel  erroun'  considerable, 
don't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  oh,  yes.    Yes,  I'm  on  the  road  a  good  deal." 

"I  thought  so.  We  have  right  smart  of  traveling  men 
here,  off  and  on,"  said  Johnny,  pleased  at  his  own  acute- 
ness.  "I  thought  you  was  one,  first  off.  Fact  is,  you 
put  me  in  mind  a  little  of  one  of  our  boys  that  went  from 
here  and  got  to  be  a  traveling  man,  and  done  fine  at  it. 
Don't  he  favor  Ez  Doane  a  little,  Jim  ?  Ez,  he's  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  business.  That  wouldn't  be  your  line, 
would  it  ?" 

No,  Harrish  said,  he  never  was  in  that  business;  and 
he  asked,  naturally  enough:  "Who  was  that  you  said  I 
looked  like,  just  now?" 

"Why,  Ezra  Doane.  He's  one  of  our  Proctor's  boys. 
Ezra's  turned  out  mighty  well.  I  guess  he  makes  big 
money.  And  he  don't  forget  the  old  home  and  the  old 
folks  either;  comes  back  two-three  times  a  year,  and  sees 
how  they  are,  and  gives  'em  about  all  they  have  to  live 
on,  except  what  Hiram  and  the  others  give  'em,  I  expect. 
I  don't  know  that  you  look  so  much  like  him,  but  it's  your 
ways,  kind  of.  You  might  have  met  him  for  that  matter. 
What  did  you  say  your  business  was,  mister?" 

"Ezra  Doane  ?"  repeated  the  other,  too  much  interested 
by  this  piece  of  information,  it  would  seem,  to  pay  any 
heed  to  the  last  question.    "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  had 

met.    I  seem  to  recollect  that  name "  and  he  went  on 

to  ask  more  (always  perfectly  natural)  questions  about 
Ezra's  appearance,  his  age,  his  career,  imperceptibly  en- 
larging the  scope  of  these  inquiries,  until  they  took  in  not 
only  Ezra  Doane,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doane,  the  Doane 
family,  Miss  Carrie  Donelson,  her  establishment  and 
servants,  the  Masons,  the  Hoopers,  in  fact  the  whole  of 
Proctor's.  Nobody  was  aware  of  having  told  him  any- 
thing or  of  having  been  at  all  talkative;  on  the  contrary 
it  was  Mr.  Harrish  himself  who  was  talkative.    He  was  a 
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most  generous  entertainer  both  with  pnrse  and  wits;  for 
after  he  had  sat  with  Johnny  Wells  and  sundry  other  gar- 
rulous patriarchs  and  with  Jim  Riley  himself  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon,  and  listened  to  their  stories  and  told  them 
unnumbered  stories  of  his  own,  and  "stood"  several  rounds 
of  gasoline — after  he  had  done  all  this  with  indefatigable 
zest  and  good  temper,  Mr.  Harrish  jovially  inveigled  Link 
and  Jud  and  one  or  two  more  of  their  age  to  his  apart- 
ment at  the  Hotel  D.  Nelson,  and  produced  cards  and 
chips  and  more  inner  refreshments,  and  kept  them  at  the 
national  game  until  the  small  hours,  losing  his  money  to 
them  like  a  gentleman! 

As  to  his  business,  that  there  was  no  mystery  about 
that,  he  made  quite  plain  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  or 
so,  during  which  he  continued  to  lounge  and  talk  and  joke 
and  exchange  stories  at  the  hotel,  at  Toller's,  at  the  black- 
smith's, at  the  depot,  wherever,  in  fact,  he  fell  in  with 
some  other  lounger  and  struck  up  an  acquaintance.  When 
the  intimacy  had  progressed  to  a  certain  point,  Mr.  Har- 
rish would  invite  the  new  friend  to  his  room  at  the  hotel, 
and  there  hold  long  and  impressive  discourse  with  him. 
But  this  performance  by  no  means  implied  secrecy;  any- 
thing but  I  Mr.  Harrish  desired  nothing  so  much  as  that 
all  transactions  with  which  he  was  connected  should  be 
perfectly  open  and  above-board.  Of  course,  he  would  add 
in  confidence,  he  wasn't  going  to  run  around  gassing  about 
this  thing  to  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry;  he  couldn't 
afford  to  waste  his  own  and  the  stockholders'  time  that 
way.  In  self-defense  and  common  prudence  he  never 
picked  out  anybody  but  long-headed,  competent,  experi- 
enced, middle-aged  men  (like  Toller)  who  knew  the  world 
and  the  value  of  a  dollar,  and  weren't  likely  to  be  foolish 
about  their  investments;  or  else  bright,  energetic  young 
fellows  (like  Link  Mason)  who  were  emphatically  "on  the 
job"  of  getting  ahead  and  making  something  of  them- 
selves, and  weren't  likely  to  miss  an  opportunity  such  as 
he  offered  them.     He  himself  wasn't  in  the  business  for 
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his  health,  Mr.  Harrish  would  p^int  out  humorously  and 
shrewdly;  he  had  to  get  the  ri^t  sort  of  people — solid 
people,  you  know — ^interested,  or,  by  George,  he  would 
imperil  his  own  stake,  which  was  a  pretty  big  one !  There 
were  plenty  of  men  going  around  talking  up  some  phony 
scheme  so  you'd  think  they  were  philanthropists  that 
wanted  to  make  your  everlasting  fortune  for  you ;  look  at 
these  advertising  fellows,  for  instance.  The  woods  were 
fall  of  'em.  All  bunk,  and  you'd  do  well  to  steer  clear! 
No  honest  man  with  any  sense  makes  promises  to  do 
8<Rnething  for  nothing ;  he  knew  he  wouldn't,  Mr.  Harrish 
said  forcibly.  And  he  would  just  as  lief  tell  anybody 
right  out  that  the  more  capital  he  got  interested  in  this 
thing,  the  more  there  was  in  it  for  him.  The  stronger 
they  made  the  whole  concern,  the  stronger  every  indi- 
vidual in  it  would  be;  that's  self-evident,  isn't  it?  It's 
the  strong  concerns  that  win  out  these  days. 

Such  were  Mr.  Harrish's  logical  and  outspoken  argu- 
ments, reinforced  by  documents  without  end,  which  he 
kept  in  the  bedroom — ^newspaper  statements,  files  of  cor- 
respondence, affidavits,  maps,  estimates,  sheaves  of  beauti- 
ful engraved  certificates.  Everybody  emerged  from  a 
conference  with  one  or  more  of  tiiese  last  in  his  pockets, 
replacing  those  dollars  of  which  he  knew  so  well  the  value ! 
It  is  a  fact  that  after  three  days  Mr.  Harrish  scarcely 
needed  to  go  out  and  forage  for  customers;  they  came. 
They  were  anxious  to  be  among  those  favored  few  whom, 
to  quote  him  again,  he  was  letting  in  on  the  ground  fioor. 
He  was  generally  found  very  tired,  busy  and  important, 
with  a  quantity  of  letters  and  telegrams  to  answer  or  send, 
lamenting  angrily  that  he  could  not  get  a  stenographer; 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  week,  coming  downstairs  in 
the  evening  with  a  worried  and  wearied  air,  he  informed 
Jim  Riley  that  he  had  actually  had  to  turn  several  peo- 
ple away!  The  issue  of  bonds  was  practically  exhausted, 
and  he  could  not  ask  them  to  wait,  because  whatever  odd 
lots  he  mi^t  pick  up  (he  had  telegraphed  to  New  York 
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where  the  heaviest  holders  and  best  market  were,  of  course) 
had  already  gone  to  a  higher  figure.  "I  told  them  it 
wouldn't  be  fair  to  make  any  bargain  on  such  an  uncertain 
basis.  /  couldn't  take  their  money  I"  he  declared.  And 
this  was  true^  for  Shad  Williams  was  one  of  those  who 
had  been  disappointed ;  he  himself  repeated  the  tale^  Per- 
haps he  was  the  one.    Who  knows  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Miss  Caroline  Donelson 
was  not  one  of  the  inyestors.  Mr.  Harrish  might  indeed 
have  approached  her — ^he  would  fearlessly  have  ap- 
proached the  Queen  of  Sheba — ^but  after  hearing  a  few 
tales  about  the  rich  old  maid  who  lived  by  herself  and 
spoke  to  nobody,  and  after  an  unobtrusive  survey  of  the 
premises,  and  after  being  told  that  her  affairs  were  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  man  in  Cincinnati  by  the  name 
of  Walcott  (to  whom  he  was  urgently  advised  to  take  his 
business  project  I)  the  upright  and  sagacious  gentleman 
refrained  from  any  attempt  on  Carrie.  "She  must  be 
nutty,  ain't  she?  Living  that  queer  way?"  he  said  to 
Tim  Halloran.  "I  don't  want  anything  to  do  with  any 
nuts." 

The  Hallorans  themselves  were  easily  enough  gotten  at, 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  such  transactions  would 
have  been  among  the  first  of  Mr.  Harrish's  co-specula- 
tors. But  by  the  most  irritating  of  adverse  fates,  the  fam- 
ily savings  had  been  entrusted  to  that  same  Mr.  Walcott, 
Miss  Donelson's  man  of  business  in  Cincinnati,  when  he 
was  up  in  the  country  only  six  weeks  before ;  and  he  had 
already  put  the  sum  out  at  interest  to  good  advantage. 
So  though  Mr.  Harrish  disinterestedly  warned  them  that 
in  a  few  days,  nay,  in  a  few  hours,  the  chance  to  purchase 
the  bonds  of  the  Allomax  Town  Company,  AUomaz, 
Texas,  which  was  bound  to  make  millionaires  of  them  in- 
side the  year,  would  be  forever  gone — though,  I  say,  he 
earnestly  called  their  attention  to  this  fact  and  suggested 
that  the  money  could  be  summoned  and  sent  by  telegraph 
and  no  time  or  words  wasted  in  explaining,  the  senior 
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Hallorans,  with  the  ignorant  obstinacy  of  their  class,  re- 
fused to  entertain  any  such  plan.  "  'Send  money  at  once. 
Letter  follows/  "  Is  that  any  way  for  the  likes  of  me  to 
talk  to  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Walcott  ?"  said  old  Tim,  scan- 
dalized. "And  after  all  the  trouble  he's  been  at,  too!  I 
do  be  knowing  my  place  better.  No,  I'll  just  write  and 
ask  him  for  it,  civil  and  easy  like."  But  writing  was  a 
slow  and  painful  affair  for  Timothy,  and  long  before  his 
letter  reached  Walcott  to  cause  the  latter  mingled  anxiety 
and  amusement,  the  representative  of  the  Allomax  Town 
Company  had  gone  on  his  meteoric  way,  and  Proctor's  did 
not  see  him  again. 

It  was  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  his  stay  that  Mr. 
Harrish  went  to  call  upon  the  Doanes.  By  that  time, 
everybody  in  Proctor's  had  heard  that  he  had  met  Mr. 
Ezra  Doane — ^knew  Ezra  well — in  fact,  was  one  of  Ez's 
most  intimate  friends!  He  had  two  or  three  pleasant 
anecdotes  about  Ezzy's  boyhood,  things  the  shoe  drummer 
had  told  him  and  that  the  town  people  remembered  dis- 
tinctly. Ezra  must  have  discoursed  to  him  quite  fluently 
about  the  family  and  their  private  affairs.  Mr.  Harrish 
had  been  told  by  him  about  that  brother  out  West,  and  the 
fortune  he  was  making  in  apples;  was  that  really  so? 
And  being  assured  that  it  was  and  for  further  proof  that 
Hiram  Doane  had  just  sent  the  old  folks  several  hundred 
dollars,  his  brother's  friend  expressed  a  becoming  interest 
and  wonder.  Apples !  Who  would  have  believed  it  ?  He 
had  always  felt  certain,  however,  from  what  he  had  seen 
of  Ez  that  those  Doanes  came  of  pretty  good  stock ;  if  he 
had  time,  he'd  like  to  go  and  see  the  old  gentleman;  he 
knew  Ezra  would  be  pleased  if  he  did. 

He  found  time.  It  was  the  next  afternoon  that  Jennie, 
gathering  apples  under  the  old  Ben  Davis  tree  in  the 
front  yard,  saw  him  come  swinging  along  toward  their 
gate.  Mr.  Harrish  was  a  good-looking  man,  dressed  in 
Ezra  Doane's  own  style,  which,  no  doubt,  accounted  in 
part  for  the  resemblance  Proctor's  discovered  between 
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them,  with  a  heavy  seal  ring,  an  opulent  necktie,  and  a 
jewel-studded  "emblem"  dangling  from  his  watch  chain; 
he  had  thick  black  hair,  and  a  clean-shaven  old-young 
face,  and  very  bright,  restlessly  moving  black  eyes  with 
which  he  gave  the  young  woman  a  prolonged  stare  of  ad- 
miration as  he  neared  her.  Jennie,  straightening  up  with 
her  apron  full  of  apples,  eyed  him  back  without  answering 
effrontery,  yet  unabashed.  She  wore  a  white  dress  in 
which  she  looked  clean  as  a  statue;  and  there  was  some- 
thing not  unlike  a  statue  in  the  coldness  of  her  deep  blue 
eyes,  her  lips  of  a  Roman  empress.  Mr.  Harrish,  how- 
ever, saw  only  that  the  lips  were  alluring;  he  did  not 
doubt  that  they  could  tremble  and  soften  and  that  the 
eyes  could  glow.  "Not  much  shrinking  little  violet  about 
her!  George!  She's  a  peach  and  she  knows  it!"  he  said 
to  himself  enthusiastically.  "Most  of  these  country  girls 
slop  around  in  greasy  old  Mother  Hubbards,  or  else  they're 
all  slicked  up  for  Sunday  with  a  lot  of  smelly  perfume  on, 
and  painted  and  powdered  an  inch  thick.  There's  some 
class  to  this  one." 

He  asked  for  Mr.  Doane,  and  being  immediately  told 
where  to  find  him,  still  lingered  fascinated,  and  moreover 
mistakenly  encouraged  by  the  smile  that  had  momentarily 
showed  at  the  comers  of  Jennie's  mouth  when  she  saw 
him  start  at  the  sound  of  her  oddly  deep  and  full  voice. 
He  said  it  was  nice  weather,  though  rather  hot  for  Octo- 
ber; indoors  you  had  to  sit  with  the  windows  open.  He 
said  those  looked  like  fine  apples.  He  thanked  her  with 
undue  warmth  when  she  gave  him  one,  and  announced 
that  he  knew  it  was  good  because  pretty  near  any  old 
apple  would  taste  good  out  of  that  apron,  and  that  he 
would  eat  this  one  at  night  before  he  went  to  bed,  and 
dream  about  her.  Whether  Jennie  liked  or  even  under- 
stood the  glance  with  which  he  accompanied  these  speeches 
Mr.  Harrish  could  not  tell,  but  he  was  inclined  to  believe 
she  did.  Most  respectable  young  women  would  have  re- 
sented it    But  Jennie  answered  him  in  cool  monosyllables. 
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as  unbluahing  as  himself.  He  was  right  in  one  judgment  at 
least ;  there  was  nothing  of  the  shrinking  violet  about  her 
composition.  She  knew  very  little  of  the  standard  proprie- 
tiesy  and  timidity  and  self-consciousness  were  not  in  her. 
The  wariness  with  which  she  regarded  Harrish  did  not 
spring  from  startled  modesty;  it  was  an  instinct  like  that 
of  a  wild  animal  in  the  neighborhood  of  man,  or  perhaps 
it  was  more  truly  like  that  of  little  twelve-year-old  Jennie 
Cushing  automatically  dodging  dangers  in  her  slum. 

Mr.  Harrish  saw  Theodore  and  Martha;  the  visit  was 
a  complete  success  from  his  point  of  view  and  theirs. 
When  Jennie  came  to  get  supper  a  while  later,  after  she 
had  taken  an  observation  from  her  attic  window,  and  from 
the  porch  back  of  the  sitting  room  to  make  sure  that  Har- 
rish was  gone,  she  found  tibe  couple  absorbed  in  ^litera- 
ture" that  he  had  left  behind — ^pamphlets  and  prospec- 
tuses and  copies  of  the  Allamax  Herald,  to  which,  by 
now,  everybody  in  town  was  subscribing.  The  Doanes 
read  each  other  extracts  from  its  dazzling  columns.  '^ARE 
YOU  GOING  TO  GET  YOUR  SHARE  ?"  the  Herald 
inquired.  ^'Study  the  problem  for  yourself.  Read  all  the 
facts  in  this  paper.  It  is  foolish  to  seek  the  advice  of 
some  other  person,  even  though  a  banker,  who  knows  less 
about  the  proposition  than  you  do.  If  you  want  the  ad- 
vice of  a  banker  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  see 
our  representative,  who  is  one  of  the  TRUSTEES  of  these 
BONDS,  a  man  of  the  highest  personal  character.  .  •  ." 

"They  wouldn't  put  that  in  the  paper  if  it  wasn't  so," 
Theodore  proclaimed  excitedly;  "they  couldn't  run  the 
risk  of  somebody  getting  up  and  exposing  him.  That  just 
proves  it's  a  legitimate  enterprise,  and  mighty  carefully 
managed,  tool" 

"Anybody  that  Ez  knew  would  be  all  right  anyhow," 
said  Mrs.  Doane  serenely.    She  read  on :    "  'Anyone  can 

get  $5  or  $10  even  if  he  has  to  borrow  it ^    Oh,  I 

wouldn't  want  to  do  that,  would  you,  Pa?  It  don't 
seem " 
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'We  donH  have  to  borrow  anything.  It's  a  pretty  time 
of  day  if  we  can^t  invest  our  own  money,  and  not  be  de- 
pendent on  borrowing  I"  thundered  Mr.  Doane  grandly. 
Then  he  read  in  turn:  "  *When  $100  will  make  you  a 
possible  $10,000  or  $20,000,  it  is  certainly  a  WORTH- 
WHILE DEAL.  The  offer  is  so  exceptional  and  so  im- 
possible to  be  duplicated  later  on — ^maybe  even  in  a  week 
— ^that  if  you  want  to  get  in  on  it,  you  will  have  to  ACT 
PROMPTLY.  Anyone  can  shut  his  eyes  and  take  a 
deal  like  this  and  make  BIG  MONEY.'  Yes,  he  spoke 
about  that,  don't  you  recollect?  He  said  this  bond  issue 
was  a  very  small  one,  and  wouldn't  be— be — er — re- 
newed," said  Theodore,  somewhat  at  sea  among  his  finan- 
cial terms,  but  rolling  them  upon  his  tongue  with  infinite 
relish  notwithstanding.  "I  was  thinking  about  writing  to 
the  boys  about  it,  but  I  guess  it's  too  late  already.  They're 
too  slow  acting  to  take  advantage  of  this  anyhow.  If  I 
asked  for  their  advice,  they'd  be  sure  to  advise  against  it. 
They're  slow.  Take  Joe,  for  instance,  do  you  think  he 
could  grasp  a  thing  like  this  ?  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  he's 
let  enough  such  chances  go  by  to  have  made  a  millionaire 
of  him,  if  he'd  only  had  the  confidence.  As  it  is,  Joe's 
just  a  good,  plodding  fellow  that's  always  made  a  living, 
and  won't  ever  make  any  more,"  Mr.  Doane  finished  witii 
pitying  contempt. 

"Will  it  make  you  very  rich  ?"  Jennie  asked. 

Theodore  referred  rather  pompously  to  various  calcula- 
tions figured  by  Mr.  Harrish  on  the  backs  of  envelopes 
and  the  margins  of  the  Herald;  he  took  out  a  pencil  and 
verified  them,  murmuring  the  sums  under  his  breath. 
"Let's  see — three  hundred  dollars — add  fourteen  per  cent. 
— ^Well,  so-so !  Depends  on  what  you  call  rich,"  he  said, 
leaning  back  with  both  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of  his 
waistcoat,  in  a  kind  of  large  financier's  style.  "Two 
hundred  thousand  to  begin  with.  That  would  be  wealth 
for  some  people,  I  suppose." 

"I  thought  you  thought  it  wasn't  right  to  be  rich,"  said 
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Jennie.  It  was  a  remark  that  caused  Mr.  Doane  to  look 
a  little  blank  for  half  a  second ;  then  he  explained  to  her, 
laughing  heartily,  that  no  woman  could  understand  busi- 
ness matters  like  this.  And  by  the  next  day,  her  igno- 
rance appeared  to  him  so  good  a  joke  that  he  related  the 
incident  with  fresh  amusement  to  Mr.  Harrish  at  din- 
ner, when  the  latter  gentleman  was  their  guest.  Harrish 
laughed,  too,  but  his  eyes  which  he  had  scarcely  once  re- 
moved from  the  Doanes'  hired  girl  during  the  entire  meal, 
were  almost  as  inquisitive  as  they  were  ardent 


CHAPTER  Xm 

The  Allomaz  Town  Company,  Allomax,  Texas,  had 
reason  to  congratulate  itself  upon  its  choice  of  a  repre- 
sentative at  Proctor's ;  if  its  emissaries  elsewhere  did  one- 
half  so  well  in  the  matter  of  arousing  enthusiasm  and, 
incidentally,  collecting  funds,  AUomax  must  have  been  in 
a  fair  way  to  becoming  as  magnificent  a  center  as  Lon- 
don, Paris,  or  any  other  capital  of  the  world — ^which  was 
the  destiny  Mr.  J.  Harrish  prophesied  for  it,  in  fact,  and 
surely  he  ought  to  know.  There  was  a  brisk  commercial 
feeling  in  the  very  air;  the  bondholders,  that  is  to  say  al- 
most every  grown  person  in  town  and  for  at  least  five 
miles  around,  went  about  with  the  latest  number  of  the 
AUomax  Herald  bulging  out  of  one  pocket,  conferring  im- 
portantly with  one  another,  comparing  notes,  bandying 
large  business  technicalities,  quoting  Mr.  Harrish's  crisp 
slang,  advising  cowards  and  skeptics — ^for  there  always 
will  be  some  cowards  and  some  skeptics — ^to  ^'get  in  while 
the  getting's  good,"  and  so  on  and  so  on.  While  her  hus- 
band was  thus  busied,  Mrs.  Doane  sat  at  home  in  a  golden 
dream.  The  last  month  or  so  she  had  been  working  less 
and  less  as  Jennie  displayed  a  constantly  increasing  com- 
petence, and  now  did  nothing  at  all,  rocking  in  her  chair 
in  the  middle  of  the  sitting-room,  and  scarcely  even  watch- 
ing Jennie  while  the  girl  stepped  to  and  fro  with  her 
quick,  incomparably  quiet  and  efficient  movements,  and 
planning  what  she  would  do  when  the  money  began  to 
come  in. 

"  'Dividends,'  Pa  calls  it,  but  I  just  say  plain  money. 
We'll  have  to  have  the  house  painted.  I  guess  I'll  have 
it  a  real  light  gray  with  darker  gray  trimmings — I  haven't 
made  up  my  mind  about  that  yet.    And  anyhow  first  off 
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I'm  going  to  have  it  mended  up  some — if  I  have  any 
alterations  made,  the  painting'!!  have  to  wait  ti!l  after- 
ward, but  I  don't  know  about  alterations.  It's  big  as  it 
is.  Still,  we'd  ou^t  to  have  a  bathroom — well,  I'l!  see 
about  that  And  ti^en  I  want  to  get  some  new  furniture, 
and  there's  that  set  of  white  china  with  the  fern  leaves 
on  it,  seventy-two  pieces  for  twenty-five  dollars  in  Mont- 
gomery Ward's  catalogue,  you  know,  Jennie — I  guess  I'l! 
send  for  that.  I  was  going  to  get  the  fourteen-doUar  set, 
but  my  goodness,  I  don't  need  to  do  things  as  cheap  as 
that  now  I  I  might  as  well  have  what  I  want,  gracious 
knows  I've  waited  long  enough!  I  think  those  sofa  pil- 
lows— ^the  picture  of  'em  is  here  on  page  twenty-seven — I 
think  they're  awfully  pretty,  don't  you?  I  niight  send 
for  one  of  those  for  Hetty  for  a  Christmas  present.  Or 
maybe  she'd  like  something  to  wear  better.     There's  a 

torta-shell  comb,  that's  kind  of  Hetty's  style "     She 

passed  whole  hours  poring  over  the  catalogue,  selecting 
and  comparing,  spending  regally  the  rainbow  wealth. 

"Does  Miss  Doane — do  any  of  them  know  about  Mr. 
Harrish  being  here?  Or  that  town,  that  AUomax — do 
they  know  about  it  ?"  Jennie  asked  her. 

*^Why — ^why  no — at  least  I  don't  believe  Pa's  written, 
and  I  haven't  had  the  time  to,  either,"  said  Mrs.  Doane, 
vaguely  disquieted  for  an  instant.  "We  couldn't  let  Ezra 
know  anyway  because  he's  started  South  already  for  his 
winter  trip,  and  we  won't  hear  from  him  till  Thanksgiv- 
ing most  Ukely,  and  he  jumps  around  so  you  can't  get  at 
him  always.  You  know  Mr.  Harrish  was  asking  about 
where  Ezra  was,  and  he  was  real  disappointed  when  we 
told  him  how  far  off  he  was.    He  said r" 

"I  should  think  you'd  want  them  to  know,"  said  Jen- 
nie. 

"Why,  Jennie,  there — ^ihere  hasn't  been  any  time,"  said 
Mrs.  Doane,  almost  crossly.  "The  money — I  mean  the 
dividends — ^no,  the  shares — they'd  have  all  been  taken  up 
used  up,  or — ^Law  me,  /  don't  know  what  they  caU 
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it  1  But  Mr.  Harrish  said  we  couldn't  wait  anyhow.  You 
talk  around  as  if  we  didn't  want  the  children  to  know — 

and  we  don't  at  all — I  mean  we  ain't — I  mean " 

Mrs.  Doane  floundered  helplessly,  not  knowing,  in  truth, 
what  she  did  mean;  she  was  confident  yet  uneasy,  ag- 
grieved, defiant  and  frightened  all  at  once. 

"I  only  thought  that  they  might  make  some  money,  too, 
if  they  had  the  chance,  and  maybe  they  won't  like  it  when 
they  find  out  you  could  have  told  them,  and  didn't,"  said 
Jennie. 

"Oh,  they  wouldn't  hear  to  it,  if  we  did  tell  them !"  said 
Mrs.  Doane,  actually  snappish.  But  presently  her  face 
cleared,  as  she  returned  to  her  visions.  "You  know,  I 
think  it  will  be  kind  of  fun,  anyhow,  to  s'prise  the  chil- 
dren. Ask  'em  all  here  for  Christmas — if  we  can  get  the 
fixing^up  finished  by  then — and  watch  their  faces  when 
they  see  the  change !" 

A  young  woman  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  must  be  mirac- 
ulously gifted  to  see  through  a  scoundrel  with  his  scoun- 
drelly schemes,  and  expose  him  on  the  instant;  no  such 
claim  is  made  for  this  heroine.  She  had  no  idea  that  the 
spectacle  she  was  now  daily  witnessing  at  home  and 
abroad  was  both  funny  and  painful.  Individually  she 
was  not  likely  to  fall  a  victim  from  the  mere  fact  that  she 
had  not  much  imagination,  and  was  wholly  incapable  of 
unwittingly  helping  a  swindler  along  by  befooling  herself. 
The  Allomax  Herald's  fictions  interested  her  no  more  than 
those  other  efforts  at  fiction,  novels  and  fairy  tales;  and, 
up  to  this  time  in  her  life,  Jennie  had  never  managed  to 
read  a  page  of  anything  of  that  sort!  Her  attitude  of 
mind  is  best  described,  perhaps,  by  the  words  with  which 
she  met  Tim  Halloran's  persistent  inquiries  as  to  why  she 
did  not  invest  her  small  savings  with  Mr.  Harrish,  and 
"double  the  money  without  a  hand's  turn.  Your  money 
works  for  you  instead  of  you  working  for  it,"  he  argued. 

"Yes,  I  know.  I've  heard  him  talk,"  said  Jennie,  with 
an  indifference  almost  tangible,  as  if  it  might  exist  some- 
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where  within  her  in  the  form  of  granite.  "But  I've  al- 
ways meant  to  do  something  else  with  my  money." 

"Well,  you  could  still  do  whatever  ye've  got  in  mind, 
only  ye'd  have  that  much  more  to  do  it  with,  don't  you 
see?"  Tim  urged. 

Jennie  did  not  speak  until  after  her  habitual  short 
pause.  "What  would  Mr.  Harrish  do  if  nobody  in- 
vested ?"  she  then  demanded,  turning  her  steady  gaze  on 
the  young  man. 

"Why — ^why — I  suppose  he'd — well,  he  wouldn't  make 
any  money  himself,"  said  Tim.  "He  says  that  himself 
— or  something  like  that.  The  more  the  merrier,  he 
says." 

"Then  it's  not  worth  anything  unless  he  gets  a  lot  of 
people  to  put  in  with  him?" 

"Why — I — I — I  don't  know — it's  worth  a  great  deal 
more,  if  they  do  put  in  with  him,  I  know  (hat/^ 

"How  many  does  he  need,  and  how  many  has  he  got  ?" 
Jennie  wanted  to  know. 

"The  devil  1  How  should  I  know?  I  don't  believe  he 
knows  himself  I"  ejaculated  Tim,  out  of  patience.  "That's 
not  the  way  of  it  at  all,  at  all,  don't  ye  see  ?" 

"No,  I  don't  see.  And  everybody  always  gets  mad 
when  I  ask,  somehow,"  said  Jennie  without  any  irrita- 
tion on  her  own  part,  and  without  the  faintest  humorous 
intention  either,  for  that  matter.  "If  he  can't  tell  how 
many  he  needs,  he  don't  know  his  own  business." 

"He's  got  his  own  money  in  it  anyways,"  said  Tim 
heatedly.  "They  all  have.  It's  a  big  company,  and 
they've  all  got  millions  and  millions  in  it!^' 

"Then  what  do  they  want  to  have  anybody  else  in  for  ? 
'Tain't  sense.  If  they've  got  millions  anyhow,  and  they're 
just  spreading  their  money  around  for  everybody  to  have 
some,  I  don't  want  any  such  fools  handling. mine,"  said 
Jennie  innocently  and  literally.  She  returned  to  her 
text  "I've  always  meant  to  do  something  else  with  mv 
money  anyhow." 
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"Ye'U  be  meaning  to  leave  this  ?  Ye'U  be  going  off  to 
the  city  somewhere?"  said  Tim,  in  alarm. 

"I  might.  That  Mr.  Walcott  that  has  your  father's 
money  and  Miss  Donclson's,  where  does  he  live  ?" 

"What  do  you  want  to  know  for  ?"  said  Tim,  wretchedly 
uneasy.    "Is  it  him  ye  want  to  put  yours  with  ?" 

"I  think  I  would  if  I  put  it  with  anybody,"  said  Jen- 
nie, not  committing  herself,  with  her  usual  reticence ;  and 
although  she  got  Walcott's  office  address  from  him,  writ- 
ing it  down  on  a  piece  of  paper,  Tim  was  as  much  in  the 
dark  about  her  plans  as  before. 

Mr.  Harrish  had  arrived  at  Proctor's  one  Saturday 
evening;  and  he  ought,  as  he  later  ruefully  acknowledged 
to  himself,  to  have  left  by  the  same  train  the  following 
Saturday.  Why  did  he  stay  over  till  Monday,  delib- 
erately trying  to  hoodwink  his  own  vigilant  wits  with  as- 
sertions that  the  Sabbath  would  be  a  good  day  for  busi- 
ness in  the  country,  on  account  of  everybody  being  at 
home  idle,  and  easy  to  approach?  Why,  indeed?  Why 
did  Antony  forsake  his  fleet  at  Actium?  Why  did  Colo- 
nel Henry  Esmond's  conspiracy  to  reseat  the  Stuart 
dynasty  fail?  Why  did  the  French  nation  have  to  pay 
two  billions  to  Prussia  ?  In  a  word,  cherchez  la  femme! 
Considered  seriously,  it  was  a  passing  strange  thing  that 
a  man  of  Harrish's  type  with  his  experience  and  standards 
should  have  lost  his  head,  and  what  we  may  call,  politely, 
his  heart  to  a  hired  girl  in  a  calico  dress ;  Harrish  would 
have  hooted  to  the  echo  any  other  man  of  his  acquaint- 
ance who  betrayed  such  an  infatuation.  But  such  was 
his  case.  After  that  first  time  of  seeing  her,  he  was  for- 
ever waylaying  Jennie  on  her  errands,  dropping  into  the 
post-office,  or  sauntering  across  to  Toller's  when  he  caught 
sight  of  the  girl's  tall  figure  and  noticeable  hair.  He  ex- 
tracted invitations  to  at  least  one  meal  a  day  from  the  un- 
suspecting Doanes;  and  spent  two  evenings  in  their  sit- 
ting-room, inventing  tales  about  Ezra,  or — finding  it  in- 
finitely less  fatiguing  to  himself  and  just  as  agreeable  to 
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them — ^letting  them  talk,  while  he  gazed  soulfuUy  at  Jen- 
nie, sewing  by  the  lamplight,  in  complete  or  extraordi- 
narily well-acted  unconcern.  It  allured  almost  in  the 
same  proportion  that  it  discomfited  him  to  perceive  that 
his  clothes,  his  manners,  his  talk,  his  showy  person  made 
no  impression  upon  her ;  yet  he  must  appear  to  overpower- 
ingly  good  advantage  alongside  the  rubes  in  this  rube 
town  (he  thought),  and  moreover  she  was  not  bespoken  by 
any  of  them,  he  had  found  that  out  by  artful  questioning. 
*T)amn  herl  She  knows  well  enough.  She's  just  play- 
ing me !"  he  told  himself  once  or  twice  in  a  gust  of  pro- 
voked desire.  ^'But  what  a  swathe  she'd  cut  if  she  had  a 
chance  1  Any  man  would  be  proud  of  her."  At  the  mo- 
ment there  was  nothing  on  earth  he  wanted  so  much  as 
to  be  the  man  and  to  persuade  her  that  he  could  give  her 
that  chance. 

So  Mr.  Harrish  stayed  on  over  Sunday,  against  his  bet- 
ter judgment,  in  order  that  he  might  go  to  dinner  once 
again  at  the  Doane  house,  and  pass  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon before  the  shrine  of  his  goddess  of  the  pots  and  pans. 
If  he  could  get  her  by  herself  once ! 

Let  nobody  expect  anything  sensational.  The  mercen- 
aries of  an  unappreciative  government  did  not  descend 
upon,  and  hale  him  off,  because  of  this  delay.  Mr.  Har- 
rish might  well  have  said,  parodying  another  great  man, 
that  the  Federal  officer  who  was  to  arrest  him  was  not 
yet  bom.  AUomax  may  be  on  the  map,  and  Mr.  Harrish 
is  at  large  still,  for  what  I  know.  !No,  nothing  sensational, 
on  the  surface  at  any  rate,  occurred.  The  guest,  very 
spruce  in  a  natty  between-seasons  suit,  came  punctually 
at  twelve,  noon,  which  was  the  unsophisticated  dinner 
hour  of  Proctor's;  and  notwithstanding  his  lovelorn  con- 
dition, he  did  entire  justice  to  the  fried  chicken  and 
baked  com,  the  hot  rolls  and  coffee  and  apple  pie  and 
doughnuts,  the  two  kinds  of  pickles  and  the  three  kinds 
of  preserves  (all  of  it  on  the  table  at  once,  a  luscious  dis- 
play),  staring  at  Jennie,  as  usual,  between  mouthfuls. 
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Furthennore,  he  endured  with  the  most  praiseworthy  pa- 
tience an  uncommonly  thorough  exposition  of  Mr.  Doane's 
views  on  the  tariff,  the  coinage,  tlie  respective  merits  of 
the  candidates  in  the  Presidential  election  that  was  to 
take  place  in  a  fbw  weeks,  and  the  Christian  Science 
church — ^which  last  Theodore  was  inclined  to  look  upon 
with  favor.  All  this  did  Mr.  Harrish  sit  through,  pri- 
vately consigning  his  host,  with  the  blackest  ingratitude, 
to  an  uncomfortable  locality  which  I  believe  the  Christian 
Science  church  (among  others)  has  decided  does  not  ex- 
ist; but  he  got  his  reward.  He  got  it  when  he  noticed, 
at  first  with  incredulous  delight,  but  presently  in  de- 
lighted certainty,  a  marked  difference  and  softening  of 
Jennie's  pose.  The  girl,  whose  attention  manifestly  wan- 
dered during  old  Doane's  eternal  monologues,  listened 
when  he,  Harrish,  spoke  I  She  had  never  seemed  to  be 
listening  to  him  before.  She  was  looking  at  him — ^watch- 
ing him!  Even  when,  with  an  effort,  he  experimentally 
withdrew  his  own  eyes,  he  could  still  feel  her  serious  gaze 
— ^not  so  serious,  either,  but  that  he  was  sure  he  discerned 
a  kind  of  smouldering  gleam  in  its  black-blue  depths 
whenever  their  eyes  met;  it  set  his  pulses  racing.  She 
was  not  the  first  woman  he  had  known,  and  when  they 

looked  at  a  man  like  that 1    What  could  she  mean  by 

that  look  if  not — if  not ?    Their  eyes  met  again.  The 

young  man's  breath  came  short 

The  game  of  sitting  and  staring  each  other  out  of  coun- 
tenance is  well  known  to  lovers  77\th  all  the  sensations 
attendant  thereon ;  if  one  has  the  time,  it  may  go  on  in- 
definitely— ^your  move — ^my  move;  your  eyes — ^my  eyes; 
your  thrill — ^my  thrill  I  No  pastime  can  be  more  charm- 
ing, provided,  I  repeat,  one  has  the  time;  and  time,  as 
Mr.  Harrish  was  deeply  conscious,  was  precisely  what 
he  lacked.  But  for  that,  he  thought  impatiently,  he  could 
have  sat  and  let  Pop  Doane  grind  along  till  midni^t; 
as  it  was,  his  main  need  now,  more  than  ever  before,  was 
to  see  her  alone.    If  he  could  get  her  by  herself  once 1 
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lie  began  to  despair  of  a  chance.  Mrs.  Doane,  it  was  true, 
had  disappeared,  probably  to  take  a  Sunday  nap.  But 
this  old  gink  must  have  just  had  his  weekly  wind-up  like 
the  clock;  there  wasn't  an  ounce  of  sleep  in  him.  "He 
thinks  he's  entertaining  me!"  Harrish  commented  in- 
wardly, with  a  flicker  of  ironic  amusement  If  he  could 
slip  her  a  note — ^but  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to 

write  one.     If  he  could  give  her  some  kind  of  sign 

No,  that  wouldn't  do  either.  If  he  could  only  see  her  by 
herself  once 1 

He  started  from  a  hot  dream,  confusedly  aware  that 
Theodore  had  halted  at  last,  with  his  voice  on  an  up- 
ward inflection — a  question,  without  doubt,  but  for  the 
soul  of  him,  Harrish  could  not  have  told  what  it  was. 
"Eh  ?  Well— ah— um— I  don't  know— that  is,  I  wouldn't 
like  to  say — it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to — er — to  ex- 
plain to  anybody,  I  mean,  that  wasn't  familiar  with  that 
branch  of  the  business,"  he  hazarded,  stammering. 

"I  thought  that  was  what  you  would  say!"  said  Mr. 
Doane  victoriously.  "I  told  John  so.  *John,'  I  said, 
'you'll  find  that  Mr.  Harrish  will  refuse  to  give  you  any 
advice  about  that.    He  cant  in  his  position.'  " 

"That's  so!"  said  Harrish  sincerely,  wondering  mean- 
while, with  a  wild  desire  to  laugh,  what  the  position  was. 
"You've  got  a  good  business  head  on  you,  Mr.  Doane. 
I  noticed  right  away  how  much  quicker  you  were  than 
most  of  the  men  round  here.  What  did — er — ^what  did 
he  say  to  that?" 

^niV^ell,  he  said  that  plenty  of  men  borrowed  money  to 
go  into  enterprises  like  this,  and  he  didn't  see  why  you 
should  object  to  taking  his  just  because  it  was  borrowed. 
He  was  coming  up  to  see  you  to-day  about  it,  but  I  talked 
him  out  of  it." 

"Huh — yes.  I  wouldn't  like  to  do  any  business  on  Sun- 
day anyhow,"  said  Mr.  Harrish,  exhibiting  an  enviable 
self-command.  "He'd  have  to  come  a  good  ways,  too, 
wouldn't  he  ?    Ah — where  does  he  live  ?" 
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"Oh,  just  down  here  a  little  piece,"  said  Mr.  Doane 
with  a  movement  of  the  head  that  might  have  indicated 
almost  any  point  of  the  compass.  "No,  he  wouldn't  have 
had  to  come  so  very  far.  John  was  right  disappointed. 
It's  his  mother-in-law's  and  his  wife's  this  five  hundred 
dollars,  you  know ;  it  was  left  'em  jointly.  She  lives  with 
them— John's  mother-in-law,  I  mean — and  I  expect  John 
kind  of  has  an  idea  that  if  he  can  make  a  lot  more  out  of 
it,  maybe  she'd  take  hers  and  go  off  and  set  up  by  herself 
— ^his  mother-in-law,  I  mean.    He  was  disappointed." 

"Yes.  Ah — that's  rather  an  odd  name,  Mr.  Doane. 
How  does  he  spell  it  ?" 

"Why,  I  wouldn't  call  it  an  odd  name,"  said  Mr.  Doane, 
in  astonishment.  "There're  plenty  of  'em  round  here 
anyhow — three  or  four  families.  But  come  to  think  of  it, 
I  believe  John  does  put  a  double  r  in  his.  Yes,  he  does. 
He  spells  it  with  two  r's,  I  recollect  now." 

Mr.  Harrish  accepted  his  defeat;  it  was  only  tempo- 
rary at  any  rate,  for  if  John  only  lived  "a  little  piece" 
away,  an  active  agent  for  the  Allomax  Town  Company 
•could  easily  find  him  on  the  morrow  before  train  time, 
and  separate  him  from  that  five  hundred  dollars.  Har- 
rish returned  to  contemplation  of  Jennie;  he  had  got  to 
the  point  where  her  affair  was  more  to  him  than  many 
Johns,  even  with  several  times  that  amount.  He  con- 
sidered that  he  had  made  a  tolerably  good  clean-up  at 
Proctor's  anyhow,  and  why  be  greedy?  He  had  risked 
staying  too  long  already.  If  he  could  just  get  her  by 
herself  for  a  minute ! 

He  was  staying  too  long  at  the  Doanes',  for  that  mat- 
ter ;  he  had  to  take  out  his  watch,  and  start  with  surprise, 
and  jump  up  announcing  that  he  must  go  back  to  his 
room  and  pack.  "I  hate  to  go.  Hotels  are  a  lonesome 
place.  A  single  man  like  me,  knocking  round  the  way  I 
do,  I  tell  you  it's  no  difference  how  much  money  he  makes, 
he  longs  for — for  companionship,"  said  Mr.  Harrish  sen- 
timentally, ogling  Jennie.     She  understood,  he  was  con- 
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fident ;  for  one  moment  he  had  a  hope  that,  with  her  femi- 
nine crafty  she  was  going  to  devise  some  means  of  get- 
ting Theodore  out  of  the  way,  for  she  strolled  along  with 
them  as  the  master  of  the  house  went  out  to  speed  his 
parting  guest  as  far  as  the  front  gate.  But  apparently 
she  was  as  helpless  as  Harrish  himself;  the  situation  was 
more  than  either  one  of  them  could  manage,  and  must  be 
left  to  chance. 

They  stood  a  minute  by  the  gate  in  desultory  chat.  It 
was  still  unseasonably  hot;  there  was. hardly  any  chill  in 
the  autunm  afternoon.  No  rain  had  fallen  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  the  drifts  of  fallen  leaves  they  waded 
through  were  gray  with  dust.  Old  Doane  eyed  the  litter, 
the  hens  scratching  in  it,  the  sagging  fence,  the  dreary 
old  house  with  sudden  distaste.  '^My  wife,  she's  set  on 
fixing  the  place  up,  but  I  don't  know.  I  b'lieve  'twould 
be  quicker  and  more  satisfactory  to  tear  it  all  down,  and 
build  new.  With  all  the  modem  conveniences,  you  know. 
IVe  gotten  up  a  few  little  contrivances  myself  that  I'll 
maybe  take  out  patents  on,  though  there's  not  much  money 
in  patents,  according  to  my  experience,"  he  told  Harrish, 
with  a  large,  masterful  air,  waving  his  hand  that  had 
grown  a  trifle  shaky  of  late,  and  was  even  more  so  since 
ike  excitement  of  the  last  days,  toward  the  yard  and  build- 
ings   "Of  course,  we'll  keep  our  home  here,  for  the  prea- 

As  he  spoke  and  while  they  were  still  standing,  there 
came  abruptly  a  violent  rumbling  from  up  the  road.  It 
increased ;  they  heard  an  interchange  of  shouts.  And  on 
the  instant,  a  horse  and  buggy  with  two  men  in  it  flogged 
furiously  into  view.  The  equipage  bore  down,  racketed 
past,  swept  into  the  next  hollow  of  the  road,  came  in  sight 
again,  cresting  the  farther  slope,  and  vanished  in  billows 
of  dust,  gravel  spraying  from  the  horse's  heels,  lather 
creaming  down  its  hind  quarters,  a  whiff  of  harness  oil 
and  sweaty  leather  trailing  after,  all  the  dogs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood galloping  out  with  mad  joyful  whoops  and  yap- 
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pings.  The  whole  of  Proctor's  ran  to  its  doors  and  win- 
dows; children  shrilly  populated  the  yards,  gratefully 
acclaiming  any  break  in  the  Sabbath  decorum;  and  Mr. 
Harrish,  remarking  with  jocular  solemnity  that  those  two 
men  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  something,  got  out  his 
handkerchief  and  fastidiously  flicked  the  extra  dust  from 
his  clothes  and  hat.  ^'Somebody  bringing  the  doctor  for ' 
somebody/'  he  guessed. 

^^The  man  that  was  driving  had  a  gun.  I  saw  it  in  his 
hip  pocket  when  he  leaned  over  to  hit  the  horse/'  said 
Jennie. 

^'I  declare  she's  got  eyes  like  a  hawk.  She  never  misses 
anything/'  said  Mr.  Doane  with  a  laugh.  ''But  a  gunl 
It  couldn't  have  been  any  doctor,  then." 

Harrish  agreed,  commenting  flippantly  that  the  doe- 
tors  knew  a  dozen  better  ways  of  finishing  you  than  that; 
and  two  Proctorites  coming  along  the  plai^  walk  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  just  then,  talking  energetically,  he 
hailed  them  for  information.  They  promptly  crossed,  an- 
swering in  concert.  It  was  the  sheriff  of  Plainsborough, 
and  some  other  men  with  him,  some  kind  of  deputy  or 
constable,  most  likely.  The  sheriff  was  the  chunky  one 
with  the  black  moustache,  they  didn't  know  his  name,  they 
didn't  know  either  of  their  names,  but  it  was  the  fi^eriff 
and  some  other  officer.  ''Didn't  you  see  his  gun  ?  He  had 
a  gun  on,  and  they  had  a  Winchester  too,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  buggy,"  one  said.  "They  held  up  a  little  passing 
Eiley's,  and  Riley  sang  out  to  know  what  was  the  mat- 
ter  " 

"I  saw  the  Winchester.  I  was  as  close  as  I  am  to  you  1" 
proclaimed  the  other,  stuttering  with  excitement. 

"Well?  Well?  What  is  the  matter  anyhow?"  Harrish 
wanted  to  know  quickly,  in  fact,  rather  roughly.  Jennie 
eyed  him,  but  for  once  he  did  not  see  her. 

The  men  glanced  at  Jennie  and  at  each  other.  Then 
one  of  them,  a  young  fellow  whom  Doane  called  Charlie 
said,   hesitating  awkwardly:      "Why — why,   they   think 
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they've  caught  that  nigger — you  know — the  one  they  was 
looking  for  a  while  back.  They  think  they've  got  him 
over  here  just  this  side  of  Lewis  Centre — I  don't  know 
whereabouts  exactly,  but  they  say  they've  got  him.  So 
they  telephoned  over  to  Plainsborough  for  the  sheriff, 
because  it  was  over  there  it  happened,  you  know — I  mean 
it  was  acrost  the  river,  so  it's  their  look-out,  'tain't  got 
anything  to  do  with  this  county,  so  the  Lewis  Centre  peo- 
ple they  can't  unnertake  to  do  nothing  with  him — the 

nigger,  that  is,  and — and "  he  broke  off.     The  men 

looked  at  one  another  in  silence. 

"What's  he  done  ?  WhatM  he  do  ?"  said  Harrish.  But 
nobody  answered;  instead,  they  all,  including  old  Mr. 
Doane,  glanced  at  Jennie  again.  It  was  sufficiently  sig- 
nificant 

"They  ought  to  have  the  girl  identify  him,  anyway.  T 
believe  in  doing  things  right/'  said  Charlie  vigorously. 

"She's  ben  sick  in  bed  ever  since;  they  say  sometimes 
she's  took  kind  of  in  her  head,  with  raving  and  screaming 
spells,  you  know,"  said  the  other  young  man ;  and  Jennie 
having  sagely  dropped  back,  out  of  range,  to  herd  in  a 
wandering  turkey-gobbler,  he  added  a  strong  and  appro- 
priate curse.  The  others,  without  speaking,  had  an  inde- 
finable air  of  endorsing  him;  and  another  silence  suc- 
ceeded. 

"They  haven't  got  anything  of  a  jail  over  to  Lewis 
Centre  any  more  than  we  have  here,"  Charlie  remarked 
at  length  irrelevantly.  "  'Tain't  nothing  but  a  house  with 
some  bars  to  the  windows."  He  paused,  and  appeared  to 
reflect  "Just  an  ord'nary  house,  with  an  ord'nary  door 
that  anybody  could  break  right  down,"  he  further  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  Doane  also  made  what  appeared  to  be  an  entirely 
irrelevant  speech.  "The  sheriff's  got  to  do  his  duty,  boys," 
he  said. 

"Not  that  kind  of  duty,  he  don't  I"  said  the  second  man, 
scowling. 
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"Nobody'd  blame  him,'*  said  Charlie. 

Jennie  rejoined  theniy  and  after  another  ominous  word 
or  two,  the  young  men  walked  on ;  Harrish  watched  them 
away,  in  profound  consternation.  ^^I — I  had  no  idea 
there  was  ever  any — any  kind  of — of  violence  around 

here.    Of  course,  down  South 1    But  I  didn't  suppose 

you'd  ever  have  trouble  like  that  here/'  he  said  nervously 
to  Mr.  Doane. 

^'Well,  we  didn't  use  to,  but  the  railroads  bring  a  lot 
of  bad  characters  everywhere,  you  know,"  said  the  old 
man,  innocently  ambiguous.  ^'Tramps  and  negroes  and 
all  kinds.  I  believe  in  letting  the  law  deal  with  crime,  as 
a  general  rule,"  he  added  loftily;  ^^still,  in  a  case  of  this 
kind — ^but  coming  from  Texas,  you  of  course  umderstand, 
Mr.  Harrish." 

"I — er — I'm  not  a  native  of  Texas,"  said  Mr.  Harrish, 
more  nervously  than  before.  Indeed,  his  nervousness  was 
so  evident  that  even  old  Theodore  noticed  it,  and  spoke  of 
it  to  Jennie  after  their  guest  had  finally  taken  his  leave. 

^'I'm  sorry  that  should  have  happened  while  Mr.  Har- 
rish was  here,"  Theodore  said ;  "it  will  tend  to  give  him  a 
bad  impression  of  our  littli^  community."  Recently  Mr. 
Doane  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  referring  to  Proctor's 
with  kind  condescension  as  "our  small  circle,"  "our  lim- 
ited environment,"  "our  contracted  sphere,"  and  so  on. 
"Capital  such  as  he  represents  is  naturally  averse  to  any- 
thing like  even  an  appearance  of  lawlessness,"  said  Mr. 
Doane  weightily. 

"He's  scared.  That's  what's  the  matter  with  him," 
said  Jennie. 

Miss  Cushing  herself  was  not  in  the  least  scared,  as,  in- 
deed, why  should  she  have  been  ?  Why  should  anyone  be 
scared  at  the  rumor  of  an  impending  lynching?  There 
was,  to  be  sure,  a  very  perceptible  grim  excitement  in  the 
air,  but  it  had  no  effect  upon  Jennie ;  she  went  about  her 
Sunday  evening  duties  as  methodically  as  ever,  and  if 
there  was  a  certain  thoughtful  concentration  in  her 
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pression  that,  too^  was  habitual.  She  was  always  piu> 
poeeful,  always  reticent.  The  family  had  their  supper; 
and  after  it  was  over,  and  everything  cleared  away  and 
cleaned  up  with  her  unvarying  neatness  and  despatch, 
Jennie  mounted  to  the  attic  bedroom,  whence  she  ere  long 
descended,  dressed  for  going  out,  with  a  flat  newspaper 
bundle  in  her  arms. 

"I  forgot  all  about  giving  Mr.  Harrish  his  clean  shirts 
when  he  was  here  to-day,  so  I  guess  I'll  have  to  take  them 
up  to  the  hotel  this  evening,  Mrs.  Doane,"  she  said,  halt- 
ing in  the  sitting-room  doorway.  "If  he's  going  to-mor- 
row he'll  want  to  pack  them.  You  know  he  left  them  here 
for  me  to  do  up  for  him  day  before  yesterday." 

"Did  he  ?"  said  Mrs.  Doane  absently,  glancing  up  from 
Montgomery  Ward's  catalogue.  "All  right."  She  gave 
a  slight  exclamation  as  her  eyes  reached  the  girl's 
face.  "Why,  Jennie,  you  look  real  palel  "Don't  you 
fell  well  ?" 

"Am  I  pale?"  said  Jennie  in  a  surprise  that  was  not 
acted.  "There's  nothing  the  matter  with  me  that  /  know 
of."  She  shifted  the  bundle.  "I  think  ten  cents  a  shirt 
would  be  about  right  to  ask  him,  don't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  so,"  said  Mrs.  Doane,  still  staring  at  her. 
"Anybody'd  think  your  eyes  were  black,  to  see  you  by  this 
light" 

Jennie  went  out  She  went  up  to  the  hotel  where  there 
was  the  familiar  gathering  of  idlers,  with  their  heels  on 
the  porch  railing ;  and  went  in  with  her  composed  face  and 
repeated  her  formula.  Mr.  Harrish  was  in  fact  packing 
up  to  leave,  she  was  told;  and  one  of  the  Kiley  children 
piloted  her  to  the  door  of  his  room,  which  was  the  choicest 
in  the  house,  on  the  ground  floor  next  to  the  parlor.  Two 
nickel-plated  "Sunburst"  lamps  brilliantly  illuminated  it, 
incidentally  contributing  to  the  already  stove-like  tempera- 
ture, so  that  Mr.  Harrish  was  at  work  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
with  the  windows  wide  open.  His  two  valises  were  spread 
upon  the  bed  in  a  raffle  of  papers,  socks,  collars,  more 
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shirts.  He  looked  up,  starting  violently  at  the  apparition 
of  Jennie  on  the  threshold. 

''Shirts?**  he  ejaculated  in  momentary  bewilderment, 
hearing  her  words.  "Why,  I  didn't — oh,  yes!''  His  eyes 
moved  from  the  girl's  face  to  the  bundle  and  back  again; 
and  he  suddenly  paled,  then  flushed.  "Oh,  yes — of 
course !"  he  said  again,  and  went  on  disjointedly  at  first, 
but  with  increasing  fluency.  "That's  all  right — er — ^just 
put  them  down  somewhere — or  no,  I'll  take  them.  Er — 
how  much  did  you  say  it  would  be?"  And,  having  by 
this  time  recovered  his  poise,  he  went  up  and  took  the 
parcel  from  her  and  deposited  it  on  a  chair  in  an  admira- 
bly cool,  matter-of-fact  manner.  "How  much  did  you 
say  that  laundry  work  would  set  me  back?"  he  inquired 
jocosely.  "Here,  Johnny,  don't  you  want  your  nickel? 
Don't  go  without  your  nickel." 

The  youngster  ran  off,  clutching  the  coin,  and  left  them 
eyeing  each  other  across  the  bundle  on  the  chair. 

After  a  moment,  Harrish  made  a  step  toward  the  door; 
but  Jennie  had  her  hand  on  the  knob  already,  and  herself 
pushed  it  almost  shut,  still  facing  him.  The  man  thrust 
both  hands  in  his  pockets,  watching  her  with  a  smile. 
Then  he  tipped  the  package  off  the  chair  to  the  floor,  smil- 
ing more  widely  still  as  it  burst,  disclosing  only  more 
newspapers  folded  flat. 

"Sit  down,  won't  you  ?"  he  said. 

"No." 

Harrish  did  not  press  her ;  he  set  one  foot  on  the  rung 
of  the  chair,  surveying  her,  openly  covetous,  but  he  made 
no  motion  nearer  her.  "Let  her  take  her  time !"  he  ad- 
vised himself.  And  aloud:  "You  surely  ain't  afraid  of 
me,  girlie  ?"  said  he  softly. 

At  that  minute  Jennie  knew  that  she  was  afraid  of  him. 
The  formless,  inarticulate  sex  terror  invaded  her  for  the 
first — the  only! — ^time  in  her  life,  and  it  took  all  the 
strength  of  her  strong  will  to  master  it;  she  could  have 
fled  from  the  room  in  sheer  panic.    Yet  it  would  be  idle 
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to  say  that  she  was  gailelesslj  unprepared  for  the  adven- 
ture to  take  this  turn;  the  possibility  had  shaped  itself 
in  her  mind,  but  at  close  quarters  it  was  much  uglier  and 
more  formidable  than  she  had  figured  it.  Still  she  did 
not  dream  of  retreat;  instead,  she  assembled  her  reserves 
of  counsel  and  courage. 

''I  wanted  to  see  you  about  something,"  she  said,  not 
quite  so  clearly  and  firmly  as  was  her  habit 

''Sure  I"  said  Harrish,  smiling  again.  He  dropped  his 
negligent  posture,  shoving  the  chair  aside;  he  was  within 
two  feet  of  her. 

Jennie  found  herself  clinging  to  the  doorknob  with  the 
grip  of  death;  her  fingers  ached  with  the  strain.  She 
spoke  swiftly,  interposing  the  words  like  a  shield.  "You 
know  those  people  Mr.  Doane  was  talking  about  this  after- 
noon ?    Those  people  with  the  five  hundred  dollars  ?" 

She  had  guessed  correctly  as  to  the  efficiency  of  this  de- 
fense. It  was  so  far  from  anything  Harrish  had  expected 
that  he  stopped  stockstill  in  complete  amazement.  "Hey  i 
Who?    What  people?    What  are  you  talking  about?" 

Jennie,  with  a  sudden,  unwarranted  rise  of  confidence, 
repeated  the  question.  And,  seeing  comprehension  in  hij 
face,  she  went  on  still  rapidly :  "You  recollect  Mr.  Doane 
didn't  say  their  name?  He  thought  you  knew,  but  you 
didn't?    You  didn't  know  who  he  meant?" 

"Didn't   I?"   said   Harrish,    amused   and   interested; 
well,  supposing  I  didn't,  what  about  it?" 

"I  knew  you  didn't  know  who  he  meant,"  said  Jennie; 
"I  was  watching  you." 

"Watch  me  some  more,  pet    I  like  it" 

''I  know  who  they  are,  though.  I  know  those  people. 
I  can  get  the  five  hundred  for  you,"  said  Jennie,  pre- 
cipitately. She  was  playing  trumps  now,  and  in  the 
stress  of  the  game  her  fear  lessened,  though  Harrish  was 
standing  close  beside  her,  though  there  was  an  alarming 
brightness  in  his  eyes. 

And  in  fact,  the  above  statement  gave  him  pause,  with 
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all  his  amorous  excitement.  "You  can  get  their  five  hun- 
dred ?  You  can  get  it  for  me  ?"  he  said,  his  eyes  on  her, 
at  once  keen  and  tender.  "Say,  do  you  know  how  pret^ 
your  hair  is  ?  So  you  can  get  me  Stepandf etchit's  maw- 
in-law's  five  hundred,  can  you  ?  You  smart  little  queen ! 
Who  said  I  wanted  it  ?    Well,  what  if  you  did  get  it  ?*' 

''Suppose  I  did  get  it,  suppose  I  got  'em  to  invest,  or 
whatever  you  call  it,  I  want  to  know  how  much  there  is  in 
it  for  me  ?"  demanded  Jennie  hardily.  Her  right  bower 
was  down! 

Harrish's  hand  fell  from  her  hair,  which  he  had  just 
tentatively  stroked.  He  actually  recoiled  a  step,  search- 
ing her  face  in  unbounded  curiosity,  wonder,  and  finally 
a  thoroughgoing  satisfaction  and  admiration.     He  swore 

happily.    "By ,  I  knew  you  weren't  one  of  these  come- 

ons,  right  from  the  jump  I  I  knew  it  the  first  time  I  saw 
you.  I  had  a  hunch  right  then  1"  he  burst  out,  and  laughed 
aloud  in  pure  delight.  'How  much  is  there  in  it  for  mef  '* 
he  mimicked  her  joyfully.  "What's  the  matter  with  an 
even  divide,  you  cutie,  you  ?  Here,  don't  get  away  from 
me,  baby — oh,  it's  the  lamps,  hey?  Pshaw,  there  can't 
anybody  see  us.  There's  a  shed  or  something  outside 
there,  right  in  front  of  the  windows.  What's  the  odds, 
anyhow  ?  We  can  clear  out  of  here  to-night,  if  you  say 
so.    Aw,  now  come  here 1" 

"You  let  me  alone  I"  said  Jennie,  in  a  new  tone.  If 
Mr.  Harrish  had  been  the  sharp-eyed  student  of  his  fel- 
low men  that  he  was  normally,  he  would  have  perceived 
a  change  in  her  and  taken  warning.  The  girl  evaded  him 
with  a  lithe  movement,  and,  raising  her  voice,  ever  so 
slightly,  began  plaintively  and  pleadingly:  "Oh,  please, 
Mr.  Harrish — ^please  don't  I  I'm  not  that  kind  of  a  girl — 
truly  I'm  notl    Oh,  please /" 

"Ghreat  goodness,  don't  do  that  I  You'll  start  some- 
thing, if  you  don't  look  out !  What's  got  into  you  t"  ex- 
postulated Harrish,  falling  back  from  her  and  looking  in 
consternation  toward  the  door  which  Jennie  had  care^oUy 
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left  ajar.  "Somebody'll  hear  and  think  I'm — why,  I'm 
not  doing  anything.  What's  the  matter,  little  girl  ?"  He 
spoke  low,  again  drawing  nearer.  "It's  all  right.  I  won't 
if  you  don't  want  me  to,"  he  sighed ;  *T>ut  you're  the  pret- 
tiest thing  in  three  counties." 

"Stay  where  you  are !"  said  Jennie. 

"I  am  staying,  ain't  I,  petsy?  What  you  want  any- 
how?" inquired  Harrish  reproachfully.  "Expect  me  to 
sit  down  and  look  at  you,  when  you  come  here  to  me 
of  yourself?  Why,  a  wooden  man  couldn't  1  Say, 
you've  got  me  going.  Honest,  you  havel  I'll  give  you 
anything  you  want.  I  will!  I'll  show  you  when  we  get 
out  of  this  jay  burg — ^you  bet!  Diamonds,  or  anything 
you  want — don't  care  what  it  is,  'twon't  be  any  too  good 
for  you."  He  waved  a  liberal  gesture.  "I've  got  the 
stuff  to  buy  with — ^you  know  that.  Money?  Say,  I'm 
lined  with  itl  And  there's  plenty  more  where  it  come 
from,  as  long  as  the  sucker  crop  lasts,  and  it  ain't  ever 
given  out  yet.    I'll  show  you  1" 

Jennie  might  well  have  paused  at  this  point  for  a  mo- 
ment of  moral  reflection  on  the  monumental  egotism  of 
man;  but  she  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  She  had  no  taste 
for  moral  reflections,  and  just  now  no  time,  for  her  plan, 
to  be  successful,  required  above  all  to  be  executed 
promptly.  "You  can  quit  that  talk.  I  don't  mean  what 
you  mean;  that's  not  what  I  came  here  for!"  she  said. 
All  at  once,  Harrish  with  a  stunned  sensation,  recognized 
that  it  was  as  if  another,  wholly  different  woman  stood 
before  him,  cold,  peremptory,  absolutely  fearless.  In 
truth,  it  was  another  woman;  it  was  slum-bom  Jennie 
Gushing,  hardened  and  sharpened  beyond  her  years  by 
hideous  experience,  strong  and  cunning,  equally  ready 
with  a  lie  or  a  blow.  "I  know  you  now.  I  know  your 
kind.  You  can't  fool  me  the  way  you've  fooled  the  rest 
of  them — ^you  were  right  about  that!"  the  girl  said,  with- 
out any  show  of  feeling,  except,  it  might  be,  a  faint  con- 
tempt.   "I  thought  that  five  hundred  dollars  would  fetch 
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you  if  you  were  a  crook — and  it  did!  You're  pretty 
eai^."  She  changed  her  tone  again,  addressing  him  witii 
a  kind  of  chilly  venom.  ''Where's  that  money  you  got 
out  of  Mr.  Doane?    Give  it  here!" 

Harrish  gazed  at  her  for  an  instant  in  blank  silence ;  a 
dozen  expressions  crossed  his  face.  At  last,  in  a  half- 
strangled  voice  he  said:  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you 
came  here  offering  to  throw  that  money  to  me,  if  I'd 
give  you  your  rake-off — do  you  mean  to  say  you  just 
wanted  to  find  out  if  I  was V^ 

"Straight  or  not?  .  Yes.  That's  what  I  did  it  for," 
said  Jenine.  "Well,  you  aren't  straight  I  guessed  that 
But  I  wanted  to  know/' 

Harrish  whistled;  then  he  laughed;  then  swore  un- 
der his  breath,  looking  at  her  incredulously,  still  admir- 
ingly.   "Well,  now  you  know,  what's  the  answer  ?" 

"I  say  you  give  me  that  poor  old  man's  money.  It  was 
three  hundred  dollars.     You  give  it  to  mel" 

"Give  it  to  yow/  Well,  well,  well!  Why?"  said  Har- 
rish jocularly. 

"I'll  let  you  know  why!"  retorted  the  slum  girl  omi- 
nously. "You  saw  those  men  outside.  There're  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  'em.  They  all  know  me.  Give  me  that 
money,  or  I'll  scream  out  to  them  for  help,  and  when  they 

come,  I'll  say "  she  finished  in  an  undertone,  with 

swift  and  terribly  plain  words. 

Perhaps  what  Harrish  had  witnessed  and  overheard 
that  very  day,  within  the  hour,  gave  the  threat  additional 
significance;  in  spite  of  him,  he  stood  momentarily 
aghast  "You  will,  hey  ?  That's  what  you'll  tell  'em,  is 
it?"  he  said,  recovering;  "and  how  about  mef  1  suppose 
I'll  be  keeping  quiet  all  that  time !  I  suppose  I'll  not  be 
telling  anything!" 

"Who's  going  to  believe  anything  you  say?  Who's 
going  to  listen  to  you,  the  way  they  all  feel  right  now?" 
said  Jennie^  with  truly  diabolical  penetration*  "Give 
me  that  money !" 
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''Why,  what  do  you  want  with  Grandpa  Doane's  little 
old  three  hundred?  Ain't  I  oflFered  you  a  lot  more  than 
that  already?  That's  straight,  too,  kid.  I'm  in  earnest. 
I  can't  make  you  out!"  said  Harrish,  reluctant  to  aban- 
don his  delusion.    "Aw,  come  on  now — forget  it  1" 

"I  don't  want  anybody  else's  money.  I  want  Mr. 
Doane's  money.  Are  you  going  to  give  it  to  me,  or  do 
you  want  me  to  call  for  help  ?"  And  here,  reading  both 
anger  and  indecision  in  his  expression,  Jennie  judged  it 
well  to  give  him  an  earnest  of  her  intention  by  again 
raising  a  plaintive  remonstrance.     "Oh,  please  don't  do 

that,  Mr.   Harrish!     Please  let  me  go,   sir 1"   she 

wailed  at — a  very  careful  pitch,  however,  with  one  eye 
on  the  door. 

"Here,  stop!  My  God,  quit  that!  Are  you  crazy?" 
interposed  Harrish  in  a  violent  whisper,  turning  pale. 
She  really  would  not  have  been  audible  outside  the  room, 
according  to  Miss  Cushing's  own  calculation,  but  he  was 
too  startled  to  realize  that. 

"Want  me  to  call  ?"  she  repeated  inmiovably ;  the  mere 
spectacle  of  so  much  self-control  carried  a  sinister  con- 
viction. 

Mr.  Harrish  savagely  hauled  out  a  roll  of  yellow  bills, 
and  threw  them  down  before  her.  He  called  her  a  name 
which  the  young  woman  heard  with  placid  indifference. 

"Count  it !"  die  commanded. 

He  counted  it  Jennie  picked  up  the  money  and 
walked  out  of  the  room,  closing  the  door  quietly.  She 
went  out  by  the  rear,  stopping  for  a  chat  with  Mrs.  Riley ; 
a  number  of  the  men  who  trailed  after  Riley  when  he 
went  with  his  lantern  to  get  gasoline,  saw  her  sitting  in 
the  back  kitchen  while  the  older  woman  in  a  rocking^hair 
was  putting  a  youthful  Riley  to  sleep.  Jennie  showed  her 
the  sixty  cents  Mr.  Harrish  had  paid  her  for  doing  up 
half  a  dozen  of  his  shirts. 

"We  had  the  longest  dicker  about  it,"  she  said.  "He 
didn't  want  to  give  me  that  much,  but  I  thought  it  was 
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worth  ten  cents  apiece,  and  I  just  stuck  to  it  Wouldn't 
you  think  a  man  that  makes  as  much  money  as  he  musti 
wouldn't  want  to  beat  a  person  down  that  wayP' 

The  hotel  keeper's  wife  concurred,  opining,  however, 
that  that  was  the  way  Mr.  Harrish  had  made  his  money. 
Jim  had  bought  some  of  the  Allomax  bonds,  and  Jim  said 
Mr.  Harrish  was  a  terribly  smart  business  man. 

"Yes,  he  must  be,"  Jennie  agreed. 

She  went  back  to  the  Doane  house  and  up  to  her  own 
room.  And,  having  shut  the  door  and  pulled  down  the 
curtains,  and  lit  the  candle  in  her  systematic  fashion,  she 
unlocked  the  top  drawer  of  her  gray-painted  bureau,  and 
taking  out  the  envelope  in  which  she  kept  her  own  sav- 
ings— seventeen  dollars — she  bestowed  therein  Hiram 
Doane's  three  hundred.  After  which  she  undressed,  blew 
out  the  light,  and  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly. 
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CHAPTER  I 

The  late  Henry  D.  Meigs^  about  1876,  acquired  a 
large  property,  fields,  pastures,  bits  of  woodland  and  so 
on,  fronting  along  Adams  Boad — ^the  North  Hill — ^which 
he  at  once  s^  about  improving  with  a  residence  for  him- 
self and  his  family  built  in  the  most  magnificent  style 
known  to  that  day.  It  was  of  blue  limestone;  it  had 
a  tower,  a  porte-cochere,  a  staircase  like  that  of  the  Grand 
Opera  in  Paris,  arched  ceilings  and  groups  of  arched 
windows  of  churchly  size,  frescoes,  panelings  and  mir- 
rors of  a  richness  not  excelled  by  any  Pullman  sleeping- 
car,  a  number  of  wooden  porches  added  on  here  and  there 
in  recognition  of  the  deficiencies  of  our  climate,  and 
plumbing  and  heating  facilities  almost  as  inadequate  as 
those  of  the  French  chateaux  of  which  it  was  a  copy. 
It  cost  a  hundred  thousand  dollars;  but  Henry  was  even 
then  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  this  proceeding  which  looked 
like  a  great  piece  of  extravagance,  only  demonstrated 
anew  the  qualities  that  had  made  him  such.  He  lived 
to  see  his  handsome  park  that  he  had  bought  at  farm 
prices  when  the  place  was  too  far  away  and  hard  to  reach 
even  to  be  considered  a  suburb,  worth  by  the  foot  many 
times  what  he  had  given  for  it  by  the  acre,  and  like  "es- 
tates" eagerly  sought  for  and  snapped  up  all  around  him. 
Later  the  socially  elect  came  and  erected  Italian,  Tudor, 
Georgian  and  Colonial  structures,  encompassed  by  most 
beautiful  and  accurate  landscape-gardening;  yet  the 
Meigs  homestead,  as  it  had  by  that  time  come  to  be  called, 
survived  among  them  in  uninmaired  dignity,  a  monumiont 
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to  the  good  luck  or  good  sense  that  had  decided  its  archi- 
tecture and  setting.  It  might  have  been  sold  over  and 
over  again,  at  a  round  profit — Mr.  Meigs  never  bought 
a  thing  in  his  life  that  he  could  not  afterward  have  got 
rid  of  for  a  higher  figure ! — ^but  the  widow  could  not  make 
up  her  mind  to  part  with  it.  She  kept  the  place  closed 
finding  it  too  big  and  lonesome  to  live  in  by  herself,  after 
her  daughter's  marriage  and  during  the  absence  of  her 
son ;  even  on  her  brief  annual  visits  to  the  city,  she  pre- 
ferred stopping  at  a  hotel  where  indeed  she  was  vastly 
more  comfortable  with  her  maid  than  in  the  dreary  old 
bam  of  a  house,  and  was  moreover  spared  the  trouble  of 
opening  and  renovating  it  It  was  of  no  use  to  her,  and 
as  Mrs.  Meigs  would  neither  sell  nor  lease,  it  was  of  no 
use  to  anybody.  There  it  stood  in  a  rising  tide  of  ex- 
pense for  taxes,  repairs,  insurance  and  what-not,  with  the 
Boston  ivy  growing  all  over  the  shutters  in  front,  and  a 
caretaker  hiving  gloomily  somewhere  in  the  servants' 
quarters  at  the  back ;  and  once  or  twice  a  year  'Mr.  Walcott 
would  journey  out  to  look  it  over,  and  presently  report 
a  bill  of  one  hundred  and  twentv-seven  dollars,  thirty-two 
cents,  for  renewing  certain  flashings  and  down-spouts,  or 
that  he  had  had  an  offer  from  the  St.  Aloysius  Orphanage 
trustees,  in  search  of  a  home  for  their  institution.  The 
place  was  roomy  enough  for  almost  any  purpose;  and 
Walcott,  going  out  on  Qie  Adams  Koad  trolley-car  from 
which  as  it  bowled  along,  you  might  catch  far-off  glimpses 
of  the  Meigs  tower  above  intervening  tree-tops,  and  be- 
hold nearer  at  hand  for  several  squares  alongside  tho 
road  the  high  iron  fence  backed  by  thick  shrubbery  that 
bounded  the  park,  had  more  than  once  heard  the  Meigs 
homestead  guessed  to  be  a  sanatorium,  a  girls'  school,  a 
retreat  for  inebriates  or  a  public  charity ! 

Some  of  the  tales  he  repeated  to  a  lady  and  gentleman 
who  accompanied  him  on  his  trip  of  inspection  one  day, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  gentleman,  at  any  rate. 
The  lady  only  smiled  faintly.     They  had  not  taken  thei 
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cars  this  time,  but  were  in  a  hired  hack,  and  she  sat  back 
in  her  comer  enveloped  in  very  elegant  furs,  wraps,  and 
so  on,  and  listened  or  looked  out  of  tiie  window  languidly. 
The  other  visitor,  on  the  contrary,  was  quite  vivacious, 
and  interested  in  everything.  He  was  young,  not  much 
over  thirty,  dark,  active,  slight  and  rather  ^ort,  with  a 
smooth-shaven  face,  regular  features,  thick  waving  black 
hair  and  fine  dark  eyes  that  had  long,  thick  lashes  like  a 
girl's.  About  his  dress  there  was  a  kind  of  finicking  care- 
lessness. Walcott  thought  it  singular  ^at  with  his  clothes, 
his  delicacy  of  build,  and  the  alien  grace  of  his  move- 
ments, he  should  after  all  give  no  impression  of  weak- 
ness or  effeminacy — weakness  and  effeminacy  not  being, 
by  the  way,  the  words  Mr.  Walcott  used.  What  he  really 
said  to  himself  in  honest  and  forcible  and  peculiarly 
American  language  was  that  the  young  fellow  didn't  look 
like  a  sissy  anyhow,  and  tiie  Frenchiness  would  probably 
wear  off  of  him  after  a  while. 

^'I  suppose  it  looks  pretty  raw  and  ugly  to  you  after 
so  many  years  of  Europe.  They've  got  everything  fin- 
ished up  like  a  garden  over  there,  haven't  they  ?"  he  sug- 
gested aloud. 

'That's  what  everybody  says  to  me  the  first  thing," 
said  the  other,  shrugging.  ^'I  don't  know  why  people 
seem  to  think  I'll  be  surprised  and  shocked  and  won't 
be  able  to  endure  it  after  Europe.  They  forget  I  was 
bom  over  here.  I  know  all  about  the  States.  I  haven't 
come  back  to  make  comparisons.  I've  come  back  because 
I  wanted  to — ^hey,  Delicious,  isn't  that  so?"  He  picked 
up  the  lady's  gloved  hand  that  was  resting  on  her  muff, 
and  kissed  it  lightly.  She  withdrew  it  with  an  apologetic 
glance  at  Walcott,  lazily  pleased  and  embarrassed  at 
once. 

He  is  always  calling  me  some  ridiculous  name,  Mr.  Wal- 
cott," she  explained  amiably.  ''And  really  you  know  he 
doesn't  care  a  thing  about  his  own  country ;  he's  just  rest- 
less.    In  two  days  he'll  be  telling  us  aU  how  awful  we 
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are  just  like  all  the  rest  of  them,  when  they  come  back 
home " 

'^Oh,  yes,  that's  the  regulation  pose!"  the  young  man 
interrupted  with  energetic  gestures.  ^'That's  the  very 
rut  I  want  to  keep  out  of.  Restless?  Well,  call  it  that, 
if  you  choose.  We  were  all  painting  the  same  things, 
and  thinking  the  same  thoughts,  and  pattering  the  same 
patter;  we'd  all  been  to  the  same  places,  and  knew  the 
same  people,  and  had  the  same  experiences — oufl'^  He 
threw  out  both  hands.  ^'I  was  smothering  for  a  breath 
of  new  aii^omething,  anything,  no  matter  what  so  that 
it  was  different.  This  last  Salon — ^why,  I  could  have 
walked  through  the  rooms  with  my  eyes  closed  and  told 
you  everything  that  was  in  them.  Eight  hundred  as- 
sorted Streets  in  Algiers,  Cafes  in  Cairo,  Docks  at  Singa- 
pore, Beaches  at  Trouville,  Markets  in  Nuremberg,  Shops 
in  Timbuctoo,  Cloisters  in  Kamschatka;  six  hundred  and 
fifty  portraits  of  Madame  V.;  two  hundred  and  odd  of 
Monsieur  X.;  and  ditto  of  the  little  V's  and  X's — 
imitations  of  Velasquez  and  Sir  Joshua  done  in  ice- 
cream. Twenty-five  thousand  nudes,  "La  Source/' 
"Bain  de  Diane,'*  Matin  apres  la  noce" — ^you  know  the 
kind '' 

"No,  I  don't!"  said  the  lady  hastily,  coloring  over  her 
middle-aged  face  that  was  still  strikingly  handsome — 
whereupon  he  burst  out  laughing  and  told  her  her  name 
was  D.  D.,  Doubly  Delicious! 

They  reached  the  place,  and  turned  in  between  the 
two  lofty,  square  stone  pillars  wound  with  creepers  that 
were  leafless  and  colorless  at  this  time  of  year,  and  fol- 
lowed the  drive  which  circled  among  trees  with  a  flying 
distant  vista  of  the  river  and  the  Kentucky  hills  now 
and  then,  and  at  last  came  up  with  a  grand  sweep  to  the 
porte-cochere.  Farther  along  it  made  a  bend  for  the  con- 
venience of  vehicles  around  a  high  circular  mound  crowned 
with  tufts  of  ornamental  grasses  and  with  the  outlines 
of  the  flower-bedji  that  had  of  old  been  laid  out  geometri- 
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cally  about  its  base  still  visible.     The  young  man  sur- 
veyed it  with  a  queer  expression. 

^^I  had  forgotten  about  that  hillock,"  he  remarked. 
"Probably  you  don't  know  that  it  is  artificial,  Mr.  Wal- 
cott — it  looks  so  natural  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted. 
This  was  the  grave  of  an  Indian  chieftain — ^Logan,  the 
same  that  is  immortalized  in  the  Fourth  Header."  He 
made  a  solemn  gesture,  and  intoned :  "  'Who  is  there 
to  mourn  for  Logan?  Not  onel'  Not  me  anyhow — ^not 
on  your  lifel  I'm  going  to  level  his  grave  if  I  can  per- 
suade my  mother  to  it ^" 

''I  haven't  an  idea  in  the  world  what  you're  talking 
about,  and  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Walcott  has  either.  But 
there  aren't  any  horrid  old  graves  on  the  place,  Mr.  Wal- 
cott, I'm  sure  of  that!"  she  interposed.  She  stood  in 
the  wide  stone-flagged  vestibule,  holding  her  fur  stole 
together  at  the  throat,  and  gathering  her  skirts  out  of 
harm's  way  with  the  other  hand,  a  very  sumptuous  and 
commanding  figure,  and  gazed  around  without  much  ap- 
proval. "How  forlorn  it  does  lookl  Haven't  you  any 
key,  Mr.  Walcott?    How  do  we  get  in?" 

"We  sununon  the  place,"  said  the  young  man,  giving 
a  ferocious  pull  at  the  tarnished  old  bell-handle  and  there- 
by arousing  a  most  melancholy  jingling  in  the  depths  of 
the  house.  "What  ho!  Within  there!  Vassals,  knaves, 
varlets!     What,  the  house,  ho!" 

"Donelson,"  said  the  lady  with  firmness;  ''please  stop 
being  silly !    The  people  will  all  think  we're  crazy." 

"Not  crazy.  You  ought  to  say  nutty/'  said  Donelson. 
"They'll  think  we're  nuts — ^nut-Meigs!  What  do  you 
say,  Mr.  Walcott  ?  Shall  we  gallantly  force  an  entrance, 
battering  down  the  door  and  rushing  in  with  drawn 
swords?  We  can  use  the  hack-driver  for  a  ram;  being 
a  colored  man  it  won't  hurt  him." 

"You  might  dent  the  door,  though,  and  that  would 
cost  something  to  fix,"  said  Walcott  with  gravity.  "If 
you'll  just  wait  here,  Mrs.  Meigs,  I'll  go  round  and  rout 
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out  somebody.  It's  an  old  couple  named  Catlin,  and 
they'ye  got  so  little  to  do,  1  believe  they  sleep  most  of 
the  time.'' 

"Tell  them  the  rightful  heir  is  here.  Tell  them  I've 
returned  to  the  halls  of  my  ancestors " 

"No,  don't,  please,  Mr.  Walcottl"  his  mother  inter- 
rupted anxiously.  "They  wouldn't  understand.  Besides, 
I  think  somebody  is  coming  now.  I  hear  somebody.  Do 
behave,  Don!"  And  true  enough,  old  Catlin  presently 
appeared,  shuffling  in  a  pair  of  carpet-slippers,  and  let 
them  in,  nodding  and  mumbling  some  sort  of  greeting  to 
Walcott,  the  while  he  stared  with  all  his  eyes  at  the  tall 
and  beautiful  and  stately  lady  with  the  gray  hair  and 
the  regal  shoulders,  and  at  the  eccentrically  lively  young 
gentleman,  neither  of  whom,  though  they  were  his  em- 
ployers, he  had  ever  seen  before. 

Mrs.  Meigs  moved  through  the  rooms,  rather  silent, 
with  regretful  eyes.  "I've  only  been  here  once  since 
Marian's  wedding,"  she  sighed.  "How  long  ago  was 
that,  Don  ?  Little  Harry  will  be  nine  his  next  birthday — 
or  ten,  I  don't  remember.  Mildred's  five  or  six.  I  wish 
— I  wish  your  father  could  have  known!  I  wish  he 
could  have  seen  the  children." 

"Marian  was  married  in  '92,  I  think,"  said  the  son 
unsentimentally.  He  did  not  share  his  mother's  tender 
memories,  and  was  too  curious  and  interested  and  full 
of  new  plans  to  be  depressed,  even  by  the  essentially  de- 
pressing spectacle  of  the  empty,  disused  home.  There 
was  dust  on  the  bare  inlaid  floors,  and  in  among  the  scrolls 
and  acanthus  leaves  of  the  white  marble  chimney-pieces 
in  the  parlors;  and  more  dust  on  the  birds  and  foliage 
and  bunches  of  grapes  carved  in  the  black  walnut  panels 
of  the  dining-room  wainscoting;  the  chandeliers  which 
were  all  tassels,  fringes,  pendant  bobs  and  chains  of  cut- 
glass,  the  mirrors  and  pictures  were  swathed  in  pink  mos- 
quito-netting ;  and  some  marble  busts  and  statues  gleamed 
eerily  from  their  niches  similarly  protected.     In  one  cor- 
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ner  of  the  cathedral-like  library  a  collection  of  stuffed 
furniture,  huge  divans  and  serpentine  chairs,  huddled  to- 
gether wrapped  in  sheeting,  and  young  Mr.  Meigs  (to  the 
horror  of  Catlin)  got  out  his  penknife  and  ruthlessly 
ripped  a  hole  in  one  of  the  covers.  "Gk)od  God!"  he 
ejaculated  as  the  crimson  and  gold  brocade  underneath 
came  to  view;  ^'can  such  things  be?"  He  addressed  his 
mother  tragically.  "Did  we  ever  deliberately  live  with 
thatr 

"I  said  you  would  begin  before  long  I"  said  Mrs.  Meigs 
in  a  sort  of  leisurely  triumph;  "of  course  we  lived  with 
it.  You  ought  to  remember  it  perfectly  well.  It  was 
all  the  style  when  your  father  and  I  picked  it  out  And 
those  chairs  are  very  comfortable." 

The  artist  wagged  his  head  with  a  burlesque  groan* 
"And  just  when  I  was  thinking  that  things  weren't  so 
bad  after  all!"  he  announced  mournfully. 

"Them  chairs  could  be  done  over  different,"  observed 
Catlin.  He  afterward  told  his  wife  in  awed  and  also 
scandalized  disapproval  that  he  believed  they  were  going 
to  throw  them  all  away  I  That  young  gentleman,  that 
young  Mr.  Meigs  talked  as  if  everything  in  the  house 
was  no  better  than  junk ;  indeed  junk  was  what  he  called 
it  all  in  so  many  words!  And  tiie  way  he  talked  about 
making  changes  in  the  house  and  grounds  you  could  see 
he  might  just  as  well  go  spreading  money  around  with 
a  shovel  like  dirt — "Which  is  what  he's  used  to  doing 
all  his  life,  anyhow,  I  guess.  He  ain't  any  too  good,  if  / 
know  anything  about  young  men's  looks,"  said  Catlin 
darkly.  Foreseeing  the  end  of  his  own  incumbency  as 
caretaker,  he  was  naturally  not  disposed  to  amiable  or 
lenient  criticism. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Donelson  Meigs  inspected  the  ancestral  do- 
main in  graduaUy  rising  enthusiasm.  It  had  possibili- 
ties, he  declared,  tremendous  possibilities.  "Of  course, 
first  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  old  stuff,  and  refur- 
nish with  some  attention  to  period,  coherence,  compoai- 
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tioiL  In  the  large  drawing-room,  hang  the  walls  with 
ivory-colored  silk,  have  the  chairs  and  settees  in  ivory 
enamel,  caned,  and  the  upholstery  or  draperies  pale  apple- 
green — or  French  gray  and  old  rose  would  do  as  well, 
but  let  it  be  pure  classic,  formal,  cold — ^Adam  style,  you 
know — ^that  sort  of  thing.  That  pair  of  stunning  con- 
sole-tables I  picked  up  at  The  Hague,  at  Van  de  Qroote's 
sale,  they're  satin-wood  with  Angelica  Kaufman  medal 
lions  in  the  panels — the  real  thing,  you  know,  Mother, 
perfectly  stunning — if  we  could  get  a  pair  of  Empire  mir- 
rors to  go  over  them 1"  he  said,  speaking  now  very 

Eteriously.  His  thin,  dark,  spirited  face  glowed ;  he  made 
sweeping,  almost  impassioned  movements  with  his  hands 
which  were  long  and  supple,  and  had  a  look  of  wiry 
strength,  in  odd  contradiction  to  the  rest  of  his  slender 
body.  "The  treatment  of  the  other  rooms  needn't  be  so 
severe;  one  can't  live  with  severities.  English  chintz 
hangings  would  go  well  in  the  breakfast-room,  I  think,  and 
a  little  stout,  substantial,  snug-looking  old  brown  oak — 
a  gate-leg  table  perhaps,  and  an  old  dresser ;  and  we  could 
throw  out  a  sun-room  off  of  it  with  a  lot  of  green  wicker 
furniture,  and  chintz  cushions  and  potted  plants.  Then 
do  away  with  these  sickening  abominations  of  porches,  of 
course,  and  have  terraces.  The  one  to  the  west  with  a 
tiled  floor — or  no!     Stone  flags  would  be  better — stone 

flags  with  a  low  stone  balustrade,  and  flights  of  steps " 

"I  hope  you'll  leave  us  some  money  for  bathrooms," 
said  Mrs.  Meigs,  half  plaintive,  half  philosophical.  Wal- 
cott  looked  at  her  in  sympathy  and  admiration.  He  had 
often  said  that  she  was  the  most  durably  beautiful  woman 
he  had  ever  seen;  and  often  added  to  himself,  as  he  did 
now,  that  it  was  seldom  you  came  across  one,  who,  be- 
sides being  beautiful  was  a  practical  and  reasonable  per- 
son with  whom  it  was  always  refreshingly  easy  to  get 
along.  "And  that's  more  than  you  can  say  for  some  of 
the  family,"  he  commented  inwardly,  thinking  of  Miss 
Donelson,  and  observing  the  son  of  the  house  with  some 
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uneasiness.  It  was  unusual  and  not  wholly  reassuring  to 
find  a  man  so  interested  in  these  domestic  ^^frills";  ac- 
cording to  Walcott's  code  and  to  the  code  of  ninety-nine 
American  men  out  of  a  hundred,  the  house  and  its  trap- 
pings belonged  distinctly  to  the  feminine  province.  What 
would  Henry  D.  Meigs  have  thought?  Henry  D.  proba- 
bly didn't  known  Adam's  style  from  Eve's  style,  and 
wouldn't  have  given  a  Something  for  either  one!  Yet 
this  young  fellow  had  a  queer,  fugitive  resemblance  to 
his  father;  he  was  no  fool,  at  any  rate. 

"I  don't  believe  you  care  very  much  for  interior  deco- 
ration, Mr.  Walcott,"  said  young  Meigs  at  this  point, 
suddenly  turning  a  glance  of  rather  disconcerting  sharp- 
ness upon  him;  and  he  smiled  openly  at  the  older  man's 
momentary  confusion. 

"Well,  I  don't,  I'm  afraid,"  Walcott  confessed,  recov- 
ering ;  **the  only  kind  of  interior  decoration  I'm  competent 
to  pass  on  is  the  kind  you  make  with  a  cook-book." 

"Oh,  I  don't  make  anything  nowadays.  I  haven't 
cooked  for  years,"  answered  the  lady  simply.  "And  that 
reminds  me,  Don,  I  have  that  luncheon  for  half -past  one, 
and  I  have  to  get  back  to  the  Saint  Simon  ,in  time  to 
dress." 

"We've  been  all  over  most  of  it  anyhow,  Delicious.  Of 
course  the  plumbing  and  the  new  heating  engines  or  what- 
ever they  are,  and  the  place  for  the  servants  and  all  that, 
the  architect  will  know  about,"  said  Donelson,  vaguely. 
"Everybody's  always  stupendously  comfortable  in  this 
country.  One  doesn't  have  to  trouble  one's  head  about 
that.  There's  one  thing  very  evident,  though,  and  that 
is  I  can't  take  the  tower-room  for  my  studio.  The  light's 
distracting — ^windows  on  all  sides!  We  might  as  well 
keep  it  for  billiards;  or  let  Marian  take  it  for  the  chil- 
dren's playroom.  They  couldn't  disturb  anybody  up 
there." 

"Mercy,  Donelson,  if  they  fell  head  over  heels  out 
of  the  windows  and  broke  their  necks 1" 
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^'YeSy  that  would  be  what  one  might  call  upsetting/' 
said  the  son  frivolously.  ^^Anyhow  I'll  have  to  get  a 
studio  downtown.     When  is  Marian  coming?" 

Mrs.  Meigs  did  not  know  when  Marian  was  coming. 
You  could  never  be  certain  of  Marian  from  one  week  to 
the  next,  she  averred  resignedly.  ^^And  then  just  now, 
she  is  all  torn  up  in  her  mind  over  losing  this  perfectly 
wonderful  French  maid  she's  had  for  the  last  two  years/' 
she  explained  further,  while  settling  herself  in  the  car- 
riage. ''Marie  is  going  to  be  married.  I  suppose  Marian 
wiU  stop  in  New  York  and  buy  her  a  trousseau — she's 
really  very  fond  of  her.  She  says  she'll  never  find  an- 
other like  Marie.  I  believe  she's  going  to  get  some  friend 
of  hers  to  fill  the  place  temporarily  anyhow " 

''I  shouldn't  have  thought  any  of  Marian's  friends 
would  take  such  a  position/'  said  Donelson.  ''You  sur- 
prise me.    What's  tiie  lady's  name?" 

"I  didn't  mean  Marian's  friends,  I  meant  Marie's 
friends.  Of  course  Marian  hasn't  any  friends  that  would 
be  ladies'  maids.  If  they  lost  everything  and  had  to  make 
their  own  living,  they  would  probably  prefer  going  into 
an  office  or  something  like  that.  Why,  her  name  is — 
Well,  I've  forgotten  it,  Don.  It's  of  no  consequence  any- 
how. Marian  said  ehe  was  a  nice  respectable  young 
woman  that  Marie  knew — ^not  French,  though.  One  can't 
have  everything,  you  know.  I  think  she  comes  from 
the  country  somewhere.  She's  been  in  the  manicuring 
and  hairdressing  rooms  at  the  Saint  Simon  for  some  time 
— I  suppose  that's  how  Marie  came  to  know  her;  we  al- 
ways stop  there.  Marian  said  that  Marie  had  written 
to  her  and  arranged  everything,  but  she  wants  me  to  go 
and  see  her.  I  really  haven't  had  the  time  yet,"  Mrs. 
Meigs  concluded,  shrugging  herself  more  deeply  into  her 
furs. 


CHAPTER   II 

Eably  that  spring  the  alterations  and  improvements 
were  began  at  the  Meigs'  homestead  and  progressed  with 
great  vigor  and  expense  for  some  six  months,  toward  the 
last  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Donelson 
Meigs  himself.  Although  he  had  been  at  unlimited  pains 
to  see  that  the  architect  carried  out  his  ideas  upon  the 
plansy  talking  with  his  accustomed  fire  and  insistence  and 
some  technical  knowledge  about  "mass,"  "proportion,** 
"profile,"  et  cetera,  he  had  not  taken  much  interest  in  the 
prosaic  details  of  tearing  down  and  bricking  up,  laying 
new  fioors,  cutting  new  holes,  and  introducing  all  manner 
of  pipes  and  wires  therein.  But  as  soon  as  the  result  of 
these  unpicturesque  activities  began  to  show — and  it  must 
be  allowed  it  did  credit  to  Donelson's  taste — all  his  zest 
revived.  There  was  hardly  a  day  when  he  might  not  be 
seen — in  outing  clothes  of  a  dashing  cut  which  he  had 
had  made  for  the  purpose  and  which  were  noticeably  be- 
coming to  him — ^here,  there  and  everywhere  about  the 
house  and  grounds,  directing,  experimenting,  ordering, 
sometimes  actually  throwing  off  his  coat  and  lending  a 
hand  in  his  impatience,  as  when  they  set  the  sundial  in 
the  walled  garden,  or  seizing  a  spade  from  the  nearest 
workman  and  delving  into  the  ground  himself  when  he 
wanted  to  make  sure  of  the  location  of  some  fiower-bed, 
border,  or  shrub.  The  men,  both  laborers  and  bosses,  liked 
him;  they  were  neither  amused  nor  wearied  nor  offended 
by  his  earnestness  and  eagerness  and  his  imperative  ways. 
He  contrived,  intentionally  or  not,  to  establish  an  ex- 
traordinary intimacy,  in  which  they  were  made  to  feel 
themselves  not  his  equals,  yet  certainly  not  his  inferiors ; 

and  under  its  spell^  they  did  his  bidding  amiably  and 
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respectfully.  Walcott,  who  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  all 
through  the  winter,  and  who  remembered  the  elder  Meigs 
about  whom  there  were  many  interesting  stories  still  eur- 
rent|  thought  he  detected  in  some  traits  of  the  young 
prince  of  dollars  a  strong  strain  of  the  dollar  monarch 
his  father;  not  ten  years  of  foreign  countries,  or  what 
might  have  been  in  effect  a  hundred  years  of  difference 
in  education  and  environment  could  efface  it. 

"They  say  Mr.  Meigs  was  a  great  man  to  handle  other 
men/'  the  agent  remarked  in  confidence.  "I  mean  to 
make  them  do  what  he  wanted  without  antagonizing  them. 
That's  a  gift.  And  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  young  fellow 
had  it,  too.  Just  because  he's  fooled  away  a  lot  of  time 
trying  to  paint  pictures  and  design  buildings  and  all  that, 
nobody  needs  to  conclude  that  that  boy's  not  bright.  He 
comes  down  here  to  the  office  every  now  and  then  and 
does  as  good  a  day's  work  as  anybody.  It's  the  greatest 
pity  in  the  world  he  didn't  have  to  work  for  his  living — 
it's  an  awful  pity  1"  Walcott  wound  up  with  a  sigh.  "He'd 
have  been  as  big  a  man  as  his  father.  Bigger,  I  believe, 
because  there  are  bigger  opportunities  nowadays." 

*Well,  sir,"  said  the  companion  to  whom  this  was  ad- 
dressed ;  "I've  got  an  increasing  respect  for  any  rich  man's 
son  that  stays  straight."  He  made  a  gesture  with  his 
open  hand.  "That's  all.  Just  stays  straight.  Don't  need 
to  be  smart,  don't  need  to  be  anything  in  particular — I'm 
satisfied  to  see  one  of  these  boys  that's  had  everything  all 
his  life,  and  never  done  a  stroke  of  work — I'm  satisfied 
if  he  just  turns  out  decent,  and  something  like  a  man. 
Boys  that  quit  school  when  they're  fourteen  and  go  to 
running  errands  and  sweeping  out  the  office  because 
they've  got  to  help  at  home,  like  I  did,  don't  have  much 
dhwce  to  go  wrong.  They're  too  busy  rustling  three 
meals  a  day.  But  it  takes  a  lot  of  character  for  any  rich 
boy  to  get  by.     A  lot  of  character." 

What  view  Donelson  himself  would  have  taken  of  these 
endorsements,  would  be  matter  for  entertaining  specula- 
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tion.  Perhaps  they  would  have  amused  hiin^  perhaps 
made  him  a  little  melancholy;  but  either  way,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  would  have  heard  them  with  a  laugh. 
He  was  always  ready  to  laugh  at  himself;  and  whatever 
his  real  estimate  of  his  own  parts  and  character,  nothing 
could  be  more  certain  than  that  he  would  not  knowingly 
reveal  it.  '^I  don't  like  to  see  people  undress  themselves 
in  public,"  Don  once  said.  And  he  lived  up  to  that 
theory  so  thoroughly,  that  in  his  thirty-second  year,  after 
several  seasons  in  society,  although  he  had  met  countless 
people  and  made  friends  of  them  aU,  and  had  visited  at 
their  homes,  danced  at  their  balls,  given  them  studio- 
teas,  philandered  agreeably  with  all  the  women  and  gone 
to  racing-meets,  the  opera,  fashionable  clubs  and  water- 
ing-places by  the  score,  although  the  universal  verdict 
was  that  he  was  invariably  well-dressed,  well-mannered, 
good-looking  (in  fact,  quite  distinguished)  and  by  no 
means  dull,  and  could  really  paint  very  nice  pictures — 
sometimes  even  selling  one,  or  getting  an  order !— in  spite 
of  all  this,  it  was  noted  on  all  sides  that  nobody  ever 
knew  Donelson  Meigs. 

He  found  himself  as  popular  as  usual  during  this  term 
of  waiting  till  the  house  should  be  finished.  Mrs.  Meigs 
and  the  rest  of  the  family,  according  to  their  wont,  spent 
the  cold  months  in  Florida  and  the  Bermudas,  ihe  hot 
ones  at  their  seashore  place,  with  jaunts  to  the  Yellow- 
stone and  Panama  in  between,  and  occasional  roostings 
for  a  week  or  so  at  the  Saint  Simon  on  their  flights  across 
the  country.  Donelson  rented  a  bachelor  apartment  down- 
town which  he  furnished  out  of  the  huge  trunks  and  pack- 
ing-boxes that  ere  long  followed  him  from  abroad.  Si- 
multaneously there  appeared  a  spare,  sallow,  silent,  sur- 
passingly efficient  gentleman  in  evening-clothes  (except 
for  a  waistcoat  pin-striped  crosswise  in  black  and  green) 
accompanied  by  a  correspondingly  neat  and  staid  person 
in  black  with  an  apron — Jones  and  Mrs.  Jones,  butler 
and  cook  respectively,  who  were  to  take  charge  of  Mr. 
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Meigs  and  make  him  comfortable  until  such  time  as  th» 
Adams  Road  establishment  required  them.  Before  long 
everybody  knew  Jones  and  Mrs,  Jones,  "by  their  works," 
as  the  artist  said,  almost  as  well  as  he  himself  was  known. 
He  continued  his  studio-teas,  varying  them  with  charm- 
ing little  dinners,  informal  breakfasts,  suppers  after  the 
theater  when  the  champagne  was  always  iced  to  perfec- 
tion, and  the  salads,  game  pie  and  jellied  salmon  reached 
an  unrivaled,  an  Olympian  excellence,  Jones  perform- 
ing at  the  sideboard  and  his  wife  in  the  kitchen  with 
equal  skill.  Setting  aside  these  substantial  attractions, 
Donelson  was  perhaps  at  his  best  as  a  host ;  he  liked  peo- 
ple to  come  and  enjoy  and  praise  his  good  things,  and 
admire  his  old  carved  oak  and  tapestries  and  armor  and 
pewter  and  blue  china  and  the  hundred  and  one  studio 
properties  he  had  collected. 

"It's  absolutely  without  risk,  you  know,"  he  said  smil- 
ingly to  one  young  -lady. 

She  looked  at  him  innocently  puzzled.  "Without  risk, 
Mr.  Meigs?" 

"Yes.  You  don't  have  to  sit  to  me,  or  buy  anything 
to  encourage  struggling  talent  I  don't  have  to  struggle, 
and  I  have  no  talent  Admire  freely.  Miss  Garrard,  and 
be  as  nice  to  me  as  you  choose!  No  obligation  is  in- 
curred." 

"I  don't  think  you're  being  very  nice  to  me/*  the  girl 
retorted  with  a  good  deal  of  shy  spirit.  "As  if  I  would 
come  here  with  an  axe  to  grind,  or  suspect  you  of  want- 
ing to  grind  one !" 

She  was  a  pretty  little  thing,  one  of  the  season's  de- 
butantes, very  pink  and  white,  blonde  and  dainty  like 
the  porcelain  shepherdesses  of  Donelson's  collection  in 
the  comer  cabinet;  and  in  a  light  evening  dress  with  a 
little  scarf  thrown  around  her  bare  shoulders,  as  she 
perched  on  the  arm  of  his  antique  chair,  she  herself  of- 
fered a  picture  which,  as  now  suddenly  occurred  to  Mr. 
Heigs^  it  would  be  highly  agreeable  to  paint.     He  said 
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80  at  once,  with  boyish  directness — "And  we'll  pretend 
we  never  mentioned  axes,  or  hinted  at  any  unpleasant 
things  before  that,  eh?" 

She  laughed  and  colored,  well  pleased.  "You  know  I 
think  that  was  a  horrid  thing  to  say.  It  sounded  so 
cynical/* 

'It  wasn't  meant  cynically,"  said  Donelson  with 
earnestness,  not  aware  that  his  explanations  were,  to  tell 
the  truth,  rather  disappointing  to  the  young  lady  who 
did  not  in  the  least  dislike  the  attentions  of  a  dark  cynic, 
ten  years  her  senior,  who  had  undoubtedly  ^seen  Uf e  1 
"The  fact  is  I've  known  so  many  poor  fellows — real  ar- 
tists, I  mean,  men  that  could  paint  all  around  me  blind- 
folded— I've  seen  so  many  of  them  put  to  such  pitiful 
shifts.     Doing  society,  you  know — and  all  this  sort  of 

thing "  he  waved  toward  the  other  half  of  the  room 

— "tiiat  in  their  hearts  they  didn't  care  a  rap  for,  just 
to  keep  in,  to  keep  themselves  before  the  public,  to  get 
a  chance  to  do  somebody  and  make  a  little  something, 

you  know ?    I've  seen  so  much  of  it,  it  seems  as  if 

in  conscience  my  position  ought  to  be  made  plain  anyhow. 
I'm  just  an  amateur,  I'll  never  be  anything  else." 

Miss  Garrard  looked  down,  murmuring  something  about 
thinking  he  painted  just  like  anybody — ^that  is,  not  a 
bit  amateurishly.  And  they  fell  silent,  surveying  the 
scene  which,  the  moment  before,  Donelson  had  called 
"this  sort  of  thing."  He  had  been  giving  a  dinner  for 
the  Macreadys  on  one  of  their  periodical  passages  through 
town.  There  was  Marian,  tall  and  nonchalantly  superb 
in  a  French  creation  of  white  satin,  white  lace,  white 
chifFon,  with  startling  interpolations  of  black  fur.  There 
was  Francis,  her  husband,  tall  likewise,  and  beginning 
to  be  stout,  florid,  slightly  bald,  looking  on  ne  pent  pliLS 
English  (Don  said)  in  his  white  dinner  waistcoat  with 
his  glass  in  his  eye,  methodically  absorbing  an  iced  li- 
queur. There  was  Captain  Rennslaw  of  the  Fifty-first 
now  stationed  across  the  river  at  Fort  Williams;  and  Jack 
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Hallaniy  whom  the  host  intended  to  ask  to  sing  presently. 
Jack  had  a  nice  tenor,  and  Mr.  Meigs  himself  was  a  capi- 
tal hand  at  improvising  accompaniments  on  the  guitar — 
"A  studio  accomplishment,"  he  would  say  in  his  style 
of  making  light  of  everything  he  did;  '^it  imparts  that 
Bohemian  atmosphere  that  people  expect  That's  why 
Vve  acquired  it  I  like  everything  to  be  correct,  stage- 
setting,  costume  (youVe  remarked  my  black  velvet  coat, 
I  hope?)  and  accessories.  If  you  hear  a  tapping  at  the 
door,  it  will  be  Mimi  with  her  candle  blown  out — or 
maybe  Sappho — or  the  tailor  with  a  bill  ten  months  old. 
Don't  be  scandalized.  It's  all  a  fake  I  I  arranged  it 
beforehand.  The  tailor  is  Mr.  McGonigle  our  janitor 
dressed  for  the  part  Sappho's  his  wife,  a  perfectly  re- 
spectable woman  (or  McGonigle  will  know  the  reason 
why,  bedad!)  and  they  have  five  children.  I  say,  don't 
be  alarmed,  ladies  and  gentlemen!  In  spite  of  the  gen- 
uine Latin  Quarter  environment,  we  will  present  noth- 
ing that  could  possibly  offend  the  most  fastidious.  With 
your  kind  permission  I  will  now  execute — which  is  a 
form  of  murder! — a  charming  little  French  trifle — the 

words  are  my  own "    And  with  a  resounding  chord 

on  the  guitar,  the  artist  would  break  into  song  in  a  bary- 
tone voice  of  medium  quality — "medium,  like  everything 
else  about  me,"  he  used  to  describe  it. 

This  time,  however,  before  he  could  signal  to  young 
Hallam,  Mrs.  Macready  spoke  across  the  room,  catching 
his  eye.  "Don,  don't  you  really  think  you  ought  to  have 
a  waitress?  When  you  entertain,  you  know?  Now  to- 
night there  were  only  six  of  us  at  table,  and  you  saw  how 
busy  Jones  was.  Butlers  don't  like  to  have  to  hurry 
around  that  way.  It's  too  much  like  a  restaurant,  and 
they  don't  think  it's  good  style." 

"Well,  it  would  be  very  painful  to  me  to  offend  Jones's 
sense  of  propriety,"  said  Donelson  solemnly;  ^still  I  can 
scarcely  alter  my  way  of  living  to  please  Jones.  I  can 
only  go  and  weep  in  secret " 
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^'YoB,  but  suppose  he  and  his  wife  got  dissatisfied  and 
left?  You  know  Mama's  counting  on  them  when  we  get 
into  the  house/' 

"There're  just  as  good  butlers  at  large  as  ever  were 
caught.    Have  a  whie^ey  and  fizz.  Jack?" 

The  British  ex-diplomat  launched  a  remark  at  the  com- 
pany impartially.  "Doesn't  make  any  difference  where 
you  go  in  the  States,  or  who  you  meet,  everybody  always 
begins  talking  about  the  servants,  sooner  or  later,"  said 
Francis  sententiously.  He  adjusted  his  eyeglass  and 
chose  a  cigar  with  minute  care. 

"Where  do  you  get  'em,  anyhow?  Butlers,  I  mean?" 
Captain  Bennslaw  wanted  to  know. 

"Thinking  of  setting  up  an  establishment,  Bence  ?" 

''Well,  there  aren't  so  many  good  butlers  roaming  about 
loose  as  you  think,  Don.  So  often  they  drink  or  some- 
thing. And  the  good  ones  can  get  positions  so  easily, 
they're  the  haughtiest  creatures  you  ever  saw!  Jinunie 
Harper  said  he  interviewed  one  that  wanted  to  know 
wheflier  Cincinnati  wasn't  a  soft-coal  city;  and  when 
Jim  had  to  admit  it  was,  the  man  said  he  couldn't  con- 
sider it  for  an  instant,  "  'Soft  coal  is  so  difficult,  sir,  the 

soot  and  dirt,  you  know,  sir 1'  "    You  ought  to  hear 

Jimmie  tell  it.  What  was  that  you  were  saying.  Cap- 
tain Bennslaw?  Why,  you  get  them  at  places  in  New 
York,  generally.  At  least  we  always  have.  Jimmie  got 
these  two  for  us.  He  had  a  chance  to  get  a  splendid  pair 
a  year  ago  if  Don  had  come  home  when  he  said  he  was 
coming.  But  he  put  it  off  another  year,"  said  Marian 
with  reproach  in  her  voice;  "so  of  course,  they  had  to 
take  another  place."  She  considered  a  second,  tapping 
her  pursed  lips  with  one  finger  on  which  a  marquise  ring 
blazed  royally.  "I'll  speak  to  Jennie.  She's  going  to 
do  my  head  for  me  to-morrow.  She  might  come  herself. 
I'm  sure  she  can  wait    She  can  do  anything." 

"You  mean  Jennie  that  used  to  be  at  the  Saint  Simon  ? 
Oh,  /  know  her!"  said  Miss  Garrard;  "she's  going  around 
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to  private  houses  now.  She's  splendid.  Did  you  ever 
have  her  do  that  massage  she  gives  ?  Mama  says  it's  the 
most  soothing  thing.  She  just  taps,  you  know — it's  per- 
fectly wonderful,  Mama  says.'' 

''Better  ask  What's-her-name — ^Marie — that  other  one 
you  had,"  Mr.  Macready  advised  his  wife.  "Too  much 
hi^-flky  about  Jennie,  as  you  say  over  here." 

"Too  much  high'sJcy ?"  inquired  Jack  Hallam  with 

a  look  of  bewilderment;  then  he  caught  Donelson's  eye, 
and  was  incontinently  attacked  by  a  severe  fit  of  cough- 
ing, "As  we  say  over  here — ^to  be  sure — oh,  yes!  Too 
much  high-sky!    That's  just  the  way  we  talk  over  here!" 

Mrs.  Macready  flushed,  glancing  at  the  two  young 
men.  "Frank's  attempt  at  what  he  imagines  to  be  our 
slang  are  simply  tragic,"  she  declared,  trying  to  laugh. 
"If  he  lived  here  a  hundred  years  he'd  never  get  it  right. 
I  don't  know  where  he  picks  up  the  things  he  says.  Where 
did  you  pick  that  up,  Frank  ?  It  doesn't  mean  anything. 
It's  not  one  atom  American — not  one  little,  tiny  atom!" 

"Oh,  isn't  it?"  said  the  gentleman,  tranquilly.  "Any- 
how, you  know  what  I  mean."  He  addressed  his  brother- 
in-law.  "The  girl's  fizzing,  y'know,  Don — looks  like  a 
duchess.  You  don't  want  a  duchess  handing  the  pota- 
toes, y'know.     Better  ask  Marie  to  get  you  somebody." 

"It  appears  I  am  to  have  a  waitress  whether  or  no," 
said  Don,  grimacing.  "But  just  now  I'm  lost  Who's 
Jennie  and  who's  Marie?  Which  of  'em's  which,  in 
short?" 

'Marie's  my  maid  that  I  had  for  two  years,  and  then 
she  went  and  got  married  last  fall.  Married  a  plumber 
named  Fassig — I  suppose  he's  German — did  you  ever 
hear  of  anything  so  funny?  They  live  in  a  tiny  three- 
room  house  in  Murphyville — ^you  know  that's  that  set- 
tlement of  little  cheap  houses  at  the  beginning  of  Adams 
Boad.  You  drive  through  it  every  time  you  go  out  to 
the  house,"  explained  his  sister.  "They  live  tiiere  and 
are  perfectly  blissfully  happy.    I  dare  say  Marie's  a  good 
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housekeeper ;  she's  very  clever  and  then  being  French,  you 
know " 

"Well,  am  I  to  tear  Marie  from  her  plumber  to  come 
and  wait  on  me  ?  How  brutal  I  And  think  what  a  hide- 
ous revenge  the  plumber  could  take!  He'd  come  around 
here  and  do  something  diabolical  to  the  pipes,  and  the 
next  day  I'd  be  found  drowned  in  my  own  bath-tub " 

"No,  no,  Donelson,  do  be  sensible!  Marie  knows  peo- 
ple that  want  such  positions,  that's  all.  She  got  me  Jen- 
nie. Of  course  I  only  had  Jennie  two  months,  because 
she  didn't  want  to  go  to  Pasadena  with  us,  but  she  was 
very  good.  So  sweet  to  the  children,  too.  She'd  be  ideal 
if  you  could  get  her,  Don.  What  is  it?  What  are  you 
all  laughing  about?" 

The  party  broke  up  an  hour  or  so  later  with  one  or 
two  final  joking  references  to  Donelson's  prospective 
waitress ;  and  as  they  drove  back  to  their  quarters  at  the 
Saint  Simon  after  having  convoyed  Miss  Garrard  to  her 
home,  Mr.  Francis  George  Lyell  Sloane-Macready  deliv- 
ered himself  of  an  opinion  to  Mrs.  Francis  George,  which 
would  indicate  a  much  greater  degree  of  astuteness  in  the 
gentleman  than  his  handsome,  placid,  almost  expression- 
less face  led  one  to  suspect.  "Donelson's  very  restless  and 
unhappy — disappointed  about  having  that  last  picture 
rejected.  'Madonna  and  Child,'  y'know?  They  rejected 
it." 

"Did  they  ?  Oh,  poor  Don !  He's  had  that  happen  so 
often !" 

"Yes.  Hard  blow,  and  he  took  it  all  standing.  Pre- 
tends he  doesn't  care,  and  keeps  on  making  fun  of  him- 
self, but  he  feels  it  just  the  same." 

"I  think  it's  horrid  of  their  old  committees,"  said  Mrs. 
Macready  indignantly.  "Just  look  at  the  daubs  they  do 
let  in!" 

"Don't  know  much  about  it  myself,"  observed  her  hus- 
band. "Painting  and  that,  y'know.  But  I'm  sorry  for 
Don.    Artists  are  such  queer  fellows  anyhow — always  all 
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the  way  up  or  all  the  way  down,  and  you  never  know 
what  they  may  do  next." 

'*I  wish  he'd  get  settled.  I  wish  he'd  marry  somebody. 
He  was  rather  attentive  to  Edith  Garrard  this  evening, 
don't  you  think!  He's  going  to  paint  her.  Of  course 
Edith's  delighted.  She'd  be  a  nice  wife  for  him;  she 
wouldn't  care  if  he  never  got  a  picture  accepted." 

Mr.  Macready  grunted. 

"I  wish  Don  would  take  a  fancy  to  her — or  to  any  nice 
girl.    He  ought  to  be  married." 

"If  that's  the  way  you  feel,  Marian,"  said  Donelson's 
brother-in-law  with  deliberation,  "my  advice  to  you  is  to 
go  slow.  You  don't  always,  y'know ;  but  you'd  better  this 
time.  Don't  throw  any  wives  at  his  head.  And  don't 
hunt  up  too  many  good-looking  waitresses  either,"  pro- 
nounced Mr.  Macready  in  tones  of  Delphic  significance. 
"You  might  find  you'd  saddled  the  wrong  horse." 


CHAPTER   III 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  the  residents  of 
Murphyville,  who  were  accustomed  to  see  the  carriages 
and  during  the  last  year,  the  newly  arrived  automobiles 
of  Society  whirling  through  their  humble  thoroughfare 
on  the  way  to  the  Country  Club  and  to  various  Adams 
Boad  and  North  Hill  homes,  beheld  with  much  specu- 
lation one  of  the  best  known  of  the  latter  class  of  equip- 
ages stopping  in  front  of  Fassig's.  It  was  young  Mr. 
Meigs's  new  four-thousand-dollar  Mercedes,  in  fact;  and 
that  gentleman  got  out  and  handed  his  sister  out,  and 
said  to  the  remaining  passenger:  "I  suppose  you  don't 
care  particularly  about  calling  on  ex-ladies'-maids,  Mr. 
Walcott?  We  won't  be  more  than  ten  minutes.  Would 
you  rather  go  on  to  the  house,  or  just  wait  here  ?" 

Mr.  Walcott  said  he  would  as  lief  wait ;  and  Mr.  Meigs 
turned  to  the  door  where  his  sister  was  already  ringing 
the  gong  affixed  to  the  middle  panel  of  it.  ^'Marie  ar- 
ranged that,  I  know*'  she  said,  nodding  toward  the  win- 
dow which  bore  in  white  letters  the  legend :  "HERMAN 
FASSIG,  PLUMBING  AND  SEWER  TAPPING"; 
within  it  represented  a  charming  hijou  bathroom  with 
white  tiles  and  porcelain  glistening  purely,  fittings  of 
crystal  and  burnished  metal,  and  a  rose-pink  rug  on  the 
floor.     "It  looks  just  like  her,"  Mrs.  Macready  said. 

"Do  I  look  clean?"  inquired  Donelson,  with  an  elabo* 
rate  parade  of  nervousness. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  tall  young  woman  who  had 
rather  the  air  of  a  trained  nurse  in  a  plain  gray  linen 
dress  with  a  white  collar  and  apron,  and  with  her  pale 
blond  hair  shaped  into  a  smooth  and  compact  coronet 
above  her  straight  white  forehead.     She  smiled  with  a 
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kind  of  grave  and  deep  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
Macready  on  the  doorstep,  looked  at  her  brother,  looked 
past  him  at  the  motor-car  around  which  a  dozen  chil- 
dren  were  already  gathered  chattering  and,  seeing  Walcott 
on  the  front  seat  alongside  the  chauffeur,  smiled  again 
recognizingly.  He  himself  uttered  a  surprised  exclama- 
tion, leaned  forward  to  get  a  better  view  of  her,  and 
nodded  in  his  turn  good-naturedly. 

"Well,  Jennie  1"  said  Mrs.  Macready,  kindly  but 
briskly;  "you're  at  home  to-day,  I  see.  Did  you  tell 
Marie?    Is  she  here?" 

"Oh,  yes,  madame.  She  hasn't  been  feeling  very  well 
the  last  few  days,  so  I've  been  staying  home  what  time 
I  could  spare,  to  help  her,"  said  Jennie,  in  her  pleasant 
oontralto.  She  led  them  along  the  cramped  little  pas- 
sage at  the  side  of  the  shop,  past  a  similarly  cramped 
flight  of  stairs,  to  a  small,  unexpectedly  bright  kitchen 
at  the  rear.  The  nickel  platings  of  tibe  stove  winked 
back  the  sunlight  vigorously;  there  was  blue  and  white 
oil-cloth  on  the  floor,  a  clean  curtain  at  the  window.  On 
the  sill  a  pot  of  scarlet  geranium  bloomed  lustily,  and  a 
canary  swung  and  sang  in  its  cage  above.  Marie,  a  trifle 
peaked  and  sallow,  and  certainly  not  so  trig  of  figure  as 
of  old,  came  forward  to  greet  her  late  mistress.  The 
latter  made  a  mental  note  that  there  was  going  to  be  an- 
other Fassig,  Herman  or  Marie,  in  four  or  five  months. 
("Poor  thing,  I  hope  she'll  get  through  all  right,  and 
have  an  easy  time  1  But  what  any  girl  in  her  position 
wants  to  get  married  for  passes  me!"  thought  the  kind- 
hearted  lady.) 

They  talked  in  French,  slipping  into  it  naturally  and 
easily.  Jennie,  not  understanding  a  word  of  it,  was  still 
not  ill  at  ease.  She  sat  down  by  the  window  with  a  piece 
of  sewing  upon  which  she  had  evidently  been  busy  when 
called  to  the  door.  Donelson  took  the  neat  white-painted 
wooden  chair  she  silently  placed  for  him,  feeling  oddly 
somewhat  awkward  and  in  the  way,  but  interested  to  a 
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degree  that  surprised  himself.  The  incident,  as  a  whole, 
was  rather  unusual  and  picturesque  to  happen  in  this 
stolidly  utilitarian  American  town,  he  thought  with  a 
smile.  There  was  an  old-world  flavor  about  it.  His  sister, 
than  whom  a  finer  figure  of  the  great  lady  could  not  be 
imagined,  visiting  an  old  servant;  Marie  with  her  peas- 
ant's face,  her  correct  bearing,  respectful  and  self-respect- 
ing; the  little  blue  and  white  and  shining  kitchen;  the 
tall  girl  in  gray — she  was  as  tall  as  himself — ^with  her 
head  bent  over  her  needle;  'the  flowers  making  a  single 
blotch  of  strong  color;  what  a  good  genre  study — ^what  a 
bully  study!  he  thought  enthusiastically.  That  girl  had 
a  good  profile — a  fine,  firm  profile ;  unconsciously  she  had 
posed  herself  absolutely  right!  Suddenly  he  felt  as  if 
he  wanted  to  paint,  for  the  first  time  in  weeks — for  the 
first  time,  indeed,  since  that  miserable  failure  of  his  ^^Mor 
donna  and  Child/'  Then  he  had  thought  in  anger  and 
mortification  and,  worse  than  all  else,  a  wretched  gnaw- 
ing distrust  of  his  own  powers,  that  he  would  never 
touch  a  brush  or  palette  again !  What  was  the  use  ?  He 
could  never  achieve  anything  but  a  respectable  mediocrity, 
sometimes,  good  Heavens,  not  even  that!  Yet  he  had 
done  good  things.  Other  men  succeeded  with  banalities 
that  he  would  scorn — ^that  was  the  sting.  He  did  not 
care  for  that  sort  of  success,  Donelson  told  himself ;. what 
he  wanted  was  neither  reputation  nor  money ;  reputations 
were  too  cheaply  got,  and  he  had  money  enough  in  all 
conscience.  No,  the  thing  was  to  do  something  great — 
once,  only  once,  to  do  it  right,  and  die  content 

He  stared  absently  at  Jennie.  It  would  be  a  neat  trick 
to  do  that  hair,  he  reflected;  the  sun  smote  lights  like 
silver  out  of  it;  decidedly  she  had  a  good  profile;  that 
bent  attitude  of  the  head  that  always  brought  out  with 
cruel  emphasis  whatever  heaviness  lurked  in  the  lines  of 
the  lips  and  chin  and  lower  part  of  the  cheeks,  left  hera 
unimpaired  in  expression  or  modeling.  Her  lowered  eye- 
lashes and  the  thin  line  of  her  brows  were  dark,  almost 
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black  they  seemed  by  contrast  with  her  hair.  He  was 
wondering  what  was  the  color  of  her  eyes  when  she  raised 
them  and  looked  straight  at  him. 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon  ?"  Donelson  stammered  in  some 
confusion. 

"I  think  Mrs.  Macready  is  speaking  to  you,  sir,"  said 
Jennie,  civilly  impassive.  If  she  thought  that  she  had 
caught  him  brazenly  gaping  at  her,  she  knew  exactly  how 
to  receive  that  impertinence.  The  young  man  reddened ; 
it  was  impossible  to  explain  that  his  stare  had  been  in- 
nocent of  vulgar  intention;  and  there  is  nothing  so  hate- 
ful as  to  find  a  servant's  manners  better  than  one's  own. 

"Donelson — Don,  did  you  hear?     Marie  thinks " 

his  sister  was  saying,  a  little  impatiently. 

"Monsieur  does  not  interest  himself  in  the  affairs  do- 
mestic," said  Marie,  in  her  native  tongue  with  a  polite 
smile;  "not  even  in  his  own.     Eh,  these  men,  madame!" 

"My  faith,  madame,  when  one  knows  that  his  affairs 

domestic  are  in  such  hands !"  said  Donelson.  *T.hey 

talked  on  gaily ;  and  after  a  few  moments,  Jennie  raising 
her  eyes  again  to  glance  out  of  her  window  this  time,  ut- 
tered a  low  exclamation,  and  got  up  and  left  the  room 
hurriedly.  She  was  swift  and  noiseless  about  her  exit, 
but  Mrs.  Macready  arrested  a  volley  of  French  ejacula- 
tions to  look  after  her.  "What  is  it  that  arrives?"  she 
asked  Marie  in  surprise. 

What  arrived  was  a  concert  of  childish  screams  outside 
in  the  small  yard  back  of  the  house.  A  light  fence  of 
posts  and  wire  netting  enclosed  it,  allowing  vistas  of  simi- 
lar yards,  hydrants,  ash-cans  and  back-steps  to  be  visi- 
ble on  either  hand ;  and  the  company  from  Marie's  kitchen 
X.  window  perceived  Jennie  in  the  act  of  gathering  up  a 

chubby  baby  of  fourteen  months,  perhaps,  who  apparently 
.  had  just  performed  the  journey  from  one  of  the  porches 
^  to  the  ground  either  by  rolling  neck  and  heels  down  the 
Bsteps  or  by  falling  off  the  edge  of  the  platform,  tout  bon- 
nement,  as  Marie  said.    "It  is  that  droll  of  a  little  Patrick 
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Flynn — Jennie  is  lost  in  foolishness  about  that  child — 
what  do  I  say? — about  all  the  children!"  she  explained. 
^Tet  madame  and  monsieur  calm  themselves !  He  is  not 
hurt  at  all — he  cries  too  solid.  He  is  a  rubber  ball,  that 
infant.  A  thousand  times  a  day  he  falls — and  gets  up 
again." 

Patrick,  in  ti-uth,  was  roaring  too  "solidly^*  to  have  re- 
ceived any  serious  internal  injury  at  any  rate;  and  from 
the  windmill  activity  of  his  arms  and  legs  flung  abroad  in 
a  fury  of  resentment,  one  might  judge  that  he  had  come 
off  safely  otherwise,  as  usual.  His  small  brethren  and 
their  friends  scattered  to  play  again.  Jennie  sat  down 
on  the  step,  cuddling  and  soothing  the  baby;  once  she 
looked  up  and  seeing  the  faces  at  the  window  smiled  at 
them  with  sudden  tender  radiance.  Patrick  screwed  his 
head  and  round  blue  eyes  over  his  shoulder  to  look,  too, 
clasping  Jennie  about  the  neck  with  fat  arms.  Then  he 
sat  up  straight,  with  unintelligible,  but  plainly  cheer- 
ful discourse.  "It  is  always  like  that,"  Marie,  said,  watch- 
ing them. 

Her  guests  took  their  leave,  their  business  being  con- 
cluded, without  again  seeing  Jennie ;  and  as  the  car  rolled 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  Meigs  homestead,  Mrs.  Ma- 
cready,  recollecting,  it  may  be,  certain  hints  let  fall  by 
her  Francis,  said  with  a  faintly  uneasy  lightness :  "Well, 
Donelson,  if  you  don't  remember  the  house  and  Marie 
and  Jennie  when  you  see  them  again,  it  won't  be  your 
fault!  I  never  saw  anything  like  the  way  you  gazed 
around." 

"Did  I  really?"  said  her  brother,  simply  and  regret- 
fully. "I  hope  they  didn't  notice  it.  I  didn't  mean  to 
be  rude.  But  I  was  very  much  taken  with  that  room. 
And  the  light — did  you  notice  how  the  light  fell,  Marian  ? 
It  was  a  wonderful  effect.  I  wonder  if  she'd  let  me  paint 
it.     I  wish  you'd  ask  her." 

''What?  Oh,  I  see!  An  Adams  Road  interior,^'  said 
Marian,  astoni^ed  and  possibly  relieved;  "why,  I've  no 
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doubt  Marie  would  be  flattered  beyond  everything,  but  it 
— ^well — er — it  might  not  be  very  convenient  for  her,  espe- 
cially just  now." 

"I  suppose  not.  Anyhow,  people  over  here  don't  seem 
to  be  so  keen  to  make  an  extra  penny  by  putting  them- 
selves out  a  little,  the  way  they  are  elsewhere.  That 
other  girl  would  make  a  good  model  for  the  head,  though. 
She  has  more  character  in  her  face  than  generally  goes 
with  such  regular  features." 

"Jennie?  Oh,  she's  very  pretty,"  said  Mrs.  Macready 
now  quite  reassured;  "she  might  sit  for  you,  Don.  I 
think  Jennie  rather  wants  to  make  money.  Didn't  she 
look  sweet  when  she  was  holding  that  baby?  He  was  a 
darling  baby,  too." 

'TTes.     She  seems  unconsciously  to  strike  good  poses." 

"Like  a  madonna,  wasn't  she "  his  sister  began 

enthusiastically,  and  stopped  short  in  a  ghastly  pertur- 
bation. "Mercy,  what  made  me  say  that?'*  she  thought 
in  generous  distress.  "Poor  Donelson !  He  can't  help  but 
be  sensitive  about  it.  The  worst  of  it  is,  if  I  suddenly 
change  off  to  some  other  subject,  he'll  know — ^"  She  was 
desperately  casting  about  for  speech  wherewith  to  fill  the 
gap,  when  Walcott,  all  unknown  to  himself,  came  to  the 
rescue. 

"You're  talking  about  that  tall,  fair  young  woman,  Jen- 
nie Gushing,"  he  said.  "I  was  surprised  to  see  her  here. 
She's  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  too,  you  know." 

"How  odd  1  I  believe  you  know  everybody,  Mr.  Wal- 
cott," said  Marian  in  vivacious  haste;  "you  must  have 
seen  her  when  she  was  with  me.     Last  fall,  you  know." 

"No,  I  met  her  some  time  before  that — about  a  year 
and  a  half  or  two  years  ago.  She  came  into  the  office 
one  day  with  some  money  she  wanted  me  to  take  care  of 
for  her.  It  seems  she  comes  from  somewhere  up  in  the 
country  on  your  aunt's  place,  or  near  there ^" 

'Tes,  I  know." 

*Well,  the  Hallorans,  that  Irish  family  your  aunt  has, 
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told  her  to  come  to  me.  I'm  the  grand  chief  banker  and 
broker  for  your  entire  clan  of  butlers,  coachmen,  nurses 
and  all  the  rest,  you  know " 

"Singular  1"  said  Donelson  with  an  air  of  vexed  sur- 
prise ;  "why  don't  they  pick  out  a  steady  man  like  me  ?" 

Walcott  grinned,  but  went  on :  "How  much  money  do 
you  suppose  that  girl  had  ?  As  I  remember,  it  was  some- 
thing like  three  hundred  dollars !  That's  a  good  deal  for 
one  of  them  to  save  up ;  you  probably  don't  realize  it,  but 
that's  a  good  deal  for  them.  I  asked  if  she  wanted  it  put 
in  the  savings  bank,  and  she  said  very  decidedly  that  she 
wanted  it  put  where  nobody  but  herself  could  get  at  it. 
About  a  year  afterward,  ahe  brought  in  a  little  more. 
Every  now  and  then  she  seems  to  get  together  a  little.  She 
looks  to  me  like  a  tolerably  bright  young  woman." 

"That's  an  awful  dig,  Mr.  Walcott  None  of  us  ever 
^gets  together*  anything,"  said  Donelson,  laughing. 

"She's  a  friend  of  Marie's.  She's  living  with  them  so 
as  to  save  expenses  on  both  sides,  Marie  told  me  just 
now,"  Mrs.  Macready  said. 

"She's  changed  a  good  deal  in  some  ways  since  the 
first  time  I  saw  her,"  said  Walcott;  "it  shows  how  ex- 
traordinarily adaptable  the  average  American  woman  is. 
They  can  carry  it  off  fairly  well  in  almost  any  position, 
I  believe.  At  first  she  was  quite  countrified  in  her  ways 
and  looks,  but  in  six  months  that  all  wore  off;  and  now 
she's  as  sophisticated  as  anybody.  Going  around  mani- 
curing you  ladies  and  dressing  your  hair  seems  to  be  a 
liberal  education." 

"Oh,  she  must  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  Marie, 
too — I  mean  about  manners  and  dress  and  all  that,  you 
know.  Marie's  quite  the  best  one  I  ever  had,"  said  Mrs. 
Macready,  almost  sighing.  *^Too  ridiculous  her  marry- 
ing the  plumber!  Once  when  we  were  stopping  a  few 
days  with  the  Gebhardt's  on  the  North  Hill,  he  came  to 
mend  a  bath-tub,  or  something,  and  that's  when  they 
met.     Love  at  first  sight,  I  believe  it  was!" 
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"The  plumber  favors  union  labor,  evidently.  Oh,  wise 
plumber!"  said  her  brother. 

About  Thanksgiving,  after  innumerable  false  alarms 
(as  Donelson  styled  the  unfulfilled  promises  of  the  con- 
tractors and  architect)  the  house  was  at  last  declared 
ready ;  the  family  moved  in,  assisted  by  the  indispensable 
Jones  and  a  dozen  other  indispensables,  maids,  nurses, 
gardeners,  the  old  coachman,  the  new  chauffeur,  char- 
woman and  sundry  men-of-all-trades.  During  the  holidays 
when,  what  with  young  people  home  from  colleges  and 
finishing-schools,  house-parties  and  family  reunions,  the 
city  is  always  very  gay,  Mrs.  Meigs,  egged  on  by  her 
daughter,  gave  a  most  splendid,  formal  entertainment,  to 
whidi  "everybody''  went;  and  Donelson's  terraces  and 
sun-parlor  were  duly  admired,  as  also  the  richly  somber 
paneling  and  carved  chests,  the  mirrors  and  spindle-legged 
tables,  and  oriental-looking  cushions,  and  colonial  high- 
boys with  which  he  had  filled  the  rooms.  The  artist  re- 
ceived all  the  compliments  upon  his  taste  with  his  care- 
less good-humor,  in  which  there  was  sometimes  a  hint  of 
airy  fatigue.  He  moved  about  among  the  guests,  who 
were  in  the  usual  proportion  of  twenty  women  to  one 
man,  facilely  agreeable,  in  marvelously  well-tailored 
afternoon  costume,  to  which  the  fashion  of  his  hair,  or  his 
gestures,  or  his  choice  of  a  tie  and  sleeve-links,  or  some 
imperceptible  quality  in  himself,  lent  the  distinction  of 
a  slight,  deliberate  extravagance,  a  slight,  deliberate  touch 
of  the  fantastic.  Young  ladies  were  overheard  to  say  that 
he  was  fascinating. 

"Turned  out  very  well,  don't  you  think,  Mr.  Walcott  ?'* 
he  said,  discovering  that  gentleman  in  a  comer  where  a 
curtain  brocaded  with  peacock  hues  and  dull  gold,  a  six- 
teenth century  buffet  of  blackening  wood,  and  a  pair  of 
Chinese  vases  were  grouped  in  what  Mr.  Meigs  would 
doubtless  have  called  an  interesting  composition.  "I 
knew  the  old  place  had  possibilities." 
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'Tine!     Beautiful!"  said  Walcott,  heartily. 

"Have  you  seen  everything — or  did  you  just  get  here  ?" 

"Just  got  here.  I  came  with  another  undertaker — ^Mr. 
Peabody,  he's  right  over  there,"  said  the  business-man, 
glancing  down  at  his  own  serious  frock-coat  and  at  Mr. 
Peabody's  with  a  kind  of  dry  twinkle.  "I  don't  know 
many  of  these  ladies,  of  course,"  he  added  in  good-hu- 
mored indifference;  "but  they  all  look  very  nice." 

"Have  you  had  a  chance  to  speak  to  my  mother  yet  ?" 

"Yes,  I  said  how  d'ye  do  to  her.  There  was  such  a 
crowd  I  thought  I'd  better  not  hang  around." 

They  both  looked  toward  the  drawing-room  where,  at 
the  end  of  a  lane  of  guests,  Mrs.  Meigs's  tall  figure  in 
trailing  ashes-of-roses-tinted  draperies  might  be  seen  gra- 
ciously dominating. 

"Your  mother's  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  rooml" 
Walcott  said  with  energetic  conviction;  then  he  looked 
confused  and  laughed  diffidently.  But  it  was  true.  Her 
soft  splendor  eclipsed  even  Marian  beside  her. 

"I  think  so,  too,"  said  Don  proudly  and  fondly.  He 
liked  Walcott  for  that  innocent  outburst  of  admiration. 
"I  suppose  you  don't  often  go  to  this  sort  of  thing  ?  You 
don't  care  much  about  it  ?" 

"Well,  it  takes  time,  you  know,"  said  the  other,  un- 
consciously revealing  an  attitude  of  mind  that  the  younger 
man  observed  with  a  strange  pang  of  discontent  and  vain 
longing.  Donelson  thought  with  bitterness  that  his  own 
father  would  probably  have  given  the  same  answer,  and 
looked  upon  his  son's  world  with  the  same  tolerant  de- 
tachment. They  were  the  workers,  those  men;  a  single 
hour  of  their  victorious  labor  was  worth  more  than  his 
whole  span  of  days.  For  the  instant  he  envied  them  their 
ugly,  dirty  offices,  their  lunch-counters,  their  board-meet- 
ings, the  driving  hurry  and  clamor  of  their  lives,  their 
hard  game  that  they  played  with  so  much  hard  humor. 

"This  country  isn't  any  place  for  a  man  that  doesn't 
do  anything,"  he  said  moodily,  not  realizing  the  irrele- 
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vanoe  of  the  words  until  they  were  out,  and  he  met  Wal- 
cott's  startled  and  searching  eye. 

"There  aren't  very  many  men  here  that  do  your  kind 
of  thing — artists,  I  mean,"  said  the  latter,  after  a  pause, 
a  little  awkwardly.  Privately  he  was  ejaculating  for  the 
twentieth  time:  '^What  an  everlasting  pity  it  is  that 
he  doesn't  have  to  work  for  his  living  I"  And  he  went  on 
aloud:  'Tou  must  miss  that  sort  of  companionship. 
You're — ^you're  painting  right  along,  aren't  you?  I 
thought  I  heard ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  a  young  lady's  portrait,"  said  Don,  return- 
ing, not  without  effort,  to  his  ordinary  light  manner. 
"Miss  Garrard's.  That  young  girl  with  the  large  white 
hat  and  white  furs — she's  speaJcing  to  Mrs.  Appleton. 
One  can't  call  it  work  to  paint  as  pretty  a  girl  as  that, 
now  can  you  ?" 

"I  should  think  a  pretty  subject  would  be  easier  some- 
how," Waloott  agreed  honestly.  And  just  here  the  young 
lady  herself  came  dashing  up  to  them,  acknowledged  Mr. 
Walcott  upon  his  being  introduced  to  her,  with  a  brief 
brilliancy,  and  straightway  touched  off,  so  to  speak,  a 
series  of  vivid  explanations  to  Mr.  Meigs  about  her  next 
sitting.  Too  bad !  Mamma  had  been  laid  up  with  grippe 
— could  anything  be  more  exasperating  at  this  time  when 
there  was  so  mudi  to  do  ?  The  doctor  said  positively  that 
Mamma  was  not  to  go  out,  although  she  was  feeling  bet- 
ter and  had  planned  going  just  to  one  thing  a  day,  you 
know,  not  trying  to  do  too  much — ^but  the  doctor  simply 
said  she  mustn't  think  of  going  to  one  single  thing! 
Mamma  thought  perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  do  as  he 
said,  and  she  wanted  to  save  herself  for  the  Charity  Ball 
anyhow.  So,  of  course  that  would  put  a  stop  to  the  sit- 
tings, as  she  couldn't  come  without  Mamma,  and  nobody 
else  had  any  time  to  do  anything  just  now,  she  wouldn't 
even  ask  anybody.  The  only  thing  she  could  do  would 
be  to  take  one  of  the  maids  to  the  studio  with  her,  but 
with  Mamma  sick  they  couldn't  spare  anybody — it  upset 
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the  house  so.  But  if  she  could  she  would  get  somebody, 
Mrs.  Macready — she  had  been  talking  to  Mrs.  Macready 
about  it — seemed  to  think  she  might  get  Jennie — ^the 
hairdresser^  you  know  ?  And  she  would  see  about  it  and 
telephone  before  Wednesday.  Oh,  she  was  simply  wild 
about  her  picture — ^perfectly  wild  to  see  it  finished,  and — 
"I'm  coming,  Cora !  That  will  be  all  right,  won't  it,  Mr. 
Meigs  ?  I  mean,  it  won't  put  you  to  any  inconvenience  ? 
Good-bye,  Mr. — er — er — so  glad  to  have  met  you  I"  And 
with  another  bright  nod  and  smile  she  flashed  off. 

"Trials  of  a  painter's  life,  Mr.  Walcottl"  Donelson 
said.  "Can't  come  to  the  studio  by  herself,  you  know. 
Must  have  the  protection  of  some  kind  of  duenna,  a 
washerwoman,  or  hairdresser,  or  errand  boy,  or  some- 
body 1" 

The  real  estate  agent  grimaced  in  facetious  sympathy. 
Inwardly  he  wondered  what  young  Meigs  charged  for 
painting  your  portrait.  "Oom  Daniel" — ^by  which  title 
D.  W.  Garrard,  Esquire,  was  frequently,  though  not  al- 
ways affectionately,  referred  to  behind  his  back  in  business 
circles — "Oom  Daniel"  was  as  close  as  the  bark  on  a 
tree  I 
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CHAPTER   IV 

If  Jennie  had  been  asked  to  write  down  the  tale  of  her 
experience  for  two  years  or  so  after  leaving  the  Doanes, 
she  would  probably  have  refused  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  nothing  to  tell,  if  on  no  other.  She  had  merely  put 
what  money  she  thought  enough  for  her  immediate  use 
in  her  purse,  pinned  the  envelope  oontaining  the  rest  in- 
side her  corsets,  packed  her  few  clothes  nicely  washed  and 
done  up  in  a  leatherette  valise  bought  at  Toller's  for  two 
dollars  and  a  half,  dressed  herself  in  her  Sunday  dress, 
said  a  brief  and  composed  good-bye  to  the  weeping  Mrs. 
Doane,  and  started  off  1  From  Proctor's  she  went  to  Co- 
lumbus, where  she  bought  a  ticket  to  Cincinnati,  the  same 
city  whence  she  had  come,  or  rather  been  deported,  some 
six  or  seven  years  earlier.  Cincinnati  might  have  been 
said  to  be  her  home,  in  the  sense  that  it  was  the  first  place 
she  remembered  clearly,  and  that  it  was  where  she  had 
spent  most  of  her  life  before  going  to  the  Reform  School. 
She  did  not  know  a  soul  in  the  town,  but  what  difference 
did  that  make?  She  was  practically  without  friends  or 
even  acquaintances  anywhere.  She  was  very  young, 
strikingly  handsome,  dangerously  alone;  but  to  have  ex- 
pressed sympathy  for  her  on  that  score  would  have  in- 
vited her  slow  smile.  Other  girls  in  a  like  position  might 
run  a  grave  risk,  but  not  Jennie  Cushing.  She  knew 
how  to  take  care  of  herself,  she  knew  what  she  wanted, 
and  she  had  a  shrewd  surmise  as  to  what  she  was  likely 
to  get.  Hers  was  not  the  courage  of  ignorance ;  it  was  a 
by-product  of  her  coolness,  foresight  and  resolution.  She 
embarked  upon  the  adventure  like  any  boy,  like — ^let  us 
say — ^Hank  Meigs  himself,  who  would  have  delighted  in 
her  spirit;  and  no  proceeding,  from  her  point  of  view. 
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could  have  been  more  simple^  more  natural,  or  less  inter- 
esting in  retrospect 

The  powers  being  said  to  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves, Jennie  had  a  certain  luck.  In  the  depot  at  Co- 
lumbus she  fell  in  "with  a  respectable  young  woman,  not 
much  older  than  herself,  but  with  two  small  children,  re- 
turning from  a  visit  in  Sandusky  "with  my  husband's 
folks,"  as  she  told  Jennie,  when  the  acquaintance  had 
reached  a  confidential  stage.  They  had  a  couple  of  hours 
to  wait  for  their  train,  and  shared  luncheons  together, 
Jennie!s  biscuits  and  pickles  and  jelly  cake  earning  Mrs. 
Simcoe's  unqualified  approval;  and  title  girl  looked  after, 
played  with,  and  entertained  the  two  youngsters  dur- 
ing this  tedious  time  and  afterward  on  the  train  with 
a  cleverness  and  good-will  that  quite  won  their  mother's 
heart. 

"You'd  make  a  grand  nurse  girl  or  sick  nurse — ^there's 
people  that  would  pay  your  weight  in  gold  to  have  some- 
body like  you.  You  could  get  six  dollars  a  week  easy — 
easy!"  she  said  with  enthusiasm.  "If  I  was  going  to  live 
out  I'd  rather  be  upstairs  or  nurse  in  one  of  them  big 
Iforth  Hill  places  than  cooking.  You  get  seven  and  eight 
for  that,  but  I  don't  know — cooking's  pretty  hard  work. 
I  know  two  ladies  that  cook.  I  live  in  Murphyville  right 
near  the  North  Hill,  you  know,  so  we  get  to  see  all  of  those 
moneyed  people.  You  say  you  ain't  aiming  to  live  out, 
though  ?" 

"I  thought  I'd  rather  learn  a  good  trade  like  the  hair- 
dressing  and  manicuring,"  said  Jennie ;  "of  course  I  could 
always  do  the  other  if  I  had  to." 

*^ell,  I  suppose  it  is  sweller  to  be  in  a  hair-dress  par- 
lor," Mrs.  Simcoe  admitted ;  "girls  are  kind  of  ambitious 
about  that,  and  I  don't  blame  'em.  My  husband  he  al- 
ways says  he'd  just  as  lief  see  any  girl  kid  of  his  in  her 
grave  as  going  out  to  live.  'Well,'  I  says,  *you  can 
be  as  refined  living  out  as  any  other  way,  if  you  go  at  it 
right,  and  you  get  your  board  and  room  besides/  I  says. 
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But  he  says  that  don^t  pay  you.  Where  d'you  expect 
you'U  live  V 

*^ell,  you  know  where  Amelia  Street  is  ?"  said  Jennie 
noncommittally.  She  had  not  been  nearly  so  communi- 
cative about  herself  and  her  affairs  as  the  other  woman, 
finding,  like  many  another  student  of  life  before  and 
since,  that  it  is  astonishingly  easy  to  elude  inconvenient 
curiosity  about  oneself  by  manifesting  a  deep  interest  in 
one's  neighbor.  Set  him  to  talking  about  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  what  does  he  care  about  yours? 

"Amelia  Street?"  repeated  her  companion,  vaguely. 
"That's  down  in  the  West  End  somewhere,  I  guess,  ain't 
it?  I'd  hardly  know  my  way  around  down  there.  I've 
always  lived  on  the  hill.  Is  it  your  folks  you're  going  to 
board  with,  or  who  ?" 

"Oh,  my  folks  all  broke  up  and  moved  away  a  good 
while  ago,  when  I  was  little.  But  ever  since  I've  been 
grown  up,  I  haven't  liked  the  country  much,  so  I  thought 
I'd  come  back,"  Jennie  explained,  morally  perfectly  un- 
ruffled. Why  should  she  tell  this  chance-met  stranger 
her  life  history  ?  However  blameless  she  knew  herself  to 
be,  the  facts  were  damaging;  no  need  to  reveal  them. 

"My,  you  must  feel  lonesome  starting  out  by  yourself 
and  leaving  all  your  family  up  there  in  the  country.  The 
country  always  seems  so  far  to  me,"  Mrs.  Simcoe  ejacu- 
lated sympathetically.  "The  North  Hill's  kind  of  coun- 
try; still  you  can  most  always  see  from  one  house  to  the 
next,  only  they've  got  big  yards.  We  like  Murphyville. 
My  husband  he  says  the  air's  better  than  what  it  is  down- 
town." 

It  followed  quite  naturally  upon  this  meeting  and  con- 
versation that  Jennie  went  under  the  wing  of  her  new 
acquaintance  to  Murphyville,  where  she  found  lodging 
with  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Simcoe's,  to  wit,  Mrs.  Silbernagel — 
"She  ain't  Jewish,  she's  just  German,"  the  former  ex- 
plained— ^who  lived  in  a  flat  of  three  rooms  over  the 
butcher's  shop  at  the  comer  of  Adams  Boad  and  Buckeye 
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Street,  and  whose  husband  was  a  conductor  on  the  trolley 
lino  that  passed  the  door.  Here  Jennie  abode  for  nearly 
a  year,  going  out  daily  at  first  to  learn  and  later  to  prac- 
tice her  profession,  and  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  or 
at  other  spare  hours  helping  Mrs.  Silbemagel  with  the 
housework  in  part  payment.  Her  landlords  turned  out  to 
be  a  very  quiet,  clean,  respectable  couple,  and  Jennie  got 
on  with  them  famously.  She  worked  tirelesly,  never  had 
a  day's  illness,  and  in  fact,  never  was  in  difficulties  or 
discomfort  of  any  sort,  from  the  beginning. 

Her  apprenticeship  was  passed  in  the  establishment  of 
a  Bohemian  or  Hungarian  by  the  name  of  Slezak,  to 
whom  Marie  had  recommended  her  to  apply.  Slezak  had 
a  small  shop  on  Seventh  Street,  employed  half  a  dozen 
girls,  and  had  a  great  name  for  the  making  of  wigs, 
switches,  "transformations,"  and  so  on,  in  which  branch 
of  the  business  his  pupils  invariably  became  highly  pro- 
ficient What  else  they  learned  in  addition  to  the  Elec- 
trolysis, Facial  Massage,  Scalp  Treatment,  Manicuring, 
etc.,  advertised  in  white  letters  on  the  shop  window,  and 
on  the  elegant  little  cards  scattered  about  the  counters, 
under  the  heading  "THINGS  WE  DO"— what  else  they 
learned,  I  say,  does  not  concern  us  any  more  than  it  did 
Jennie.  The  young  woman  demonstrated  on  more  than 
one  occasion  that  she,  at  least,  wanted  no  instruction  ex- 
cept in  matters  pertaining  to  the  trade,  and  was  indeed, 
as  she  had  thought,  amply  able  to  take  care  of  herself. 
There  was  something  a  little  grotesque  in  her  single- 
minded  determination  to  become  nothing  less  than  past 
master  of  the  beauty-parlor  arts,  yet  that  was  undoubt- 
edly her  chief  protection.  "It's  funny  how  you  are,  Jen- 
nie," one  of  the  girls  said  to  her;  "you  just  wont  have 
any  fellow  around  you.  You  act  like  you  didn't  have  any 
use  for  'em.    And  such  a  swell  looker  as  you  are,  too !" 

"Oh,  I  haven't  got  the  time.  I  can't  be  bothered,"  said 
Jennie,  betraying,  for  once,  a  slight  impatience.  In  the 
same  fashion,  some  quality  in  her,  whether  common  sense, 
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or  native  good  taste,  or  merely  her  stubborn  independ- 
ence^ kept  her  from  acquiring  the  habits  of  thought  or 
speech  or  manners  of  her  associates,  or  adopting  their 
ideas  about  dress,  or  imitating  the  fashionable  patrons  of 
the  shop.  She  cultivated  her  austere  distinction  without 
vanity;  it  gave  her  a  purely  aesthetic  pleasure  to  know  her- 
self, as  she  phrased  it,  ^^different." 

"You  don't  fix  your  own  hair  the  way  you  do  mine,  or 
like  any  of  the  models,"  a  patron  remarked. 

"Oh,  no,  madame,  it  wouldn't  suit  me.  One  must  study 
what  suits  one,"  Jennie  said  in  her  correct  voice  and 
manner,  dexterously  altering  the  position  of  a  puff  with 
her  eyes  on  the  other's  face  in  the  mirror.  The  most  cal- 
culating and  experienced  of  diplomats  could  not  have 
made  a  better-chosen  speech,  though  Jennie  herself  had 
uttered  it  without  intention,  sincerely  and  spontaneously. 
That  particular  customer  went  forth  and  told  all  her 
friends  up  and  down  the  town  to  .  .  .  "Ask  for  Jennie. 
She's  the  tall  one;  you  can't  help  but  know  her;  she 
doesn't  look  a  bit  like  the  rest  She's  perfectly  fine — 
really  artistic — studies  your  face,  you  know,  and  finds 
out  what  suits  your  style  1"  Jennie  began  to  gather  a 
clientele,  and  her  accumulating  tips  made  a  considerable 
sum  at  the  end  of  every  week. 

This  happened  after  she  had  left  Slezak,  and  gone  to 
the  manicure  parlors  of  the  Saint  Simon  Hotel.  The 
Bohemian  artist  advertised  that  he  found  jobs  for  his 
graduates,  upon  their  finishing  their  course  of  studies; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
Jennie  had  been  sharp  enough,  after  a  few  months,  to  guesa 
as  much  and  lay  her  plans  accordingly.  "If  you  aren't 
a  good  one,  he  can't  recommend  you,  and  if  you  are,  he'll 
want  to  keep  you  for  himself,"  she  argued.  "Anyhow, 
he's  pretty  busy  making  his  own  living.  He  hasn't  got 
any  time  to  look  after  mine."  Having  come  to  which 
conclusion.  Miss  Gushing  acted  with  her  habitual  prompt- 
ness and  to  such  good  purpose  that  she  went  out  of  one 
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place  and  into  the  other  without  the  loss  of  a  day 
or  dollar. 

At  the  hotel  her  horizon  widened  appreciably.  The  trav- 
eling public  came  under  her  hands — ^wealthy  tourists,  for- 
eign and  indigenous,  wives  and  daughters  of  convention- 
going  manufacturers,  gilded  ladies  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, other  gilded  ladies  of  no  standing  whatever,  gorgeous 
female  "representatives"  from  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix  with  exhibits  of  corsets,  millinery,  perfumes 
and  what-not,  opera  singers  and  actresses  some  of  whom, 
discovering  her  abilities,  made  her  alluring  offers  to  re- 
place their  own  maids  who  had  defaulted — ^it  was  a  bril- 
liant and  busy  world.  Moreover  it  paid.  Jennie's  wages 
were  twelve  dollars  a  week,  and  she  averaged  half  as 
much  more  from  complacent  patrons.  This  enabled  her 
by  degrees  to  put  back  what  she  had  spent  of  the  Doanes' 
three  hundred  dollars  and  even  to  add  a  little  to  it. 

About  that  transaction  the  girl,  who  nevertheless  was 
scrupulously  honest  in  all  her  dealings,  pursued  a  course 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  defend,  though  she  her- 
self had  no  doubts  about  it  She  considered  that  the 
money  was  lost  to  the  Doanes  from  the  moment  they  idi- 
otically entrusted  Harrish  with  it;  by  good  luck  she  had 
recovered  it,  but  why  turn  it  over  to  its  owners  for  them 
to  throw  away  again  in  some  similar  folly  ?  The  thing  to 
do  was  to  keep  it  and  give  it  back  to  the  two  elderly  babies 
when  in  her  judgment  it  was  good  for  them  to  have  it !  In 
the  meanwhile  she  might  have  to  use  some  part  of  it  but 
that  was  of  no  consequence.  And  queer  and  crooked  as 
were  her  ideas  about  this  self-imposed  trust,  that  she  was 
sincere  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  as  has  been  stated, 
she  did  contrive  to  keep  the  sum  intact,  and  when  Walcott 
proposed,  in  his  kindness,  to  invest  it  for  her  at  a  com- 
fortable profit,  she  steadily  refused.  "I  don't  want  to 
make  anything  out  of  it.  I  want  to  keep  it,"  she  told  him. 
So  the  agent  desisted  with  a  passing  reflection  on  the  futile 
and  funny  caution  of  women. 
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He  had  no  recollection  of  her.  In  the  ten  years  that 
had  elapsed,  not  only  had  Jennie  grown  out  of  any  like- 
ness to  her  thirteen-year-old  self,  but  the  whole  affair  of 
the  Countess  Paolini,  and  the  man  Conkling  or  Cushing, 
and  their  little  ragamuffin  camp  follower  had  slipped  his 
mind.  The  Harper  Estate  had  parted  with  the  Amelia 
Street  property,  and  it  was  seldom  that  Walcott  visited 
that  quarter  of  the  city  nowadays.  Jennie,  on  her  side, 
was  quite  as  forgetful;  neither  Walcott's  face,  nor  the 
office,  at  first  glance,  stirred  her  memory.  But^  oddly 
enough,  she  knew  Julius  Hanauer  when  he  came  back 
from  a  tour  of  collection  during  her  call,  the  moment  he 
entered  the  room.  Julius  was  considerably  balder,  and 
had  taken  on  flesh,  but  Jennie  knew  him ;  she  remembered 
in  a  flash  the  sewer  that  *T)usted  in  front  of  Kafferty's,^' 
and  Julius  bringing  the  plumber.  And  the  next  instant, 
her  eyes  lighting  on  the  bronze  paper  weight  still  occupy- 
ing its  place  on  Walcott^s  desk  with  the  two  figures  still 
tripping  their  airy  measure,  she  realized  in  a  kind  of  jet 
of  recollection  where  she  was.  Walcott  had  to  repeat  what 
he  was  saying  to  make  sure  she  heard  him.  He  thought 
she  must  be  a  little  slow-witted  from  her  silence,  and  the 
momentary  blankness  of  her  expression.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  state  that  Jennie  went  away  without  revealing 
her  discovery.  She  was  not  ashamed  of  the  past,  but  it 
could  do  no  good  to  talk  about  it 

Afterward,  however,  in  a  stray  hour  of  leisure,  she  did 
what  she  had  not  had  the  sentiment  or  the  curiosity  to 
do  yet  during  the  year  or  more  since  her  return,  namely: 
paid  a  visit  to  Amelia  Street,  and  hunted  up  ITumber 
Forty-eight.  The  house  was  unchanged,  and  its  tenants, 
to  a  casual  survey,  might  have  been  the  same  gossiping, 
working,  squabbling  raft  of  women,  children  and  babies 
with  whom  she  had  once  been  familiar.  But,  even  allow- 
ing for  the  passage  of  time,  there  was  not  a  face  among 
them  that  Jennie  could  identify ;  the  names  were  all  new. 
She  saw  a  young  man  on  an  ice  wagon  exchanging  friendly 
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badinage  with  the  saloon  keeper  at  the  comer,  that  she 
thought  might  possibly  be  Herman  Dieckmeyer;  he  had 
rather  a  look  of  Herman,  as  she  recalled  him,  but  he  did 
not  recognize  her,  though  he  stared  hard  enough — some- 
thing, by  the  way,  to  which  Jennie  had  grown  accustomed ; 
men  often  stared  at  her.  The  alley  way  which  had  been 
the  site  of  the  conflict  about  the  cat  seemed  to  have  disap- 
peared— ^built  over  by  the  city,  most  probably,  for  there 
was  a  spick  and  span  brick  engine  house  which  Jennie 
could  not  remember.  Eetreating,  she  passed  a  soiled  lit- 
tle barefoot  girl  with  a  lard  pail  full  of  beer  sagging  her 
over  to  one  side,  while  with  the  other  hand  she  clutched 
a  pink  carnation,  the  stem  snapped  off  close  to  the  flower — 
treasure-trove  on  some  trash  barrel,  it  was  likely;  there 
was  a  look  of  ecstatic  care  on  the  child's  face  as  she  cher- 
ished and  sniffed  at  it.  ^There  I  go  I"  thought  Jennie 
with  a  half  smile,  a  half  sigh. 

On  the  whole,  she  was  not  sorry  to  flnd  herself  un- 
known or  forgotten.  Without  doubt  she  might  easily 
have  gathered  some  news  about  the  Amelians  of  her  day, 
where  they  had  gone,  or  what  had  become  of  them,  but 
she  made  no  inquiries,  and  herself  successfully  evaded 
those  of  the  present  tenants  whose  curious  eyes  she  at- 
tracted wandering  up  one  side  of  the  street  and  down  the 
other.  "Was  you  looking  fer  somebody,  lady?"  she  was 
asked  two  or  three  times. 

"Thanks,  I've  found  out  about  her.  She's  gone  away 
for  good,"  Jennie  answered  them,  with  sufficient  truth. 

While  waiting  for  her  car  on  the  comer,  she  discov- 
ered that  she  was  not  the  only  stranger  on  Amelia  Street 
that  day.  For,  as  she  stood  near  the  curb  in  front  of  the 
grocery,  a  lady  dashed  through  the  screen  doors,  crying 
excitedly:  "Miss  Penry!  Oh,  Miss  Penry!  It  is  Miss 
Penry,  isn't  it  ?  Here  I  am !  I'm  the  one  you're  to  meet, 
you  know.  I ^"  And  having  by  that  time  got  to  Jen- 
nie's side  without  the  latter  having  turned  her  head  or 
given  any  other  answering  sign,  the  lady  vehemently 
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seized  her  arm.  "Miss  Penry!"  she  reiterated.  Then, 
as  Jennie  slowly  revolved,  surveying  her  with  a  species 
of  calm  surprise,  she  broke  off,  confusedly.  "I — oh — 
why,  it  is  Miss  Penry,  isn't  it?  I'm  Mrs.  Baxter,  you 
know — Mrs.  George  P.  Baxter,  you  know?"  she  stam- 
mered, taken  aback,  yet  hopeful.  "Weren't  you  waiting 
for  me  ?    Aren't  you  Miss  Penry  ?" 

"No,"  said  Jennie,  looking  down  at  her  pleasantly  and 
distantly.    "It's  some  mistake.    I'm  not  Miss  Penry." 

"Oh,  dear  I  I  am  so  sorry!  Do  pardon  me!"  ejacu- 
lated the  other  in  overwhelming  distress,  and  turning  vio- 
lently red.  She  was  a  plump,  pretty  little  woman  between 
thirty  and  forty,  very  well  dressed  in  clothes  which  had 
somehow  the  air  of  being  the  plainest  and  simplest  she 
possessed,  yet  which  still  suggested  a  fashion  plate.  "I 
am  so  sorry!  I  thought  you  must  be  this  lady — she's  a 
friend  of  mine — ^that  is,  we  don't  know  each  other  at  all, 
but  we  were  to  meet  here.  You're  the  only  person  I've 
seen  that  looked  as  if  you  could  possibly  be  Miss  Penry. 
I  hope  I  didn't  startle  you?" 

"Not  at  alL  It's  no  matter,"  said  Jennie,  soothingly 
tranquil. 

"It's  rather  hard  to  meet  a  person  you've  never  seen, 
you  know,"  said  the  other,  still  nervously  anxious  to  ex- 
plain. "The  Board  of  Lady  Managers  made  the  appoint- 
ment for  me  to  go  with  her,  and  all  any  of  them  could 
tell  me  was  that  she  was  tall  and  looked  like  a  lady,  of 
course.    So  you  see  it  was  very  natural ?" 

"Yes,  indeed.  Don't  think  about  it.  It's  all  right," 
said  Jennie,  kindly;  and  she  smiled. 

Mrs.  Baxter  looked  up  and  down  with  worried  brows. 
"I've  been  waiting  ages,**  she  announced  presently,  evi- 
dently in  desperate  need  of  talking  to  somebody.  "I 
thought  settlement  workers  and  people  like  that  were  the 
most  business-like  there  were,  didn't  you?  I  thought  if 
I  wasn't  exactly  on  time.  Miss  Penry  would  simply  pass 
away.    It's  much  more  likely  to  be  me,  at  this  rate  I" 
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Here,  as  a  large,  elegant  automobile  which  Jennie  had 
noticed  a  few  minutes  before  moving  majestically  along 
the  cross-street  a  square  off,  now  returning,  swung  toward 
them,  Mrs.  Baxter  gave  a  slight  scream  of  consternation. 
'^Oh,  goodness,  there's  Claude  coming  back,  and  I  told 
him  especially  to  wait  till  I  came  1"  She  waved  him  back 
with  both  hands,  shaking  her  head  in  wild  signals.  '^No  1 
No!    I  don't  want  you!    Go  hachr 

The  car  came  to  a  halt,  then  obediently  retreated. 

^'Such  a  nuisance,  these  foreigners!"  said  the  lady  to 
Jennie,  ^^ow  he  must  have  understood  me.  But  I  sup- 
pose he's  bored  to  death  with  all  this  waiting,  too.  You 
know  I  thought  I'd  better  not  go  around  the  slums  in  a 
motor  car,"  she  added  confidentially ;  ^^I  thought  it  might 
give  rise  to — ^to  ill  feeling,  you  know.  It  didn't  seem 
considerate  to  these  people,  and  might  make  it  harder  for 
me  to — ^to  get  in  touch  with  them." 

^This  isn't  a  slum.  Don't  make  that  mistake,"  said 
Jennie,  amused,  yet  somehow  touched;  '^this  is  a  respecta- 
ble street" 

"It  isr 

'HTes.  The  people  wouldn't  like  it,  if  you  let  them  see 
you  thought  it  was  a  low  neighborhood." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  telling  me !"  said 
Mrs.  Baxter  fervently.  "It's  the  first  time  I've  ever  done 
anything  of  the  sort,  settlement  visiting,  I  mean,  and  I 
do  so  want  to  do  it  right,  and  be  of  some  use  to  somebody. 
Miss  Penry  does  that  kind  of  work — she's  going  to  take 
me  around  and  show  me  how — and  I  understood  this  was 
her  district.     Not  the  real  "red  light,"  as  they  call  it — 

bad  houses,  you  know,  and  all  that ^"  she  added  in  a 

hasty  undertone — "of  course  I  couldn't — ^Mr.  Baxter 
wouldn't  let  me  I  But  the  ladies  on  the  Board  all  thought 
it  was  a  slum."  She  gazed  about  her  doubtfully.  There 
was  a  colored  man  in  affable  converse  with  a  young  white 
woman,  he  standing  with  one  foot  on  the  step,  she  loung- 
ing with  folded  arms  against  the  door  post,  across  the 
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way;  two  dirty  children  were  sailing  chip  boats  in  the 
gatter;  a  particularly  dreadful-looking  old  woman  came 
out  and  spread  a  pair  of  leprous  sheets  on  the  fire  es- 
cape overhead;  loud  wrangling^  the  clatter  and  swash  of 
a  dishpan,  and  a  baby's  shrill  fretting  issued  from  ad- 
jacent windows.  "I  suppose  of  course  you  Jenowf"  que- 
ried Mrs.  Baxter,  eyeing  Jennie  and  reddening  again  in 
painful  embarrassment  "But  you  don't — that  is,  you — 
you've  been  in  this  neighborhood  before  ?" 

"No,  I  don't  live  here,"  Jennie  said,  reading  the  poor 
lady's  mind  with  what  seemed  to  her  an  appalling  keen- 
ness. She  began  apologetic  murmurings,  which  Jennie 
humanely  overlooked.  "You  don't  very  often  find  a  real 
bad  part  of  town  right  around  an  engine  house.  That's 
not  where  those  people  like  to  go,"  the  girl  explained  out 
of  the  depths  of  her  experience. 

'T)on't  they?  Why  not?  Oh,  I  seer  Mrs.  Baxter's 
glance  traveled  to  the  engine  house  and  back  to  Jennie 
with  sudden  pleased  brightness.  "It's  too  near  the  au- 
thorities— ^all  those  firemen  in  uniform — ^they're  too  much 
like  policemen — isn't  that  it?  So  that^s  how  you  telll 
I  never  would  have  thought  of  that!  Isn't  that  interest- 
ing?" 

Jennie  wanted  to  warn  her  that  this  was  not  an  in- 
fallible rule  for  determining  the  character  of  certain 
streets,  but  the  car  coming  along  just  then,  there  was  no 
time.  As  she  was  getting  on,  there  chanced  to  be  getting 
off  a  big  woman,  v^ith  a  plain,  strong  face  whom  Jennie 
divined  to  be  Miss  Penry ;  and  sure  enough,  looking  back, 
she  saw  her  go  up  and  speak  to  Mrs.  Baxter,  who  had  a 
very  forlorn  and  helpless  air  stranded  on  the  curb.  The 
girl  was  relieved  to  see  her  in  those  obviously  safe  and 
capable  hands;  she  had  begun  to  feel  an  uncalled-for 
sense  of  responsibility  for  Mrs.  Baxter.  "It's  queer  how 
many  people  need  somebody  to  take  care  of  them!"  she 
mused.  "That's  a  good  woman,  a  good,  kind  woman,  but 
she  won't  ever  do  anything.    She  doesn't  know  how.    She 
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wants  to  be  kind — ^but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  it  took  a  lot  of 
sense  to  be  kind.  Being  sorry  won't  do  any  good.  You've 
got  to  think.  You  do  it  with  your  brains;  you  don't  do 
it  with  your  heart  I  could  do  it,"  thought  Jennie,  in 
cool  superiority.  ^'I  could  go  into  their  ^slums/  and 
work  and  do  something  with  tibe  people.  I  guess  I  ought 
to  know.  I  could  do  something  with  the  children  anyhow. 
It's  a  shame  about  the  children.  It's  a  kind  of  a  shame 
about  all  the  poor  things  that  can't  take  care  of  them- 
selves, anyhow.  There  ought  to  be  somebody  to  do  it.  1 
don't  mean  hospitals  and  Reform  Schools  and  Associated 

Charities,  I  mean ^"    She  could  not  tell  herself  what 

she  meant 


CHAPTER   V 

Mas  Edith  Gassasd,  spite  of  numberless  engage- 
ments and  of  the  fact  that^  in  the  attempt  to  keep  them 
ally  she  had  not  got  to  bed  before  fonr  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing for  weeks  since  the  festive  season  began,  spite  of  her 
mamma's  grippe,  spite  of  the  smiles  and  pointed  infer- 
ences of  her  fnends — in  a  word,  spite  of  everything  that 
would  ordinarily  have  delayed  or  pat  a  stop  to  her  activi- 
tiea,  continned  to  present  herself  for  sittings  for  her 
portrait  with  the  most  enthusiastic  regularity  and  prompt- 
ness. Wednesdays,  the  stroke  of  ten  a.  nu  fonnd  her  at 
die  door  of  Mr.  Meigs'  studio,  bright-eyed  and  blooming, 
accompanied  by  her  maid  with  a  valise  containing  the 
pink  ball  dress  in  which  the  artist,  after  a  survey  of  the 
young  lady's  wardrobe,  had  elected  to  paint  her.  That 
part  of  it — the  choice  of  the  costume,  that  is — ^had  not 
been  the  least  interesting  of  the  experiences  of  a  sitter,  she 
assured  her  intimates.  He  came  to  the  house  and  looked 
over  all  her  things ;  she  had  to  put  on  one  after  another 
and  march  around  before  him !  And  the  questions  of  hat 
or  no  hat,  feather  boa,  chinchilla  collar,  or  "Mamma's 
scarf  that  she  got  at  Liberty's,"  had  required  profound 
discussion.  But  it  was  all  settled  at  last ;  and  she  had  got 
Jennie — ^you  know  Jennie  that  used  to  be  at  the  Saint 
Simon  ? — ^to  go  with  her  every  time  and  carry  Ae  clothes 
backward  and  forward,  and  hook  her  up  and  fix  her  hair 
and — ^well,  sort  of  stay  around,  you  know.  Jennie  seemed 
to  like  it,  and  really  she  was  the  most  stylish  thing  you 
ever  saw  in  maids;  always  in  her  black  uniform,  and  the 
nicest  manners! 

Donelson  had  leased  and  remodeled  for  his  purposes 

die  second  and  third  floors  of  an  old  East  End  house,  one 
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of  a  row  of  such  houses  which  had  been  stately  homes 
half  a  century  ago.  One  climbed  to  the  higher  levels 
where  he  had  arranged  two  or  three  reception  rooms^  and 
to  the  studio  at  the  top  of  the  building  by  a  fine  winding 
stairway  in  the  best  taste  of  its  period;  and  the  cornices, 
the  panelings  and  transoms  of  the  doors,  the  mantelpieces 
with  fluted  pilasters,  all  of  wood  painted  white,  were  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  spirit,  simple  yet  courtly.  "There  never 
was  anything  quite  so  gentlemanly  as  an  old  colonial 
house,''  the  artist  used  to  say.  "If  they  could  talk,  it 
would  be  like  meeting  Colonel  Newcome.''  And  accord- 
ingly, having  a  keen  sense  of  the  dramatically  appropriate, 
he  had  made  his  apartments  into  a  place  of  wide  and  bal- 
anced spaces,  and  restrained  light  and  color,  and  peopled 
them  with  that  high-souled  ancient  mahogany  furniture 
that  can  appear  with  self-respect  in  any  company,  and 
bear  all  uses  or  misuses  with  nobility — another  of  Don's 
fanciful  pronouncements,  by  the  way.  He  was  full  of 
such  notions.  "This  old  chair  thinks,  like  The  Mac- 
Gregor,  that  where  he  stands,  there  is  the  head  of  the 
table  I"  he  would  say,  patting  its  back  affectionately. 
"Very  strong  character,  that  chair.  Miss  Garrard." 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  sit  down  on  him,  then,"  said  the 
young  lady  brilliantly ;  and  Mr.  Meigs  obligingly  laughed. 
They  got  along  wonderfully  well  at  the  sittings. 

In  fact,  Miss  Garrard,  who  at  the  start,  may  have  felt 
a  little  diffidence  in  the  artist's  society,  having  on  her 
mind  his  superior  age  and  his  reputation  for  being  clever 
and  sometimes  unfathomable,  and  for  having  led  "all  kinds 
of  a  life  over  there  in  Paris,"  before  long  began  to  feel 
that  she  knew  him  delightfully  well,  and  was  not  afraid 
of  him  in  the  least.  "I  thought  you  would  be  so  terrifi- 
cally high-browed  and  cynical  and  all  that,  that  I  proba- 
bly wouldn't  understand  a  word  you  said,  and  everythinj 
/  said  would  bore  you  flat!"  she  told  him,  laughingly 
frank. 

"I  trust  you've  corrected  those  impressions?" 
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"Oh,  yes!  That  is,  I — I  don't  know  how  it  is  for  you, 
Mr.  Meigs,  but  I'm  having  the  time  of  my  life — ^really  I 
am!"  She  went  on,  racing  along  with  gay  gossip  about 
the  amateur  circus  at  the  riding  school,  about  the  Bache- 
lors' Ball,  about  Eleanor  Hapgood's  extraordinary  cos- 
tume at  the  Stevensons'  party,  about  the  last  engagement 
announced^  about  the  funny  Englishman  that  had  come 
over  to  take  some  position  on  the  Barrys'  stock  farm  down 
near  Lexington — ^^'You  met  him,  didn't  you?  Too  ab- 
surd, wasn't  he,  with  that  monocle,  and  tliat  stony  man- 
ner, just  like  a  stage  Englishman  I  IN'annie  Fatten — she's 
a  little  noisy  and  tomboy-ish,  and  fond  of  slap-stick  jokes, 
you  know,  but  a  good  sort,  for  all  that — ^thought  she'd 
have  some  fun  witib  him,  so  she  cut  up  a  piece  of  white 
soap  in  square  bits,  and  wrapped  them  in  wax  paper,  and 
mixed  them  in  with  some  candy  she  had  and  offered  it 
to  him,  and  he  picked  out  one  of  the  soap  caramels  just 
as  she  wanted  him  to,  and  ate  it  right  down  I" 

"Miss  Patton's  a  humorist,"  said  Donelson,  painting 
away  diligently. 

'^ell,  I  don't  know.  The  joke  was  rather  on  Nannie, 
after  all^  you  see,  for  he  never  turned  a  hair !  I  suppose 
he  thinks  that's  our  kind  of  candy.  English  people  have 
such  silly  notions  about  Americ — oh,  I  forgot,  I  mean 
some  English  people,  of  course ^" 

"Hey?  Oh!'*  He  burst  out  laughing,  much  to  her  re- 
lief. "You're  thinking  about  my  brother-in-law.  Don't 
worry,  I'm  not  going  to  be  offended,  and  Frank  wouldn't 
be  either.  If  you  keep  on  blushing  that  way  I'll  have  to 
set  a  new  palette." 

While  their  talk  went  forward,  Jennie  "stayed 
around"  like  a  part  of  the  dignified  background.  When 
she  moved  about,  she  was  noiseless,  but  not  stealthy,  and 
she  contrived  always  to  be  within  sight  or  call,  yet  with 
no  appearance  of  watchfulness ;  the  young  woman  under- 
stood that  hers  was,  in  a  sense,  a  policeman's  task,  but  that 
knowledge  did  not  embarrass  her.     On  the  contrary  she 
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was  far  more  self-possessed  and  unconscious  than  Donel- 
son's  sitter,  and  the  artist,  his  glance  sometimes  encoim- 
tering  her  tall  black  figure  passing  with  composed  steps 
across  the  other  end  of  the  studio,  or  seated  with  the 
eternal  sewing — in  this  case  certain  small  garments  for 
her  friend's  layette — ^between  her  hands,  was  struck  by 
the  contrast  The  mistress  looked  like  Titania,  he  thought, 
and  the  maid  like  some  contemplative  Muse.  He  remem- 
bered the  first  time  he  had  seen  her,  and  remembered  hav- 
ing felt  the  same  controlled,  unobtrusive  force  about  her 
still  presence ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  wonder  whether 
she  made  that  impression  on  everybody,  or  whether  his 
own  imagination  was  fitting  her  out  vntii  qualities  to  suit 
the  strong  and  pure  lines  of  her  head,  her  features,  her 
whole  body — ^for  that  they  were  imusually  strong  and 
pure,  anyone  would  allow;  judged  merely  by  physical 
standards,  she  was  not  at  all  an  ordinary  type. 

"Your  maid  is  a  severe  person,"  he  remarked  to  Miss 
Garrard  one  day.  "I'm  sure  she  knows  not  only  how  to 
keep  her  place,  but  how  to  make  everybody  else  stay  in 
theirs.  I  don't  believe  you'd  dare  to  be  familiar  with 
her." 

"You  mean  Jennie?  Oh,  no,  she's  never  familiar," 
said  Edith,  not  quite  seeing  his  point;  "she  really  isn't 
my  maid,  though — no  such  good  luck!  I  wish  she  were. 
She's  the  best  hairdresser  in  this  town." 

"Ah,  she  dresses  hair,  does  she  ?  That's  when  she  does 
her  talking.  I  thought  there  was  something  uncanny 
about  that  clam-like  silence.  But  hairdressers  and  bar- 
bers always  talk ;  it's  their  strongest  racial  trait" 

"No,  Mr.  Meigs,  Jennie  doesn't  Mamma  says  that's 
the  reason  she's  so  restful.  She  hardly  ever  says  any- 
thing— at  least,  she  never  tells  you  stories  about  people 
you  know — gossip,  I  mean,  or  anything  like  that  She's 
not  the  least  bit  common/' 

The  information  pleased  Donelson's  sense  of  fitness, 
perhaps  flattered  his  discernment,  too.     He  had  gauged 
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the  young  woman  aright.  The  picture  of  this  vestal  run- 
ning about  dispensing  cheap  chatter  like  the  Abigails  of 
the  elder  English  comedies  would  have  disappointed  and 
repelled  him.  Yet  that  she  could  relax  he  knew^  for  he 
remembered  her  attitude  with  the  baby  next  door ;  she  was 
not  a  vestal  then,  she  was  a  madonna.  The  incident 
seemed  to  him  charming  with  an  humble  and  touching 
charm. 

"She  is  out-of-the-way,"  he  said,  meditatively.  "I 
know  a  man  who  would  be  supremely  happy  if  he  could 
get  hold  of  her  to  paint  Duroc — I  dare  say  you've  heard 
of  him — Edmond  Duroc  He  had  a  picture  last  year  that 
made  quite  a  sensation.  ^Le  soldat' — a  woman  at  a  win- 
dow watching  a  regiment  go  by.  You  can't  see  the  men 
at  all,  you  know,  just  the  tips  of  the  bayonets  and  a  flag. 
It's  tiie  expression  on  the  woman's  face  that  makes  it; 
one  divines  at  once  that  she  is  some  lad's  mother — it's  so 
agonized  and  piteous  and  brave.  And  the  suggestion  of 
that  unseen  raiment  is  very  wonderf  uL  For  a  mere  story- 
telling picture,  a  mere  piece  of  drama,  I  never  saw  any- 
thing better  done.  Of  course  the  critics  poked  a  good 
deal  of  fun  at  it  They  prefer  symbolism,  more  ^uplift,' 
you  know.  If  you  render  a  thing  literally,  you  might  as 
well  be  a  photographer,  according  to  them.  I'm  more  or 
less  of  their  opinion,  but  still !  Why,  the  rude,  taste- 
less public  stood  six  deep  in  front  of  'Le  soldat*  all  day 
long.  Sometimes  I  think  that's  the  real  triumph  after 
all — ^to  touch  plain  people."  He  checked  himself.  "I'm 
talking  shop,"  he  said  a  little  awkwardly,  and  coloring 
in  his  turn.  "I  didn't  mean  to  give  you  such  a  broad- 
side." 

"Oh,  but  it's  so  interesting.  I  think  that  picture  must 
have  been  simply  wonderful.  Is  he  the  man  you  think 
would  love  so  to  paint  Jennie  ?" 

"Eh?  Oh,  yes,  that's  what  I  started  out  to  tell  you. 
He  ransacked  the  Quarter  and  everywhere  else  for  a 
model.    Finally  he  got  some  woman — a  Greek  she  was,  I 
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believe,  a  pantomime  dancer  out  of  one  of  the  theater 
dives  they  have  over  there.  Yes,  Duroc  would  have  given 
his  last  penny  for  such  a  model  as  your  maid.  She's  ex- 
actly the  type  he  wanted." 

Miss  Garrard  examined  Jennie  with  new  eyes.  "Her 
nose  18  straight,"  she  commented  wistfully.  Edith's  own 
little  nose  tilted  in  an  adorable  fashion. 

"Oh,  yes,  her  features  are  regular — ^but  that's  not  it, 
you  know.  Anybody-  can  have  regular  features.  One  has 
to  have  something  besides  that/'  said  the  artist,  and  sum- 
marily dropped  the  subject.  "Your  head  a  trifle  more 
this  way,  please.    You're  not  tired  ?" 

The  truth  was  Donelson  felt  himself  of  a  sudden  re- 
senting vicariously  the  yoimg  lady's  appraising  glance 
and  tone ;  it  mortified  him  to  think  that  Jennie  might  have 
overheard  or  guessed  what  they  were  saying.  "Qt)od 
heavens,  to  hear  yourself  discussed  like  a  prize  pig!" 
thought  the  young  man,  flinching  in  sympathy;  "and  to 
be  all  the  while  in  a  position  that  prevents  you  from 
either  escaping  or  getting  even  I  We've  got  such  a  horri- 
ble advantage  of  servants,  we  ought  at  least  to  be  decent 
to  them."  He  decided  that  the  next  time  they  came,  he 
would  manage  to  slip  her  a  liberal  tip.  "That  generally 
soothes  all  sores,"  he  said  to  himself  satirically.  Yet 
somehow  the  plan  did  not  altogether  satisfy  him. 

As  for  Jennie  herself,  the  young  woman  was  perfectly 
well  aware  that  she  was  being  talked  about,  though  from 
her  station  by  the  Chinese  screen  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  she  could  not  catch  the  words ;  but  Mr.  Meigs  would 
have  been  relieved,  or  amused,  perhaps  even  slightly 
piqued,  could  he  have  known  that  it  was  a  matter  of  com- 
plete indifl^erence  to  her.  Jennie  was  used  to  people  who 
glanced  in  her  direction,  and  whispered  to  one  another 
afterward;  it  happened  on  the  street,  in  trolley  cars,  in 
the  hotel,  everywhere.  If  she  thought  about  it  at  all,  she 
put  down  the  notice  she  so  often  attracted  to  her  height 
and  hair,  which  latter  she  had  discovered  recently  in  ply- 
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ing  her  trade  was  unusual  in  color,  quality  and  quantity. 
Jennie  would  have  liked  it  better  if  it  had  been  of  a  cer- 
tain shade  of  reddish  chestnut  which  she  greatly  admired. 
The  advantages  of  being  tall  and  strong  were  so  obvious 
she  did  not  care  how  conspicuous  they  made  her;  she 
knew  how  to  look  out  for  herself,  in  any  case ! 

Moreover,  at  this  moment,  the  girl  considered  herself 
luckier  and  happier  than  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  most  human 
beings  to  be — or  most  hairdressers  and  manicure  women, 
at  any  rate.  Jennie  had  been,  by  this  time,  in  a  good 
many  spacious  and  resplendent  homes,  including  Mr. 
Meigs's  own ;  but  not  one  of  them  had  ever  filled  her  with 
the  utter  satisfaction  she  felt  from  the  first  day  she  en- 
tered the  studio  doors.  Its  grave,  gentle  grays  and  whites 
lit  with  sudden  flashes  of  color,  a  bit  of  brocade,  the  sun- 
light striking  on  a  mirror  or  a  cheek  of  polished  metal, 
the  red  and  black  and  gold  of  this  very  screen  by  which 
she  was  sitting,  enchanted  the  girl.  There  were  bronzes 
and  darkly  brilliant  rugs  that  she  could  not  pass  by  with- 
out a  covert  caressing  stroke.  She  did  not  envy  the  artist 
his  possession  of  beautiful  things,  she  asked  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  sit  among  them  in  thorough  content  of  soul 
and  body.  The  little  slum  child  who  had  wandered  into 
the  flower  market  and  straightway  gone  into  a  passion  of 
delight,  who  had  cherished  her  one  poor  lily  so  desper- 
ately, who  had  imconsciously  loved  and  striven  toward 
beauty  all  her  life,  had  what  she  coveted  at  last  and  for 
this  while  lived  in  fairyland. 

"I  wish  you  could  see  it  once,  Marie,  then  you'd  under- 
stand," she  confided  to  her  friend,  after  sundry  attempts 
at  description,  wherein  she  had  found  herself  provok- 
ingly  hobbled  by  the  inadequacies  of  language,  and  by  an 
enthusiasm  that  startled  the  other.  '^I  believe  it's  that 
way  about  everything  that's  really  beautiful.  You  can't 
talk  about  it  You  only  feel  that  it's  what  ought  to  be, 
and  nothing  else  could  be  put  with  it,  and  nothing  taken 
away  from  it.    But  I  couldn't  tell  you  about  it,  if  I  talked 
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forever.  Perhaps  when  you  get  well  again,  Mr.  Meigs 
will  let  me  bring  you  there  to  see  it." 

"Well,  he  wonH,  you  needn't  worry  about  that.  I  don't 
think  I'm  his  kind,  and  I  won't  have  any  time  with  a 
baby  in  the  house,  anyhow,"  said  Marie  acidly.  She  was 
frightened  and  nervous  and  rather  petulant  these  days, 
besides  being  physically  tired  and  uncomfortable.  An 
impartial  observer  would  have  said  that  Marie  had  de- 
teriorated indefinably  since  marriage.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances she  had  of  course  lost  the  style  and  smartness 
of  her  appearance  in  her  lady's  maid  days;  but  one  had  a 
disheartening  conviction  that  they  would  never  return  to 
her.  Not  being  obliged  to  keep  up  her  sham  foreign 
speech  and  manner,  she  had  unconsciously,  little  by  littie, 
abandoned  those  tricks  almost  altogether,  and  with  them 
went  whatever  sprightliness  and  distinction  they  had  lent 
her.  She  might  be  honest,  but,  alas  for  honesty,  she  was 
no  longer  interesting!  Presently  she  would  become  a 
little,  tight-lipped,  sharp-tongued,  thrifty,  hard-working 
housewife  and  mother,  and  if  Fassig  did  not  account  to 
her  for  every  penny  of  his  earnings  Saturday  night,  so 
much  the  worse  for  him! 

"There  hadn't  been  anything  much  done  to  the  place 
when  I  was  there  putting  in  his  bath  and  the  sinks,"  this 
gentleman  now  remarked,  as  he  sat  by  smoking  an  evening 
pipe  while  the  women  washed  the  dishes.  "The  carpen- 
ters was  knocking  out  some  windows,  and  that  was  about 
as  far  as  they'd  got.  But  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven 
dollars'  worth  of  plumbing  in  a  rented  house  is  going 
some,  you  can  believe  me!  I  s'pose  everything  else  is  to 
correspond,  so  you  can  get  a  line  on  the  cost  of  the  rest  of 
it.  Meigs  is  all  right,  too.  He's  all  right!"  concluded 
Mr.  Fassig  with  emphasis.  The  good-natured  young  fel- 
low had  given  Herman  the  job  of  plumbing  in  obedience 
to  a  hint  of  Mrs.  Macready's.  "What  d'you  guess  he 
makes  out  of  it,  Jennie?  Painting  pictures  like  of  that 
young  lady,  I  mean  ?" 
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*^e  don't  need  to  make  anything.  He  don't  need  to  do 
a  ttnAe  of  work  unless  he  wants  to/'  Marie  interrapted. 
''Anybody  that's  got  as  much  money  as  he  has,  has  it 
pretty  easy.** 

''I  don't  think  he  cares  for  it.  I  think  perhaps  he  would 
like  it  better  if  he  had  to  paint  for  his  Uying,"  said  Jen- 
nie thoughtfully. 

''Welly  if  that's  the  way  he  feels,  he  can  get  rid  of  it !" 
said  Herman,  guffawing  with  amusement  "Put  him  on, 
Jennie!  Tell  him  you  know  somebody  right  where  you 
live  that  he  can  give  a  million  or  so  to,  if  it's  bothering 
him." 

"I  mean  he  doesn't  always  look  as  if  it  made  him  any 
happier  to  be  so  rich,"  Jennie  said  with  earnestness.  "He 
says  things  that  make  people  laugh  and  pretends  to  be 
very  gay  and  not  to  care  about  anything,  but  when  he's 
not  laughing  and  making  fun,  his  face  looks  tired.  His 
eyes  have  a  sad  look." 

"Tiens!"  said  Marie,  reverting  to  her  Gallic  manner, 
perhaps  also  to  a  certain  Gallic  point  of  view,  for  one 
moment  "You  must  have  watched  him  a  good  deal  to 
see  all  that!"  Her  eyes  narrowed  suspiciously  as  they 
retted  on  Jennie. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

As  it  happened,  Jennie  arrived  at  the  studio  the  fol-  • 
lowing  Wednesday,  with  the  suitcase,  alone.  Miss  Gar- 
rard had  been  obliged — ^for  once  in  her  life,  with  pouting 
and  impatience ! — ^to  go  to  her  dressmaker's.  ^^  •  .  I  sim- 
ply couldn't  get  out  of  it.  I  have  to  have  something  to 
wear,  I'm  in  rags,  and  Schmidt  (she  calls  herself  Madame 
Schmidt,  you  know,  and  is  terribly  airy)  makes  such  a 
favor  of  doing  anything  for  you  anyhow,  and  keeps  you 
waiting  for  weeks.  So  I  do  hope  you  will  forgive  my 
being  half  an  hour  late  for  my  appointment  with  you,  and 
I  promise  it  shan't  happen  again.  I'm  sending  Jennie 
ahead  with  my  things  so  that  everything  will  be  ready  for 
me  to  get  into  the  minute  I  get  there,  not  to  keep  you 
waiting  any  longer  than  I  can  possibly  help.  She  will 
give  you  this  note.    In  a  tearing  hurry, 

Edith  Jaffsat  Gabsabd. 

P.  S.  I  do  feel  awfully  about  putting  you  off  for  a 
dressmaker,  only  I  know  you  will  understand,  and  the 
picture  isn't  of  such  awful  importance  to  you  anyhow. 
I  mean  you  don't  care  tremendously,  and  it's  not  as  if 
your  life  and  happiness  depended  on  painting  my  por- 
trait, or  as  if  you  had  to  scrub  around  in  a  garret  like  the 
artists  in  novels.  But  please  don't  be  lovely  and  polite, 
but  roast  me  if  you  feel  like  it  E.  J.  G." 

Thus  wrote  Miss  Garrard  in  sentences  that  wandered 
illogically  backward  and  forward  over  all  four  sides  of 
the  sheet  of  note  paper,  which  bore  at  the  top  of  it  a 
heraldic  horse's  head  with  a  very  stirring  expression  and 
the  motto  *'Fac  Impetum/*  Mr.  Walcott,  chancing  to  see 
this  once,  inquired  of  Donelson  Meigs  what  it  meant? 
-  '"Why,  it's  like  saying  'Onr  or  ' Forward  r  "  the  latter 
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explained;  "op — let's  see — or  ^Charge!*     Very  martial, 
ian't  it?" 

"Martial,  huh !"  said  the  agent,  eyeing  it  with  a  queer 
grin.  "Daniel  Garrard  made  most  of  his  money  in  the 
shoe  business,  you  know.  He  started  out  with  a  little  store 
down  here  on  the  comer  of  Fifth  and  Linden.  Charge, 
hey?  I  guess  not!  Not  if  I  know  anything  about  old 
Dan'l  I    You  paid  cash  in  his  store." 

He  was  surprised  at  the  disproportionate  mirth  with 
which  Donelson  received  this  mildly  jocular  statement. 
The  young  man  liked  Walcott;  he  thought  the  other's 
speech  and  manners  smacked  finely  of  the  soil,  and  in  a 
cdiintry  shared  by  all  races  exhibited  a  fair  type  of  the 
new  race  in  process  of  formation.  Don  knew  that  he  him- 
self possessed  none  of  these  typical  qualities;  he  might 
have  been  of  any  nationality  in  point  of  looks  or  even 
mental  habits,  and  contrived  to  resent  the  fact  even  while 
pluming  himself  a  little  on  his  cosmopolitanism.  Now 
again  as  he  observed  the  Garrard  crest,  he  laughed;  but 
he  was  not  laughing  when  he  finished  reading. 

Yet  Mr.  Meigs  had  come  in  in  a  noticeably  gay  mood. 
Jennie,  as  she  idiook  out  Miss  Garrard's  dainty  flummery 
of  lace  and  chiffon  in  the  dressing-room,  heard  him  whist- 
ling, and  shouting  snatches  of  song  in  divers  European 
.  tongues,  and  clattering  exuberantly  among  his  tubes  and 
brushes.  Something  fell  over  and  rolled  to  the  floor  with 
a  thump,  and  he  interrupted  himself  to  utter  a  light- 
hearted  oath  melodramatically,  then  broke  out  singing 
again.    Jennie  went  to  the  door. 

"If  you  please,  Mr.  Meigs ?" 

The  artist  broke  off  with  a  jerk.  He  turned  from  the 
easel  and  faced  her  in  some  vexation  and  confusion.  To 
tell  the  truth,  Don's  songs  were  not  always  worded  with 
propriety;  but  in  a  moment  remembering  that  the  girl 
could  not  understand  them,  he  recovered.  She  gave  him 
the  note  and  was  retreating  when  he  spoke  pleasantly,  in 
ccxmmand. 
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'^  Just  a  minute,  please  I  I've  made  a  bad  mess  knock- 
ing over  this  vase — ^would  you  mind  cleaning  it  up  a  bit  ? 
You  can  just  throw  away  ^ose  old  faded  flowers,  and  put 
these  violets  into  something — some  kind  of  a  bowl  with  lots 
of  water,  will  you  ?" 

Jennie  silently  set  about  the  work ;  and  it  was  while  she 
was  busy  with  ^e  litter  of  spilled  water  and  petals  scat- 
tered far  and  wide,  that  she  noticed  Mr.  Meigs'  change  of 
manner.  He  read  the  letter  over  with  a  darkening  face, 
threw  it  down  pettishly,  and  walked  over  to  an  armchair, 
and  lapsed  into  it  heavily  with  his  legs  stretched  out ;  the 
movement  expressed  not  so  much  disappointment  as  ill 

temper.    "Oh,  dam !"  he  ejaculated,  scowling;  "that 

is— er — ahem!  Hhem!"  he  all  at  once  realized  that  the 
young  woman  was  in, the  room,  and  coughed  energetically. 
Jennie,  who  in  her  role  of  finished  servant,  saw  and  heard 
nothing  which  her  overlords  did  not  intend  she  should 
see  and  hear,  went  on  wiping  up  the  water  like  a  well- 
adjusted  machine.    The  artist  eyed  her  gloomily. 

"Now  there's  a  human  being  that  everybody  knows  can 
work,  and  has  to  work,  and  that  everybody  expects  to 
work.  There's  a  normal  creature  living  normally,  and 
getting  paid  normally  for  what  she  does.  Nobody's  pet- 
ting her,  or  humoring  her,  or  apologizing  to  her,  or  cramr 
ming  it  down  her  throat  that  it's  of  no  consequence 
whetiier  she  does  anything  or  not !"  thought  the  young  fel- 
low in  exaggerated  bitterness.  '^  believe  I  must  smell  of 
money,  to  judge  by  the  way  people  keep  telling  me  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  how  much  I  have,  and  how  little  I 
amount  to  every  other  way.  Suppose  I  am  rich,  can't 
they  allow  me  to  do  something?  It's  not  a  toy,  it's  not  a 
game,  it's  not  a  whim,  my  painting.  I  want  to  do  some- 
&ing,  can't  they  understand  that?  What  is  the  matter 
with  me  anyway  ?"  poor  Don  questioned  himself  in  a  kind 
of  dreary  amusement;  "if  people  take  me  seriously,  they 
only  irritate  me.  These  good-hearted  dunces  that  smear 
me  all  over  with  compliments  and  nice  speeches,  why,  if 
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I  were  not  too  humane,  I  could  flay  them  alive  with  aar- 
casm  I  Yet  when  they  don*t  take  me  seriously,  I'm  no  bet- 
ter pleased.  In  my  own  way,  I  must  be  the  biggest  fool 
of  the  lot!" 

He  sat  up  with  a  shrug  and  a  sigh,  and  reached  for  a 
cigarette  on  the  little  inlaid  table  near  by;  there  were  a 
tray  and  a  box  of  silver,  marvels  of  delicately  intricate 
workmanship  by  some  departed  Florentine  of  the  great  age 
of  art.  Donelson  looked  at  the  things  with  an  impulse 
which  he  recognized  as  perfectly  childish  to  throw  them 
into  the  waste  basket;  he  was  in  a  mood  to  hate  the  ele- 
gancies with  which  he  had  surrounded  himself.  A  plow 
horse,  he  thought  savagely,  was  better  worthy  of  its  place 
in  the  universe  than  he.  And  here  his  glance  fell  again 
upon  Jennie,  appropriately  enough ;  she  belonged  to  what 
the  young  man  unconsciously  regarded  as  the  plow- 
horse  class.  Don  lit  his  cigarette  and  watched  her  ab- 
sently. After  some  casting  about,  trying  and  rejecting 
two  or  three  vases,  she  at  length  found  a  piece  of  cool, 
greenish-grayish  pottery  that  seemed  to  satisfy  her,  and 
set  the  violets  in  it  with  careful,  lingering  fingers.  The 
artist  moved  involuntarily  in  pleased  surprise. 

"That's  very  nice — ^that's  very  good  1"  he  said  warmly, 
forgetting  his  woes.  Then,  hearing  his  voice  break  the 
stillness  like  an  explosion,  added  hastily.  "Oh,  did  I 
startle  you  ?" 

Indeed,  even  Jennie's  disciplined  and  naturally  steady 
nerves  had  not  been  able  to  repress  an  abrupt  gesture ;  in 
sheer  pleasure  of  handling  the  flowers  she  had  actually 
forgotten  his  presence.  "I — ^I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ?"  she 
stammered. 

"I  say  that's  very  nice,  the  way  you've  arranged  them," 
repeated  Donelson  encouragingly.  He  looked  at  her  in 
quick  understanding.     '?ou  like  flowers?" 

"Very  much,  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Jennie,  herself 
again.  She  stood  a  second,  holding  the  bowl  while  her 
eyes  searched  the  room,  then  went  and  put  it  down  on  a 
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ledge  of  carved,  dark  shelving.     The  artist  followed  her 
movements  with  interest. 

^'What  made  you  choose  that  place !"  he  asked  experi- 
mentally. 

^^I  thought  it  would  look  ri^t,  there,  sir/'  Jennie  said. 
She  paused  inquiringly;  but  as  he  did  not  tell  her  to 
change  it,  and  apparently  had  no  further  orders  to  give, 
she  was  again  about  to  go  when  Mr.  Meigs  again  detained 
her. 

^^You  know  what  was  in  Miss  Garrard's  note!    You 
know  she  can't  come  till  later  ?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

Donelson  got  up  violently.  "Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
stop  that  eternal  '«>/' "  he  burst  out  "Say  *yes'  or  *no' 
and  be  done  with  it !"  He  heard  himself  issuing  this  as- 
tounding command  with  a  species  of  wondering  defiance. 
Well,  why  not?  At  that  instant,  the  convention  decree- 
ing that  tills  decent,  working  girl  should  address  him  with 
that  degree  of  subservience  seemed  to  him  monstrous — 
one  of  the  world's  masterpieces  in  the  way  of  irony  and 
injustice.  He  did  no  work,  and  take  the  two  of  them  for 
what  they  were,  one  man  and  one  woman,  there  could 
be  no  question  of  whose  was  the  superior  decency!  "I 
— ^I  don't  like  it,  you  know,"  he  explained,  rather 
lamely. 

"I'll  remember,"  said  Jennie.  Her  dark  blue  eyes 
dwelt  on  him  without  curiosity;  their  expression  was 
fathomless.  Donelson  reflected  with  a  sort  of  chagrin 
coupled  with  a  sort  of  amusement  that  all  her  tribe  were 
used  to  the  vagaries  of  all  his  tribe,  and  too  well  trained  to 
show  any  interest  in  them,  perhaps  even  to  feel  any. 

"You  can  ^sir'  and  ^madame'  everybody  else  as  much  as 
you  choose,  but  /  won't  have  it,"  he  reiterated  with  vast 
firmness. 

"I'll  remember,"  said  Jennie  again.  "I  never  have  to 
be  told  anything  twice.    Is  that  all  ?" 

"Er — ah — ^yes.    No,  it  isn't  either.    You — you  can  get 
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that  stuff  you  sew  on — ^f ancy  work  or  whatever  you  call 
it  and  come  here  and  wait  for  Miss  Gurrard.  That  is,  if 
you  like,"  said  Don,  somewhat  uncertainly  at  the  end, 
and  feeling  himself  getting  warm  under  her  grave  acru- 
tiny. 

"Very  well/'  said  the  girl  evenly.  She  fetched  her 
sewing  and  sat  down  in  her  accustomed  place;  and  the 
young  man  noted  with  a  certain  relief  that,  whether 
knowingly  or  not,  she  dignified  by  her  manner  a  situation 
that  might  easily  have  been  ridiculous.  Somehow  she 
made  it  seem  all  at  once  quite  natural  and  as  if  it  be- 
longed to  the  established  order  of  things  that  she  should 
be  sitting  by  the  screen  with  her  needle  work,  and  that 
he  should  be  stretched  out  in  the  lounging  chair  opposite 
smoking  and  contemplating  her.  "Personal  force — mag- 
netism or  however  one  chooses  to  call  it.  I  noticed  it  the 
first  time  I  saw  her,"  he  remarked  inwardly  with  a  pleas- 
ant glow  of  self-approvaL 

"what's  that  you're  making?  It  seems  as  if  you'd 
never  finish  it^"  he  said  aloud. 

"Never  finish?"  Jennie  echoed  in  surprise.  Then  her 
face  lit  in  a  wholly  unexpected  and  charming  manner. 
She  laughed.  "I  see!  You  thought  I  was  working  on 
the  same  thing  right  along  I  Why,  I've  made  three  since 
I've  been  coming  here.  They're  baby  clothes.  Little 
slips,  you  know." 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  know,"  said  Don,  amused  too.  "I 
suppose  from  the  name  they're  little  bags  made  of — of 
mull,  isn't  it?  You  shake  the  youngster  down  into  one, 
and  draw  it  up  around  the  top  with  a  ribbon.  I'm  re- 
lieved to  hear  that  it  doesn't  take  so  long  to  make  one 
after  alL  I  thought  maybe  you  sewed  all  day  and  ripped 
it  out  at  ni^t  Kke  Penelope." 

Jennie,  never  having  heard  of  that  classic  seamstress 
and  not  feeling  the  slightest  curiosity  about  her,  worked 
on  in  silence ;  her  needle  fiashed  in  and  out  rhythmically, 
tirelessly,  swiftly,  yet  with  her  own  indefinable  air  of 
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leisure.  Donelson,  like  Edith  Garrard's  mother,  found  her 
increasingly  "restful." 

"You  must  like  to  do  that  work  since  you're  so  con- 
stantly at  it.  Do  you  like  children?"  he  said,  lazily  de- 
sirous of  hearing  her  voice  again.  He  had  noticed  that  it 
was  singularly  well  suited,  in  its  mellow  and  governed 
volume,  to  the  rest  of  her  unusual  personality.  It  would 
have  been  horribly  disappointing  to  have  found  it  coarse 
or  cackling,  he  told  himself;  the  voice  was  part  of  her 
atmosphere.  At  the  question,  she  paused  a  half  moment, 
raising  her  head  and  gazing,  not  at  him,  but  beyond  him, 
distantly. 

"Yes.  I  don't  know  many  children,  but  I'm  very  fond 
of  them.  I'd  like  to  be  with  them  all  the  time,"  she  said. 
The  young  man  fancied  her  face  irradiated  by  the  same 
transient,  dawn-like  change  he  had  beheld  upon  it  when 
she  had  the  neighbor's  baby  in  her  arms.  It  vanished, 
and  her  eyes  came  back  to  his  anxiously.  "I  don't  mean 
hired  to  be  with  them,"  said  Jennie,  in  shy  explanation; 
"I  mean  I'd  like  it  just  for  the  sake  of  being  with  them." 

"I  understand,"  said  Don,  and  he  was  silent  for  a 
while. 

Miss  Garrard  had  not  yet  arrived,  when  Jennie,  some 
minutes  later,  shook  out  her  work  and  began  to  fold  it  up. 
"Is  it  finished  ?"  the  artist  asked.    She  nodded  assent. 

''Some  work  gets  done  in  the  studio  after  all,"  he  said, 
with  a  return  of  his  sour  humor.  Jennie  gave  him  a 
glance,  in  which,  fleeting  though  it  was,  there  was  so 
much  discernment  as  to  disturb  Donelson  a  little.  He  got 
up  and  strolled  restlessly  about  the  place.  Surely  this 
young  woman  could  guess  nothing  of  his  trials  and  ambi- 
tions and  disappointments;  when  all  was  said  she  was 
just  a  sort  of  servant,  only  rather  above  the  average  in 
looks  and  intelligence — something  which,  by  the  way, 
would  almost  certainly  prove  a  misfortune  for  her  in  the 
long  run.  Now  was  undoubtedly  the  time  for  him  to  hand 
her  that  douceur  he  had  had  in  mind.    "I  wonder  if  any- 
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body  ever  tried  tipping  the  Groddess  of  Liberty,"  Don 
thought  with  an  uneasy  smile.  He  fidgeted  wiUi  some 
draperies,  reversed  a  number  of  canvases  that  had  been 
standing  with  their  faces  against  the  wall,  and  studied 
them  thoughtfully  as  if  he  was  just  then  seeing  them  for 
the  first  time,  wandered  aimlessly  back  to  the  portrait  on 
the  easel,  and  finding  that  by  this  last  maneuver  he  had 
unthinkingly  blocked  Jennie's  path  to  the  door  and  that 
she  was  standing  waiting  to  pass  him,  finally  spoke.  He 
intended,  of  course,  to  say  something  agreeable,  half  face- 
tious, nicely  balanced  between  formality  and  friendliness 
— ^the  kind  of  thing,  in  brief,  with  which  a  well-bred  man 
may  accompany  a  present  of  money  to  a  respectable 
woman  servant.  Instead,  in  a  panic  of  embarrassment 
and  self-consciousness,  he  found  that  he  was  inquiring 
eagerly:  '*Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Miss  Garrard's 
picture  ?    Does  it  look  like  her,  to  you  V^ 

Jennie  considered  the  painting  seriously.  When  at 
last  she  answered  him,  it  was  really  no  answer  at  all,  cer- 
tainly not  a  criticism ;  what  she  said  was,  on  the  surface, 
totally  irrelevant,  and  perhaps  she  felt  it  to  be  so,  for  her 
words  came  with  an  unwonted  hesitation. 

"I — ^I  don't  know  Miss  Garrard,"  she  said.  "Not  the 
way  you  do,  that  is.  If  I  did,  I  could  tell  more  about  it. 
I  diould  think,  if  you  feel  that  you  know  her,  you  ought 
to  know  whether  you  have  painted  her  or  not." 

Donelson  stepped  around  in  front  of  the  canvas;  they 
stood  side  by  side.  After  a  long  moment,  the  artist  said 
abruptly,  almost  peevishly.  "You  want  me  to  paint  ike 
woman  herself.    You  want  me  to  paint  her  souV* 

"I  don't  know.    Maybe." 

"If  I  could  do  that,  I'd  be  the  greatest  painter  of  por- 
traits on  earth,  Jennie,"  said  Don  humorous,  melancholy, 
resigned,  ^^ut  I'm  not.  And  so  few  of  us  are,  perhaps 
it's  no  shame  to  be  in  the  ruck."  He  waved  his  hand 
toward  ike  portrait    "^Clothes  and  faces  I    That's  where 
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we  stop.  Upon  my  word,  we  think  we've  done  well  to  get 
that  far !" 

"I  wouldn't  ever  let  myself  think  that  way !"  said  Jen- 
nie wiik  an  energy  that  took  the  other  aback.  The  color 
rose  in  her  cheeks,  a  light  flamed  in  the  deptiis  of  her 
eyes.  ^'I  wouldn't  stop  till  I'd  got  where  I  meant  to  go  I" 
said  the  girl  sternly. 

Ordinarily,  die  young  man,  bearing  in  mind  their  rela- 
tive positions,  would  have  been  profoundly  amused  by 
this  outburst;  enlarged  and  decorated  with  his  own 
sprightly  comments,  it  would  have  furnished  him  the  best 
story  heard  among  the  clubs  for  many  a  day.  Marie  and 
the  plumber  would  have  figured  therein;  and  what 
heights  the  manicure  girl  set  herself  to  climb,  or  what 
particular  star  it  was  to  which  ladies'  maids  hitched  their 
wagons,  he  would  have  speculated  upon  with  boundless 
and  ruthless  merriment  But  now,  he  heard  in  her  words, 
he  saw  in  her  strong,  spirited  face  only  a  revelation  of 
the  girl's  character,  a  stinging  arraignment  of  his  own. 
There  was  nothing  funny  about  it;  he  was  hurt,  angry, 
eager  to  defend  himself. 

^^I  didn't  say  /  thought  so.  I  don't  I'm  not  so  stu- 
pidly self-satisfied  as  that!"  he  protested  excitedly,  some- 
what incoherently.  "These  pictures  I  try  to  paint,  / 
know  when  they're  no  good,  and  it  deadens  me.  But  I 
know,  too,  that  if  I  were  pleased  with  them,  if  I  thought 
I'd  reached  the  top,  'the  place  where  I  mean  to  go,'  as  you 
say — if  I  thought  that  for  one  minute,  I'd  be  even  a 
worse  failure  Uian  I  am!  I've  had  some  successes — 
things  people  have  liked,  and — and  that  sold.  That's  a 
sordid  test,  but  sometimes  it's  the  only  test  you  can  rely 
on.  I  know  very  well  that  I  never  did  a  thing  in  my  life 
that  I  couldn't  have  done  better.  At  least  I've  always 
warded  to  do  it  better.  But  ^metimes  I — it's  too  much 
for  me — I  can't  stand  up  against  it — that  feeling  of  strug- 
gling  uselessly    and    of    distrusting   myself "      He 

stopped,  startled  by  his  own  vehemence,  aghast  at  the 
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lengths  to  which  he  was  going.  Yet,  looking  into  Jennie's 
face,  he  felt  no  humiliation,  no  sardonic  self-contempt, 
only  a  divine  comfort  of  being  understood. 

'That's  when  you  say  those  hard,  smiling  things.  I 
knew  it,"  she  said.  Her  eyes  brooded  on  him  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  expression  he  had  seen  in  them,  and 
wondered  at^  before,  protecting  yet  appealing,  maternal 
and  virginal  at  once,  wholly  womanly.  Don  took  a  deep 
breath,  recoiling. 

"Oh,  you  look — ^you  look 1"  he  said  stumblingly. 

And  here  this  more  or  less  dramatic  little  scene  ended, 
for  Miss  Garrard  came  running  up  the  stairs.  She 
whirled  in,  radiant,  pretty,  chirruping  excuses ;  and  Jen- 
nie waited  on  her  in  the  dressing-room,  and  Mr.  Meigs 
returned  to  his  easel,  and  everything,  presumably,  went 
on  precisely  as  before. 

No,  not  precisely.  For  Edith  reported  afterward  to 
her  friends,  among  whom  her  superior  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  studios  and  artists  had  raised  her  to  an  envied 
distinction,  that  Mr.  Meigs  this  morning  had  seemed  to 
be  in  "one  of  his  queer  moods  when  he  won't  utter  a  word. 
Just  dabs  on  paint,  and  stands  off  and  looks  at  you  with 
his  eyes  half  closed,  and  dabs  on  some  more.  Generally 
he's  so  deli^tful,  and  says  such  odd,  clever  things.  But 
it's  temperamental,  you  ^ow,"  said  Edith  with  the  toler- 
ant wisdom  of  experience.  "Artists  must  all  of  them  be 
that  way.  I'm  sure  Mr.  Meigs  is  hrimming  with  tem- 
perament" 


CHAPTER  Vn 

Miss  Gabbabd's  sittings^  beginniiig  in  the  hei^t  of  die 
fashionable  season,  prolonged  themselves  unoonsoionably. 
To  be  sure,  with  only  a  couple  of  hours  weekly,  a  portrait 
cannot  be  expected  to  get  ahead  very  fast,  and  it  wouldn't 
be  likely  to  be  good  work  if  it  were  dashed  off  in  no  time 
at  all,  now  would  it?  Thus  Edith  expounded  to  Society 
and  to  her  own  most  intimate  friends  with  a  fine  air  of 
detachment  (but  rather  unduly  pink  as  to  her  cheeks, 
nevertheless)  when,  as  Lent  drew  to  a  close  and  her  visits 
to  Mr,  Meigs's  studio  continued,  they  began  to  '^make  re- 
marks." Mrs.  Garrard  herself  confided  to  the  head  of  the 
family  diat  it  really  looked  to  her  as  if  Don  Meigs  meant 
something,  because  when  she  saw  the  picture  at  inter- 
vals, it  didn't  look  as  if  he  had  done  a  thing  to  it  since 
the  last  time,  and 

'^Think  he's  kind  of  soldiering,  hey?"  inquired  Oom 
Daniel,  bending  his  grizzly  brows  at  her  over  the  top  of 
the  newspaper.  ^^I  hope  he  doesn't  get  paid  by  the  day 
like  the  rest  of  the  painters.  If  you  find  he  does,  you 
might  just  remind  him  that  /  didn't  order  any  portrait 
of  my  daughter.  I  can't  stop  him  painting  her,  if  they 
both  choose.  They're  free  agents.  But  /  don't  know 
anything  about  any  port ^" 

''Daniel  I  You  can't  talk  that  way  to  a  person  like 
Donelson  Meigs!"  screamed  the  lady  excitedly.  ^'He's 
not  like  a  house  painter — ^I  should  think  you  might  have 
known  that  much  anyhow  f    For  gracious'  sake,  don't  say 

anything  like  that  where  anybody  can  hear  you ^" 

She  broke  off  in  worldless  despair.  It  is  a  desperate  busi- 
ness trying  to  teach  a  man  these  subtleties — ^trying  to 

teach  a  man  anything  I 
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*T.  know  all  that,  Sallie.  Lord,  I  was  only  in  fun/' 
Mr.  Garrard  explained  patiently.  He  had  convictions, 
on  his  side,  about  the  futility  of  trying  to  teach  women 
anything.  ^'You're  afraid  he's  paying  Edith  too  much 
attention,  ain't  that  it  ?" 

"Well — I — I  wasn't  afraid.  I  just  think  so  because  of 
these  sittings  being  so  long  drawn  out,  you  know.  Of 
course  I  can't  say  I've  ever  noticed  anything  in  his  man- 
ner toward  her,  I've  hardly  been  there  since  the  first 
two  or  three  times.  I'm  too  busy,"  said  Mrs.  Gurrard, 
glibly — ^too  glibly,  the  other  mothers  of  her  set  consid- 
ered, when  she  offered  this  explanation  to  them.  "Edith 
takes  Jennie,  you  know.    But  it  really  looks ^" 

"Does  he  come  to  the  house  ?  I  don't  see  him  hanging 
around  here,"  said  her  husband,  hopefully.  He,  at  least, 
was  sincerely  afraid  of  Donelson  Meigs  or  any  o^er  young 
man  who  mi^t  be  suspected  of  a  design  to  seL&e  upon  his 
daughter  and  carry  her  off.  "Edith's  too  young  to  be 
married  anyhow.  She's  nothing  but  a  child.  The  whole 
thing's  absolutely  silly,"  he  said  shortly. 

"Well,  no,  he  doesn't  come  so  very  often — once  in  a 
while,  like  everybody  else,"  his  wife  found  herself  obliged 
to  admit.     "But  stiU '' 

"You  see  it's  just  as  I  said,  the  whole  thing's  absolutely 
silly !"  And,  having  disposed  of  it,  satisfactorily  to  him- 
self, at  any  rate,  Mr.  Garrard  departed  to  his  office,  and 
his  day's  diversion  of  holding  some  fellow  business  man's 
nose  to  the  grindstone — such  was  the  common  report,  that 
is.    Daniel  had  the  name  of  being  a  hard  man. 

Possibly  Mrs.  Garrard,  and  certainly  Miss  Garrard, 
would  not  have  been  ill-pleased — ^notwithstanding  all  die 
gossip  it  would  have  started — if  Mr.  Meigs  had  come  to 
die  house,  if  his  attentions,  outside  the  studio,  had  been 
more  pointed.  The  elder  lady  was  a  good  woman  who 
loved  her  daughter  and  was  loath  to  give  her  up ;  but  since 
giving  up  dau^ters  is  inevitable — generally  speaking — it 
would  at  least  soften  the  blow  to  know  that  Edith  would 
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be  marrying  a  large  (and  secure)  income,  a  social  posi- 
tion equal  to  her  own,  and  incidentally  a  very  nice  fellow 
who  had  no  bad  habits — or  who  had  got  all  over  ''that 
wild  age"  anyhow — and  who,  if  he  was  rather  restless  and 
mercurial  and  incomprehensible,  was  still  sure  to  treat 
her  right  Nobody  that  knew  Donelson  Meigs  even 
slightly  could  imagine  him  being  wilfully  unkind  to  any 
creature  on  eartL  He  would  be  a  good  match  for  any 
girl,  even  if  he  hadn't  lived  exactly  like  a  saint  all  his 
days;  and,  for  that  matter,  mothers  are  not  looking  for 
saints  to  marry  their  dau^ters  in  these  times;  if  they 
were,  they  might  as  well  resign  themselves  to  see  the  girls 
die  old  maids.  Mrs.  Garrard  spent  more  than  one  wake- 
ful hour  while  Daniel  and  the  rest  of  her  household  snored 
peacefully  in  their  beds,  occupied  with  these  argments 
and  speculations.  And  I  fear  that,  dreadful  to  relate^ 
she  sometimes  wondered  fretfully  if  he  was  never  coming 
to  that  point  I 

Poor  little  Edith  may  have  once  or  twice  asked  the  same 
question.  Her  mother  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
know  what  a  young  girl  is  thinking  about;  and  even  if 
Edith  had  wanted  to  confide  in  anybody,  she  was  beset 
with  ghastly  doubts  that  there  was  anything  to  confide! 
Mr.  Meigs  was  ''lovely"  to  her;  they  had  little  jokes  to- 
gether, l^at  nobody  else  understood;  sometimes  he  "said 
things" — ^but  he  was  so  difFerent  from  other  men  one  could 
not  tell  whether  he  meant  anything  or  nothing.  Occa- 
sionally he  rather  wore  on  Edith  witii  his  unsparing  clev- 
erness— or  what  she  considered  cleverness.  He  had  had 
all  kinds  of  adventures  and  met  many  strange  and  cele- 
brated people,  and  told  the  most  entertaining  stories 
about  both ;  he  drew  the  funniest  caricatures ;  he  sang  very 
well  with  his  guitar;  he  spoke  ever  so  many  foreign 
tongues  like  a  native;  these  manifold  accomplishments 
exerted  for  her  benefit  at  once  flattered  and  a  little  tired 
the  girl.  American  young  ladies  are  brought  up  to  re- 
gard the  social  side  of  lif9  as  their  particular  concern,  and 
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to  expect  the  men  to  depend  upon  them  for  entertainment ; 
and  Edith  found  it  difficult  to  adjust  herself  to  this  re- 
versal of  the  order.  She  actually  confessed  privately  in 
her  ingenuous  language  that  it  would  be  a  relief  if  Mr. 
Meigs  would  let  up  once  in  a  while  ;*it  kept  her  on  the 
stretch  so  trying  to  follow  him  and — and  hold  up  her 
end !  And  besides,  it  was  an  ever-present  uneasiness  witii 
her,  die  wonder  what  he  really  thought  about  her.  He 
made  fun  of  everybody,  most  of  all  of  himself,  it  is  true, 
but  what  did  he  find  to  laugh  at  in  herf 

Donelson,  who  was  too  proud  and  sensitive  in  other 
wavs  to  leave  much  room  for  the  vanity  of  the  lady-killer, 
and  who  possessed  some  saving  sense  of  humor  besides, 
would  have  been  both  troubled  and  ironically  amused  had 
he  known  what  was  going  through  his  sitter's  head,  and  es- 
pecially what  was  going  through  his  sitter's  mamma's 
head.  ^'Why,  what  a  dangerous,  scintillating,  captivat- 
ing rogue  I  am!"  he  might  have  said,  with  his  laugh. 
But,  in  good  truth,  the  young  man  never  dreamed  that 
any  significance  would  be  attached  to  his  pleasant  endeav- 
ors to  keep  Miss  Garrard  from  boredom.  He  was  natu- 
rally kind  and  amiable  and  fond  of  entertaining  people, 
and  had  always  found  it  easy.  To  have  hinted  tiiat  he 
was  regarded  as  a  matrimonial  prize  would  only  have 
aroused  his  incredulous  contempt;  and  against  the  charge 
of  making  soft  eyes  and  speeches  Don  would  have  re- 
torted witii  the  coolness  of  honest  belief  that  everybody 
did  diat;  the  girls  expected  it,  didn't  they?  He  had  al- 
ways supposed  that  to  be  part  of  the  game ! 

Then,  in  view  of  this  indifference,  why  should  Mr. 
Meigs  have  prolonged  the  sitings,  as  he  undoubtedly  did  ? 
Don  would  not  answer  that  question  even  to  himself,  un- 
til it  began  to  grow  daily  more  insistent  The  thing  was 
too  absurd — ^too  insane.  To  say  that  the  mere  presence  of 
a  certain  young  woman  in  the  room  rested,  in  a  sense, 
supported  him  I  It  sounded  as  if  he  were  a  disciple  of 
some  of  these  ineffably  laughable  new  cults  that  wem 
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Bpringing  up  everywhere.  Nevertheless  it  was  true,  the 
artist  asserted  to  himself  vehemently;  Jemiie  had  a  pe- 
culiar effect  on  him,  she  calmed  him,  he  could  paint  bet- 
ter when  she  was  near,  he  felt  her  influence  in  every 
nerve  of  him  I  When  he  reached  this  point  in  private 
colloquies  with  his  Conscience,,  or  that  clear-sighted  other 
self  that  we  call  by  that  name.  Conscience  laughed  and 
shrugged.  If  he  defended  himself  with  the  plea  that  the 
girl  was  very  beautiful,  and  with  warm  asseverations  that 
he  had  always  been  ready  to  lose  his  head  over  physical 
beauty  in  man,  woman  or  beast,  or  even  inanimate  ob- 
jects— ^when  he  brought  forward  this  argument.  Con- 
science merely  put  tongue  in  cheek  and  winked  lewdly. 
If,  again,  he  said  to  himself  that  it  was  her  strength  of 
character  that  attracted  him.  Conscience  straightway  re- 
minded him  that  he  knew  scarcely  anything  about  her 
character.  There  was  no  fooling  that  sharp,  relentless 
detective. 

'Tace  the  truth,  Donelson  Meigs,"  Conscience  had  a 
way  of  saying  to  him.  "You  are  foolishly,  boyishly  taken 
wiih  this  yoimg  woman,  this  lady's  maid,  this  person  who 
dresses  people's  hair,  and  buttons  their  clothes,  and — ^and 
yes,  cleans  their  nails,  confound  it!  She  probably  can't 
spell,  and  reads  slushy  stories,  and  goes  to  see  ^^Lottie, 
the  Poor  Saleslady"  and  cries  her  eyes  out  over  it  in  the 
cheap  theater.  Her  matrimonial  ambitions  go  as  high 
as  the  head  barkeeper  in  some  saloon,  or  the  floor  walker 
in  some  department  store,  or  the  valet  or  butler  in  your 
own  house.  That's  what  you're  infatuated  with,  my  lad, 
at  your  time  of  life,  with  your  experience,  and  your  tastes 
and  education!  You  fancy  her  because  she's  new,  be- 
cause she's  different,  because  you  don't  have  to  pose  be- 
fore her,  nor  play  your  elegant  dilettante  part  that  tires 
you  to  the  very  soul.  Pah,  don't  talk  to  me  about  disin- 
terested, sesthetic  admiration;  you've  told  me  that  once 
too  often!" 

It  waa  with  such  indifferent  suooeaa  that  Mi.  Meigs 
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contradicted  or  tried  to  disprove  these  assertions  that, 
after  a  while,  he  gave  up  the  struggle.  Say  it  was  all 
true,  what  of  it,  he  shouted  back  at  himself  fiercely.  He 
hadn't  done  anything,  he  didn't  mean  to  do  anything,  he 
was  no  worse  than  ihe  next  man.  Nobody  could  help 
being  interested  by  this  extraordinary  girl;  she  would 
have  been  extraordinary  anywhere,  her  class  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  it  And  he  flatly  refused  to  believe 
that  Jennie  had  any  such  deplorable  tastes  and  ideals  as 
his  wiser  judgment  suggested.  She  was  sui  generis,  as 
distinct  in  that  respect  as  in  all  others.  If  she  was  igno- 
rant, her  ignorance  was  fine  and  simple  and  became  her 
well;  he  preferred  to  figure  her  mind  moving  about  in 
large,  calm  spaces  unhampered  by  furnishings,  like  some 
royal  palace  nobly  bare. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  worked  away  at  Miss  Garrard's 
portrait,  hardly  conscious  that  he  sometimes  was  devising 
excuses  for  additional  touches  to  it,  and  lingering  unwar- 
rantably over  details.  Indeed,  that  superstitious  notion 
of  his  about  Jennie's  influence  was  oddly  justified  in  the 
end,  for  the  picture  was  good.  It  was  a  good  piece  of 
work  and  brought  back  all  of  Donelson's  old,  glad  belief 
in  himself  that  had  had  to  suffer  so  many  cruel  defeats. 
"I  can  do  it — I  can  do  it  after  all !"  he  chanted  inwardly, 
jubilant;  and  so  marked  were  his  moods  of  abrupt  talka- 
tive gayety  and  abrupt  silent  absorption  in  his  labors  that 
Edith  began  to  feel  nervously  sure  he  must  be  meditat- 
ing '^coming  to  the  point"  at  last.  She  was  not  with- 
out experience,  and  this  was  the  way  they  generally 
acted. 

Alas  for  these  innocent  expectations  I  The  picture  was 
finished  and  still  Mr.  Meigs  had  not  spoken.  He  gave 
one  of  his  delightful  studio  teas  to  which  all  her  friends 
went  in  their  Easter  toilettes  and  flowered  Easter  hats; 
some  of  the  men  even  dropped  in;  Mr.  Sloane-Macready 
was  there,  good-looking,  blond,  attractively  phl^;matic, 
80  English  with  his  single  eyeglass;  Mrs.  Meigs  in  an 
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ultra-fashionable  costume  presided  over  the  tea  cups  and 
the  antique  samovar  which  the  artist  had  ^^picked  up"  in 
some  unpronounceable  Caspian  town;  Editii's  own  face, 
convincingly  lifelike  and  charming,  smiled  from  the  can- 
vas and  received  no  end  of  ^'bouquets/'  as  the  girls  called 
the  complimentary  comments;  Mr.  Meigs  had  even  per- 
suaded Marenyi  die  violinist  who  was  touring  the  coun- 
try that  season,  and  who  was  an  acquaintance  of  long 
standing,  it  was  reported,  to  come  and  discourse  lovely 
music  at  intervals  during  the  afternoon,  most  romantic 
with  his  wild  pale  face  and  burning  eyes  and  mephisto- 
phelian  hands.  Daniel  Garrard  wondered  with  a  mixture 
of  reverence  and  contempt  how  much  Don  Meigs  paid 
him  for  that  half  dozen  of  tunes,  and  expressed  a  belief 
that  if  it  were  not  for  his  fiddling,  the  fellow  wouldn't 
be  tolerated  in  respectable  society.  Donelson  laughed 
outright  when  some  one  carried  the  comment  to  him.  The 
fact  was  that  his  mother,  liberal-minded  as  she  was,  had 
likewise  felt  some  doubts  on  that  score. 

^^Marenyi?  I  really  don't  know  whether  you  ought^ 
Don.  He  was  in  Vienna  when  I  was  over  two  years  ago, 
going  around  with  an  awful  woman  that  wore  gold  anklets 
set  with  diamonds  and  had  a  little  green  lizard  fastened 
to  her  dress  with  a  harness  all  over  turquoises  and  things 
set  in  platinum.  You  saw  her  at  his  concerts,  and  he  al- 
ways played  directly  at  her — it  was  awful.  They  said  he 
wouldn't  play  at  all  unless  she  was  in  the  room,  not  even 
for  the  Emperor ;  they  had  to  put  her  behind  a  curtain  or 
somewhere  when  he  played  for  the  Court  He  thought  she 
had  some  kind  of  influence  over  him ^" 

"Influence?  Well,  that — ^that  might  be,  you  know," 
said  Don,  flushing,  and  speaking  a  little  uncertainly.  "It's 
not  so  fantastic  after  all.    One  can  understand  it." 

"You  might  understaxid  it,  but  you  can't  stand  itl" 
said  Mrs.  Meigs,  unwontedly  epigrammatic.  "If  he's 
got  anybody  like  that  with  him  on  Qiis  trip ^" 

'^e  hasn't.    You  don't  need  to  worry." 
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'^Stilly  he's  scandalous  anyhow,  Don.  Everybody  knows 
about  him.    And  he'll  meet  all  tiie  girls " 

But  here  Marian  interposed.  ^^Well,  and  suppose  he 
does  ?  Don't  be  provincial.  Mamma.  Don  hires  him  to 
play  the  violin,  he  doesn't  hire  him  to  teach  us  morals," 
she  said  impatiently;  and  the  older  lady  abandoned  the 
argument 

So  the  great  day  came  ¥dth  the  tea  and  the  wagon 
loads  of  flowers  and  Marenyi  and  all  the  rest  of  it — it 
came  and  poor  Edith  saw  it  go  vdthout  Mr.  Meigs  having 
spoken.  And  people  would  keep  on  ^^making  remarks" 
to  her  I  She  could  have  cried  with  vexation.  There  was 
only  one  desperate  straw  of  comfort  to  which  she  could 
ding — ^^'He  hasn't  asked  anybody  else  to  sit  for  him  any- 
how I" 

She  was  mistaken.  Donelson  had  found  an  odd  mo- 
ment in  which  to  ask  Jennie  that  very  thing.  Would  she 
pose  for  him  ?  ^^For  the  head,  you  know,"  he  explained 
quickly,  somewhat  embarrassed;  and  he  murmured  some- 
thing about  understanding  perfectly  that  she  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  it,  was  not — er — a  professional  model,  of 
course  he  knew  that,  but  if  she  would,  as  a  great  favor 

?    It  was  only  after  a  moment,  seeing  her  return  his 

anxious  gaze  without  any  bridling  or  looking  shocked, 
that  he  realized  she  knew  nothing  about  the  social  stand- 
ing of  artists'  models,  and  so  far  from  resenting  his  propo- 
sition, was  merely  surprised  and  interested  by  it 

''You  want  to  paint  me,  Mr.  Meigs  ?  Why,  I'm  not  at 
all  like  Miss  Ghirrardl"  she  said,  in  naive  astonishment. 
''But  of  course  you  don't  care  to  paint  the  same  kind  of 
person  all  the  time.  That  would  be  tiresome."  She  con- 
sidered again,  and  then  said :  "Oh,  I  know  I  I  see  I  It's 
not  a  portrait  you  want  to  paint,  it's  a  picture/* 

"Well,  yes.  I  want  to  put  you  in  a  picture.  Only  I 
expect  to  make  it  as  like  you  as  I  can,  even  if  it  isn't  a 
portrait/*  said  Donelson,  laughing,  but  without  much  as- 
surance.   "You  will?"    On  an  impulse,  he  went  over  to 
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the  wall  and  turned  face  outward  a  large  canvas  that 

was  leaning  there.    "The  picture "  said  Don,  flushing 

painfully  as  he  felt  the  stir  of  a  humiliation  that  he  had 
tried  hard  to  kill,  but  only  succeeded  in  scotching;  "the 
picture  I'd  like  to  paint  will  be  something  like  this.  This 
is  just  a  poor  daub  that  I  thought  was  good  once.  Now 
I  want  to  try  it  again.  If  you  would  let  me  paint  you  in 
this  same  pose,  I — ^I  think  I  could  do  it  this  time.  You 
would  help  me  a  great  deal." 

"Would  I  ?  Would  it  help  you  t"  said  Jennie.  A  wist- 
ful brightness  came  momentarily  into  her  face.  Unwit- 
tingly the  other  had  appealed  to  the  strongest  instinct  of 
her  nature,  the  desire  to  be  of  use,  to  be  needed  by  some 
one,  not  yet  atrophied  by  her  solitary,  self-centered  life. 
"I  don't  see  how  it  could  help  so  very  much,  but  I'd  like 
to,"  she  said,  simply  and  straightforwardly  as  a  child. 
She  went  close  and  looked  at  the  picture.  "Oh,  it's  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  baby!    You  didn't  tell  me  that" 

"Does  that  make  a  difference  ?    You  are  a  Catholic  ?" 

She  shook  her  head  slowly.  "No,  I'm  not  anything. 
But  of  course  I  know  about  the  Virgin.  Marie's  a  Catho- 
lic, and  I  know  ever  so  many  others.  They  have  pictures 
in  the  churches  and  on  little  cards — colored  pictures.  I 
don't  like  them.  I  think  they  are  silly,  with  lace  paper 
and  gilt  around  them  like  valentines.  That's  not  the  way 
they  ought  to  be." 

"Ko,  that  is  so,"  said  Don,  heartily  approving  her 
taste. '  "It  makes  what  is  really  very  fine  into  something 
gaudy  and  trivial.  This  isn't  that  way,  anyhow,"  he 
said,  indicating  his  'Madonna  and  Child"  with  a  diffident 
grimace. 

"No.  But  it's  not  right  either,"  Jennie  said,  shaking 
her  head  again. 

"What  do  you  think  is  the  matter  with  it?"  asked  the 
young  man,  a  little  stung,  inconsistently  enough.  He 
would  find  fault  with  his  unfortunate  "Madonna"  him- 
self unsparingly,  but  he  oould  not  listen  stoically  to 
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others'  fault-finding.  That  would  have  been  more  than 
human. 

Jennie's  criticism^  however,  proved  as  nearly  stingless 
as  any  criticism  can  be ;  yet  Don  thought  it  very  original 
and  searching.  ''She  doesn't  look  as  if  she  was  the  baby's 
mother,"  the  girl  said ;  "she  doesn't  care  enough." 

Donelson  followed  her  eyes,  and  all  at  once  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  a  light  had  blazed  forth  in  his  own  brain,  as 
if  he  were  suddenly  endowed  with  a  new  power  of  per- 
ception. "That  is  itr  he  cried  out  excitedly.  "All  the 
while  I  felt  it  She  was  just  a  fat,  sleepy,  pretty  woman ; 
one  couldn't  paint  life,  one  couldin't  paint  spirit  with  a 
creature  like  that  before  you.  She  manacled  you  with 
her  blankness.  All  the  while  I  felt  it,  but  I  thought  it 
was  myself,  something  in  me.  And  afterward  when  the 
picture  failed,  I  still  thought  it  was  myself.  But  painting 
youT  He  seized  hold  of  her  hand  in  his  earnestness. 
"That  would  be  something  real  I  One  can't  conjure  up 
divinity  and  tenderness  by  mere  tricks  of  the  brush ;  one 
can't  imagine  them  either.  It  has  to  be  there  before  you. 
Oh,  I  Tenow  I  could  do  it  I" 

Something  in  the  gravely  inquiring  eyes  with  which 
Jennie  surveyed  him  warned  him;  and  he  dropped  her 
hand,  coloring,  shamefacedly  aware  that  he  had  been  very 
fiery  and  incoherent  and  rhapsodical  after  a  style  that  he 
would  have  ridiculed  mercilessly  in  anyone  else.  "You 
will  think  I've  gone  crazy  on  the  subject,"  he  said,  try- 
ing to  laugh.  "But  the  truth  is  I — I  have  this  very  much 
at  heart  It  means  a  great  deal  to  me.  You  will  come 
and  sit  for  me,  won't  you  ?" 

To  his  renewed  anxiety,  Jennie  hesitated;  she  in  her 
turn  blushed  faintly  in  an  indecision  unusual  with  her. 
At  last  she  said  with  a  curious  vibration  in  her  low  voice: 
"Mr.  Meigs,  if  I  do,  I — I  must  have  a  real  baby  to  hold. 
I  couldn't  sit  that  way  with  a  doll  or  a  dummy — I 
covldvUr  She  made  an  odd  gesture  with  her  empty 
arms.    "I'd  want  a  real  baby,"  she  repeated. 
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The  young  man  looked  at  her  for  an  instant  tongue-tied 
in  sheer  delighted  realization  of  his  ideal,  the  ideal  Ma- 
donna, beautiful  and  touching.  She  had  it  all,  he  thought, 
physical  perfection,  spirit,  intelligence,  feeling — every- 
thing. If  he  could  not  paint  her,  he  would  be  the  veriest 
clod;  if  he  could  not  paint  her  worthily,  he  would  re- 
nounce his  dearly  loved  trade  forever  I 


CHAPTER   Vm 

Thx  practical  detail  of  providing  a  ^^real  baby"  for  his 
Madonna  might  have  been  a  matter  of  vexatiousy  if  rather 
abflurdy  difficulty  for  Donelson,  who  although  he  could  be 
practical  enough  when  spurred  td  it,  as  Walcott  had  no- 
ticed in  the  office,  had  never  cultivated  that  habit.  Why 
should  he,  who  had  been  waited  on  all  his  life,  who  had 
never  known  the  satisfaction  of  sturdily  shouldering  a 
care?  In  this  instance  Jennie,  with  a  kind  of  serious 
gayety,  charged  herself  with  the  business. 

*li  Imow  a  baby.  Do  let  him  bring  him,  do  I  When  you 
see  him,  I  know  you'll  like  him,"  she  entreated,  quite 
rosy  with  delight  at  the  mere  prospect.  And  Don  agreed, 
coxifident  in  the  girl's  taste — or  her  intuitions.  He  had 
come  to  believe  them  unfailing;  her  dress,  her  speech,  her 
selection  of  things  to  admire  or  reject,  never  disappointed 
him. 

So  upon  the  day  set,  Jennie  arrived  in  company  with 
Master  Martin  Flynn,  aged  eight  moiiiths,  younger 
brother  to  Patrick  of  that  name,  who,  she  said,  though  he 
was  such  a  pretty  boy,  was  now  too  old  to  ''look  right" 
''Marie's  baby  is  a  dear  little  thing,  but  she's  only  four 
weeks,  so  she  won't  do,"  she  further  explained.  "And, 
anyhow,  I  thought  of  you  first,  didn't  I,  Martin  ?  You're 
just  what  you  ought  to  be!"  She  squeezed  the  chubby 
youngster  up  against  her  ecstatically.  "Just — ^what — you 
—ought— to— 6er 

"Goo!"  remarked  Martin,  removing  one  pink  thumb 

from  his  mouth,  and  staring  intently  at  a  Bohemian  glass 

bowl  glowing  deep  red  on  the  shelf  of  one  of  the  carved 

2SS 
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otk  vitrines  near  at  hand.  ^^Gaw!"  said  Martin,  flour- 
ishing both  armB  saggestively  in  that  direction. 

''No,  you  can't  have  it,"  said  Jennie,  reasonably.  Baby 
talk  was  not  one  of  her  accomplishments,  it  would  seem. 
''Look  how  good  he  is,  Mr.  Meigs.  He  never  cries  for 
anything."  And,  to  be  sure,  Martin  peaceably  accepted 
the  fiat,  lapsing  comfortably  into  the  hollow  of  her  arm, 
while  Jennie  patted  his  fat  little  baoL  She  glanced  up 
and  smiled  at  Donelson,  and  the  young  man  caught  hii9 
breath.  He  could  scarcely  trust  himself  to  go  up  to  her 
and  arrange  the  blue  scarf  of  the  Virgin  over  her  head 
and  shoulders. 

"That's  very  good,"  he  said,  stepping  back  hastily,  in 
fear  of  his  own  impulses.  He  went  over  to  the  easel,  and 
stood  a  moment  groping  among  the  paint  tubes  aimlessly, 
seeking  to  steady  himself.  ^'That's  a  good  pose.  Keep 
that  if  you  can,  please." 

"You  don't  tiiink  he'll  catch  cold  without  any  clothes 
on?"  said  Jennie,  anxiously.  "The  room's  not  chilly, 
though.    And  if  I  keep  him  cuddled  up  this  way ?" 

"Oh,  he*8  safe  enough,"  said  the  artist,  shortly.  "Yes, 
cuddle  him  all  you  choose.  I  want  it  to  be  human,  to  be 
natural.  There  couldn't  have  been  anything  abnormal 
about  it  to  her,  you  know.  He  was  just  her  baby.  The 
Madonnas  one  sees  are  forever  on  parade,  holding  up  the 
child  to  be  adored.  They  are  too  conscious,  too  sophisti- 
cated, too  abysmally  complacent  But  with  your  head 
drooped  that  way,  and  that  look  of  being  absorbed  in  the 
baby,  not  seeing  anything  else,  not  caring  about  anything 
else — ^that's  just  right!" 

Jennie  did  not  speak,  understanding  that  he  was  think- 
ing aloud  rather  than  talking  to  her.  Perhaps  that 
proved  the  accuracy  of  her  instincts  as  much  as  anything 
she  had  yet  said  or  done.  She  sat  contentedly  with  the 
baby  in  her  arms,  silent,  yet  somehow  conveying  no  im- 
pression of  indifference ;  and  when  at  the  end  of  the  hour 
Don  asked  her  in  sudden  remorseful  recolleotioni  if  she 
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wasn't  tired,  and  didn't  she  want  to  rest  now,  she  looked 
at  him  serenely,  and  said,  "I'm  very  happy." 

In  truth  the  following  days  and  weeks  were  the  hap- 
piest Jennie  Cushing  had  known  so  far,  it  may  be  the 
happiest  she  was  ever  to  know  in  her  life.  At  first  and 
for. a  long  while,  the  girl  did  not  pause  to  analyze  her 
feeling;  ^e  had  no  puzzled,  harrying  moments  of  intro- 
spection such  as  Donelson  knew.  She  still  believed  in  all 
honesty  that  it  was  the  beautiful  studio  itself  which  had 
thrown  some  strange,  gentle  spell  over  her.  Had  it  not 
always  completely  satisfied  her?  Was  she  not  always 
happy  there?  When  she  thought  of  Don  it  was  only  to 
tell  herself  with  a  sort  of  shy  delight  that  she  liked  his 
eyes,  the  way  his  hair  grew  and  waved  a  little  on  the 
temples,  the  gestures  he  made.  She  was  not  a  vain  woman, 
having  always  taken  her  own  good  looks  with  the  same 
philosophy  with  which  she  would  have  accepted  homeli- 
ness, but  now  it  pleased  her  exquisitely  to  know  that  her 
face  pleased  him,  and  she  looked  into  the  glass  with  a  cer- 
tain sober  gratitude  to  whatever  powers  had  ordered  her 
these  features  and  this  coloring.  They  gave  her  the 
bhance  to  do  something  for  him  which  she  conceivably 
never  would  have  had  otherwise;  and  she  frankly  ac- 
knowledged to  herself,  though  presently  with  a  little  trem- 
bling wonder  that  she  wanted,  even  longed  to  do  some- 
thing for  him,  to  serve  him  somehow — ^yes,  to  take  care  of 
hinL  "It's  the  same  way  I  feel  about  little  Martin.  I 
always  have  liked  to  take  care  of  people,"  Jennie  assured 
herself  almost  affrightedly. 

It  was  inevitable  that  in  their  intimate  association, 
Donelson  should  completely  reveal  himself  to  her.  Was 
there  ever  a  young  man  who  would  not  reveal  himself 
to  a  sympathetic  listener?  Let  that  listener  be,  into  the 
bargain,  a  beautiful  young  woman  with  whom  he  is  most 
foolishly  and  gloriously  in  love,  and  show  me  the  man 
who  will  not  "reveal"  himself  by  the  hour,  if  talk  can  do 
it !    It  was  a  very  different  conversation  that  went  on  in 
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the  studio  nowadays  from  that  which  Miss  Garrard  had 
heard.  True,  there  were  long  passages  of  silence  when 
the  artist  worked  fiercely,  with  a  vigor  and  assurance  that 
startled  himself;  but  there  were  other  long  passages  when 
he  lounged  at  Jennie's  feet  on  the  low  dais  where  she  sat, 
and  poured  out  Heaven  knows  what  confidences — about 
his  hopes — ^his  standards — ^his  failures — ^his  successes — 
his  theories,  likings,  longings,  beliefs*  If  Jennie  did  not 
know  his  character,  inside  and  out,  strength  and  weak- 
ness alike,  it  was  not  Don's  fault;  and  to  say  that  she 
did  know  it,  yet  still  listened  witii  unflagging  interest, 
still  felt  in  him  the  same  attraction,  shows  the  point  that 
they  had  reached. 

The  yoimg  man  did  not  notice — ^when  did  ever  any 
young  man  in  his  frame  of  mind? — ^that  Jennie  never 
answered  him  in  kind.  There  were  no  corresponding  reve- 
lations on  her  side,  but  Don  did  not  miss  them.  After  the 
time-honored  fashion  of  lovers  he  endowed  her  personally 
with  all  the  splendid  gifts  and  qualities  of  a  fairies'  chris- 
tening; and  as  to  her  antecedents,  whatever  she  had  in 
the  way  of  family  or  history,  he  would  have  told  any- 
body— ^he  was  even  capable  of  telling  himself! — ^with  su- 
perb scorn  that  they  did  not  matter,  and  besides  that  he 
knew  all  about  them ! 

"Tell  me  about  yourself,"  he  once  said  to  her.  "You 
come  from  up  in  the  country  near  where  my  own  father 
was  bom  and  brought  up.  You  must  have  often  heard 
about  him  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  very  often.'^ 

"The  country  people  call  him  Hank  Meigs.  They  used 
to  talk  about  him  to  me  by  that  name,  some  of  tlie  old 
fellows  that  had  been  boys  with  him — at  least  I  thought 
they  were  as  old  as  Methuselah,  in  those  days,"  Don  said 
with  a  laugh.  ^'When  they  talked  about  *Hank,^  I  be- 
lieve they  really  had  a  notion  of  taking  me  down  in  case  I 
felt  too  ^uppity' — reminding  me  that  he  was  no  better 
than  his  fathers  were,  you  kiow.    Yet  I  have  heard  tboee 
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same  men  boast  overpoweringly  about  Henry  D.  Meigs 

to  atrangers.    At  Heart  I  am  sure,  they  were  proud  of  my 

father.    He  was  their  one  great  man,  you  see.    Was  your 

home  anywhere  near  Proctor's  ?    You  know  Proctor's,  of 

course?" 

'Tes.  I  lived  for  a  while  with  Mrs.  Doane.  I  worked 
jf 

He  interrupted  her  with  another  chuckle  prompted  by 
some  boyish  memory.  "Oh,  the  Doanes!  That  dear, 
funny,  old  couple!  I  remember  them  so  well.  In  my 
time — ^that  must  have  been  ten  years  before  you — ^there 
was  a  great  houseful  of  Doane  boys  and  girls,  but  they're 
all  scattered  since,  my  sister  says.  Mr.  Doane  used  to  in- 
vent machines  that  wouldn't  work,  and  borrow  money  to 
patent  them — chums  and  lawn  mowers,  and  all  that,  you 
know.  Is  he  doing  that  still  ?  He  was  a  typical,  moon- 
ing dreamer  and  his  wife  not  much  better.  But  they  were 
very  lovable  people  just  the  same.  I  went  and  stayed 
for  weeks  with  them  one  summer — invited  myself,  if  you 
please.  Pretty  cheeky,  wasn't  I  ?  But  they  never  let  me 
feel  that  I  was  imposing  on  them ;  they  were  kindness  it- 
self." Don  was  silent  a  moment  or  two,  painting  rapidly 
with  the  freedom  that  had  newly  come  to  him.  Then  he 
resumed  abruptly.  "Living  with  the  Doanes,  you  know, 
you  must  have  Imown  Miss  Donelson.  She's  an  aunt  of 
mine. 

'Tes,  I  knew  her.    That  is— I '' 

"Never  mind,  I  see  you  know  her,"  said  Donelson, 
jp^Ving  a  whimsical  face.  He  misinterpreted  the  other's 
digfat  hesitation.  "Everybody  around  the  country  up 
there  knows  her,  and  most  of  them  have  come  under 
Aunt  Carrie's  ban,  once,  anyhow.  It's  rather  a  terrible 
thing  to  have  happen  to  you.  She  and  I  had  a  falling-out 
when  I  was  a  boy — ^I  dare  say  you  can  understand.     I 

don't  mean  it  was  all  her  fault "  he  interlined  hastily 

and  generously — "I  haven't  the  temper  of  an  angel  ex- 
actly, and  neitiier  has  she,  so  we  couldn't  get  along,  natu- 
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rally.  We've  never  had  anything  to  do  with  each  other 
ainca  I  suppose — ^I'm  afraid  I  hope  I — ^that  I'll  never  see 
her  nor  hear  from  her  again^  and  doubtless  she  feels  the 
same  way  about  me."  Don  dismissed  his  Aunt  Carrie 
with  a  light  shrug.  He  dropped  a  step  back,  surveying 
his  work  and  Jennie  alternately^  then  came  and  sat  down 
on  the  platform  by  her  feet,  as  was  his  habit.  ''Has  the 
baby  gone  to  sleep?  Those  dimples  in  his  knees  are 
charming.  Do  you  know,  Jennie,  I  somehow  like  to  think 
of  you  when  you  were  a  little  thing  running  around  with 
your  little  bare  feet,  like  Martin  here,  up  in  the  countoy  ? 
You  did  paddle  in  the  river,  and  run  barefoot,  didn't 
you  ?"  he  asked  her  with  an  odd  earnestness.  To  his  pic- 
turesque fancy  there  was  something  bewitching  in  the 
idea  of  Jennie  as  a  vagrant  small  baby  Madonna  with  her 
serious  eyes,  her  yellow  hair.  "They  wouldn't  let  me. 
It  was  one  of  my  pet  grievances  when  I  was  a  youngster, 
but  my  mother  was  in  a  constant  state  of  terror  that  I'd 
run  a  nail  in  my  foot  and  get  lockjaw,  or  something!  I 
remember  pointing  out  to  her  that  father  had  been  a  bare- 
foot boy  years  before,  and  he  never  had  lockjaw,  but  the 
argument  hadn't  the  slightest  effect.  I  used  to  feel  that  I 
had  been  rather  done  out  of  my  rights  by  not  having  been 
bom  a  country  boy,  like  him.  I've  heard  him  say  that 
the  coimtry  was  a  good  place  for  a  person  to  came  from, 
and  laugh  in  a  dry  way  he  had.  I  suppose  that  was  what 
you  thought,  too?" 

"Yes,"  said  Jennie,  faintly. 

He  looked  at  her  musingly.  "It's  odd  to  think  we  have 
so  many  of  the  same  memories,  you  that  have  Uved  all 
your  life  up  there  in  the  coimtry,  and  I  that  have  lived 
all  over  the  globe,  nearly.  I've  always  meant  some  day  to 
go  on  a  tramping  trip  through  that  part  of  the  State, 
and  make  sketches — ^just  for  tibe  sake  of  auld  lang  syne, 
you  know,  there  really  isn't  anything  to  paint  in  the 
landscape,  except  perhaps  some  of  the  bends  in  the  river, 
and  bits  here  and  there  like  those  queer  old  covered 
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bridges.  There's  one  of  them  near  the  place  they  call 
the  ^Springs,'  or  the  ^Home' — ^you  know  that  place  V 

Jennie  nodded,  wordless. 

''It  is  a  horrible,  depressing  sort  of  a  spot/'  said  Donel- 
son,  again  misreading  her  expression.  ^^Heavens !  When 
I  think  of  those  sordid  poor  wretches  of  girls,  the  lives 
they  mnst  have  led,  and  the  lives  they  are  leading,  and  the 
lives  they  are  going  to  lead,  in  all  probability,  it  sickens 
me  I  I  remember  once  some  of  the  State  authorities, 
the  governor  or  somebody,  came  np  on  a  visit  of  inspec- 
tion, and  stayed  ¥dth  my  aunt  and  we  all  had  to  go 
to  the  'Home'  Sunday  morning  to  their  service  in  the 
chapeL  There  they  all  were,  I  don't  know  how  many 
hundred  girls,  the  whole  tribe  in  ghastly  parodies  of  hats, 
some  kind  of  cheap  regalia,  all  of  them  yowling  away  for 
dear  life  'Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul'  with  the  parlor  organ 
accompaniment — Good  Heavens,  it  was  awful !"  said  Don, 
shuddering  unaffectedly;  ''unspeakably  silly  and  awfuL 
I've  no  doubt  they  were  being  reformed.  I  know  I 
couldn't  have  made  any  suggestions  about  doing  it  any 
better  way.     But  it  was  awful,  for  all  that" 

Jennie  did  not  answer  at  once;  but  her  little  consider- 
ing pauses  were  familiar  to  the  young  man  by  now,  and 
delightfuUy  wise,  quaint,  characteristic.  Always  she  took 
time,  and  always  uttered  some  potent  or  seardiing  word, 
he  fancied ;  and  to  contrast  this  with  the  unthought  chat- 
ter of  other  women  he  knew — alas  for  Edith  Garrard ! — 
or  even  wiih  his  own  not-too-carefuUy  weighed  speech, 
pleased,  perhaps  because  it  seemed  to  reinforce  and  vin- 
dicate him.  But  this  time,  when  she  spoke  at  last,  it  was 
disappointingly  irrelevant  She  said  gravely :  "You  don't 
know  how  poor  people  have  to  live,  Mr.  Meigs." 

He  looked  at  her  taken  aback,  and  even  slightly  hurt,  in 
his  sensitive  fashion.  "Oh,  Jennie,  I  didn't  tiiink  you 
would  ever  say  anything  like  that  to  me,"  he  said  re- 
proachfully, and  got  up  and  moved  away  from  her  with  a 
touchy  gesture.    "You  know  that's  the  sort  of  talk  I  can't 
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bear.  Everybody  says  things  like  that,  and  I  suppose 
thinks  of  me  that  way — ^Heaven  knows  why  I  But  I  didn't 
expect  to  hear  it  from  you/^ 

"I  didn't  mean  poor  people  exactly,"  said  Jennie.  Her 
blue  eyes  rested  on  him  thoughtful  and  clouded.  '^It's 
hard  for  me  to  say  just  what  I  mean  sometimes.  I  believe 
it  must  be  hard  for  everybody,  or  people  wouldn't  make 
so  many  mistakes  about  each  other.  I  was  thinking  about 
those  girls  at  the  'Home.'  You  don't  know  how  they've 
had  to  live." 

"Why,  of  course  I  know  they  come  from  poor 
families " 

"You  don't  know  how  they've  lived,"  the  girl  repeated. 
"If  you  knew,  you'd  not  think  them  silly  or  disgusting. 
You'd  never  think  that  again."  She  considered  again, 
knitting  her  brows,  casting  about  for  some  concrete  pres- 
entation of  her  point  of  view.    **Why,  suppose  your  niec0 

— little    Mildred — suppose    she "    Jennie    suddenly 

halted,  her  face  paling  and  her  eyes  shading  into  black 
amcannily.    "Oh,  I  cant — she's  the  dearest  little  thing — ^I 

can't  think  of  her "    Her  voice  broke;  she  bowed  her 

head  over  little  Martin's  to  hide  the  tears.  What  brutal 
and  horrid  memories  stirred  within  her !  At  the  moment 
she  felt  as  if  she  would  gladly  have  given  the  next  ten 
years  out  of  her  life  to  be  without  them. 

"Our  Mildred!"  ejaculated  Donelson,  himself  appalled 
at  the  idea.  He  recalled  the  common  gossip  about  the  in* 
mates  of  the  Reform  School,  and  in  an  instant  his  quick 
scenic  imagination  pictured  to  him  what  must  be  going 
through  Jennie's  mind.  "She  knows  that  those  wretched 
girls  are  all  sent  there  for  one  thing^ — even  the  little  ones. 
They're  all  prostitutes  in  the  malang,  some  of  them  al- 
ready made,  sold,  bought,  maybe  trapped  by  some  man — 
Qod  forgive  us  all !"  he  thought  in  hysterical  condemna- 
tion of  himself,  of  his  sex.    "And  in  her  life  working  here, 

she  must  have  seen !     She's  had  nobody  to  protect 

her,  nothing  but  her  own  unconquerable  high  soul.    What 
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must  it  be  to  a  good,  pure  woman !  I'm  not  fit  for  her  to 
walk  on  I"  He  went  and  knelt  beside  her,  much  moved, 
beseeching,  eagerly  clearing  himself. 

''I  wasn't  laughing  or  sneering  at  them,  Jennie, — or  at 
least  I'll  never  think  of  them  in  a  laughing  or  sneering 
way  again.  It's  as  you  say — ^they're  too  unfortunate.  It's 
only  humane,  it's  only  generous,  to  look  at  them  as  you 
da  That's  like  you.  Forgive  me;  and  let's  stop  think- 
ing about  them,  the  poor  creatures,  the  poor  wronged 
creatures  I  Forgive  me,  I'm  not  brutal  really,  you  know 
that  Don't  make  yourself  unhappy  over  them,  my  dear- 
est  " 

*Tm  not  crying  any  more,"  interposed  Jennie  swiftly, 
startled  not  so  much  by  his  touch  and  nearness  as  by  the 
vibrating  turmoil  they  raised  within  herself.  ''You  didn't 
say  any  harm,  Mr.  Meigs.  Please  don't  move  the  drapery, 
or  you'll  get  it  wrong  and  spoil  your  Madonna,"  she  fin- 
ished so  staidly,  that  Don,  recalled  to  himself,  began  to 
laugh  nervously,  and  got  up,  dropping  her  hands,  and 
went  back  to  the  easeL 

'TTou  will  keep  me  at  work,  whether  or  no,  you  slave- 
driver  I"  he  said,  steadying  down  as  he  applied  himself. 
It  was  true;  he  would  work  at  her  command  when  he 
would  have  worked  for  nobody  else  under  the  sun,  cer- 
tainly not  for  Donelson  Meigs.  The  easel  was  Jennie's 
strongest  reliance  in  those  days. 

For  it  was  from  this  day  and  scene  that  Jennie  dated 
a  discovery  which  she  must  have  made  long  ago  had  she 
ever  passed  through  even  the  outermost  verge  of  such  an 
experience  before.  But  it  was  the  simple  truth  that  here 
was  a  handsome,  healthy,  normal  young  woman  who  had 
never  been  in  love  in  the  whole  of  her  twenty-odd  years — 
never  felt  the  slightest  stir  of  feeling  for  any  man  that  had 
hitherto  crossed  her  path.  Now  that  she  knew,  Jennie 
characteristically  did  not  run  away  from  the  knowledge, 
and  also  characteristically,  took  nobody  into  her  confi- 
dence; she  sat  down  and  faced  the  fact,  she  had  it  out 
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with  herself,  calling  on  her  unfathomable  reserves  of  res- 
olution. She  loved  him.  That  was  what  it  meant,  the 
way  she  felt  when  he  looked  at  her,  when  he  touched  her; 
that  was  what  it  meant  when  she  wanted  to  be  near  him, 
to  take  care  of  him,  to — ^her  rare  blush  came  slowly.  She 
put  up  her  two  hands  to  her  face  quickly,  then  dropped 
them  into  her  lap  as  quickly  and  sat  staring,  motionless,  a 
long  while.  There  was  something  admirable  in  the 
strength  of  will  with  which  she  was  driving  herself  to 
think.  She  loved  him — and  he  loved  her,  Jennie  knew 
that.  It  was  as  if  she  took  the  fact  and  laid  it  before  her 
like  a  cut  stone,  turning  and  turning  it  so  that  light  struck 
upon  its  evei^  facet  Donelson  would  not  have  been  ca- 
pable of  any  such  stem  experiment  He  was  letting  him- 
self drift,  and  perhaps  Jennie  guessed  that,  too,  with  a 
melancholy  clearness  of  vision.  But  to  have  realized, 
however  forcibly,  that  she  was  ten  times  the  stronger  of 
the  two,  would  have  availed  her  nothing;  it  was  in  her 
character  to  love  him  for  his  weaknesses.  Her  knowledge, 
it  may  be,  strengthened  her  own  hands.  ^'I  can't  I"  die 
said  to  herself,  when  the  long,  dumb  examination  was 
over:    ''Icantr 

Don,  who  had  fallen  in  and  out  of  love  a  dozen  times, 
who  had  never  denied  himself  anything,  and  scarcely  ever 
been  denied  anything  in  his  life,  for  his  part,  was  in  no 
doubt  about  his  own  present  state,  and  was  not  by  way  of 
telling  himself  that  he  could  not  have  or  do  anything  he 
wanted.  How  cheap  and  shabby  those  earlier  loves,  now 
easy  those  successes  seemed  to  him  now  I  What  a  boy  he 
had  been,  and  what  a  fool !  And,  he  was  not  above  think- 
ing— when  he  allowed  himself  to  think  at  all  I — ^what 
lucky  escapes  he  had  made  once  or  twice  I  This  was  dif- 
ferent, splendidly  different  When  before,  in  his  world, 
had  he  ever  encoimtered  such  a  woman  ?  Her  like  did  not 
exist  anywhere  in  any  world.  And  theice  was  the  lover's 
recurrent  question,  coupled  with  the  lover's  sweet  con- 
tradictory emotions  of  conceited  hopefulness,  of  tremulqiis 
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diffidence,  what  did  she  think  about  him?  Yesterday  she 
had  said  so  and  so ;  to-day  she  looked  thus  and  thus;  what 
could  she  have  meant  by  this  and  that  ? — He  went  through 
the  whole  absurd  and  delightful  litany,  by  which  it  may 
be  guessed  that  after  all  the  case  was  not  so  different  as 
Donelson  assured  himself. 

Perhaps  the  only  real  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  little  or  no  coquetry  in  Jennie's  method — if  the  hon- 
est struggle  to  adhere  to  her  self-made  standards,  such  as 
they  were,  of  decency  and  dignity  and  honor,  can  be  called 
a  method.  His  advances  gave  her  a  kind  of  painful  happi- 
ness, but  the  girl  had  no  idea  of  leading  him  on;  she 
stooped  to  no  devices,  save  that  of  trying  to  keep  things  as 
they  were,  telling  herself  with  unconscious  pathos  that  it 
could  not  last,  and  presently  he  would  tire  of  it,  and  that 
all  she  must  do  was  to  hold  him  off  until  that  time,  and 

in  the  meanwhile  surely  there  could  be  no  harm 1 

Specious  arguments — ^but  she  was  young;  and  life  is  hard ; 
and  even  the  strongest  of  us  have  felt  once  at  least  that  we 
might  claim  one  wild  hour.  Neither  of  them  knew  how 
frail  were  her  defences  imtil  a  very  slight  incident  all  but 
shattered  them. 

This  happened  on  a  day  when  Don,  in  one  of  his  moods, 
had  put  the  Madonna  aside,  insisting  on  making  a  sketch 
of  Jennie  in  her  habit  as  she  lived — as  he  said — ^that  is, 
in  the  plain  white  skirt  and  blouse  of  her  everyday  wear. 
But  after  he  had  got  her  placed  in  profile,  he  sat  so  long 
motionless  before  the  drawing  board,  that  Jennie  at  last 
turned  her  head  imeasily.  The  cardboard  was  blank;  he 
had  not  made  a  stroke;  he  was  frankly  idle,  playing  with 
a  palette  knife,  gazing  at  her.  Their  eyes  met,  and  Don 
with  a  sort  of  incredulous,  triumphant  thrill,  caught  the 
look  in  hers,  saw  the  color  moimt  to  her  face,  to  the  very 
roots  of  her  bright  hair.  For  once  she  could  not  look  him 
back ;  the  young  man's  nerves  tingled ;  he  construed  under- 
standing, surrender,  in  those  drooped  lids.     He  got  up 
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unsteadily^  uttering  her  name.  By  sheer  force  of  will, 
Jennie  made  herself  speak. 

"You  haven't  begun  yett    Isn't  the  pose  right?" 

He  brushed  the  question  away  with  a  gesture.  "What 
made  you — ^why  do  you  look  at  me  that  way,  Jennie  ?  Do 
ye|^  mean  it?  I  mean — ^your  eyes — Jennie,  look  at  me 
again !" 

He  must  have  imconsciously  doubled  the  knife  up  in  his 
tense  hand,  for  the  next  instant  Jennie  cried  out  faintly 
in  dismay,  yet  with  a  lurking  sense  of  reprieva  "Oh, 
Mr.  Meigs,  the  knife !    Oh,  you've  cut  yourself !" 

Indeed,  Donelson  felt  the  light  scorching  of  the  steel; 
there  was  a  thin  red  stripe  across  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
He  stared  down  at  it  almost  stupidly ;  it  was  as  if  the  let- 
ting of  blood  calmed  him.  Jennie  was  by  his  side  already 
with  a  bit  of  linen  bandage,  composed  again  as  always. 
What  had  he  dreamed,  or  imagined  ? 

"It's  nothing  but  a  scratch,"  he  said,  ruefully.  "Don't 
take  so  much  trouble." 

"It's  no  trouble.  Wasn't  it  lucky  the  knife  was  clean  1" 
said  the  girl,  working  competently  with  her  deft,  swift, 
cool  fingers.  She  was  not  afraid  of  him  now,  or  of  her- 
self ;  the  moment  had  passed.  Yet  they  both  knew  in  their 
hearts  it  would  come  again. 

Don  worked  on,  very  sanguine,  gay,  happy,  and  ready 
to  amuse  or  be  amused  these  days.  He  sang  at  his  easel, 
he  played  the  guitar  for  J^inie,  he  told  her  wild  stories  of 
his  continental  life,  he  romped  with  the  baby.  At  other 
times,  he  made  sketches  of  Jennie  romping,  or  rocking 
Martin  to  sleep,  or  sitting  on  the  floor  with  her  fair  hair 
tumbled,  rolling  a  ball  in  a  three-cornered  game  with  the 
youngster  and  a  sprightly  kitten  the  studio  had  lately  ac- 
quired. He  had  her  posing  as  Penelope  in  a  Tanagra-like 
tunic  and  fillet  bending  over  a  frame  of  needlework,  as 
Marguerite  with  a  spinning  wheel  and  winged  white  cap. 
The  girl  contrived  t3ie  costumes  for  herself,  catching  the 
idea  conveyed  in  the  vaguest  word  of  description,  or  by 
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any  rou^  drawing  with  an  aptness  which  was,  in  fact,  as 
remarkable  as  Don  thou^t  it  She  had  a  real  and  un- 
erring sense  of  form,  proportion,  outline ;  and  would  pore 
by  the  hour  over  a  book  of  Flazman  designs  he  gave  her 
with  a  delist  as  keen  as  the  artist's  own.  Qive  her  a  few 
yards  of  cheesecloth  and  a  paper  of  pins,  a  handful  of 
flowers  to  twist  into  a  wreath  or  garhmd,  the  clay  water 
jar  in  the  comer  of  the  studio,  tiie  little  hoofed  bronze 
stand  that  Don  had  brought  from  Florence,  a  set  of  Pan- 
pipes she  herself  had  cut  out  of  the  pasteboard  lid  of  a 
hat  box — give  Jennie  these  scanty  ^'properties"  and,  as 
the  artist  told  her  with  as  much  admiration  as  laughter, 
she  could  make  herself  into  a  whole  frieze  I 

*1  like  the  Greek  and  Roman  ones,"  said  Jennie,  with 

a  little  pleased  lau^ter  in  her  turn.    "They  are  so ^" 

she  paused  and  deliberated  in  her  careful  fashion  before 
making  any  statement  "I  think  it  is  because  they  seem 
so  calm/'  she  said  at  length.  Donelson  recited  the  "Ode 
to  a  Greek  Urn"  for  her  benefit ;  but  though  she  listened, 
as  always,  with  intent  interest,  I  fear  those  matchless 
stanzas  fell  on  rather  barren  ground.  A  liking  for  litera- 
ture, in  any  of  its  forms,  had  been  left  out  of  Jennie's 
composition. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  he  said  to  her  one  day ;  "I 
mean  to  begin  another  picture  as  soon  as  the  'Madonna' 
is  finished — another  sitting  will  do  it,  I  think.  I'm  going 
to  paint  a  'Joan  of  Arc' — ^you  know?  The  girl  I  was 
telling  you  about  the  other  day  when  I  showed  you  that 
book  of  Boutet  de  Monvel's.  The  one  that  had  visions  and 
thought  she  was  called  to  go  soldiering,  and  afterward 
they  burned  her  to  death — you  remember?  That  will 
be  my  next  picture,  Jennie,  and  you  shall  be  Joan — ^in  ar- 
mor with  your  sword  with  the  cross-hilt  clasped  in  your 
hands  and  held  up  this  way  before  you — or  maybe  just 
as  the  peasant-girl  in  a  bodice  and  skirt,  kneeling — ^I 
haven't  decided.     But  we  can  think  that  out  tog^er 
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*T.  don't  believe  that  I  can  pose  for  that  picture  for 
you,  Mr.  Meigs,"  said  the  girl,  nerving  herself  desperately. 
"I  don't  think  I  can  pose  for  you  any  more  after  this." 

He  looked  at  her  startled,  but  she  would  not  or  again 
could  not,  return  the  gaze.  After  an  instant,  Donelson 
threw  down  the  brush  and  went  over  and  stood  before 
her,  scanning  her  averted  faca 

"What  is  the  matter  ?  Why  do  you  think  you  can't  ?" 
demanded  the  yoimg  man. 

"I  don't  want  to,"  said  Jennie,  tremblingly.  On  a  sud- 
den she  perceived  that  she,  too,  had  been  letting  herself 
drift,  for  all  her  fancied  determination;  she  was  taken 
unawares  and  unprepared.  Her  manner,  do  what  she 
would,  was  so  unnatural  that  Don  saw  it,  with  a  quick 
light  in  his  eyes. 

"You  don't  want  to  t"  he  repeated  slowly.  "You  don't 
like  it  any  more  in  the  studio?  Here?  With  me?  Is 
that  what  you  are  trying  to  tell  me?  You  want  me  to 
think  that?" 

Jennie  moved  her  head  assentingly;  she  could  not  get 
out  a  word;  her  throat  was  tight,  and  a  terror  that  tears 
were  rising  in  her  eyes  possessed  her.  She  had  not 
dreamed  it  could  be  so  hard  as  this. 

Don's  eyes  searched  her.  When  he  spoke,  an  uncanny 
resemblance  to  his  father  sprang  out  and  held  his  features 
for  a  flash.  "I  don't  believe  you!"  said  Donelson  with 
a  kind  of  fierce  softness.  "I  don't  believe  that  you  are 
tired  of  me,  or  dislike  me.  I  don't  believe  that  you  want 
to  go  away  from  me!"  He  seized  both  her  hands  that  she 
had  raised  supplicatingly  between  them;  Don  grasped 
them  in  both  of  his,  and  held  them  against  his  breast 
"Jennie !  You're  not  angry  ?  You  don't  hate  me  ?  Jen- 
nie !"  His  arm  was  around  her  now,  his  lips  against  the 
beautiful  hair  that  he  had  always  longed  to  kiss.  "Jen- 
nie, speak  to  me,  dearest  I  I  love  you.  You  knew  I  loved 
you.  Say  something  to  me  I  TeU  me  you  care  for  me  a 
iittle!" 
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"It's  wrong!"  the  girl  gasped  out.  "It's  wrong!  It's 
wrong  for  us  even  to  thii£k  about  it.  You  must  not  talk 
to  me  this  way 1" 

"Wrong  ?  What's  wrong  ?  Why  shouldn't  I  love  you  ? 
As  if  I  could  help  it !  Why  shouldn't  you  love  me  ?  Oh, 
tell  me  you  do,  Jennie!  Don't  be  cruel  to  me!  Some- 
times Fve  thought — I've  hoped  you  did.  I  don't  know 
what  you  have  in  your  mind,  but  it  can't  be  anything  but 
just  some  fancy  that  keeps  you  from  saying  it.  Say  you 
love  me!" 

He  held  her  close,  entreating,  caressing,  masterful, 
feeling  her  almost  yield. 

What  savage  effort  over  herself  it  took  to  repulse  him, 
only  Jennie  could  have  told.  It  was  heroism  of  its  hum- 
ble kind.  She  called  him  by  name,  and  put  her  hand 
against  him  and  warded  him  off,  not  struggling,  but  with 
a  brave  and  high  denial  as  of  a  vestal,  clean-souled  but 
beleagured  by  the  flesh.  "Don,"  she  said;  "don't  say 
those  things  to  me.  It  can't  be.  It  can't  ever  be.  You 
only  make  it  harder  for  us  both." 

"Why  not?    Why  can't  it  be?" 

"Because  it's  wrong,"  said  the  girl,  firmly. 

He  released  her  then,  and  even  fell  back  a  step,  study- 
ing her  face  with  a  new  expression  on  his  own.  "Why, 
Jennie,"  he  said  in  a  stunned  voice.    "You  don't  think — 

you  can't  think ?    You  don't  suppose  that  I'd  want 

just  that  of  you  ?  You  couldn't  have  tiiought  I  was  such 
a  blackguard  as  that  ?  I  want  to  marry  you.  I  love  you 
and  I  twujt  you  for  my  wife.  Sweetheart,  say  you 
wiU 1""   . 

"No,  no,  that  would  be  just  as  wrong  as  the  other 
way,"  Jennie  said,-  bearing  back  from  him.  Her  face 
was  the  color  of  ashes,  but  she  spoke  distinctly  and  now 
without  a  tremor.  *lt  would  be  vnrong  for  you  to  marry 
me.  We're  not  the  «ame  kind  of  people.  Why,  you 
know  that!  People  ought  to  marry  their  own  kind.  If 
you  married  me,  it  would  cut  you  off  from  your  people 
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and  all  your  friends  and  everybody — Wait  a  minute  1 
Listen  to  me!" 

^'I  wUl  speak !"  shouted  out  Donelson.  ^^Whalf  do  I  oare 
about  other  people  ?  They  can  all  go  to  the  devil  I  This 
is  nobody's  business  but  yours  and  mine.  You're  not 
going  to  let  so  small,  so  mean  a  thing  as  what  other  peo- 
ple may  think  or  say  come  between  ust  Why,  Jennie, 
you're  above  it — ^you're  above  them  all.  I'm  sick  of  the 
whole  lot  of  them.  Don't  I  know  them  to  the  coret 
You're  worth  all  of  them  put  together.  Oh,  Jennie,  I 
need  you,"  he  pleaded  tenderly.    "Come  to  me !" 

"That's  what  you  think  now,"  said  Jennie  relentlessly; 
she  was  as  relentless  toward  herself  as  toward  her  lover. 
"But  it  is  everybody's  business  who  a  man  like  you  mar- 
ries, and  they'd  come  between  us  in  spite  of  you ^" 

Don  stopped  her  with  an  imperious  gesture.  "I  know 
all  about  that  kind  of  people,"  he  said;  "they  are  lees 
than  nothing  to  both  of  us,  you  know  that  in  your  heart 
Jennie,  you  don't  mean  what  you  say.  You're  only  try- 
ing to  do  what  you  think  is  right.    But  if  you  loved  me 

"     His  voice  failed;  he  made  a  movement  toward 

her,  then  checked  it  with  a  strong  effort  "Jennie,  you 
know  you  can  do  anything  with  me,  you  can  make  me  what 
you  choose,  if  you  love  me,  if  you'll  belong  to  me  1" 

The  girl  stood  before  him  with  a  tortured  face;  she 
began  to  speak  stumblingly,  incoherently.  "Oh,  I  have 
tried  to  think  it  all  out — ever  since  I — I  knew — only 
!     I  thought  I'd  made  up  my  mind,  only 1    It 


seems  wrong  and  vile — ^but  you  oughtn't  to  marry 

you  oughtn't  to  marry  me!    I'll — I'll  stay  with  you,  Don. 

It's  because  I  can't  help  loving  you — I  can't  help  it F* 

All  at  once  she  burst  into  wild  sobs ;  she  did  not  resist  now 
when  the  young  man  drew  her  into  hia  arms. 
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CHAPTER   I 

An  exhibit  that  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  at 
the  Fair  in  St.  Louis  in  1904  was  that  of  Duroc's  pictures, 
which  everybody  doubtless  remembers.  There  were  no 
more  than  half  a  score  of  them,  and  they  were  afterward 
sent  about  the  country  to  various  galleries,  in  a  kind  of 
triumphant  progress  after  the  manner  of  Munkacsy's 
"Christ"  and  the  Swedish  2^m's,  a  few  years  earlier, 
and  people  crowded  to  see  them.  "Le  8old(W  was  the 
best  known  and  probably  the  best  liked,  for  the  maga- 
zines that  make  a  specialty  of  such  things  were  full  of 
reproductions  of  it,  process-cuts,  half-tones,  whatever  they 
may  be  called;  and  all  the  leading  critics  published  pro- 
found essays  on  the  Art  of  Edmond  Duroc,  in  which  large 
technical  terms  were  flung  about  with  a  careless  freedom 
which  this  chronicler  is  too  diffident  to  imitate.  A  year 
or  two  later  news  "of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  fratemitjr 
of  the  brush  and  palette,"  to  quote  the  daily  papers,  be- 
gan to  be  circulated.  Monsieur  Duroc  was  "coming  over" ; 
they  all  "come  over"  first  or  last.  The  eminent  French- 
man arrived  on  the  Alberic  a  blistering  hot  day  in  Sep- 
tember; in  reply  to  the  question  (addressed  to  him  as  he 
set  foot  on  the  Hoboken  pier)  how  he  liked  this  country, 
he  said  that  he  admired  above  everything  the  enterprise 
of  its  journalists ;  also  it  was  credibly  reported  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who  had  taken  occasion  to  point  them  out 
to  him  that  he  was  very  much  amazed  by  the  tall  build- 
ings in  New  York  City;  and  progressively  as  he  came 
west,  by  American  baUirooms,   Niagara  Falls,  and  the 

perfection  of  our  system  of  checking  baggaga 
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Beaching,  in  due  course,  a  certain  Ohio  city,  Monsieur 
Duroc  stayed  to  be  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Gteorge  Lyell  Sloane-Macready,  whom,  it  appeared  the 
French  gentleman  had  met  ''on  the  other  side,"  either 
when  the  Sloane-Macreadys  were  attached  to  the  British 
legation  in  Paris,  or  elsewhere  on  some  of  their  many 
visits  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  Mrs.  Meigs  gave  a 
dinner;  the  distinguished  visitor  was  seen  at  the  Coun- 
try Club,  here,  there  and  everywhere,  in  the  family  au- 
tomobile— in  one  of  the  family  automobiles — looking, 
their  acquaintances  said,  about  as  little  like  either  a 
Frenchman  or  a  painter  as  could  well  be  imagined.  Mon- 
sieur Duroc  was  very  high  and  wide  of  build,  approach- 
ing BBventj  years  old,  with  a  fine,  strong,  fresh-colored 
face  emerging  from  forests  of  brilliantly  white  hair,  eye- 
brows and  whiskers ;  he  had  a  booming  bass  voice,  a  man- 
ner that  contrived  to  be  at  once  exceedingly  jovial  and 
exceedingly  well-bred ;  and  altogether  he  offered  a  perfect 
picture  of  an  English  admiral,  somebody  suggested. 
Frank  Macready  demurred  to  that.  ''Although  I  don't 
mean  anything  derogatory  like  a  comparison — ^but-^well, 
an  admiral,  you  know,  that's  a  little  too  thick,"  he  said 
seriously.  'I  understand  why  people  are  surprised;  it 
always  is  surprising  to  find  some  fellow  of  a  different 
nationality,  you  know,  and  all  that,  just  like  ourselves 
— the  French  especially.  They  generally  seem  to  me 
rather  like  performing  dogs.  Don  always  used  to  say 
that  nobody  could  explain  what  became  of  all  the  insuf- 
ferable young  French  men,  and  where  all  their  splendid 
old  gentlemen  came  from,  and  I  daresay  Duroc's  a  case 
in  point." 

He  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Walcott,  and  the  latter  nodded 
appreciatively,  and  they  went  on  smoking,  as  they  sat 
on  the  terrace  behind  the  house  after  dinner.  It  was 
not  the  dinner  in  honor  of  Monsieur  Duroc;  the  artist 
had  set  out  again  upon  his  tour  without  having  met  Wal- 
cott, who,  on  his  side,  not  imderstanding  a  word  of  French 
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or  being  able  to  distinguish  an  oil-painting  from  a  prize- 
chromo  (so  he  himself  averred)  was  entirely  content  to 
have  missed  the  celebrity.  Yet  they  might  have  had  at 
least  one  interest  in  common;  Mrs.  Meigs's  son-in-law 
broached  the  topic  in  his  very  next  words. 

"Y'know,"  he  said,  glancing  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
glass  doors  of  the  sun-room  standing  open  behind  them, 
and  dro|tping  his  voice  slightly;  ^^Duroo  seems  to  be  a 
great  friend  of  his — ^Don's,  I  mean.  As  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  they're  very  intimate  over  there.  Duroc  spoke  seiv- 
eral  times  of  going  to  spend  week-ends  with  them  at  that 
place  Don's  got  in  the  country — that  old  chateau  or  farm 
or  whatever  it  was  he  took  a  year  or  so  ago,  in  Normandy. 
I  suppose  it's  very  beautiful  and  picturesque  and  idyllic 
and  all  that — ^the  old  fellow  was  evidently  very  much 
impressed  by  the  life  they  lead " 

"Mr.  Duroc  a  married  man  ?"  Walcott  interjected  with 
apparent  irrelevance. 

"Well,  not  irrevocably,  as  I  understand  it — ^not  too  tar- 
nation, all-fired  married,  as  you  say  over  here.  He  may 
have  one  of  their  without-benefit-of-the-clergy  arrange- 
ments, too.  Possibly  even  if  he  was  married  all  square 
and  ship-shape,  he  and  Madame  D.  wouldn't  think  any- 
thing of  it — of  Don  and  the  girl,  I  mean.  They're  used 
to  that  sort  of  thing  over  there,  especially  among  paint- 
ers, musicians,  all  that  lot.  However,  he  knew  better 
than  to  say  anything  to  Mrs.  Meigs  about  it,  though  he 
talked  of  Donelson  often.  Very  enthusiastic  about  him. 
Said  he'd  at  last  ^found'  himself  and  all  that.  Naturally 
that  pleased  his  mother." 

"I  saw  something  in  the  paper  about  some  picture  he'd 
painted  that  was  making  quite  a  stir  at  some  exhibi- 
tion  " 

"Yes.  That's  this  'Valkyrie,'  probably.  Duroc  said  it 
was  great.  It  was  painted  from  the  Cushing  woman,  it 
seems.  He  paints  her  all  the  time.  Pretty  thick,  /  call  it 
— 'Madonnas'  and  'Jeannes  d'Arc' — and  when  you  think 
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of  the  girl  I  You  ou^t  to  hear  old  Miss  Donelson  on  the 
subjeet.  She  says  it  proves  eonclusively  that  Don  hasn't 
any  sense  of  humor,  anyhow.  Duroc  talked  to  her  fast 
enough.    I  daresay  he  thought  she  was  tolerably  tough." 

^^It  would  take  considerable  to  feaze  Miss  Carrie,"  Wal- 
cott  admitted. 

^'She  never  liked  Donelson  anyway,  and  she's  not  too 
well  pleased  at  this  recent  success.  It  jolly  well  spikes 
the  old  lady's  guns,  y'know.  She  can't  say  he's  worth- 
less any  more !  Of  course  she  can  say  he's  immoral,  but 
that  doesn't — ^what  is  it  they  say — it  doesn't  cut — cut 
any " 

"Cut  any  ice?"  supplied  Walcott  hastily,  forestalling 
another  harrowing  British  rendition  of  our  national  shib- 
boleth; "no,  I  suppose  not,  by  comparison.  Every  now 
and  then  you  run  across  instances  of  men  whose  private 
life  won't  bear  inspection,  and  yet  who  are  publicly  very 

strong,  valuable  men.     Anyhow,  an  artist !     But  / 

never  thought  he  was  worthless.  I  always  thought  there 
was  something  in  him,  if  circumstances  would  only  bring 
it  out." 

"You  may  call  the  Cushing  girl  the  'circumstance'  he 
needed,  then,"  said  Frank,  grinning  a  little.  "Duroc 
spoke  to  me  in  that  exuberant,  highf alutin'  French  way 
about  her  being  a  tremendous  inspiration  and  influence 
in  Don's  life,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  I  told  my  wife, 
tbinVing  that  it  might — er — extenuate  things,  y'know,  but 
it  seemed  to  make  the  ladies  more  indignant  than  ever! 
I  believe  they'd  have  liked  it  better  if  I  had  said  she  was 
ruining  him  I  Women  are  queer  I"  Mr.  Macready  paused 
to  shake  his  head  over  this  very  original  pronouncement. 

"Well,  it's  pretty  hard  on  his  mother,  you  know,"  Wal- 
cott said ;  "does  she  ever  hear  from  him  ?" 

"I  think  he's  written  once  or  twice.  He's  really  very 
fond  of  his  mother." 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment  Then  the  ex-attache 
removed  his  cigar  to  say  with  emphasis:  "Mr.  Waloott, 
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I  think  it's  been  a  mistake  to  make  such  a  row  about  this 
thing,  in  the  family.  Hang  it^  whenever  Don's  name  is 
mentioned,  it's  just  as  if  you  were  talking  about  some- 
body that  had  recently  died  I  That's  all  bosh,  y'know ;  it 
gets  on  everybody's  nerves,  and  it  doesn't  do  any  good. 
Why,  it  might  have  been  a  deal  worse.  Suppose  he'd  mar- 
ried her  ?  What !  I've  no  doubt  she'll  mske  him  marry 
her  in  the  end;  he's  a  pliable,  emotional  fellow  and  per- 
fectly infatuated  with  her,  and  since  she's  got  this  com- 
plete ascendency  over  him,  she  won't  have  much  trouble 
getting  him  to  marry  her.  The  wonder  is  she  hasn't  done 
it  already.  But  the  longer  she  puts  it  off,  the  better; 
and  we  may  think  ourselves  lucky.  Of  course  the  whole 
business  is  low  and  you  can't  countenance  it  or  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and — and  it's  d — d  unpleasant  and 
troublesome,  in  short,  but  at  least  Donelson  had  the  sense 
and  the — er — the  good  taste  to  go  off  to  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean  with  the  girl,  so  that  it  wouldn't  be  under  our 
noses,  as  you  might  say.  And  your  papers  have  never 
got  hold  of  it,  and  there's  never  been  any  beastly  talk. 
If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  dare  say  the  girl  can 
be  bought  off ;  I  never  heard  of  one  of  'em  yet  that  couldn't 
be  bought  off — as  long  as  she  doesn't  i  have  any  children 
anyhow.  So  /  don't  see  any  point  in  making  such  a 
tragedy  of  it" 

He  ended  abruptly  as  the  ladies  came  out  of  the  sun- 
room.  Mrs.  Meigs  advanced,  not  looking  at  all  tragical, 
in  spite  of  her  son-in-laVs  word.  On  the  contrary,  she 
held  her  shapely  head  in  as  high  and  spirited  a  way  as 
ever,  her  dress  flowed  about  her  with  the  same  ineffable 
elegance,  her  pearls  and  laces  shinmiered  on  a  pair  of 
shoulders  as  white  and  firm  as  her  daughter's  beside  her. 
Although  it  was  now  more  than  two  years  since  ''this  af- 
fair of  Donelson's"  had  been  going  on,  and  although  Mrs. 
Harriet  had  undoubtedly  been  much  worried  and  dis- 
tressed by  it,  it  had  not  added  a  wrinkle  to  her  fine,  gra- 
cious face.     Walcott,  as  he  watched  her  coming  aeroiM 
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the  terrace  toward  them  with  stately  and  beautiful  move- 
ments, foimd  himself  trying  to  recall  some  old,  forgot- 
ten lines  about  another  imperishably  lovely  woman  that 
he  must  have  read  years  ago  when  he  was  a  boy — "Age 
cannot — cannot  do  something  or  other — ^what  was  it  ?"  he 
thought,  and  pulled  himself  up  reddening  and  feeling 
foolish. 

He  might  have  applied  the  same  quotation  to  Miss  Car- 
rie Donelson,  who  followed  slowly  after,  walking  with 
her  cana  Age  could  not  wither  Caroline,  either;  her 
homeliness  was  as  durable  as  ever  Cleopatra's  beauty 
could  have  been,  and  her  disposition  immutability  itself. 
By  the  time  she  had  been  visiting  the  Meigs  household 
for  six  weeks,  she  had  managed  to  set  it  as  completely  by 
the  ears  as  so  peaceable  and  self-satisfied  a  place  could 
be  set  Her  exploits  in  the  way  of  making  everybody 
uncomfortable — sometimes  merely  by  a  glance  or  a  ges- 
ture I — exhibited  positive  genius.  She  would  be  forever 
dropping  hints  in  the  servants'  hearing  about  missing 
some  of  her  handkerchiefs,  her  writing-materials,  her 
small  change,  the  liqueurs  out  of  her  case  without  which 
she  never  traveled ;  she  deftly  intimated  that  little  Harry 
was  alarmingly  slow  about  learning  to  spell,  that  little 
Mildred's  eyes  did  not  match  in  size;  she  sympathized 
effusively  with  Marian  when  Frank  stayed  at  the  club 
one  night  till  twelve  o'clock.  The  housemaids  went  storm- 
ing to  Mrs.  Meigs,  the  laundress  gave  notice  in  a  fury, 
Jones  vowed  to  his  wife  with  imprecations  that  the  next 
time  the  old  woman  mentioned  her  brandy,  he  would 
break  the  bottle  over  her  head.  Above  stairs,  the  at- 
mosphere had  become,  if  anything,  more  sultry ;  flesh  and 
blood,  even  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  could  not  endure 
Carrie  Donelson.  The  Macready  children  sullenly  suf- 
fered hours  of  punishment  for  impertinence  to  their  great- 
aunt;  even  the  dauntless  Marian  fled  from  her;  Francis 
QeoTge  went  out  and  hid  and  skulked  about  the  grounds 
and  shrubbery  at  the  soimd  of  her  approach.     Possibly 
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the  amiable  and  reasonable  gentleman  wonld  not  have 
given  80  much  thought  to  his  brother-in-law's  transgres- 
sions, and  certainly  he  would  never  have  been  so  much 
inclined  to  take  Don's  side  but  for  Carrie's  persecution. 
Miss  Donelson  was  determined  to  ^'make  a  tragedy  of  it" 
whether  or  no,  and  to  keep  everyone  in  mind  of  it;  she 
was  not  the  person  to  let  such  a  chance  go  by. 

'^Don't  stop  talking,  Frank — don't  stop,  either  one  of 

you.    Of  course  we  hnow "  she  now  annoimoed  with 

gloomy  significance,  as  they  drew  near  and  both  gentle- 
men arose.  ^^It's  impossible  to  keep  our  minds  off  of  it 
anyhow,  and  /  think  it's  rather  a  relief  to  talk  it  over. 
What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Walcott !  What  ought  we  to  do  ! 
About  Donelson  and  this  horrible  woman  that's  got  him 
into  her  clutches,  I  mean,  of  course.  What  do  you  think 
we'd  better  do  ?"    She  appealed  to  him  impressively. 

*'I — I  don't  see  that  there's  anything  anybody  can  do, 
Miss  Donelson,"  stammered  the  other,  in  a  mortal  em- 
barrassment. This  happened  to  be  the  first  time  that  Car- 
rie had  attacked  him,  and  Walcott  was  old-fashioned  in 
his  prejudices.  Like  most  men  of  his  race  and  genera- 
tion, he  thought  discussions  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  left 
strictly  to  men,  or  at  most  to  men  and  married  women. 
Mrs.  Meigs  had  never  referred  to  it  in  her  talk  with  him, 
and  it  seemed  to  Walcott  brutally  careless  of  her  feelings, 
as  well  as  indecent,  to  bring  it  up  thus  uninvited  before 
her  face,  in  her  own  house. 

'^You  hear  from  him,  though!  He  doesn't  care  any- 
thing about  the  family.  His  mother  might  be  at  death's 
door,  and  Donelson  wouldn't  even  write  to  ask  how  she 
was,"  sighed  Carrie.  ^^But  he  has  to  have  money.  I  sup- 
pose you  send  him  as  usual!" 

'TTes." 

^'Don't  you  think  yon  might  take  the  opportonitj  to 
write  and  advise  him  to  break  with  hert  Don's  very 
weak  and  impulsive — he's  not  really  had,  you  know,  Mr. 
Walcott.    Don't  you  think  your  influence !" 
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"I  havenH  any,  Miss  Donelson,"  said  Walcott  shortly, 
more  and  more  annoyed. 

"Well,  but  I  should  think  you  might  put  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  just  the  same  as  if  you  were  stopping 
him  from  making  an  unwise  investment.  You  might  say 
that  you  would  withhold  the  money  until  you  heard  from 
him  again.  I'm  sure  you've  often  done  that — ^kept  money 
back,  I  mean,"  said  Carrie  innocently. 

The  English  gentleman  moved  in  his  chair,  and  turned 
quite  red,  and  glanced  at  Walcott  apologetically.  "Oh,  I 
Bay  now,  that's — that's  a  bit  thick,  isn't  it ?"  he  be- 
gan. But,  instead  of  feeling  hurt  by  her  tone  or  words, 
which  had  probably  been  Miss  Donelson's  benevolent  ex- 
pectation, their  man  of  business  greeted  her  suggestion 
with  a  civilly  controlled  amusement. 

"I  guess  this  isn't  exactly  a  case  for  such  heroic  meas- 
ures," he  said,  so  good-humoredly  that  Carrie  hated  him. 
Something  in  the  tolerant  glance  he  gave  her  reminded 
her  of  Henry — Henry  with  his  scarcely-concealed  con- 
tempt, his  appalling,  unguessed  powers,  and  Caroline  for 
a  brief  moment  quaked  with  her  ancient  fears. 

Mrs.  Meigs  spoke.  "Don  does  write  to  me,  Carrie,"  she 
said.     "I've  told  you  so  over  and  over  again.     He  does 

care "    She  stopped  short,  biting  her  lips,  perhaps  to 

keep  them  firm.  Walcott  noticed  her  expression,  and 
inwardly  damned  Donelson  Meigs  for  a  selfish  fool;  and 
Marian  noticed  it  with  an  unladylike  desire  to  slap  her 
Aimt  Carrie's  face. 

'^on's  getting  to  be  so  famous  he  presently  won't  have 
any  time  for  any  of  us,"  she  said,  gallantly  intervening, 
and  picked  up  her  mother's  hand  and  held  it  against  her 
ohed^.  "If  he  keeps  on  he'll  have  duchesses  standing  in 
line  for  their  portraits  all  the  way  from  the  studio  door 
out  to  the  curb,  as  they  say  Sargent  does.  All  the  maga- 
zines are  talking  about  the  'Valkyrie' — ^that's  Don's  last, 
you  know,"  she  added,  nodding  defiantly  around  the  cir- 
cle. 
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''Must  be  ripping,  by  all  accounts/'  said  Francis 
Qeorga 

'^One  would  feel  more  confident^  if  the  papers  didn't 
exaggerate  everything  so  ridiculously/'  Miss  Donelson  re- 
marked. '^I  notice  they  lay  more  stress  on  the  fact  that 
he's  an  American  and  wealthy  than  on  his  pictures. 
^American  Millionaire  Achieves  Artistic  Triumph/  was 
one  of  the  headlines.  After  all,  anybody  can  buy  their 
way  into  one  of  those  exhibitions^  that's  a  well-known 
fact '' 

"There  was  a  cut  of  the  ^Valkyrie'  in  U Illustration" 
Marian  interrupted  ccolly;  "even  in  black  and  white  it 
was  awfully  good,  wasn't  it,  Frank?" 

"Eipping  I"  her  husband  assented  enthusiastically. 

"Does  it  look  like  herV  inquired  Carria  And  the  lit- 
tle chorus  of  felicitations  broke  off  suddenly. 

"She  is  really  handsome/'  pursued  Caroline,  enjoying 
herself  hugely.  "Donelson's  judgment  could  be  trusted 
on  that  point,  anyhow.  But  llie  woman  has  intelligence, 
too;  she  never  would  have  taken  up  with  him  except  for 
his  money.  It  was  very  sharp  of  her  to  keep  her  previous 
history  so  dark  from  him  and  all  of  you.  Not  that  it 
would  have  made  much  difference  to  Don  how  disreputable 
she  was ;  but  there  was  a  risk.    And  that  shows  how  smart 

she  is.     My  one  hope  is ^"  said  Carrie,  with  deep 

earnestness;  "my  one  hope  is  that  she  will  realize  that 
Don  will  get  tired  of  her — ^he  gets  tired  of  everything  so 
quickly — and  will  take  herself  off  when  she  thinks  dbe's 
got  all  she  can  out  of  him.  You  know,  Mr.  Walcott,  my 
sister  actually  believes  that  the  girl  may  be  in  love  wiUi 
him.  But  I  tell  her  that's  not  possible.  The  young 
woman's  too  bright.  Where  is  Don  living  now?  You 
have  his  Paris  address,  of  course  ?  Not  that  I've  any  in- 
tention of  calling  on  the  happy  couple  while  I'm  over 
there,  the  fact  is  I  want  to  avoid  all  tiie  old  places  where 
he  used  to  go." 

'^  have  Mr.  Meigs's  address  at  the  office.    I'll  see  that 
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you  get  it  before  you  sail,"  said  Walcott,  conscious  of  an 
unreasoned  and  perfectly  helpless  resentment  The  old 
maid  seemed  to  be  saying  in  one  breath  that  this  Gushing 
girl  was  the  lowest  of  the  low  and  yet  that  she  was  superior 
to  Donelson  Meigs,  who^  by  inference,  his  aunt  made  out 
to  be  a  spineless  dolt!  These  things  were  not  true — at 
least  not  wholly  true — ^yet  somehow  they  could  not  be  con- 
tradicted. But,  at  any  rate,  why  harass  the  mother  with 
them?  Mrs.  Meigs  ought  to  be  considered  first  of  all, 
she  ought  to  be  shielded,  she  ought  to  be — ^he  stopped  him- 
self, aghast.  He  had  just  made  the  discovery,  and  stood 
confounded  before  it,  diat  he  was  very  much  in  love  with 
Mrs.  Meigs;  he  must  .have  been  in  love  with  her  ever  since 
he  first  knew  her,  a  young— or  at  least,  yoimgish— widow, 
80  pretty  in  her  mourning.  And  now  she  was,  of  a  cer- 
tainty,  nearly  sixty,  and  so  was  he,  and  she  had  an  income 
of  eighty  thousand  a  year,  and  his  was  three  or  four  at 
the  outside,  and — dear,  dear,  did  ever  Life  perpetrate  a 
greater  irony! 


CHAPTER  n 

Don  MEioSy  who  had  always  been  ready  to  laiigh  at 
himself,  or  take  a  satiric  fling  at  his  own  whims  and  weak- 
nesses, was  capable  of  smiling  at  the  ecstatic  plans  he  at 
one  time  entertained  of  going  to  live  with  Jennie  in  a  gar- 
ret up  four  flights  of  stairs  with  his  easel  in  one  comer, 
the  bed  in  the  other,  an  old  hat  stuffed  in  the  broken  win- 
dow, and  dinner — omelet  and  thin  red  wine — sent  in  from 
the  shop  round  the  comer.  He  saw  himself  as  one  of 
the  Latin  Quarter  heroes  of  his  youthful  reading,  playing 
the  principal  role  in  a  series  of  moving-picture  slides  de- 
picting Love,  Genius,  Poverty,  and  at  the  last  Success 
and  Renown  I  Don  could  laugh  even  in  the  midst  of  these 
romantic  visions,  which  in  the  end  sober  sense  put  to  rout 
"It's  no  use,  Jennie,"  he  complained  humorously ;  "I'm 
too  self-indulgent — I've  lived  too  long  on  the  fiedi-pots. 
I  wouldn't  stand  a  garret  two  days,  and  I'd  paint  no  better 
there  than  in  a  nice,  big,  airy  studio  at  Versailles.  It 
would  be  sublimely  sentimental,  it  would  be  picturesque, 
it  would  be  dramatic,  it  would  be  everything  but  com- 
fortable !  I  can't  make  believe  at  being  airaid  of  the  wolf 
at  the  door ;  I  know  that  if  he  should  come  around  I  could 
throw  him  a  bimdle  of  fat  express-checks  to  gnaw  on,  or 
Fd  hit  the  poor  beast  over  the  head  with  a  good,  heavy 
letter  of  credit,  and  off  he'd  go  with  his  tail  between  his 
legs!  No,  we  are  accursedly  prosperous  and  there's  no 
escaping  it  I  couldn't  get  myself  cut  off  with  a  shilling 
if  I  tried ;  the  money's  my  own  in  spite  of  me.  I  can't 
even  gamble  it  all  away  because  cards  and  roulette-wheels, 
and  race-horses  and  stocks  and  all  the  rest  of  it  bore  me  to 
death;  I  can't  eat  and  drink  myself  into  the  poor-house 
because  any  kind  of  riotous  living  makes  me  most  unpoeti- 
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cally  ill.  No,  whether  or  no,  we  must  continue  to  live  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  paint  the  best  pictures  we  can 
in  a  sordid  atmosphere  of  luxury." 

Jennie  would  listen  to  him  in  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
responsive  silence ;  whether  she  understood  all  of  his  talk 
or  not,  she  never  failed  to  understand  his  mood,  and  could 
answer  to  it  without  uttering  a  word.  One  might  have 
supposed  this  companionship  to  be  more  or  less  canine,  in 
effect ;  but  there  was  nothing  slavish,  nothing  of  the  dumb 
and  devoted  dog  about  it.  It  was  essentially  intelligent, 
sympathetic  and  feminine,  as  if,  Don  used  to  think,  the 
madonna  of  his  own  painting  had  come  to  life  and  stepped 
out  of  the  canvas  to  throw  her  arms  around  his  neck.  The 
strange  thing  was  that,  in  becoming  his,  the  girl  should 
still  possess  herself  so  completely.  She  was  not  timid,  not 
arrogant,  not  ashamed,  not  brazen ;  her  attitude  exhibited 
that  queer,  commanding  detachment  with  which  she  had 
gone  through  life  hitherto.  It  passed  for  dignity,  and 
rescued  her  from  the  cheapness  of  her  position. 

Perhaps  nothing  so  enforced  her  dominion  over  her 
lover  as  this  remote  and  fearless  individuality.  It  infi- 
nitely interested  him  to  penetrate  her  reserves  one  by  one, 
feeling  always  that  she  was  yet  unexplored.  Don  even 
delighted  in  the  unimportant  characteristics  of  her  taste  in 
dress,  her  choice  of  dim,  twilight  colors,  materials  with 
the  dullest  luster,  large  hats  with  shadowing,  pensive 
brims,  her  fancy  for  vanishing  perfumes  such  as  that  of 
dry  rose-leaves  and  spices  in  a  jar,  for  a  single  candle  or 
only  the  firelight  in  the  room  at  night,  and  the  room  itself 
lofty  and  plain.  "You  must  not  buy  me  jewelry,"  Jennie 
said  to  him  once ;  "I  ought  not  to  be  hung  all  over  with 
shiny,  dangling  things."  And,  in  fact,  the  only  orna- 
ment of  the  kind  she  would  allow  him  to  give  her  or  which 
she  ever  wore  was  a  belt  of  small  plates  of  tarnished  old 
silver  with  a  wrought  and  pierced  clasp  set  with  knobs  of 
turquoise — a  piece  of  ancient  Spanish  handicraft  that 
they  found  in  a  shop  in  Perugia.    Donelson  painted  hei: 
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with  this  belt  in  a  dress  of  ash-gray  brocade,  seated,  with 
a  gay  little  green  and  scarlet  parrot  swinging  in  a  gilt 
hoop  beside  tibe  chair.  Some  collecting  Bussian  magnate 
afterward  bought  the  picture. 

For  a  while  they  had  the  studio  at  Versailles,  in  an  old 
house  with  a  high  brick  wall  about  it  over  which  one  could 
see  the  pointed  dark  tops  of  some  variety  of  yew  tree 
ranged  formally  within;  looking  through  the  iron  gate 
which  had  a  huge  square  lock  with  a  minute  brass  door- 
knob, there  appeared  narrow  white  gravel  walks  winding 
off  with  an  alluring  discretion  behind  round,  regulated 
mounds  of  greenery.  The  tiny  garden  possessed  a  Lilli- 
putian ^^alley^'  copying  absurdly  the  majestic  vista  from 
the  terrace  of  the  palace  hard-by,  with  a  tapis  vert  the 
size  of  a  bureau-scarf,  and  a  stone  fountain  as  big  as  a 
foot-tub!  The  doors  of  the  little  salon  opened  upon  a 
paved  space  with  potted  plants  in  groups,  and  a  table  and 
chairs  proper  for  tea  of  an  afternoon,  where  Jennie  used 
to  sit  with  her  needlework — often  nothing  more  romantic 
than  Don's  shirts  and  socks! — overlooking  the  '^alley,'' 
and  the  birds  dabbling  in  the  pool.  In  after  years  she 
could  recall  with  painful  distinctness  the  very  feel  and 
scent  of  the  morning  air;  she  could  hear  again  Marthe 
clicking  die  casements  of  the  bedroom  overhead,  Don's 
voice  shouting  cheerfully  in  his  bath ;  she  could  see  Pierre 
pottering  about  those  demure  and  prudent  paths,  or  among 
the  vines  and  fruit-trees  trellised  against  die  bricks.  She 
remembered  Don's  insisting  on  her  furnishing  the  salon 
'^all  by  herself  to  suit  herself,"  and  the  odd  pleasure  he 
took  in  her  selection  of  gray  silk  panels  fitted  to  the  deli- 
cately shaped  moldings  and  cornices  of  wood  painted  ivory- 
white  already  there,  and  the  few  slender,  austere  chairs 
and  tables  she  would  permit  ^^There  must  always  be  flow- 
ers in  a  tall  vase  here,"  she  said  to  him,  pointing  out  the 
spot  dedicated  to  flowers,  seriously. 

^^Why  thereV*  Donelson  asked,  tenderly  amused  and 
inquisitive. 
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'^Because  that's  where  they  will  look  right/' 
He  laughed  at  that,  but  acknowledged  later  that  they 
did  indeed  ^'look  right/'  whatever  Jennie  put  there,  deep 
red  roses,  spikes  of  iris,  or  tropically  vivid  fruits  and  blos- 
soms in  a  silver  bowl.  Jennie  herself  looked  ^^right"  mov- 
ing against  this  background  in  the  long^lined  draperies  and 
fading,  opalescent  shades  of  which  she  was  so  fond.  ^^Ma- 
dame  has  the  eye  true  colorist,"  their  French  friends  re- 
marked. 

At  another  time,  loitering  through  the  country  with  a 
motor-car,  they  came  upon  a  lost  little  village  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Aries,  with  a  half -ruinous  convent  seated  upon 
the  hillside  above  it,  a  withdrawn  spot  that  took  their 
fancy.  Of  the  order  which  had  once  owned  it,  there  only 
remained  four  or  five  ancient  sisters,  whose  existence  the 
government  appeared  to  have  benevolently  overlooked,  for, 
in  the  tumult  of  disestablishment,  they  had  been  left 
unvexed  by  the  authorities.  ^^We  are  the  last,  and  they 
are  to  let  us  die  here,  c'est  entendu**  one  of  them  explained 
philosophically.  ''It  should  not  be  long.  Me,  I  am  the 
youngest,  and  I  have  seventy-six  years  1  We  require  lit- 
tle in  the  way  of  eating,  and  we  do  everything  for  our- 
selves, even  to  digging  our  own  graves — that  is  in  the 
vows,  you  know.  If  they  turned  us  out,  they  would  have 
us  on  their  hands,  old  women  good  for  nothing,  and  we 
would  live  forever — it's  always  like  that,  isn't  it  %  To  my 
mind  the  State  gets  a  good  bargain  as  it  is !"  So  they 
lived  on  there,  shuffling  about  their  dilapidated  cloisters, 
chanting  the  offices,  dressing  the  altar,  and  otherwise  ob^ 
serving  all  their  discipline  as  well  as  their  antique  bones 
were  able.  They  made  no  objection  to  the  American  mon- 
sieur and  madame  camping  in  one  wing  of  the  building; 
and  Don  and  Jennie  sent  their  equipage  back  to  Paris  and 
stayed  six  weeks,  setting  up  his  studio  in  the  disused 
refectory,  and  keeping  house  in  primitive  fashion 
among  the  whitewashed  stone  cells  and  wooden  benches. 
Jennie  liked  it;  she  liked  to  be  busy,  and  contrived  to 
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invest  the  homeliest  household  tasks  with  a  wholesome 
charm. 

It  was  here  that  she  began  to  acquire  a  good  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  foreign  language,  through  daily  in- 
tercourse with  Sister  Antoine  and  Sister  Th6rdse,  whom 
she  helped  with  their  work  in  the  run-down  garden  or 
with  the  half-dozen  hens.  Sister  ThSrdse  was  negligible, 
a  pale  image  of  a  woman  almost  effaced  by  her  five  or 
six  decades  of  life  imder  a  rule  designed  to  efface;  but 
Sister  Antoine,  who  happened  to  be  &e  juvenile  of  sev- 
enty-six just  quoted,  had  survived  in  all  her  original  sharp- 
ness of  outline.  She  was  a  withered,  incredibly  active 
creature  with  bright,  small  eyes  which  perhaps  saw  more 
than  is  commonly  considered  seendy  for  one  of  her  age 
and  vocation.  The  peasants  said  that  she  was  maitresse 
femme,  and  it  was  obvious  that  she  managed  the  other  old 
women  and  whatever  funds  or  affairs  there  remained  to  be 
managed,  in  spite  of  her  inferiority  of  years.  Jennie 
made  a  friend  of  her;  they  used  to  have  long  talks  seated 
on  the  stone  curb  of  the  well  in  the  courtyard,  or  weed- 
ing the  beds  of  thyme  and  rosemary  from  whidi  the  nuns 
distilled  quaint  cordials  after  formulas  in  use  for  a  cen- 
tury past,  or  in  the  kitchen  exchanging  recipes  familiar 
to  their  respective  coimtries.  And  it  was  at  Jennie's  sug- 
gestion that  Don  painted  the  picture  which  has  since  be- 
come so  well  known,  his  ^^Beligieuse'' — ^no  saintly  per- 
sonage in  a  convent  habit  gazing  upward  with  a  crucifix 
clasped  to  her  breast,  but  old  Sister  Antoine  on  the  bench 
by  the  chimney-comer,  peeling  potatoes,  with  the  pot 
bubbling  on  the  coals  alongside  of  her  I 

It  was  Jennie  also  who  persuaded  the  little  old  lady 
into  posing,  not,  it  is  true,  a  very  difficult  business,  for 
Sister  Antoine,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, had  no  conscientious  scruples.  ^'The  rules  say 
nothing,  one  way  or  the  other,  about  having  our  portraits 
painted,"  she  remarked  coolly. 

^Tossibly  that  good  Saint  Genevieve,  your  foundress. 
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was  a  homely  woman/'  suggested  the  artist;  whereat 
Sister  Antoine  laughed  with  a  thoroughly  Gallic  mixture 
of  irony,  penetration,  and  good-humor. 

^'It  is  true  that  girls  do  not  go  into  convents  because 
they  are  pretty — ^a  fact  which  those  who  framed  our  vows 
may  have  observed,"  she  said.  "Eh,  it  was  hardly  worth 
their  while  to  make  laws  forbidding  young  gentlemen  to 
paint  us  I  Also,  monsieur,  I  know  perfectly  well  that  it 
is  not  for  my  beaux  yeuz  you  want  me  to  sit  to  you." 
And  later,  when  she  saw  the  finished  picture,  she  laughed 
again.  "I  was  irreverent,  truly  the  Saint  revenges  her- 
self on  me  I"  she  told  Jennie,  and  made  a  little  gesture 
full  of  philosophy  toward  the  wrinkled  and  nutcracker- 
jawed  face  on  the  canvas.  "Here  is  thirty  years  that  I 
hfrve  not  looked  at  myself  in  the  glass.    Eh,  well !" 

"Ihere  is  something  in  your  face  that  makes  a  better 
picture  than  a  pretty  young  girl's,"  Jennie  said. 

"Nothing  in  this  world  makes  a  better  picture  than 
something  which  is  yoimg  and  pretty,  my  child,"  retorted 
the  other  briskly.  "As  one  goes  along,  one  finds  out  so 
many  things.  You  have  already,  isn't  it?"  Her  sharp 
little  eyes  dwelt  on  the  younger  woman  with  an  unfath- 
omable expression.  "Monsieur  paints  you  very  often  I" 
she  asked  abruptly.  "He  finds  you  inspiring,  without 
doubt?" 

"So  he  thinks,"  said  Jennie,  coloring  and  smiling. 
"But  I  know  that  it  is  just  because  I  keep  him  at  work." 

Sister  Antoine  nodded.  "But  you  don't  tell  him  that, 
no?  It's  not  wise  to  tell  a  man  everything  one  knows 
about  him,  much  less  everything  about  oneself,"  she  said, 
accompanying  this  statement  with  a  sidewise  glance  so 
keen  as  to  startle  Jennie.  "Things  that  are  revealed 
cease  to  be  interesting  at  once,  and  men  stop  being  inter- 
ested soon  enough  anvhow — isn't  it  so  ?  One  must  be  care- 
fuL" 

Jennie  wondered  how  much  the^  old  woman  knew  or 
guessed,  and  what  her  own  life  had  beea  that  she  bestowed 
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thifl  counsel  with  such  assurance.  It  was  not  needed.  Al- 
ways in  the  back  of  Jennie's  mind  there  abode  a  melan- 
choly consciousness  of  the  insecurity  of  her  tenure.  When 
it  thrust  itself  into  her  reveries,  as  it  had  a  way  of  doing 
unbidden,  she  took  a  fierce  pride  in  the  answering  knowl- 
edge that  her  lover  was  free;  by  her  own  act  and  will  she 
had  made  him  free.  She  told  herself  passionately  that 
she  would  not  lift  a  finger  to  hold  him.  Yet,  inconsist- 
ently enough,  she  could  not  look  upon  herself  as  free! 
^^It  must  be  because  I  am  a  woman,  and  we  are  different" 
she  would  sometimes  think,  puzzling  over  it. 

They  went  to  Egypt  that  winter,  Donelson  having  pro- 
jected a  series  of  mural  decorations  in  which  dramatic 
scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  were  to  figure — ^the  bloa- 
soming  of  the  rod,  a  night  encampment  of  Israelites  by 
the  Eed  Sea  with  llie  pillar  of  fire  burning  on  the  horizon, 
a  death  of  Pharaoh,  etc.,  all  in  a  grandiose  style  to  which 
he  probably  foimd  himself  unequal,  for  the  panels  were 
never  finished,  some  of  them  even  getting  no  further 
than  the  first  rough  draft  He  had  worked  hard  and 
constantly  for  the  last  three  years,  and  it  was  not  unnat- 
ural that  he  should  all  at  once  begin  to  feel  tired  and  stala 
Perhaps  also  his  lately  gained  reputation  was  beginning 
to  pursue  him,  creating  a  responsibility  that  at  once  fiat- 
tered  and  harassed,  after  the  manner  of  reputations. 
^'Odin's  Daughter"  was  now  going  its  triumphant  roimds, 
while  the  ^^Madonna  and  Child,"  and  ^'Jeanne  d'Arc" 
were  still  tolerably  certain  of  an  occasional  paragraph 
in  the  art  journals  and  Simday  supplements. 

"It's  all  you — it's  all  your  doing,"  Don  said  to  Jennie 
feverishly.  "I  never  painted  anything  worth  while  until 
you  came  into  my  life.  As  long  as  I  paint  you,  I  succeed. 
I  ought  never  to  paint  anybody  else.  You've  a  spell  over 
me,  Jennie — ^no,  don't  laugh,  dearest,  it's  true.  I  felt  it 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  you.  Look  at  these  rubbishing 
frescoes  I  You're  not  in  them^  and  they're  worthless. 
They  look  like  the  daubs  I  used  to  make  that  were  al- 
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ways  being  rejected !"  He  threw  out  his  arms  with  a  ges- 
ture wherein  Jennie  recognized  with  a  pang  of  apprehen- 
sion, all  the  weariness  and  restlessness  and  bitter  dissatia- 
faction  with  himself  which  she  had  divined  of  old  behind 
the  face  of  satirical  gajety  he  showed  to  his  world.  The 
mood  passed  swif tly,  as  did  all  his  moods ;  a  duller  woman 
would  not  have  been  troubled  by  it  Nor  would  a  duller 
woman  ever  have  guessed,  as  Jennie  did  dimly,  that  to  feel 
himself  tiring  of  her,  or  more  accurately  speaking,  tiring 
of  their  life  together,  would  be  almost  as  much  of  a  tragedy 
for  Don  as  for  herself. 

Meanwhile,  out  of  heart  and  temper  with  the  frescoes, 
he  started  another  picture  of  Jennie,  this  time  in  the  char- 
acter of  Cleopatra,  which  perhaps  did  not  suit  her  so  well 
as  some  of  Ihe  others  she  had  posed  for  him.  Whether 
there  was  anything  of  the  valkyrie  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
in  her  or  not,  Jennie  had  certainly  nothing  in  common 
with  this  Egyptian  queen  of  whose  character  and  history, 
when  described  to  her^  she  heartily  disapproved!  She 
submitted,  however,  with  a  word  or  two  of  humorous  pro- 
test; and  took  as  much  interest  as  usual  in  the  details  of 
the  costume  and  setting,  even  consenting  to  the  load  of 
rings,  chains,  armlets  and  anklets,  and  other  ^^shiny, 
dangling  things"  which  she  must  wear  and  to  the  hot  hues 
of  the  cushions  and  draperies.  They  made  an  adventure 
of  going  out  and  searching  the  bazaars  for  these  proper- 
ties, every  day  registering  some  remarkable  find  in  gauzes 
or  embroideries,  ivory  and  jade  ornaments,  make-believe 
antiquities.  The  pastime  of  bargaining  with  the  native 
merchants — entered  into  with  a  full  understanding  on 
their  side — as  Jennie  practiced  it,  amused  Don  vastly,  she 
was  so  practical,  so  careful,  so  shrewd  a  ganger  of  her 
opponent's  mind.  Don  had  no  patience  for  the  game  him- 
self, and  theoretically  disliked  it;  yet,  undoubtedly, 
among  all  his  alien  t'*aits,  there  yet  abode  in  him  some- 
thing of  the  parental  relish  for  a  good  trade. 

''They  think  you  have  no  sense  if  you  pay  the  first  price 
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they  set/'  Jennie  argued;  ^'and  then  one  of  them  tella 
another,  and  I'm  sure  they're  all  baited  and  waiting  like 
80  many  mouse-traps  for  you  to  come  along!"  And  upon 
this  theory  she  conducted  her  negotiations^  with  a  grave, 
undemonstrative,  courteous  obstinacy  that  matched  her 
oriental  adversaries';  between  them,  the  plain  processes 
of  buying  and  selling  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine 
art.  Donelson  sometimes  lingered  and  listened  and  some- 
times rambled  off  among  the  i^ops,  according  to  his  mood ; 
it  occurred  to  him,  for  the  first  time,  to  wonder  what 
she  did  with  the  money  he  gave  her. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  excursions  that  there  happened 
something  which  might  well  have  happened  twenty  times 
before,  but  by  some  beneficent  miracle,  never  had,  namely: 
the  encounter  which  Mr.  Jack  Hallam  afterward  referred 
to  as,  '^the  most  embarrassing  thing  I  was  ever  up  against, 
by  George!"  Donelson  was  not  actively  aware  of  avoid- 
ing people  from  home,  or  of  being  avoided  by  them;  he 
had  shut  them  out  of  his  mind,  perhaps  lately  with  more 
difficulty  than  at  the  first  when  it  had  seemed  to  him  that 
nothing  mattered  or  ever  would  matter  to  him  again  in 
this  world  except  Jennie  and  his  work.  Then  he  had 
not  cared  even  to  look  at  a  newspaper  from  the  States; 
nowadays  he  would  not  allow  himself  to,  or  he  might  have 
read  only  a  day  or  so  before  in  the  list  of  arrivals  that 
Mrs.  Daniel  Garrard,  the  Misses  Garrard,  and  Mr.  John 
W.  Hallam,  all  of  Ohio,  had  reached  Cairo  and  were  r^ 
istered  at  Shepheard's.  And  since  the  last-named  has 
already  been  quoted,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  the  young 
gentleman's  account  of  the  disastrous  event  in  fuIL 

^^Most  ghastly  embarrassing  thing  I  ever  ran  intol'^ 
Jack  reiterates,  telling  his  tale  at  the  club  to  a  ring  of  at^ 
tentive  faces.  ^^I  don't  see  why  it  never  happened  before 
to  somebody  else,  because  shiploads  of  people  we  all  know 
go  over  every  year,  and  they  get  around  all  over  Europe 
and  the  Orient;  but  not  one  of  them's  ever  run  into  hun 
before,  not  even  since  he's  got  famous,  and  people  ask 
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you  questions  about  him.  Of  course  I  don't  know  quite 
haw  famous  he  is;  after  all,  there're  dozens  of  good  ar- 
tists^ you  know.  It's  like  the  singers  and  the  people  who 
write,  there're  new  ones  coming  up  all  the  time,  and  no 
man  alive  can  keep  track  of  all  of  them.  Well,  anyhow, 
I  wasn't  dreaming  of  meeting  Don  Meigs.  Of  course 
I'd  heard  something.  I  had  a  kind  of  a  hazy  idea  that 
he  was  mixed  up  in  some  woman-scrape,  but  you  see  I  had 
another  hazy  idea  that  it  wasn't  the  first  time,  and  I'd  kind 
of  forgotten  all  about  it  None  of  my  business  any- 
how. 

^^ell  then,  didn't  I  walk  right  into  them,  and  you  can 
imagine  how  I  felt  with  Mrs.  Garrard  and  the  girls  not 
ten  feet  away!  The  fact  is," — confessed  Jack,  who  was 
a  nice  young  fellow,  a  little  shamefacedly — "Uie  fact  is 
I  had  deliberately  stopped  to  stare  at  the  woman.  She's 
perfectly  startlingly  handsome,  you  know — tall — as  tall 
as  I  am — ^very  fair  hair,  ratiier  English  looking,  but 
with  much  more  style  than  any  English  woman  I  ever 
saw — ^I  tell  you  you  couldn't  see  her  without  turning 
around  to  look  again.  And  in  a  foreign  place  like  Cairo, 
it  doesn't  seem  to  make  so  much  difference  somehow,  if 
you  do  stare  once  in  a  while.  Everything's  so  strange, 
those  little  narrow  jammed-up  streets,  and  the  crowd 
moves  so  slow,  and  you're  all  the  time  stopping  to  look 
at  things,  or  jostling  somebody,  or  dodging  in  front  of 
somebody,  neidier  one  of  you  knowing  which  side  to  pass, 
the  way  people  do,  you  know  ?  So  I  just  deliberately  stood 
still  and  stared.  She  was  buying  something.  I  didn't 
see  him  at  first.  I  wasn't  thinking  about  him,  till  she 
turned  around  and  said,  ''Oh,  Don,  look  at  this  a  minute, 
will  you?"  It  was  some  kind  of  brass  incense-burner,  I 
remember.  Funny  how  you  can  remember  little  things 
like  that!  His  back  was  to  me,  but  when  she  spoke,  he 
turned  around  too,  and  looked  square  at  me,  and  here  it 
was  Donelson  Meigs! 

*T)o  you  believe  it's  a  fact  that  for  a  minute  I  didn't 
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think  anything!  I  just  said,  'Why,  hello,  Don,  old  fel- 
low, is  that  yourself!'  or  something  like  that  And  he 
said,  'Hello,  Jack  I'  And  then — I  don't  know — something 
in  the  way  he  said  it,  or  the  way  he  looked  at  her  and 
then  at  me,  or  the  way  she  looked — something — ^I'U  never 
tell  you  what  it  was — ^but  all  at  once  it  came  into  my  head, 
'My  great  governor,  this  is  where  I've  put  my  foot  into  it !' 

"If  I'd  been  by  myself,  I  could  have  gone  on,  and  there 
wouldn't  have  been  anything  more  to  it,  unless  Don  wanted 
to  follow  it  up  himself.  But  there  were  the  Garrards 
right  behind  me,  and  I  kept  thinking,  'My  good  governor, 
what  ought  I  to  do  ?  What  can  I  do  ?'  I  tell  you  it  was 
the  worst  box  I  ever  got  into.  I  believe  I  kind  of  backed 
away,  and  yammered  something  about  seeing  him  later,  or 
'S'longl' — some  foolishness  like  that  The  woman  didn't 
look  at  me  again.  She  picked  up  the  brass  thing.  I  don't 
know  what  Don  said.  When  I  turned,  there  was  Edith 
Garrard.  She  saw  him.  They  looked  right  at  each  other, 
right  in  the  eyes.  I  believe  she'd  have  spoken  to  him, 
but  she  saw  the  woman,  too.  I  didn't  know  it  at  that  time, 
but  it  seems  she  was  a  dining-room  girl  or  nursemaid 
or  something  in  the  Garrards'  house  when  Meigs  first 
saw  her,  so  of  course  Edith  knew !  I  could  see  she  knew. 
Nice  situation,  wasn't  it?  Just  as  a  situation,  it  had 
Clyde  Fitch  and  Pinero  and  these  French  fellows  faded; 
but  it  wasn't  very  nice  to  be  in  it  just  the  same  I 

"Hey  ?  Oh,  Edith  was  game.  She  didn't  let  on.  After 
that  first  minute,  you  couldn't  have  told  from  her  face 
that  she  saw  anything  or  anybody — perfectly  blank !  Qirla 
are  like  that,  you  know.  She  said  to  me,  'Oh,  here  you 
are  I  I  was  afraid  you  were  lost.  Is  there  anything  to 
look  at  down  that  way  V  And  I  said,  'No,  it's  just  a  lit- 
tle street  Let's  go  over  here.'  So  we  went  off,  and  that 
was  all  there  was  to  it.  The  party  we  were  with  started 
up  to  Assouan  the  next  day,  and  that  took  us  out  of  the 
danger  zone.  At  least  Meigs  didn't  turn  up  again.  He'd 
have  kept  out  of  our  way  anyhow,  if  he  could,  naturally," 
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Mb.  Halt.av  might  have  spared  his  uneasiness ;  he  and 
his  party  were  quite  safe  from  further  collision  with  Don- 
elson  Meigs,  even  had  they  lingered  in  the  ' 'danger-zone. '* 
Don  and  Jennie  exchanged  not  one  word  about  Uiat  scene 
in  the  Cairo  bazaar,  at  tibe  time  or  afterward ;  yet  perhaps 
neither  of  them  could  have  told  what  they  saw  or  said 
or  did  on  the  way  home,  though  they  loitered  and  looked  at 
and  priced  this  thing  and  that  and  were  more  than  ordi- 
narily entertained  and  talkative.  And  that  night  at  din- 
ner when  they  sat  avoiding  each  other's  eyes  across  the 
table,  Don  ordered  champagne  and  was  gayer  than  for 
weeks  past,  rattling  along  with  a  dozen  plans  and  calling 
upon  Jennie  for  interest,  criticism,  advice,  suggestions 
with  every  breath. 

*Tve  changed  my  mind  about  Cleopatra,"  he  declared. 
"You  were  right  about  it,  sweetheart,  you're  always  right 
about  everything.  You  can't  be  made  to  look  like  that 
Egyptian  cat,  that  low,  treacherous,  sensual  creature.  It's 
natural  for  you  to  despise  her,  just  as  it's  natural  for  you 
to  admire  Jeanne  d'Arc.  You  always  love  whatever  is 
dean  and  lofty  and  free.  I  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  try  to  force  you  into  such  a  role.  Any  woman 
that  was  merely  a  woman  would  do  for  Cleopatra,  but 

you 1    Why,  you're  above  it — ^you're  above  them  all — 

far  and  away  above  them  all  I"  he  insisted  excitedly,  and 
pushed  away  the  plate  from  which  he  had  scarcely  tasted, 
and  called  for  the  next  course  impatiently.  '^What  shall 
we  do  about  the  picture,  though?  Maybe  I'd  better  get 
Mohammed-Ben-Ali,  or  whatever  his  lordly  name  is,  to 
fetch  me  a  model — an  houri  out  of  his  own  harem — ^he 
looks  as  if  he  might  have  a  pretty  choice  selection  I   And 
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I'm  sure  he  must  be  able  to  afford  it,  the  extortionate  old 
robber  I  Hey,  fill  my  glass,  Haroun  Al  Raschid !  What, 
it's  gone?  Bring  anoUier  bottle,  then,  and  see  that  it's 
cold,  oh  Commander  of  the  Faithful!"  The  native  ser- 
vants exchanged  glances  over  his  head;  they  had  never 
seen  the  master  of  the  house  so  merry,  and  put  it  down  to 
the  wine,  without  doubt  Jennie  knew  better,  but  she 
played  her  part  steadily — "Women  are  like  that,**  as 
yoimg  Hallam  acutely  observed. 

Next  morning  he  came  to  her  with  a  new  project  which 
he  explained  in  an  embarrassment  that  at  once  defended 
and  defied  them  both.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it 
was  useless  for  him  to  try  to  paint  here — he  was  getting 
into  his  old  rut  of  despondency  from  disappointed  effort 
Egypt,  Cairo,  the  Orient,  had  invariably  affected  him  that 
way,  he  assured  her  earnestly;  with  his  previous  experi- 
ence, he  should  never  have  attempted  this  place  and  cli- 
mate. It  was  all  his  own  fault;  he  had  been  completely 
carried  away  in  his  usual  crazy  fashion  with  that  notion 
about  the  Frieze  of  the  Pharaohs,  which  was  hopelessly 
beyond  him,  which  he  knew  now  he  never  cotdd  do.  She 
must  not  think  of  blaming  herself  for  it,  she  was  doing 
everything  she  cotdd  to  help  him,  even  to  posing  for  the 
Cleopatra  picture  that  she  detested.  He  had  been  a  brute 
to  ask  that  of  her.  Now  suppose  they  gave  it  all  up,  and 
started  back  home  by  the  next  boat ? 

"Homef'  Jennie  was  startled  into  asking;  and  for  a 
fearful  instant  they  looked  at  each  other  unveiled. 

"Paris,  I  mean,  of  course — France,  that  is,"  Don  hur- 
ried on.  "But  not  right  now — ^not  at  once.  By  stages, 
you  know.  I  thought  we  might  go  first  to  Rome.  We 
could  get  there  just  in  time  for  Easter.  It's  beautiful 
there  in  the  Spring.  And  you  liked  Rome  so  much  when 
we  were  there.  Don't  you  remember,  Jennie  ?  You  said 
you  loved  Rome !"  he  urged,  he  almost  besought  "But  if 
you  would  like  to  see  some  new  place  f  Wherever 
you  care  to  go f " 
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Jennie  assented  to  Borne  with  an  enthusiasm  not  much 
better  acted.  Unlike  her  lover,  the  young  woman  had 
no  conventional  training  to  support  her  in  these  pretenses. 
Donelson  might  even  deceive  himself  awhile  with  them, 
but  Jennie  already  guessed  painfully  that  they  were  only 
a  prelude,  the  first  of  a  series.  She  and  Don  were  run- 
ning away — from  themselves — from  the  past — ^from  the 
future — from  she  could  not  name  what,  but  they  were 
running  away.  Now  that  they  had  begun,  they  wotdd  keep 
on  running  away;  they  would  keep  on  disguising  their 
flight,  or  desperately  trying  to,  with  excuses  and  pre- 
texts of  a  heartbreaking  cheapness,  until  one  or  other  of 
them  could  endure  it  no  longer.  Even  with  this  dreary 
certainty,  she  was  assailed  by  no  regrets,  no  misgivings, 
no  consciousness  of  wrongdoing;  and  against  whatever  law, 
whether  Ood's  or  the  World's — ^who  knows? — she  strug- 
gled, was  unconquerable  even  in  defeat. 

They  went  to  Rome;  and  after  a  few  restless  weeks 
moved  on  again,  this  time  to  Venice.  Here  something  of 
Don's  assurance  returned  to  him,  and  he  worked  happily. 
It  was  at  the  height  of  the  tourist  season,  but  for  that 
very  reason  they  ran  no  risk  of  another  such  encounter 
as  had  chanced  in  Cairo.  To  have  gone  anywhere  that 
tourists  congregated,  or  to  have  been  caught  doing  any- 
thing that  tourists  did  would  have  been  considered  a  kind 
of  ridiculous  disgrace  by  almost  every  member  of  Edith 
Garrard's  circle ;  one  would  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  one's 
life  explaining  it !  Don  was  quite  safe  from  that  society, 
as  he  knew ;  and  presently  he  and  Jennie  found  a  society 
of  their  own,  friends  old  and  new  among  the  little  colony 
of  artists  established  there,  and  in  this  genial,  cosmopoli- 
tan, not  too  prejudiced  brotherhood,  were  released  from 
fears  and  brooding  for  a  while. 

It  was  autumn  when  they  reached  Paris — "home,"  as 
they  both  continued  resolutely  to  call  it  nowadays.  They 
had  given  up  their  apartment  a  year  ago  before  starting 
on  the  southern  journey,  so  went  now  to  a  small,  obscure. 
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old-fashioned  hotel  in  the  Eue  Saint  Hyacinthe  that  Don- 
elson  had  frequented  in  his  first  student  days.  ^^I  was 
very  anxious  to  learn  the  language,  and  it's  so  thoroughly 
French  there — ^you'll  see.  Nobody  speaks  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish— it's  a  funny,  cheerful  old  place.  I'm  sure  you'll  like 
it — and  anyhow  it  will  be  only  until  we  can  ranger  our- 
selves again  somewhere/'  he  said  to  Jennie  a  little  too 
apologetically.  It  was  thoroughly  French  still,  so  they 
were  still  comparatively  secure  from  their  countrymen, 
she  noted,  with  a  pensive  wonder,  even  a  slight  passing 
revolt  that  Don  could  understand  her  no  better  when  she 
imderstood  him  so  welL  They  were  hiding — or  at  any 
rate  he  was  hiding;  he  spared  her  nothing  by  furbishing 
up  the  fact  in  nice  words ;  but  after  all  this  time,  he  did 
not  know  that  she  would  rather  have  had  him  honest  with 
her,  even  if  the  honesty  hurt  The  truth  was  she  was  be- 
ginning to  be  afraid  of  his  increasingly  careful  kindness. 
When  he  was  first  in  love  with  her,  he  never  thought  of 
being  kind,  she  said  to  herself.  It  filled  the  woman  with 
an  extraordinary  sick  terror  to  think  that  the  time  might 
come  when  nothing  would  hold  her  lover  to  her  but  his  owOi 
himianity.  For  he  was  a  humane  and  generous-spirited 
man,  after  his  fashion ;  he  had  his  standards.  He  would 
always  be  fond  of  her,  always  want  to  take  care  of  her; 
rather  than  have  her  on  his  conscience  he  might  even  try 

to  insist  on  marrying  her !     Jennie  started  up  and 

walked  the  floor  in  a  momentary  panic  of  rebellion.  Had 
she  trusted  in  any  divinity,  or  been  capable  of  such  an 
action  as  asking  someone  else,  even  a  god,  for  help  or 
mercy,  she  would  have  prayed  on  her  knees  to  be  pre- 
served from  that  humiliation. 

Meanwhile  it  was  daily  becoming  more  apparent  that 
there  was  one  difficulty  about  securing  a  measure  of  pri- 
vacy for  himself — or,  if  you  choose,  about  keeping  hid— 
upon  which  Donelson,  who,  after  all  was  not  und^y  vain 
of  his  achievements,  had  not  counted.  The  '^ American 
millionaire"  with  his  ^'artistic  triumphs"  was  too  unique 
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a  figure  to  escape  notice,  at  least  the  notice  of  his  own 
countrymen,  any  longer.     After  a  call  at  his  bankers^ 
Don  would  come  back  grimacing  over  a  stack  of  letters, 
postcards,  circulars,  and  what-not  from  a  legion  of  un- 
known correspondents.    People  who  wanted  him  to  know 
how  much  his  pictures  had  influenced  them;  people  who 
volunteered   criticism    and    advice;    people   who   offered 
their  services  as  his  "financial  agent";  untutored  artists 
from  "your  own  native  TJ.  S." — as  one  of  them  wrote — 
describing  their  talents  and  suggesting  with  a  charming 
naivete  that  he  might  assist  them  with  money  or  free  in- 
struction ;    publicity-bureau    managers    undertaking    sol- 
emnly to  search  out  every  printed  mention  of  his  name  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  universe  from  now  to  the  crack 
of  Doom,  and  enclosing  sheaves  of  clippings  already  gath- 
ered by  way  of  guarantee;  autograph  collectors;  models 
professional  and  non-professional ;  enterprising  dealers  in 
every  commodity  under  the  sun  with  wonderfully  advan- 
tageous propositions  about  buying  the  "advertising  rights'' 
to  his  'output" — one  of  them  "stood  ready  to  hear  the 
figure"  at  which  Mr.  Meigs  would  part  with  "La  Reli- 
gieuse"  to  be  used  as  a  poster  for  Dowie's  Soup  Cubes, 
Wholesome,  Refreshing  Soup  Cubes.     "Of  course  your 
wishes  would  be  consulted  as  r^ards  the  lettering,  or  if 
you  preferred  doing  it  yourself,  we  should  be  entirely  will- 
ing," the  gentleman  magnanimously  stated.    Don  read  the 
stuff  with  explosions  of  laughter ;  he  answered  it  all  con- 
scientiously, aware  that  it  tickled  his  vanity,  even  while 
be  made  a  mock  of  it. 

"I  dare  say  if  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  me,  I 
wouldn't  like  it  at  all  I"  he  said  in  shrewd,  self-appraising 
amusement  "But  who  would  have  believed  there  were 
so  many  amiable  fools  in  the  world?" 

"Some  of  them  aren't  fools,"  Jennie  said;  and  she 
turned  over  two  or  three  of  the  elegant  envelopes  which 
were  now  arriving  day  by  day,  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  rest.    "You  ought  to  go  to  some  of  these  places  where 
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they  are  asking  you.  You  know  all  the  people.  Why 
don't  you  go  ?" 

Donelson  shoved  them  into  the  heap  of  other  papers  with 
a  gesture  intended  to  show  only  indifference,  but  which 
was  really  hasty,  almost  guilty.  Somehow  he  had  sup- 
posed— he  did  not  know  whether  he  had  hoped  or  not— 
that  Jennie  had  not  noticed  those  cards  and  invitations; 
it  was  the  first  time  she  had  spoken  of  them. 

'*0h,  pshaw,  you  know  I  don't  care  about  that  sort  of 
thing — receptions  and  'afternoons'  and  Madame  de 
Thingumbob's  musicale,  or  whatever  she  calls  it.  I — ^I'm 
too  busy — IVe  got  something  better  to  do — I  have  to 
work,''  he  said,  piling  up  explanations,  secretly  uneasy 
at  his  own  uneasiness,  astonished  at  the  effort  necessary 
to  feign  carelessness — an  unsuccessful  effort  at  that,  he 
feared !  He  further  elaborated  the  theme  in  his  anxiety. 
**As  if  I  hadn't  had  enough  of  that,  anyhow!  It's  the 
most  boresome  thing  in  the  world.  Why,  you  know  how 
tired  I  used  to  get  of  it!" 

Jennie  turned  the  letter  in  her  hand  over  and  over  a 
moment,  with  that  little  deliberating  air  habitual  with  her 
before  speech.  Time  was  when  Donelson  had  thought 
it  quaintly  attractive ;  now  he  found  himself  watching  her 
apprehensively.  Her  gravely  beautiful  face  was  as  im- 
mobile as  that  of  a  statue — he  shrank  from  comparing  it 
to  a  mask.  But  she  only  said,  looking  at  him  fully  and 
serenely:  "You  ought  to  go  to  some  of  them.  Once  in 
a  while  anyhow." 

'*I  ought  to  do  what  I  like,  that's  the  only  thing  I  ought 
to  do,"  Don  declared  with  a  show  of  smiling  warmth.  "I 
like  to  stay  at  home  with  you,  and  have  Duroc  or  Chapin 
or  some  other  good  fellow  drop  in  and  have  a  bock  and 
a  pipe  and  talk  shop.  Or  I  like  to  go  around,  you  and 
I,  to  the  Von  der  Ahe's,  and  listen  to  Hilda  and  Max 
play  piano-violin  duets  out  of  Schumann  and  Beethoven, 
and  hear  Augusta  Adler  recite.  You  know  that's  what 
I  like  best  of  anything.     One  hour  of  our  kind  of  people 
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is  worth  days  of  the  others."  He  had  talked  himself  into 
believing  what  he  said,  and  spoke  with  genuine  earnest- 
ness at  ^e  last    But  Jennie  shook  her  head. 

"You're  the  kind  of  person  that  needs  the  other  peo- 
ple, too/'  she  said,  not  at  all  mournfully  or  reproach- 
fully, but  as  one  stating  a  plain  fact  plainly  and  practi- 
cally. "Why  should  you  give  them  up,  or  try  to  keep 
away  from  them  ?  They're  bound  to  hunt  you  up  anyhow, 
and  first  or  last  you'll  have  to  have  something  to  do  with 
them.  You  can't  help  it.  It's  always  the  way  with  peo- 
ple that  are  doing  things.  You  might  as  well  begin  and 
get  used  to  it." 

'TTou  really  think  so?"  said  Donelson,  hopefully,  in 

spite  of  himself.     "Well,  to  satisfy  you But  it's  a 

tiresome  job "  he  tried  to  grumble. 

Jennie  looked  at  him  with  suddenly  softening  eyes; 
for  the  instant,  and  to  her  own  inward  wonder,  she  felt 
much  more  as  if  he  were  her  son,  her  boy,  than  her  lover, 
and  eflFaced  herself  without  resentment  like  the  mother 
who  realizes  that  her  hour  of  usefulness  has  struck.  When 
Don  dressed  himself  that  eveninp^  and  went  oflF  in  a  kind 
of  shamefaced  buoyancy  of  spirits,  she  witnessed  it  with 
the  relief  of  finalitv;  better  to  have  the  dread  confirmed 
than  to  live  indeterminately  in  the  shadow  of  it,  was  her 
unworded  conviction. 

With  all  her  melancholy  clear-sightedness,  she  was  prob- 
ably more  easy  at  heart  than  Donelson,  who  at  first  could 
not  satisfv  himself  about  this  desertion.  He  was  oddlv 
mortified  by  his  delight  in  getting  back  to  his  own  world 
— that  same  gay,  idle,  affluent,  well-bred  world  which  he 
had  honestly  believed  that  he  despised.  It  was  not  by 
any  means  dull !  It  did  not  bore  him  in  the  slightest  de- 
prree !  To  be  sure  his  position  was  somewhat  altered ;  but 
if  nowadays  he  was  nin  after  and  lionized,  at  least  it  was 
done  in  an  inoflFensive,  on  the  whole  a  rather  agreeable 
manner — Heaven  knows  a  ^eat  improvement  on  the  run- 
ning after  and  lionizing  he  had  to  endure  from  other  quar- 
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ters !  As  to  recent  events,  or  the  circumstances  of  his  pri- 
vate life,  nobody  displayed  any  interest  in  them — as,  in- 
deed, why  should  they?  Don  thought  he  could  name  a 
score  of  men  among  his  artists'  circle — and  outside  of  it, 
too,  for  that  matter — ^to  whose  domestic  environment  peo- 
ple never  openly  referred.  He  himself  had  always  held 
the  opinion  that  so  long  as  a  man  behaved  with  decency 
in  public,  not  flaunting  his  transgressions  and  associate 
transgressors  in  the  face  of  the  community,  and  exer- 
cising some  self-restraint  and  common  prudence  about  his 
deviations  from  the  path  indicated  by  one  or  more  of  the 
Commandments — as  long  as  he  observed  these  rules.  So- 
ciety had  no  reason  to  frown  on  him.  And,  in  point  of 
fact,  Society  did  not !  If  Donelson's  mother  and  his  sister 
Marian  had  happened  to  be  in  Paris  at  the  time,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  they  would  have  received  him  with  delight; 
and  the  innocent  Macready  children  would  have  been  al- 
lowed to  follow  and  cling  to  their  Uncle  Don,  and  take 
his  gifts  as  usual ;  and  Frank  would  have  chimmied  with 
him  fraternally;  and  he  would  have  met  under  their 
chaperonage  countless  American  young  ladies  who 
wouldn't  have  made  the  faintest  objection  to  his  company, 
on  the  score  of  morals,  at  any  rate,  nor  their  fathers  and 
mothers  either! 

As  it  was,  he  met  a  good  many  among  the  American 
colonists,  at  the  legations,  here  and  there  in  the  homes  of 
his  French  friends.  Old-time  acquaintances  were  con- 
stantly turning  up,  and  people  who  knew  Don's  own  peo- 
ple at  home  or  at  Bar  Harbor  or  in  Washington,  the  So- 
and-Sos  from  Chicago,  the  Somebodies  from  Baltimore. 
It  was  undeniably  pleasant  to  meet  them ;  some,  not  having 
followed  his  career,  entertained  the  celebrity  unawares, 
discovering  his  identity  afterward  with  laughter  on  both 
sides.  "I  didn't  know  you  were  the  Meigs,"  one  lady  con- 
fessed. "I  have  done  good — ^to  the  extent  of  one  dinner 
at  least — ^by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame!  It  was 
not  really  fair  of  you  to  give  me  no  hint — ^but  I'll  be  even. 
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Invite  me  to  a  studio-reception,  and  afterward  I  will  di- 
vulge the  fact  that  I  am  the  Crown  Princess  of  Never- 
Never  Land  traveling  incog.,  and  put  you  to  everlasting 
confusion  I" 

"You're  on!"  said  Don  briskly,  recalling  the  speech 
of  his  native  land  with  deep  relish.  And  a  little  while 
later  he  did  make  his  debut,  as  he  said,  with  one  of  those 
delightful  teas  which  old  friends  averred  he  alone  knew 
how  to  give,  in  rooms  that  he  had  hastily  fitted  up — at 
the  other  end  of  the  city  from  the  Eue  Saint  Hyacinthe. 
He  had  to  have  some  place  where  he  could  return  people's 
civilities,  or  else  cease  accepting  them,  he  argued  to  him- 
self. And  after  all  appearing  in  society  was  part  of  the 
trade — it  was  business — as  Jennie  herself,  with  her  mas- 
tery of  practical  details,  had  been  the  fir3t  to  recognize. 
So  closely  did  he  adhere  to  this  principle  that  very  little 
"business"  of  any  other  kind  was  carried  on  in  the  new 
studio.  Don  scarcely  painted  at  all  that  winter,  and  dur- 
ing the  day  Jennie  sometimes  saw  him  only  for  a  few 
minutes. 

One  evening,  however,  he  came  back  to  her  unexpect- 
edly early,  after  having  gone  out  to  dinner  and  the  opera ; 
and  answered  her  surprised  greeting  with  a  perfunctory 
word  or  two — it  was  raining — he  didn't  want  to  catch 
cold — he  had  a  headache ;  and  he  threw  himself  down  into 
a  chair  and  sat  silently  smoking  cigarette  after  cigarette 
with  a  very  gloomy  and  disturbed  countenance.  Jennie 
divined  that  something  had  happened — she  was  far  too 
cautious  to  insist  upon  knowing  what,  but  her  mind 
roamed  among  conjectures.  It  could  not  have  been  at 
the  dinner,  it  was  too  late  for  that.  "Carmen"  was  being 
given  that  night,  one  of  Don's  favorites ;  he  liked  the  plen- 
tiful color,  the  wild  music.  Why  had  he  left  when  the 
third  act  could  have  only  just  begun  ?  He  must  have 
heard  something,  something  must  have  been  said,  perhaps 
some  criticism  of  his  work.  That  always  touched  him  on 
the  raw;  and,  for  this  one  time,  Jennie  was  not  sorry. 
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He  ought  to  be  getting  at  his  painting  again,  she  thought 
with  an  anxiety  not  wholly  selfish;  even  that  would  not 
bring  him  back  to  her,  the  same  as  before,  she  knew  only 
too  well ;  none  the  less,  his  neglect  of  it  was  a  real  pain. 
If  the  something  that  had  happened  would  only  spur  him 

to  work  once  more !    Thev  had  a  morose  hour,  with- 

out  confidences. 

The  next  morning  he  was  up  at  an  unusual  hour,  and 
went  feverishly  out,  for  a  walk,  he  said ;  coming  back,  to 
Jennie's  surprise — she  had  not  expected  to  see  him  again 
that  day — ^before  noon,  this  time  with  a  labored  geniality 
of  air.  He  brought  her  some  violets.  She  was  used  to 
that  by  now — used  to  his  forgetting  her  and  to  his  des- 
perate, kind-hearted  efforts  to  make  amends  for  it.  Donel- 
son  fairly  loaded  her  down  these  days  with  money  she 
never  asked  for,  with  jewelry  she  did  not  want,  with  flow- 
ers, bon-bons,  millinery — he  was  remorsefully  prodigal  of 
everything,  except  of  himself. 

'*I  believe  I  was  very  cross  and  surly  last  night — about 
as  pleasant  to  have  aroimd,  in  short,  as — as  a  cannon-stove 
with  the  fire  gone  out!"  he  said  with  much  apologetic 
gaiety,  and  bent  down  and  kissed  her.  "I  was  out  of 
sorts,  and  relied  on  your  standing  it  with  your  supernatu- 
ral patience,  as  you  do  all  my  tempers.  Tell  me  you  for- 
give me,  and  put  these  on.  They're  your  pet  flowers — 
your  pet  colors,  too — I  thought  about  that  the  minute  I 
saw  them.  They'll  look  well  with  that  shadowy  sort  of 
gray  gown.  Fix  some  in  your  hair,  too,  Jennie.  Jove, 
you  look  like  Guinevere  I  That's  it,  Guinevere !  I'll  have 
to  paint  you  just  that  way.  How  would  you  like  it>  eh  ?" 
'  "I  don't  know  who  Guinevere  was,"  said  Jennie;  "but 
I'd  like  you  to  be  painting  again.'* 

**I  know — I  know!  You  think  I'm  lazying  away  my 
time,  you  awful  slave-driver,  you!"  Don  said,  walking 
about  the  room,  restless,  smiling.  "I'll  get  back  to  it 
pretty  soon.  Somehow  I  haven't  felt  like  it  lately.  No 
use  forcing  myself,  you  know  that.  That  never  has  worked 
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with  me.  Hello !"  He  halted  abruptly  by  the  table.  *1b 
that  the  mail?  To-day's  mail,  I  mean?  Did  this  just 
oome?"  He  spoke  in  an  altered  voice,  as  he  took  up  a 
letter  that  lay  on  top  of  the  pile. 

"I  think  so — ^I  didn't  notica  I  believe  it  did,"  Jennie 
said  indifferently,  still  busy  with  the  flowers. 

"What !  Didn't  you  see  this  ?  Didn't  you  know  it  was 
here?' 

Jennie  turned,  startled;  she  looked  at  the  letter  in  his 
hand  and  from  it  to  his  accusing  face  in  unfeigned  as- 
tonishment. "Why  no,  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it, 
Donelson."  She  had  scarcely  ever  written  or  received  a 
letter  in  her  whole  life,  and  seldom  even  glanced  over  his 
correspondence,  in  the  assurance  that  it  could  not  possi- 
bly concern  her,  as  Don  knew.    Yet  he  persisted. 

"This  is  from — ^from  my  aunt — ^from  my  aunt  Miss 
Donelson.    Didn't  you  Jcnowf 

There  was  an  instant  of  silence  as  they  faced  each  other 
with  the  eyes  of  strangers.  It  seemed  to  Jennie  as  if  some 
impalpable  curtain  were  slowly  descending  between  them, 
shutting  off  their  vision  of  each  other  forever,  as  if  she 
must  watch  it,  inarticulate  and  powerless,  yet  most  vividly 
aware,  like  a  person  in  a  trance.  She  answered  at  last 
with  an  effort,  but  in  her  natural  voice.  "No,  I  didn't 
know.     How  should  I?" 

Don  flushed  and  began  stanunering  excuses.  "I'm — 
I'm  all  upset  this  morning.  I  got  it  into  my  head  that 
you  must  know,  somehow.     But  of  course  you  couldn't. 

I  dare  say  you've  never  even  seen  her  handwriting " 

He  broke  off  awkwardly.  In  all  the  time  that  they  had 
been  together,  in  all  these  three  or  four  years,  Don  had 
never  once  spoken  the  name  of  any  member  of  his  fam- 
ily to  Jennie.  Undoubtedly  he  thought  about  them;  he 
had  written  to  them ;  but  he  had  not  uttered  his  mother's 
or  sister's  name  in  Jennie's  presence.  They  might  have 
been  dead,  they  might  never  have  existed.  He  boggled 
now  over  this  talk  about  his  aunt;  but  nevertheless  went 
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on  presently:  ''The  fact  is,  she's  here — ^Miss  Donelson's 
here  in  Paris.  I  saw  her  last  night  That  was  what  was 
the  matter  with  me.  I  knew  you  noticed  it.  I — I  couldn't 
help  it — it  upset  me  very  much  seeing  her — ^I  hadn't  an 
idea  she  was  anywhere  within  a  thousand  miles — it  was 
very  sudden — it  upset  me "  he  repeated,  moving  ner- 
vously about.  He  paused  in  front  of  the  stand  where  she 
was  still  mechanically  busying  herself.  ''She  saw  me,  too. 
Aunt  Carrie  saw  me  and  nodded  to  me.  She  was  in  one 
of  the  boxes — at  the  opera,  you  know — she  was  in  a  box 
with  some  people  from  home.  They  all  knew  me — recog- 
nized me.  And  now  she's  written  me  this  note,  I  can't 
understand  why.  I  can't  imagine  what  she  wants  of  me. 
She  and  I — ^we — ^we've  never  been  friends.  I  can't  think 
what  she's  written  me  for " 

"Better  read  the  letter,"  said  Jennie. 

"I  suppose  I'll  have  to,  but ^"  he  sat  down  to  it. 

Jennie  waited  with  tense  muscles;  but  she  gave  no  sign. 
Her  strong  and  supple  hands  wrought  among  the  violets 
with  no  unsteadiness.  After  a  while,  during  which  by  the 
crackling  of  the  paper  she  knew  that  he  had  read  and  re- 
read the  note  two  or  three  times,  she  glanced  up  casually, 
and  met  his  troubled  gaze  full  on  her. 

"Well,  she  wants  me  to  come  and  see  her,"  Don  said. 
"I— I  don't  know " 

He  got  up  and  strolled  aimlessly  to  the  window,  and 
stood  there  talking  with  his  back  to  her.  "It's  a  very 
nice,  kind  letter.  She  can  be  really  kind  when  she  wants 
to.  And  she  says  some  very  sensible  things  about  our 
position  here — hers  and  mine — and  what  people — strang- 
ers— ^will  think.  Aunt  Carrie's  a  bright  woman;  she's 
seen  the  world ;  she's  interesting  in  her  way."  He  turned 
around  suddenly.    "Would  you  care  to  read  her  letter?" 

"No,  no,"  Jennie  said  quickly.  "That  wouldn't  be 
right    That's  not  what  she  expected,  I'm  sure." 

'Why,  there's  nothing  in  it  that — ^I  mean — ^that  is ^" 

Don  stopped,  faltering  in  another  confusion.    '^Anybody 
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could  read  it  It's  a  very  nice,  kind  letter,"  he  reiterated, 
looking  down,  automatically  refolding  and  recreasing  it 
in  different  shapes.  "I  wish  it  didn't  upset  me  so  to  think 
of  seeing  her — talking  to  her  again,  you  know.  It's  been 
years.  Poor  old  Aunt  Carrie!  Blood's  thicker  than 
water,  after  all!" 

**Why  don't  you  go  ?  I  would  if  I  were  in  your  place,'* 
said  Jennie  in  her  even,  mellow  voice,  without  a  tremor. 

"Yes?  I  was  thinking  perhaps  I'd  better.  We  never 
did  get  along  well,  and  we're  both  of  us  liable  to  make 
some  sharp  speeches — we  had  a  disgraceful  squabble 
once — ^I'm  ashamed  whenever  I  remember  it.  But  that's 
all  past  and  gone  now — and  she's  getting  old.  I  think  I 
ought  to  go." 

And  yet  Donelson  was  in  a  dozen  minds  about  making 
the  visit,  before  he  finally  did  start  out,  and  would  have 
put  it  off,  or  evaded  it,  or  even  written  and  declined 
Caroline's  olive-branch  once  for  all,  upon  the  slightest  en- 
couragement. *'I'm  sure  she  never  had  any  use  for  me 
when  I  was  a  boy,  even  if  she  didn't  actively  dislike  me. 
I  can't  think  what  she  wants  of  me,"  he  said  over  and 
over  again.  The  truth  was  that,  against  his  will,  Don 
feared  the  Greeks  bringing  gifts — he  feared  the  ancient 
enemy.  He  went  off  at  last  still  in  this  uncertain  frame 
of  mind. 

Crossing  the  street  to  signal  a  cab  opposite  the  hotel 
door,  he  looked  up  and  back,  and  saw  Jennie  standing 
at  the  window  watching  him;  she  came  out  on  the  littlo 
iron  balcony  in  her  long  gray  draperies  with  the  violets  in 
her  hair,  and  leaned  over  the  railings,  and  he  w^aved  her 
good-bye  with  a  smile.  Jennie  saw  him  get  into  the  cab ; 
the  chauffeur  stood  at  attention  by  the  door  an  instant; 
and  then  the  car  rolled  away  at  gradually  increasing  speed 
up  the  street^  and  around  the  comer  out  of  her  sight. 


CHAPTER   IV 

Miss  Donelson  had  a  handsome  set  of  rooms  in  one 
of  the  handsome  hotels  near  the  Bois,  which  was  much 
frequented  by  tourists  of  her  means.  The  acrid  old  lady 
was  magnificently  indifferent  to  the  stigma  of  being  a 
tourist ;  whether  certain  things  were  "done"  or  not  "done" 
was  something  about  which  she  never  troubled  her  head. 
Whatever  her  failings,  Caroline  was  no  snob;  she  was 
very  much  too  clever  and  too  free  of  tongue.  And,  know- 
ing her  well,  her  nephew  who,  in  spite  of  his  dislike  or 
maybe  because  of  it,  was  meticulously  just,  acquitted  her 
of  any  desire  to  cultivate  him  on  account  of  his  lately 
gained  renown.  No,  it  could  not  be  that  that  had  aroused 
her  affectionate  interest,  Don  was  thinking,-  as  his  car 
went  spinning  along  the  boulevard  at  a  rate  calculated 
to  get  him  into  Miss  Donelson's  presence  in  a  frightfully 
short  time.  No,  Aunt  Carrie  was  really  above  any  such 
motive,  not  because  it  was  ignoble,  but  because  it  was 
silly.  She  would  no  more  toady  to  anyone  than  she  would 
suffer  a  toady  about  herself;  and  Don  even  grinned  a 
little  as  he  tried  to  imagine  the  vitriolic  pleasantries  to 
which  Caroline  would  treat  any  such  mistaken  individual. 
No,  bizarre  and  incredible  as  it  seemed,  she  must  ac- 
tually want  to  see  him ;  she  was  lonely,  she  was  in  a  for- 
eign country,  she  was  an  old  woman — upward  of  seventy, 
by  his  coimt ;  the  decent  and  gentlemanly  thing  to  do  was 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones  and  submit,  even  if 

Even  if  she  should  behave  in  her  old,  familiar,  Mrs. 

Beelzebub  style,  was  the  thought  last  in  his  mind,  as  he 

drew  up  at  the  hotel  door.     He  was  hardly  thinking  at 

all  while  he  went  through  the  motions  of  sending  up  his 

name  and  waiting  for  tibe  lackey's  return,  and  going  up 
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the  stairs,  all  of  which  he  found  himself  performing  in 
a  private  trepidation  equally  incomprehensible  and  irri- 
tating. Miss  Donelson  met  him  in  her  little  white  and 
gold  hotel  drawing-room  which  she  had  made  livable  with 
flowers  and  a  sewing^basket  and  photographs;  there  was 
one  of  her  house  at  Proctor's,  and  another  of  '^The 
Springs" — a  large  card  with  the  sulphur  fountain  under 
its  cast-iron  kiosk  in  front,  and  the  fagade  of  the  main 
building  at  some  distance.  Don  noted  it  with  a  fleeting 
surprise;  then  he  remembered  that  his  aunt  had  always 
professed  more  or  less  interest  in  the  Reform  School,  prob- 
ably because  it  gave  her  a  subject  upon  which  to  exercise 
her  own  peculiar  wit  Miss  Donelson  was  greeting  him ; 
she  came  forward  with  an  absolutely  frank  and  cordial 
look,  and  said  with  entire  kindness:  ''Well,  Donelson, 
I'm  glad  to  see  you.  It  was  good  of  you  to  come  so  soon," 
and  put  out  her  hand  and  shook  his  warmly  I 

"No,  you  don't  need  to  kiss  me,  Don,"  she  added,  step- 
ping back  as  he  stooped  tentatively ;  and  she  smiled  at  him 
with  good-humored  sharpness;  "I'm  not  the  kind  of  person 
that  people  care  about  kissing,  and  I  know  it  Don't  look 
distressed — you  haven't  done  anything.  You've  got  an 
aimt  that's  a  philosopher,  that's  all.  I've  lived  with  my 
poor  old  lumpy  face  a  long  while,  and  it's  ceased  to 
worry  me.     Sit  down.     If  you'll  just  ring  for  the  tea 

1    And  when  the  man  comes,  you  order  it,  will  you  ? 

My  French  is  something  awful,  that's  another  of  the 
things  I  know."  She  laughed  again,  and  hobbled  across 
the  room  on  her  cane,  and  pulled  out  an  easy-chair  for 
him. 

Bless  thee.  Bottom,  thou  art  translated!  It  was  as 
much  as  Don  could  do  to  hide  his  uneasy  astonishment. 
Carrie  looked  the  same  as  ever.  A  few  added  years  could 
not  affect  such  a  face  as  hers  for  better  or  worse.  Her 
homeliness  lacked  even  the  quality  of  its  defect,  distinc- 
tion; it  was  utterly  commonplaca  But  she  herself  was 
anydiing  but  commonplace,  as  this  incident  demonstrated. 
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Without  apparent  effort  and  as  unconscionslj  as  if  she 
and  her  nephew  had  been  the  best  of  friends  all  their 
lives,  she  went  on  making  herself  agreeable  to  him;  and 
the  most  beautiful  and  gracious  of  women  could  not  have 
succeeded  better.  Don  was  interested  to  the  point  of 
wholly  forgetting  his  guard.  It  appeared  that  Miss  Donel- 
son  had  been  in  foreign  parts  for  six  months,  part  of  the 
time  in  England,  part  at  various  "cures"  in  Germany, 
Bavaria,  the  Tyrol.  She  reported  her  observations  of 
men  and  things,  the  humors  of  the  road,  her  traveling 
fellow-countrymen  with  an  acid  sprightlineds  that  made 
Don  laugh  in  spite  of  himself.  Her  ftm  was  hateful,  but 
it  was  none  the  less  fun,  and — ^Hang  it,  she  was  bright, 
he  thought;  you  were  ashamed  of  laughing  but,  for  the 
soul  of  you,  you  couldn't  help  it !  He  had  seldom  had  a 
more  entertaining  half -hour;  and  then  Caroline  brought 
out  a  handful  of  family  letters,  which,  of  course,  he  must 
hear.  They  were  of  much  later  date  than  any  of  his 
news.  Carrie  adjusted  her  eyeglasses  and  began  to  read 
with  a  running  accompaniment  of  caustic  asides. 

" — 'Frank   and   the   children   join    me   in   love ^ 

That's  really  what  you  might  call  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion on  Marian's  part.  She  didn't  need  to  put  Ihe  strain 
on  her  intellect  that  it  must  have  been  to  manufacture 
that  statement.  Frank  and  the  children,  so  far  from 
joining  her  in  love,  would  bury  me  to-morrow  with  a 
holy  joy.  Let's  see — this  one  is  from  your  mother. 
'Dear  Sister  Carrie:  Your  letter  from  Carlsbad  just 
received.  I  do  hope  that  you  are  feeling  improved  by 
this  time' — and  so  on  and  so  forth  for  about  a  page," 
said  Caroline,  conveying  accurately  the  impression  that 
she  regarded  these  expressions  of  interest  as  another  work 
of  supererogation.  "She  thinks  she  has  to  say  that  sort 
of  thing,  you  know.  Harriet  does  her  duty  as  she  sees  it, 
by  main  strength.    Ah,  now  we  come  to  the  meat  of  the 

letter 'Have  you  been  to  see  Armando  yet?     I 

should  think  you  mid  your  m^id  between  you  might  bring 
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in  my  things  without  having  to  pay  anything.  There 
wouldn't  be  any  harm  in  pretending  to  the  customs  man 
that  they  were  your  own.     Everybody  does  things   like 

that '     Yes,  I  look  as  if  I'd  wear  a  hand-painted 

mauve  chiffon,  cut  down  to  my  waist  front  and  back,  don't 
I?"  Miss  Donelson  interjected  with  amused  scorn.  *^Of 
course  I  wouldn't  mind  lying  about  it,  and  getting  myself 
into  trouble — of  course  not !  I'm  afraid  your  dear  mother 
isn't  strictly  upright  about  these  suggestions,  Don — to 
say  nothing  of  considerate.  However,  one  doesn't  ask  im- 
possibilities. It  takes  intelligence  to  be  considerate. 
There's  a  good  deal  more  of  this  stuff  about  clothes — I'll 
just  skip  it.  Over  here  somewhere  I'm  quite  sure  she 
mentioned  you — if  I  can  find  the  place — Oh,  here  it  is 
— 'Some  big  art-critic  in  New  York  has  written  the 
most  horrid  article  about  Don's  pictures.     He  says  they 

are  all  sentimental  and  melodramatic  rubbish '     Oh, 

do  forgive  me,  Donelson,  I  didn't  realize  I  was  going  to 
come  on  anything  like  that !" 

"Why,  that's  all  right!  Go  on.  Let's  hear  what  he 
has  to  say,"  said  Don  coolly  enough.  "I  get  that  kind  of 
roast  every  now  and  then." 

"Better  be  roasted,  as  you  call  it,  than  not  talked  about 
at  all — is  that  the  idea?  Well,  of  course  it's  an  adver- 
tisement. People  Avill  go  through  any  indignity  nowadays 
for  the  sake  of  getting  themselves  advertised.  It's  the 
way  to  succeed,  I  suppose,"  Miss  Donelson  reflected  aloud 
in  amiable  wonder.  She  returned  to  the  letter.  "I  be- 
lieve that's  all  she  says  that  would  be  of  interest  to  you. 
Oh,  no,  here's  something  more:  'I  hope  you  will  let  Don- 
nie  know  that  you  are  in  Paris,  so  that  he  can  see  you. 
He  seems  to  be  going  out  evcr^-wliere  now,  and  of  course 
he  must  have  it  fixed  so  that,  when  people  go  to  the  studio, 

they  don't  see  her '     OhT     Carrie  stopped   dead. 

"That's  all— I— I'll  find  the  next  letter,"  she  said,  and 
began  to  rummage  in  her  lap  with  ostentatious  embar- 
rassment. 
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If  she  had  expected  to  prick  him  to  some  defensive  or 
resentful  or  explanatory  speech,  old  Carrie  was  gro- 
tesquely mistaken  not  only  in  her  judgment  of  her  nephew 
but  of  the  masculine  character  in  general.  Don  said,  after 
a  moment  during  which  his  attention  was  directed,  as  it 
would  seem,  entirely  upon  the  letter:  "That's  Marian's, 
that  one  you've  got  in  your  hand.  Aunt  Carrie — I  know 
her  writing.  Never  mind  if  it  doesn't  come  in  sequence. 
Just  read  it  anyhow." 

Miss  Donelson  opened  it  with  fingers  that  twitched 
slightly;  but  her  face  brightened  as  she  glanced  at  the 
opening  lines.  "  *Dear  Aunt  Carrie :  By  this  time  you 
must  be  settled  at  the  Santa  Clara,  and  can  give  us  some 

news  of  Don.    If  only  he  doesn't '  "    Carrie  dropped 

the  sheet  of  paper  with  a  gesture  of  defeat.  '*It's  no  use, 
Don,"  she  ejaculated  in  a  voice  of  despairing  frankness; 
"I  keep  coming  to  that  all  the  time.  I  didn't  realize 
how  much  there  was  about  it  in  their  lettei*s.  It's  been  so 
much  on  their  minds — on  all  our  minds — ^the  whole  time. 
We  might  as  well  give  up  trjdng  to  read  the  rest  of  the 
letters.  They're  full  of  nothing  but  that.  I  can't  speak 
any  plainer,"  said  Caroline  with  dignified  reticence. 
"You  know  what  I  mean." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  do,  Aunt  Carrie,"  Donelson  said, 
outwardly  unruffled  at  least.  He  told  himself  that  he  had 
not  expected  to  get  off  without  an  exhibition  of  the  old 
woman's  malice;  in  addition  she  was  now  displaying 
abominably  bad  taste.  She  was  evidently  bent  on  bring- 
ing on  some  kind  of  a  "scene,"  which  he  was  equally  de- 
termined to  avoid.  "If  you  are  tired  with  all  this  read- 
ing aloud,  why  not  give  me  the  letters,  and  let  me  finish 
them  up  myself  ?"    He  reached  toward  them. 

"No,  no!  You  shall  not  take  them,  Donelson!  You 
shall  not  take  your  mother's  and  sister's  letters,  and  let 
that  woman  see  them.  That's  one  thing  that  I  will  not 
tolerate.  Your  mother  and  Marian  would,  I  suppose — 
they'd  forgive  you  anything.     But  I  will  not  allow  their 
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letters  to  go  into  the  same  house  with  that  creature!" 
cried  out  old  Carrie,  sweeping  the  whole  budget  away 
quickly,  in  a  great  heat  of  virtuous  excitement.  She 
faced  him  expectantly,  but  Don  got  up  a  little  fluahed  but 
resolute  to  take  no  notice  of  her. 

^'As  you  choose  1"  He  affected  to  look  at  his  watch. 
^^I  must  be  going.  Until  we  meet  again,  eh?"  he  said 
politely,  and  achieved  a  smile.  ^The  man  has  spirited 
away  my  hat.    I'll  have  to  ring  for  him  again " 

''Wait  I  Wait  a  minute,  Donelson !"  his  aunt  implored, 
agitatedly  getting  between  him  and  the  door.  She  seized 
his  arm,  and  in  a  tone  of  maternal  anguish,  repeated: 
"Please  waitl  I  can't  help  it — I  must  know  one  thing. 
Your  poor  mother  is  nearly  wild  with  anxiety  about  it 
I  promised  her  I'd  ask  you.  She  made  me  promise  to 
find  out  from  you  yourself.  Whatever  you  say,  she'U 
know  is  true " 

''I  cannot  say  anything.  I  can't  talk  to  you  about  this 
at  all,  Aunt  Carrie,"  said  Don,  fairly  forced  to  the  wall. 
''It's  impossible.  You  must  see  for  yourself  that  it's  im- 
possibla     I  will  ask  you  to  let  me  go." 

"And  do  you  suppose  that  /  want  to  talk  about  it  ?  Do 
you  think  the  whole  thing  isn't  disgusting  to  me?"  in- 
quired Caroline  with  all  the  vigor  of  outraged  decency. 
"I  can't  help  it.  I  promised  your  mother.  All  she  wants 
to  know  is:  Have  you  married  her?  Are  you  and  this 
Cushing  girl  married?" 

"No.;' 

Carrie  let  his  arm  drop  with  a  movement  of  resigna- 
tion. "Well  1"  she  sighed.  "It's  terrible  I  Whether  you 
marry  her  or  keep  on  as  you  are,  it's  terrible  for  the  fam- 
ily either  way.  But  we  all  thought  she'd  have  made  you 
marry  her  by  this  time." 

"There  never  has  been  any  question  of  either  one  of 
us  m^Heing  the  other  do  anythmg.  We  are  both  absolutely 
free.  We  don't  believe  in  marriage,"  said  Donelson,  an- 
gered out  of  all  self-command  at  last. 
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Mis3  Donelson,  for  her  part^  surveyed  him  with  re- 
covered tranquillity;  she  knew  she  held  the  whip-hand 
now.  "Don't  believe  in  marriage?  Well,  to  be  sure,  it 
would  be  a  little  too  late  in  the  day  for  it  to  do  her  much 
good.  But  you  don't  believe  in  marriage,  Donelson? 
What,  not  for  your  mother  ?  Not  for  Marian  t"  said  the 
old  woman  in  grating  sarcasm.  "But  that's  different, 
doubtless.  It  generally  is  different  when  it  comes  to  the 
women  of  a  man's  own  family." 

"I — I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  for  anybody  but  my- 
self," said  Don,  startled  at  the  flurry  her  words  roused 
within  him,  more  than  ever  anxious  to  get  away.  "I've 
told  you  I  can't  talk  about  it  I'm  going  now.  Aunt  Car- 
rie. If  there's  anything  I  can  do  for  you  while  you're 
here,  you  have  my  address,  and  I'll  come  whenever  you 
send.    Good-bye." 

"Thank  you  for  this  extreme  solicituda  However, 
having  got  along  so  far  without  your  help,  I  shall  prob- 
ably be  able  to  finish  without  it,  my  dear  nephew,"  Caro- 
line retorted.  And  the  door  opening  at  that  moment  to 
admit  a  polite  person  with  monsieur's  hat  and  cane,  she 
seized  upon  the  truce  his  presence  enforced  to  add  with  an 
admirably  quick  resumption  of  the  ordinary  conversa- 
tional manner:  "By  the  way,  Donelson,  knowing  that  I 
would  certainly  see  you  and  that  we  would  probably  have 
this  charming  little  talk,  I  put  this  in  my  trunk  to  give 
to  you.  It  can't  fail  to  interest  you ;  it  may  even  interest 
her.  Take  it  home  and  show  it  to  her — do  I  No  doubt 
she'll  be  delighted  to  have  a  picture  of  her — ^what  do  you 
call  the  collie  you  graduate  from?  Oh,  yes — Alma 
Mater.  It's  her  Alma  Mater — ^hey  ?"  With  which  speech, 
Carrie  jumped  up,  limped  briskly  to  the  table,  limped 
back,  and  thrust  the  photograph  of  the  "Home"  imder 
the  other's  astounded  eyes. 

"Monsieur  n'a  rien  oublief**  said  the  servant  civilly. 

Don  did  not  move.  He  stared  at  the  picture  without  a 
coherent  thought 
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"  'Home,  sweet  Home/  hey  ?"  said  Caroline,  in  opsn 
enjoyment.  **lt  seems  funny  to  call  a  Reform  School  that, 
but  'Girls'  Industrial  Home,  sweet  Home'  would  sound 
funnier  still.  Maybe  she  knows  some  other  name  for  it 
— the  inmates  generally  have  some  name  of  their  own  for 
such  a  place,  I'm  told " 

"Inmates  ?"  Don  echoed  dully. 

"Yes,  inmates.  Do  give  the  man  his  tip,  Don.  Don't 
you  see  how  he's  hanging  around?" 

''Merci,  monsieur!"  The  fellow  bowed  himself  out 
Donelson  looked  at  his  aunt  in  a  sort  of  apprehensive 
bewilderment. 

"What  are  you  giving  me  this  for?  What  are  you 
talking  about?" 

"Why,  your  Jennie  young  woman,  to  be  sure — what! 
You  don't  mean  to  say  you  didn't  know?  You  don't 
mean  to  say  she's  never  told  you  ?"  Miss  Donelson  cried, 
interrupting  herself  with  elaborately  acted  amazement 
Then  she  wagged  her  head  admiringly  and  sagaciously. 
"Well,  I  always  have  said  she  was  a  very  bright  woman.  I 
always  have  said  that  for  her.  And  I  understand  she's 
got  to  be  very  good-looking,  and  stylish  in  her  dress  too, 
so  no  wonder  she  thought  herself  quite  safe.  Nobody 
could  suspect  from  her  appearance  that  she  had  ever 
been  inside  a  Reform  School  for  a  minute,  let  alone  half 
her  life " 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,"  Don  in- 
terrupted roughly.  "Jennie  was  never — she's  never  been 
— ^her  family  are  farmer  people  that  live  up  there  in  Dela- 
ware County  somewhere — I  don't  know  where — ^they're 
— they're  plain  country  people,  I  suppose — ^like  my  father 
and  yours.  She  was  bom  and  brought  up  there—- she's 
often  spoken  about  it — she — she — of  course  she  know3 
about  the  infernal  'Home' — of  course  she's  seen  it,  but 
as  to  being  there  in  the  way  you  mean " 

"Fiddle-de-dee,  Donelson,  she  was  no  more  born  and 
brought  up  there  than  the  Queen  of  Sheba.     And  I'll  beg 
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you  not  to  class  her  with  your  father's  people  and  mine, 
who  have  always  been  decent  and  respectable,  I  believe. 
Of  course  it's  impossible  for  me  to  guess  what  cock-and- 
bull  story  she  may  have  told  you;  but  I  know  very  well 
what  I'm  talking  about,  for  I've  made  it  my  business  to 
find  out!"  said  Miss  Donelson  with  the  utmost  coolness. 
She  put  on  her  eyeglasses,  took  them  ofiF,  held  them  to  the 
light,  and  got  out  a  fine  silk  handkerchief  with  which  she 
polished  them  as  she  continued.  "In  the  abstract,  I  can't 
see  that  her  antecedents  make  a  particle  of  difference. 
The  Bible  gives  her  kind  of  woman  a  name — ^which  I  don't 
like  to  repeat — and  who  they  are  or  where  they  come 
from  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  no  importance.  However, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  she  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  Cincinnati  slum — 
in  a  disreputable  house — that's  where  she  was  born  and 
brought  up,  and  she  lived  there  till  she  was  a  girl  in  her 
'teens.  Then  the  authorities  had  to  take  her  up  and  send 
her  to  the  Reform  School,  for  getting  into  a  fight  with 
some  other  street-walking  young  woman  over  some  man, 
I  understood,"  said  Caroline,  embroidering  harmlessly 
on  the  facts  she  had  discovered;  "that  part  of  it  is  dis- 
gusting— to  me — and  I  don't  care  to  go  into  details.  She 
seems  to  have  been  already  putting  into  practice  your 
theories  about  personal  freedom  on  the  how-to-be-married- 
though-single  basis."  Here  Miss  Donelson  gave  the  glasses 
a  final  rub,  and  set  them  on  her  nose,  and  looked  at  her 
nephew  serenely. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Don,  with  a  lead-colored  face. 
"I  don't  believe  this  story." 

"After  she  got  through  her  term  at  the  'Home,'  she 
hired  out  to  Mrs.  Doane — ^who  will  tell  you  where  she 
got  the  girl,  if  you  ask  her,"  Miss  Donelson  went  on,  as 
if  he  had  not  spoken ;  "the  country  people  don't  think  it's 
any  disgrace  to  have  been  'reformed,'  you  know.  They 
think  it's  a  very  good  school !" 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  Don  said  again  stolidly. 
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His  aunt  shrugged.     ^'Even    if  you  believed   it,    it 
oughtn't  to  make  any  difference  to  you,  with  your  ideas/' 
she  remarked  reasonably.     ^^Yet  you  seem  to  be  a  good 
deal  upset  over  it.     Isn't  that  the  least  bit  inconsistent^ 
Donelson?    For  my  own  part  I  have  a  kind  of  admira- 
tion for  the  young  woman — she  is  so  smart!     Look  how 
much  higher  she's  got  than  where  she  started  from  I   Even 
Marian  acknowledges  that  her  manners  were  wonderful, 
considering.    I  was  rather  interested  to  hear  that.    I  had 
naturally  supposed   she  must  be  vulgar — eat  with   her 
knife,  and  things  like  that,  you  know.     It  would  take  a 
very  ardent  passion,  I  should  think,  to  survive  seeing  the 
object  of  it  eat  with  a  knife  I"  said  old  Caroline  with  sar- 
donic relish.    "Eh  ?    What  ?    You  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry ! 
Oh,  very  well  1"    The  door  slammed  behind  him. 

Don  walked  along  the  street  blindly,  his  head  in  a  maze, 
his  heart  sick  within  him.  He  had  a  dozen  contending 
impulses.  To  go  home  and  have  it  out  with  Jennie — ^to 
go  home  and  say  nothing  about  it — ^to  stay  away  and 
write  to  her — again  to  go  home  and  lead  her  casually  to 
the  subject  and  take  note  of  what  she  said,  how  she  looked. 
Anon  he  cast  all  these  plans  from  him  in  a  fury  of  loath- 
ing, as  an  insult  to  both  of  them,  a  degrading  disloyalty. 
He  called  himself  a  coward  and  fool  and  his  atmt  a  ma- 
lignant old  devil.  Nothing  pleased  her  better  than  to  make 
mischief;  and  she  had  a  grudge  against  him  from  long 
ago,  probably  against  Jennie,  too.  Neither  one  had  ever 
harmed  her,  but  what  of  that  ?  The  old  woman  hated  him 
because  he  was  the  son  of  his  father;  she  was  quite  capa- 
ble of  hating  Jennie  because  she  was  young,  was  beautiful, 
and — and  happy,  Don  added,  but  not  quite  with  convic- 
tion. That  was  it,  he  annotmced  to  himself  with  false 
relief — ^Atmt  Carrie  had  simply  wanted  to  make  trouble 
for  somebody,  no  matter  who,  and  had  gone  about  it  with 
her  usual  mean  cleverness.  She  took  advantage  of  their 
position — ^his   and   Jennie's — ^to  justify  the  attack;   of 
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course,  as  the  world  goes,  he  inwardly  admitted,  with  a 
fine  assumption  of  impartiality,  they  were  the  offenders, 
no  use  denying  that !  And,  of  course,  Aunt  Carrie  would 
wield  the  fact  against  him;  she  was  an  adept  at  making 
speeches  that  one  could  not  answer,  at  forcing  one  into 
comers  whence  it  was  impossible  to  escape  with  dignity. 
She  cared  nothing  for  right  or  wrong;  victory  was  what 
she  was  after.  Well,  she  had  gained  it,  in  a  sense,  and 
much  good  might  it  do  her  I  The  whole  thing  was  only- 
another  manifestation  of  her  eternal  spite.  That  was  it ! 
That  was  all  of  it ! 

He  came  to  a  crossing,  and  looking  up  and  down  found 
the  quarter  recognizably  low,  but  unrecognizable  other- 
wise, though  he  had  supposed  he  knew  every  stone  of 
Paris.  He  also  found  that  he  was  hot  and  tired,  and 
must  have  been  walking  very  fast  in  the  hurry  of  his 
thoughts.  He  wondered  if  he  had  been  uttering  any  of 
them  aloud,  talking  to  himself,  as  people  will  do  some- 
times ;  the  idea  was  mortifying,  and  Don  searched  the  faces 
about  him  furtively,  afraid  of  seeing  curiosity  or  alarm  or 
amusement.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  paying  him  any  undue 
attention,  however;  and  he  crossed  to  a  cafe  on  the  oppo- 
site comer,  and  took  a  chair  on  the  pavement  at  one  of 
the  dusty,  sticky,  little  iron  tables.  The  waiter  came  and 
he  ordered  absinthe ;  and  sat  staring  at  the  flies  simmer- 
ing about  a  circlet  of  half-dry  drippings  on  the  table-top, 
at  two  men  playing  dominoes  next  to  him,  at  the  dirty, 
noisy  street  People  were  going  laboriously  about  their 
affairs  in  the  spring  stmshine  and  tepid  air ;  a  man  passed 
bawlingly  advertising  some  lottery  scheme.  The  scene 
was  featureless,  ordinary ;  it  could  not  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  his  sudden  change  of  mood.  But  all  at  once  there 
fell  upon  his  mind  a  black  cloud  of  conviction  that  it  was 
all  true — every  word  that  old  Caroline  had  said  was  nau- 
seatingly  trua  She  would  not  invent  a  story  like  that; 
she  would  never  risk  making  any  charges  that  she  could 
not  prova    He  strained  his  memory  to  recall  what  Jennie 
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had  told  him  about  her  life,  and  found  despairingly  that 
she  had  never  really  told  him  anything.  He  had  somehow 
imagined  this  and  that,  and  she  had  allowed  him  to  im- 
agine what  he  chose,  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  chose. 
Why,  it  was  monstrous,  it 

The  waiter  set  a  glass  before  him,  and  Don  paid  me- 
chanically. He  did  not  drink  the  stuff,  but  sat,  fingering 
the  stem  of  the  glass,  turning  it  about  with  studious  care 
not  to  spill  the  liquor,  yet  scarcely  even  seeing  it.  The 
thing  was  monstrous,  partly  because  it  was  so  feeble — 
and  he  had  thought  her  so  strong,  so  high !  He  told  him- 
self vehemently  that  the  truth  would  not  have  mattered, 
would  not  have  affected  him  for  one  instant,  if  only  he 
had  heard  it  from  Jennie  herself — if  only  she  had  been 
brave  enough  to  tell  him  in  the  beginning.  But  this  pro- 
longed lie — these  four  years  of  concealing  something  that 
was  bound  to  come  out !  It  revealed  a  sorry  weakness  in 
both  of  them.    He  had  been  easy,  he  thought  with  bitter 

humor,  but  she !    He  shrank  before  the  suspicion  now 

forcing  itself  upon  him  that  what  she  had  to  hide  might 
be  worse  than  anything  his  aunt  had  said  or  hinted.  How 
was  he  to  know?  He  could  not  believe  her  now;  never 
again  could  he  believe  her. 

He  looked  up  startled,  as  the  waiter  discreetly  jogged 
his  elbow.  The  man  showed  in  his  palm  a  disc  of  pewter, 
a  check  or  tag  of  some  kind  which  Don  must  have  picked 
up  somewhere,  and  had  unwittingly  handed  him  in  place 
of  a  coin.  "Pardon!  Monsieur  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  draw  a  blank,  u'est-ge-pasf"  he  said,  with  a  grin  of 
impudent  and  at  the  same  time  obsequious  good  nature. 

Don  eyed  it,  and  gratified  him  by  a  burst  of  laughter. 
"A  blank,  truly!  How  you  speak  to  the  purpose,  mon 
vieux!"  he  said,  hysterically  amused.  "Yes,  it's  a  true 
blank  that  I've  drawn !" 

"But  one  always  has  another  chance,  eh  ?  Monsieur,  I 
thank  you." 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  Don  spent  in  the  like  aimless 
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wanderings;  afterward  he  could  not  remember  where  he 
had  been.  His  mind  drove  his  body  here  and  there,  trying 
to  escape  from  its  labyrinth  of  uncertainties.  It  was  late 
when,  almost  without  intention,  he  came  to  the  street  of 
their  hotel ;  he  hesitated  a  long  while,  wondering  whether 
to  see  Jennie  at  all — whether  that  pain  might  not  bo 
spared  them ;  yet  reminding  himself  repeatedly  that  they 
must  come  to  it  sooner  or  later.  Better  soon,  and  have 
it  over.  When  all  was  said  and  done  it  need  not  be  too 
painful ;  both  of  them  knew  how  to  behave  with  self-con- 
trol. And  had  they  not  solemnly  said,  each  to  the  other, 
that  they  were  free?  Somehow  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  figure  Jennie  in  tears  or  self-abasement,  pleading, 
denying,  confessing,  explaining;  by  no  effort  of  imagina- 
tion could  he  see  her  in  such  a  posture,  guilty  or  innocent. 
Whatever  she  was,  she  was  not  like  any  other  woman,  he 
affirmed  with  a  satisfaction  at  which  the  next  moment  he 
laughed  aloud  savagely. 

He  walked  slowly  down  the  street  in  the  falling  dusk 
with  the  lights  springing  out  on  every  hand.  There  was 
the  balcony  where  he  had  last  seen  her  that  morning, 
stooping  her  tall  and  gracious  figure  a  little  toward  him, 
with  the  violets  in  her  hair.  There  flamed  upon  his  in- 
ward vision  a  moving-picture  of  the  "Home,"  the  chapel, 
the  lines  of  slouching  girls,  dull,  soaped  and  scrubbed,  in 
their  Sunday  hats;  he  could  hear  a  hymn,  raucously  up- 
lifted— "Near-uh,  my  Gawd,    to    Thee,    Near-uh    to-ooh 

Thee" Oh,  it  was  lunacy  to  couple  all  that  with 

Jennie!  Aunt  Carrie  was  stark  mad  with  her  hate  and 
envy;  he  himself  not  much  better  for  listening  to  her. 

Going  up  the  stairs  he  encountered  the  porter  and  they 
exchanged  a  word.  Madame  had  gone  out,  the  man  said, 
and  looked  at  him  rather  curiously,  so  that  Don  wondered 
again,  with  flinching,  what  his  face  might  betray.  Their 
small  salon  was  cool  and  bright,  and  there  was  a  fragrance 
of  violets  still  on  the  air,  although,  as  he  noticed  idly,  the 
bunch  was  gone.    He  caught  sight  of  himself  reflected  in 
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the  pier-glass,  and  was  thankfully  surprised  to  find  that 
he  looked  tired,  indeed,  but  not  ravaged,  not  tragic.  A 
letter  was  standing  propped  against  the  mirror  in  the 
middle  of  the  shelf.  Don  went  up  to  it,  but  before  he  was 
near  enough  to  read  the  address,  he  divined  what  it  was 
and  halted  as  if  a  pit  had  opened  between. 

He  had  had  no  letters  from  her;  they  had  always  been 
together,  and  he  had  never  even  seen  a  scrap  of  her  hand- 
writing. What  he  dreaded,  as  he  presently  realized  with 
miserable  irony,  was  not  the  revelations  she  might  make, 
but  the  way  they  might  be  made.  Stilted  sentences  from 
the  "Complete  Letter  Writer"  came  into  his  head,  labored 
flourishes  out  of  the  copybook,  hideously  comic  mistakes 
in  spelling.  But,  when  at  last  he  nerved  himself  to  open 
it,  these  fears  turned  out  to  be  grotmdless.  Jennie's  hand 
was  round,  but  clear  and  firm ;  the  letter  itself  as  plain, 
simple  and  direct  as  her  speech.  Native  good  taste  and 
common  sense  served  her  here  as  elsewhere,  it  would  seem. 
There  were  no  regrets,  no  protestations,  nothing  funny  or 
pitiful.  "Miss  Donelson  has  told  you  about  me,  I  know," 
she  wrote.  "It  is  all  true.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  myself, 
from  the  first,  but  it  would  have  made  a  difference  in  the 
way  you  f elt%  Then  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  some  day. 
But  there  is  only  one  time  to  tell  things  like  that,  I  know 
now. 

"I  am  going  away.  Please  not  to  worry  about  me.  You 
have  given  me  a  great  deal  more  money  than  I  can  use 
up  for  a  long  while,  and  anyhow  I  can  always  take  care 
of  myself,  as  you  know. 

"This  is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  us,  Don. 
It  had  to  end. 

"Jbwnt." 


PART   IV 


; 


PART   IV 

CHAPTER  I 

Within  three  or  four  hours  after  Don  had  left  her 
standing  on  the  balcony  that  day  he  went  to  call  on  his 
aunt,  Jennie  had  looked  up  a  railroad  time-table,  packed 
a  trunk,  dressed  for  travel,  given  every  necessary  order, 
and  gotten  herself  out  of  Paris — indeed,  almost  out  of  the 
country;  for  it  is  probable  that  her  train  was  drawing 
near  the  Belgian  frontier  and  all  the  passengers  making 
ready  to  open  their  baggage  at  the  very  moment  that  Don- 
elson  was  mounting  the  stairs  to  the  Rue  Saint  Hyacinthe 
apartments.  She  managed  this  departure  unhurriedly, 
with  the  economy  of  movement  and  the  unhesitating  de- 
cision characteristic  of  her ;  one  might  have  supposed  it  an 
event  carefully  planned  for,  and  expected  this  long  while. 
Yet  in  reality,  Jennie  had  made  no  plans ;  she  had  no  pur- 
pose other  than  to  take  herself  definitely  out  of  Donelson 
Meigs's  life.  The  Brussels  train,  being  the  first  to  leave, 
offered  the  readiest  solution,  for  the  moment  at  any  rate, 
to  her  problem.  Time  enough  to  think  about  the  future, 
once  the  present  was  secure,  was  her  argument 

She  did  everything  she  had  to  do  rapidly  but  thor- 
oughly, governed  by  a  sure  instinct  that  Don's  return  need 
not  be  looked  for  early;  whatever  he  had  been  told  he 
would  not  at  once  face  her  with  it,  she  thought,  under- 
standing him  well.  She  had  known  she  was  saying  good- 
bye to  him  for  the  last  time  that  morning.  It  did  not 
occur  to  her  to  feel  sorry  for  herself;  she  accepted  her  own 
decree  with  submission.     She  actually  respected  herself  I 

If  it  did  occur  to  her  that  the  facts  against  her  might  be 
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exphdnedf  that  she  ml^t,  in  part  at  least,  be  justified, 
Jennie  shook  her  head  over  the  idea.  Xo  words  of  hen  or 
anyone's  oould  restore  the  old  trust,  the  old  unqnestioniiig 
sympathy  that  did  not  dream  of  hateful  reserves.  Tbew 
could  not  go  back  and  begin  over  again ;  and  what  kind  of 
an  existence  together  would  theirs  be,  yearning  for  the 
lost  delist,  wretehedly  shamming  it  I 

At  the  last  she  sat  down  and  wrote  him  the  note  with  a 
firm  hand,  a  firm  face.    Only  once  her  lips  trembled  when 
she  took  the  bunch  of  violets,  the  last  thing  he  had  given 
her,  the  last  thing  he  would  ever  give  her,  and  pinned  it 
to  her  belt     There  was  a  hard  pain  at  her  hearL     She 
gave  a  long  look  around  the  room,  unconsciously  fixing  its 
every  detail  in  her  mind.    Years  afterward  she  coold  re- 
member just  where  Don's  pipe  lay  on  the  low  table  near 
the  lounging  chair,  Miss  Donelson's  fateful  letter  beside 
it,  the  sun  striking  throu^  a  window  upon  the  vase  that 
had  held  the  flowers  and  sending  a  watery  reflection  to  the 
ceiling.     She  went  into  his  dressing-room,  and  opened  a 
wardrobe  where  his  clothes  were  hanging,  among  diem  an 
old  corduroy  working  coat,  daubed  with  paint,  smelling 
of  turpentine  and  tobacco;  Jennie  laid  a  caressing  hand 
on  it     The  shabby  thing  was  a  garment  of  Romance  to 
her;  what  hours  she  had  spent  beside  it!    Don  had  been 
wearing  it  that  very  first  day  when  he  had  commanded  her 
to  come  and  sit  with  him.    She  saw  him  again,  stretched 
out  at  moody  ease,  lighting  cigarettes  and  throwing  them 
away  with  sharp  gestures  of  his  thin,  nervous  hands;  he 
turned  his  quick,  whimsical,  speculative  smile  upon  her, 
he  pushed  back  that  one  thick  black  lock  of  hair  that  had 
a  way  of  falling  over  into  his  eyes — Jennie  closed  the 
door.    She  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  spoke  to 
the  silence  and  emptiness.     ''Don,"  she  whispered.     ''I 
love  you.    That's  why  I'm  going.    I  will  never  love  any- 
body, or  belong  to  anybody  but  you.    Good-bye.'' 

A  servant  came  to  the  door  to  announce  that  madame's 
cab  was  ready.     ''I  am  coming,"  said  Jennie,  in  a  clear 
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voice.  Her  face  was  composed  as  she  went  downstairs. 
By  this  time  she  was  too  familiar  with  foreign  speech 
and  ways  to  be  hampered  by  them;  the  small  business 
of  the  journey  was  a  relief  to  her.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  train  had  started,  and  Paris  had  dropped  be- 
hind the  horizon  that  the  sense  of  her  loneliness  came 
back  upon  her  in  full  force.  She  had  never  gone  any- 
where without  Don,  and  found  herself  missing  him  in  a 
hundred  unexpected  ways,  momentarily  looking  for  him, 
waiting  for  him,  turning  to  speak  to  him.  It  was  trivial 
and  pathetic  and  immeasurably  painful.  To  escape  it, 
she  set  herself  determinedly  to  considering  her  prospects. 
They  might  have  seemed  forbidding  enough  to  another 
woman,  but  hard  work  and  a  narrow  style  of  living  had 
no  terrors  for  Jennie  Gushing.  It  argues  significantly  for 
the  woman's  character  that  four  years  of  luxury  and  leis- 
ure and  the  gratification  of  every  slightest  wish  had  not 
prevailed  against  it ;  viewed  from  that  one  angle,  at  least, 
Jennie  had  not  deteriorated.  She  was  as  ready  to  work, 
as  clear-headed  and  ambitioiis  as  ever.  She  could  turn 
her  hand  to  almost  anything,  she  thought  with  all  her  an- 
cient coolness  and  confidence,  but  her  regular  trade  had 
always  made  her  a  living;  best  stick  to  it.  Mentally  she 
passed  in  review  Berlin,  Vienna  and  London,  all  places 
that  she  knew  fairly  well,  but  decided  against  them,  in 
favor  of  what  she  called  "home,"  meaning  New  York  or 
any  other  big  city  in  the  United  States.  "I'd  know  more 
about  how  to  get  along  there.  I  wouldn't  have  to  take 
any  time  to  learn  people's  ways  as  I  surely  would  over 
here,"  she  thought  practically,  though  all  the  while  con- 
scious of  certain  sentimental  prejudices  that  were  helping 
her  to  this  conclusion.  She  had  neither  kith  nor  kin, 
scarcely  even  a  friend  in  the  country  of  her  birth ;  never- 
theless it  was  the  country  of  her  birtib,  and  the  strength  of 
her  feeling  for  it,  now  first  discovered,  rather  abashed  her. 
Its  very  size  was  comforting.  There  was  room  for  every- 
body there,  room  and  to  spare. 
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Carrying  out  her  project,  she  got  a  room  at  a  Bmsaela 
hotel,  and  spent  the  next  day  inquiring  among  the  book- 
ing offices,  ending  by  taking  passage  on  the   Vollendam 
from  Rotterdam  for  New  York  the  following  Saturday. 
At  all  bureaus  she  entered  herself  as  "Mrs.  Gushing^'; 
she  was  not  so  possessed  with  the  idea  of  flight  and  disap- 
pearance as  to  think  it  worth  while  to  invent  a  new  name; 
besides  which,  Jennie  knew  very  well  that  her  face  and 
presence  were  of  a  type  to  render  her  easily  traced  any- 
where.    It  was  a  fact  to  which  she  was  as  nearly  indif- 
ferent as  any  feminine  human  being  could  be ;  her  beauty 
had  interested  her  only  on  Donelson's  account.     Often  it 
had  subjected  her  to  approaches  which  she  did  not  at  all 
like ;  and  there  was  no  vanity  in  the  advice  she  gave  her- 
self to  travel  first  class  and  gain  a  degree  of  privacy, 
though  it  cost  more,  because — "I'm  too  big  and  hand- 
some, and  my  clothes  suit  me  too  well  for  me  to  go  second 
or  steerage.    I  don't  look  like  them,  and  everybody  would 
notice  and  talk  and  want  to  talk  to  me,"  she  argued  in- 
wardly in  complete  detachment. 

Indeed,  with  all  her  discretion  and  her  reliance  on  the 
good  manners  of  the  first  cabin,  she  presently  found  her- 
self attracting  some  undesired  attention.  Travel  west- 
ward was  slack  at  this  time  of  year;  the  Vollendam 
sailed  very  scantily  populated,  and  encountering  rough 
weather  at  the  outset  of  the  voyage,  most  of  the  passen- 
gers, including  a  handful  of  swathed  and  haggard  mum- 
mies who  came  aboard  from  the  tossing  lighter  at  South- 
hampton, withdrew  from  the  public  eye.  Jennie,  who  had 
never  known  a  day's  illness  on  land  or  sea  in  her  life,  kept 
her  color  and  appetite  too  conspicuously  to  go  unnoticed. 
The  ship's  officers  and  the  masculine  company  in  general 
looked  upon  her  with  admiration;  they  made  tentative 
advances,  which  she  parried  as  best  she  could.  If  she 
had  been  a  great  lady — or  for  that  matter  any  sort  of  a 
lady — she  would  have  unhesitatingly  snubbed  them;  a 
servant  girl  might  have  presumed  on  them;  an  adven- 
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turess  would  without  doubt  have  reaped  some  harvest 
from  them.  Jemiie,  however,  did  not  belong  precisely  to 
any  of  these  categories,  and  in  a  measure  realized  it ;  but 
she  knew  that  a  woman  traveling  alone  is  always  a  ques- 
tionable person,  particularly  to  other  women,  and  framed 
her  conduct  accordingly.  That  is  to  say,  she  managed  to 
account  for  herself  satisfactorily.  There  got  around 
somehow  the  impression  that  she  was  a  trained  nurse  re- 
turning either  from  a  vacation,  a  course  of  European  hos- 
pital study,  or  the  care  of  a  wealthy  patient,  nobody  was 
quite  certain  which.  The  story  sounded  plausible  and 
was  readily  accepted,  as  Jennie  noted  without  irony ;  the 
ease  with  which  people  could  be  hoodwinked  aroused  in 
her  no  contempt,  rather  a  philosophical  wonder,  not  un- 
tinged  with  melancholy.  "It's  queer,"  jhe  often  mused; 
"people  won't  let  you  be  honest  sometimes.  I  don't  want 
to  lie.  I  don't  like  it  But  if  I  should  tell  everybody 
all  about  myself,  they'd  see  me  starve  to  death  before 
they'd  come  near  me  or  have  anything  to  do  with  me, 
or  even  give  me  work.  I  don't  think  that  I've  ever  done 
any  wrong;  but  they  wouldn't  listen  to  me  if  I  told  them 
that;  they  wouldn't  care  what  I  thought  or  believed. 
To  them  I'd  be  just  the  same  as  one  of  the  girls  old 
Oramma  Gushing  used  to  have.     The  women  wouldn't 

touch  me,  and  the  men "  her  face  turned  scarlet,  then 

slowly  faded  to  a  pallor  in  which  her  eyes  looked  black 
and  deep.  "It's  no  use.  They  won't  let  you  be  honest," 
she  repeated  aloud;  and  rising  with  a  weary  resolution, 
put  on  her  heavy  coat  and  cap  for  a  tramp  on  deck.  Who 
will  undertake  to  say  whether  she  was  right  or  wrong? 
We  all  know  or  think  we  know  in  what  spirit  of  toler- 
ance and  pity  to  consider  the  repentant  Magdalen;  but 
what  is  to  be  done  with  a  Magdalen  who  is  not  in  the 
least  repentant,  and  yet  contrives,  in  spite  of  it,  to  be  a 
clean-minded  and  upright  woman? 

In  the  course  of  her  daily  patrolingg  of  the  decks,  and 
as  the  head  vnnds  and  heavy  seas  relaxed,  Jennie  began  to 
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see  more  of  her  fellow  passengers.  The  deck  chairs  and 
sheltered  comers  were  now  tenanted;  the  steward's  peri- 
odical tray  of  bouillon  and  crackers  much  better  patron- 
ized. There  was  a  good-looking  yoimg  attache  from  one 
of  our  legations  going  to  another  post  at  Rio  Janeiro  by 
way  of  New  York,  who  came  out  every  evening  in  a  din- 
ner jacket;  a  stout  Englishman  in  the  queens'  ware  busi- 
ness, as  he  told  Jennie,  to  whom  he  took  a  somewhat  em- 
barrassing fancy;  an  amazing  old  couple  returning  to 
their  home  in  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  from  a  trip  they 
had  made  around  the  world  to  celebrate  their  fiftietii  year 
of  married  life;  a  nervous  middle-aged  woman  chaperon- 
ing two  pretty  nieces  just  out  of  Vassar ;  three  little  boys 
and  one  little  girl  who  promptly  attached  themselves  to 
Jennie;  it  was  the  ordinary  population  of  an  Atlantic 
steamer,  only  distinguished  by  the  appearance  on  the 
register  of  two  names  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  world, 
to  wit:  Marenyi,  the  Bohemian  violinist,  and  Mrs.  Clari- 
bel  Breeze,  the  English  woman's  rights  champion  and 
public  speaker.  Of  these,  the  first-named  had  not  yet 
been  seen;  he  occupied  a  suite  de  luxe  in  majestic  retire- 
ment, with  a  valet,  a  chauffeur,  and  two  splendid  Angora 
cats.  The  lady  agitator,  on  the  other  hand,  was  reported 
to  be  traveling  with  much  less  state,  in  fact,  in  one  of  the 
cheapest  rooms,  with  a  Spartan  disregard  of  comfort,  as 
became  so  strong-minded  a  person;  but  she  also,  though 
perhaps  unintentionally,  enveloped  herself  in  a  kind  of 
occult  atmosphere,  speaking  to,  and  apparently  seeing,  no 
one,  insisting  sharply  with  the  dining-room  steward  on  a 
seat  in  a  withdrawn,  solitary  nook  where  she  ate  frugally 
of  various  severe-looking  dishes  surrounded  by  books  and 
papers  in  which  she  read  and  made  notes  the  while.  Every 
now  and  then  she  came  up  outside  and  took  a  little  exer- 
cise perfunctorily,  then  strode  below  to  her  berth,  whence 
issued  all  day  long  from  behind  the  closed  door  the  click- 
ing of  a  typewriter,  interrupted  occasionally  by  certain 
other  rich  and  rolling  sounds  which  would  indicate  that 
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she  was,  as  the  little  girl  suggested  in  conversation  with 
Jennie,  "learning  a  piece  to  speak." 

"At  least,  I  think  she  must  be.  She  wouldn't  talk  to 
herself  out  loud,  you  know,"  the  youngster  argued.  "I 
hear  her  nearly  every  time  I  go  by.  Look,  I  believe  she's 
going  over  it  now  I  Her  lips  kind  of  moved,  didn't  you 
notice  ?" 

Indeed,  Mrs.  Breeze,  who  paced  by  at  that  moment  in 
complete  abstraction  with  her  head  down,  arms  folded, 
and  every  feature  charged  with  purpose,  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  be  preparing  for  some  such  public  ordeal. 
She  was  a  short,  strongly  built  woman  with  a  square,  sal- 
low face,  high  cheekbones,  strong  gray  eyes  and  a  shock 
of  coarse  black  hair  wadded  up  clumsily  at  the  back  of  her 
head.  She  was  homely  and  middle-aged  and  outlandishly 
dressed,  but  there  was  an  ungainly  force  about  her  of 
which  Jennie,  eyeing  her  unobtrusively,  was  presently 
aware.  It  might  be  mere  curiosity,  but  she  felt  herself 
rather  interested  by  Mrs.  Breeze. 

"Daddy  says  she  looks  like  an  anarchist.  He  says  she's 
studying  up  recipes  for  bombs,  getting  them  by  heart,  you 
know,  so  she  can  throw  all  her  books  overboard  before  we 
get  to  where  the  inspection  men  are,  because  maybe  they 
wouldn't  let  her  into  the  coimtry  with  'em,"  said  the  little 
girl  volubly.  "Daddy  says  he  was  passing  her  door  the 
other  day,  and  he  heard  her  reciting — ^let's  see  if  I  can 
remember — he  heard  her  saying — oh,  yes!  *Sift  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  match  heads  with  a  cup  of  dynamite, 
and  stir  to  a  mush  in  one  quart  of  finest  kerosene  oil. 

Flavor  with  a  dash  of  nitro-vasoline ^     No,  it  was 

glycerine — uitTo-glycerine 'Flavor  with  a  dash  of 

nitro-glycerine,  and  form  into  bombs  the  size  of  an  egg. 
Serve  with  the  following  sauce' — ^and  then  he  said  he  went 
on  and  didn't  hear  the  sauce.  He  said  it  off  just  like  that 
Would  you  have  thought  he  was  in  fun  ?" 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Jennie,  amused. 

"Well,  he  was  in  fun,  and  /  knew  it^  but  Mamma 
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b'lieved  hinL    He  says  Mamma's  easy.    Mamma  believes 
in  it,  you  know/' 

"Believes  in  what  ?" 

"Votes  for  women/'  said  the  child,  swinging  herself 
from  Jennie's  two  hands,  and  pirouetting  from  side  to  side 
on  her  small  heels.  "You  feel  so  nice  and  strong  just  like 
Daddy.  Only  sometimes  he  lets  go  of  me  quick  when  I'm 
not  expecting  him  to,  and  then  I  spin  around  all  over  the 
floor  I    Don't  you  let  go  of  me,  will  you  ?" 

"Indeed  no  I"  said  Jennie  warmly.  "You  might  get 
hurt" 

"That's  what  Mamma  says,  but  Daddy  just  laughs.  I 
guess  he  wouldn't  let  me  get  hurt  much.  Anyhow,  he 
says  Mamma  ought  to  be  glad  to  have  me  made  into  a  real 
tough  little  suffergette.  He  told  Mamma  Mrs.  Breeze 
was  a  very  striking-looking  woman,  and  he  wished 
Mamma  would  wear  that  kind  of  sensible  clothes ;  and  he 
said  he  did  admire  women  that  didn't  get  seasick,  and 
look  all  yellow  and  green.  Mamma  was  awf 'ly  mad.  She 
got  right  up  and  came  on  deck.  I  guess  she  wanted  to  see 
what  Mrs.  Breeze  looked  like,  and  if  Daddy  talked  to  her 
much." 

Jennie  conscientiously  governed  her  smile.  "I'm  sure 
Mrs.  Breeze  looks  very  nice  and  kind,  and  not  at  all 
^tough,'  "  she  said.  "And  you  mustn't  tell  me  everything 
your  father  and  mother  talk  about  when  they're  by  them- 
selves, dearie.  It's  not — ^not  exactly  right  to  tell  outside 
people  things  like  that,  you  know." 

"Hoo!  Daddy  was  only  teasing  Mamma.  He  didn't 
mean  it,"  said  the  little  girl  shrewdly.  "He  doesn't  really- 
truly  like  'em — votes-for-women-ers,  I  mean.  I  heard 
him  tell  another  man  that  Mrs.  Breeze  ought  to  be  called 
Mrs.  Blow,  and  he  did  hope  to  gracious  she  wouldn't  get 
up  a  cyclone  on  this  ship  anyhow,  because  his  wife — ^that's 
Mamma,  you  know — ^was  inclined  that  way,  and  he  had 
troubles  enough  already.  And  then  I  said — ^because  I 
didn't  understand  for  a  minute  what  they  were  talking 
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about,  you  see — I  said,  'Well,  if  there's  any  more  wind 
Mamma'll  have  to  stay  in  bed  anyhow,  because  she  can't 
stand  the  least  motion,'  and  Daddy  laughed  like  every- 
thing I  That's  Mamma  now — over  there,  see  ?  And  that's 
Daddy  with  the  brown  plaid  cap.    Hello,  Daddy  I" 

She  ran  ofiF  and  flung  herself  upon  them  both,  chatter- 
ing vigorpusly  still,  but  now  about  her  new  acquaintance, 
no  doubt,  for  Jennie,  continuing  the  promenade,  was 
aware  that  the  older  people  looked  after  her  with  active  in- 
terest. Indeed  the  man  had  given  her  some  scrutiny  more 
than  once  already,  but  in  an  inoffensive  style,  as  the 
young  woman  was  quick  to  recognize.  The  face  of  the 
child's  mother  seemed  for  one  instant  queerly  familiar. 
"I  must  have  seen  that  woman  somewhere,"  Jennie 
thought,  then  dismissed  the  notion  with  a  shrug.  There 
are  a  great  many  Americans  traveling  up  and  down  the 
world,  and  however  different  one  from  another  they  may 
be  at  home,  they  have  a  trick  of  looking  astonishingly 
alike  abroad,  she  had  discovered. 

Her  own  case,  however,  may  have  been  an  exception; 
for  that  same  afternoon,  on  another  solitary  tramp,  com- 
ing  unexpectedly  face  to  face  with  Mrs.  Breeze,  the  suffra- 
gette leader,  to  Jennie's  startled  amazement,  planted  her- 
self squarely  in  the  way,  and  inquired  brusquely  in  a 
powerful,  penetrating  voice  accompanied  by  an  equally 
powerful  and  penetrating  stare:  "Pardon  me,  but  haven't 
we  met  ?" 

"I — I  think  not  Not  that  I  remember,  that  is,"  Jen- 
nie stammered,  taken  aback. 

"I  feel  sure  we  have.  I'm  Mrs.  Claribel  Breeze,  I  dare 
say  you  know  me,"  said  the  other,  in  a  simple  and  straight- 
forward way  which  Jennie  found  very  likable.  "Aren't 
you  the  girl  that  made  the  address  in  Trafalgar  Square 
Thursday  night  a  week  ago  ?  The  Honorable  Evelyn  Pol- 
lock spoke,  too.  Aren't  you  the  other  one  ?  I'm  sorry  I 
can't  recall  your  name — I  meet  so  many,  of  course " 

"But  I'm  not !    I'm  not  the  person !    I  haven't  been  in 
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London  for  more  than  a  year,"  Jennie  explained  hastilj. 
"It  covldnt  be  me,  you  see." 

Mrs.  Breeze  fell  back  a  step,  eyeing  her  disappointedly 
and  also  a  little  incredulously.  "Really?  I  was  quite 
positive.  I've  been  thinking  so  for  some  time,  ever  since 
the  first  day  I  saw  you  at  dinner."  Her  face  brightened 
again.  "It  must  have  been  somewhere  else  then.  Maybe 
you  were  with  us  at  Barstow  ?  That  time  the  police  broke 
up  the  meeting — the  second  time,  I  mean,  not  the  time 
last  October.    Weren't  you ?" 

"Pm  afraid  not,"  Jennie  told  her  with  a  smile.     'Tve 
never  been  at  a  meeting  or  made  a  speech  in  my  life." 

"Oh!     Pardon  me!     I  was  quite  certain "     She 

gave  Jennie  another  long,  earnest,  searching  survey,  and 
walked  away  with  the  abruptness  which  seemed  natural 
to  her.  In  spite  of  it,  she  was  not  rude ;  she  was  no  more 
rude  than  a  buffet  of  wind,  and  produced  somewhat  the 
same  impression  of  impersonal  energy.  Jennie  turned 
this  in  her  mind,  puzzled,  but  attracted.  "She's  thinking 
only  of  that  one  thing — ^women's  rights,  or  whatever  she 
calls  it — and  she's  terribly  in  earnest  about  it.  That^s 
nice.  I  like  people  to  be  in  earnest,"  she  said  to  herself, 
consistently  enough.  She  too  had  always  been  profoundly 
in  earnest  about  most  of  the  acts  of  her  misshaped  career. 

She  went  to  her  chair,  and,  shaking  out  the  rug,  dis- 
lodged a  magazine  and  a  small  woolly  brown  Teddy-bear 
doll  which  had  been  snugly  put  to  bed  among  the  folds. 
Jennie  picked  up  the  toy  with  a  smile,  recognizing  the 
property  of  her  little  girl  friend  and,  looking  up  and  down 
the  row  of  chairs,  discovered  with  some  slight  surprise 
that  the  family's  were  next  to  her  own.  The  mother  had 
been  too  sick  to  come  on  deck,  or  this  fact  might  have 
developed  sooner.  Jennie  covered  up  the  bear  in  its  little 
owner's  wraps,  and  doing  so,  casually  glanced  at  the  card 
on  the  head-board.  "Mrs.  George  Perry  Baxter,  1912 
Adams  Bead,  North  Hill,"  she  read  and  paused  for  a 
second.     Then,  with  habitual  thoroughness,  finished  the 
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task,  even  placing  the  magazine  on  top  of  the  blankets. 
She  arranged  herself  methodically  in  her  own  seat.  Mrs. 
George  P.  Baxter — to  be  sure !  The  name  was  well  known 
to  the  "Society  Jottings"  colunm  of  the  home  papers. 
Jennie  reflected  that  she  must  indeed  have  seen  Mrs.  Bax- 
ter many  times  at  receptions,  weddings  and  so  on,  where 
she  herself  had  been  engaged  to  officiate  in  the  dressing- 
rooms.  And  there  was  that  other  occasion  when  she  had 
fallen  in  with  the  lady  floating  about,  derelict  fashion, 
on  Amelia  Street,  waiting  for  some  fellow  charity 
worker.  Jennie  recalled  the  incident  with  a  faint  amuse- 
ment. All  that  seemed  so  far  away  now ;  and  what  would 
either  one  of  them  have  said  if  it  had  been  prophesied  to 
her  where  and  when  they  were  to  meet  again?  She  was 
indifferent  to  the  risk  of  being  recognized  in  her  turn, 
knowing  that  she  would  have  to  face  that  always  and 
everywhere. 

She  was  still  meditating  idly  as  the  chairs  began  to  fill 
up,  and  presently  there  emerged  from  the  cabin  door  the 
people  she  was  thinking  about,  that  is,  the  Baxter  child, 
who  came  running  and  pounced  upon  her  like  a  kitten, 
and  the  Baxter  father,  who  followed  at  leisure,  smoking  a 
pipe.  "Oh,  you  found  my  Teddy!"  screamed  the  young- 
ster ecstatically.  "I  had  to  put  him  in  your  rug.  I  just 
had  to!  You  wouldn't  go  anywhere  else,  would  you. 
Teddy-bear?  He  made  such  a  fuss!  (J-r-r!  B-r-r-gh! 
Hear  him?  He's  just  growling!  He's  going  to  climb 
right  up  in  your  lap  now !" 

"Here,  here,  here,  Genevieve,  maybe  the  lady  doesn't 
like  bears  crawling  all  over  her!"  the  father  interposed. 
He  took  off  his  cap  to  Jennie.  "I  hope  my  little  girl  hasn't 
been  annoying  you  ?  It's  hard  to  look  after  a  child  prop- 
erly traveling.    I'm  afraid  she's  dogged  you  around " 

"Oh,  no,  not  at  all.  I  wouldn't  mind  anyhow.  I  like 
children.    We've  had  very  good  times  together." 

"Well,  you  want  to  correct  her  if  she  gets  too  obstreper- 
ous."   Mr.  Baxter  sat  down  on  the  foot-piece  of  his  chair, 
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while  Genevieve  began  busily  to  manufacture  a  cave  for 
her  bear  on  the  floor  between  them.  ^^Is  this  smoke  dis- 
agreeable  V^ 

Jennie  assured  him  to  the  contrary;  they  drifted  into 
talk.  The  queens'  ware  man  and  the  young  attache  came 
strolling  along,  and  joined  them.  ^'I  saw  you  making 
friends  with  Mrs.  Breeze/'  said  the  latter  to  Jennie  with 
a  quizzical  look.  "Did  she  convert  you?  Or  perhaps 
you're  a  believer  already  ?" 

"No.  She  spoke  to  me  because  she  took  me  for  one — a 
suffragette,  that  is.  She  thought  she'd  seen  me  some- 
where at  one  of  their  meetings." 

Mr.  Baxter  looked  at  Jennie  thoughtfully,  drawing  at 
his  pipe  in  silence;  but  he  laughed  aloud,  as  did  every- 
body else  within  hearing  when  the  Englishman  exclaimed 
in  alarmed  and  most  fervent  entreaty:  "You  aren%  are 
you  ?    You're  not  one  of  'em,  Mrs.  Gushing  ?" 

"My  mamma  is,  though!  My  mamma's  a  votes-for- 
womener,  ain't  she.  Daddy?"  G^enevieve  proclaimed 
shrilly  from  the  depths  of  her  "cave,"  and  raised  another 
laugh,  in  which  her  father  joined  heartily,  unembarrassed. 
It  was  plain  that  he  was  most  discouragingly  indisposed 
to  take  the  matter  seriously ;  his  was  all  the  good  humor, 
the  tolerance  lightly  touched  with  cynicism,  the  truly  for- 
midable levity  of  his  nation. 

"Well,  it's  a  factl"  he  acknowledged  coolly.  "Mrs. 
Baxter  never  got  very  much  exercised  over  her  rights  at 
home.  Nothing  doing,  you  know.  Women  are  pretty 
nearly  the  whole  show  with  us  anyhow.  But  since  we've 
been  in  England  this  last  three  months,  she  seems  to  have 
kind  of  got  inoculated.  Very  enthusiastic.  Wanted  to  go 
out  and  pour  molasses — ^treacle,  you  call  it "  he  in- 
terpolated to  the  queens'  ware  man — "she  actually  wanted 
to  empty  some  into  a  post  box  1  She'd  have  done  it,  too,  if 
I  hadn't  headed  her  off,  by  the  use  of  a  little  diplomacy." 
He  wagged  his  head  with  a  sagacious  air. 

"I  know  what  I'd  have  used,"  said  the  old  lady  from 
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Waukesha  uncompromisingly;  ^^I  haven't  had  a  slipper  in 
my  hand — that  way,  I  mean — since  the  children  were  lit- 
tle, but  I  guess  I  haven't  forgotten  how!" 

"Tst,  tst  I  You  surprise  me  I  Force  won't  do.  That's 
a  deplorable  counsel.  No,  moral  suasion's  the  thing.  I 
pointed  out  to  her  that  the  very  box  she  gummed  up  might 
be  full  of  hundreds  of  pounds  contributed  to  the  Cause. 
They're  sending  out  appeals  for  money  broadcast,  you 
know.  'Look  here,'  says  I ;  'suppose  you  got  a  whole  lot 
of  these  little  paper  banknotes  they  have  over  here  all 
goo-ed  together  and  perfectly  worthless?  How'd  you 
feel  thenf  You've  absolutely  no  way  of  telling  what 
you're  doing.'    That  fetched  her!" 

''Mrs.  Breeze  is  going  to  speak  her  piece  in  the  cabin 
to-night,"  said  the  Baxter  youngster  to  Jennie.  "I  heard 
her  telling  Mamma.  Told  you  so!"  she  added  tri- 
umphantly. "Told  you  she  was  learning  a  piece.  Are 
you  going  ?  Fm  going,  and  Mamma's  going,  and  Daddy* 8 
going " 

"Am  I  ?  That's  the  first  I've  heard  of  it,"  said  her 
father,  grinning. 

"Yes,  you  are.  Daddy!  Mamma  said  so.  There's 
Mamma  now — I'm  going  to  ask  her  if  she  didn't  say 

80 

Jennie  got  up,  indeed  the  whole  circle  began  gradu- 
ally to  dissolve  as  Mrs.  Baxter  approached,  with  Gene- 
vieve clamoring  around  her.  She  stopped  Jennie,  and 
spoke  with  a  wan  smile.  "Mrs.  Gushing,  isn't  it?  You've 
been  so  kind  to  my  little  girl.  I've  been  having  such  a 
dreadful  time,  I  simply  wasn't  able — weren't  those  first 
three  days  dreadful  f  You  weren't  sick,  though — ^mercy, 
you've  got  something  to  be  thankful  for!  Genevieve,  no! 
You  cannot  ask  the  steward — ^we  have  to  tip  them  enough 
as  it  is.  He  gets  her  animal  crackers,  you  know,"  she  ex- 
plained wearily.  "I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  the  child's 
stomach  is  made  of — she  hasn't  been  sick  a  minute.  I 
ought  to  be  glad,  of  course,  but  really,  it's  terribly  wear- 
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ing.  She's  so  well  she  acts  as  if  she  were  hung  on 
wires,  all  jerking  every  way  at  once,  enough  to  drive  you 
wild  I     (Jeorge  dear,  if  you'll  just  lift  my  feet  up  and 

wrap  it  around  them ?"    She  sank  back  with  a  sigh. 

"(Jenevieve,  come  here  by  me !  Don't  let  her  hang  onto 
you  like  that,  Mrs.  Cushing,  it's  a  perfect  imposition  I'' 

The  (Utache,  standing  near  them,  looked  after  Jennie's 
retreating  figure  with  negligent  admiration ;  he  was  a  so- 
phisticated youtL  "Fine-looking  woman,"  he  remarked 
patronizingly,  catching  Baxter's  eye.  **Odd  Mrs.  Breeze 
taking  her  for  a  fellow  worker,  wasn't  it?  They're  not 
generally  that  style.  If  they  were,  they'd  have  more  sup- 
porters!" 

Baxter  stooped  and  picked  up  the  magazine  that  had 
slipped  to  the  deck  at  his  feet,  and  running  over  the 
leaves,  handed  it  to  the  other  open  at  a  full-page  illustra- 
tion* "I  expect  that's  what  made  Mrs.  Breeze  think  she'd 
seen  this  lady  before,"  he  said  beginning  to  fill  his  pipe 
afresh.  "It's  a  back  number  I  got  out  of  the  ship's  li- 
brary.   Notice  the  likeness  ?" 

"  'Odin's  Daughter,  from  the  painting  by  Donelson 
Meigs,'  "  the  younger  man  read  aloud,  and  studied  the  cut 
a  moment.  "Why,  yes — ^but  it  looks  more  like  Gadski, 
don't  you  think  ?  She's  a  superb  creature.  Finest  Brun- 
hilde  I  ever  saw."  He  considered  the  picture  again. 
^^W\io  is  this  Donelson  Meigs?    Is  there  a  hyphen?" 

"No,  it's  just  Meigs.  Why,  he's  an  American.  Conies 
from  my  own  town,  in  fact — or  did,  to  begin  with.  He's 
lived  over  there  mostly,  though.  They  all  seem  to  like  to 
live  in  Europe,  somehow." 

"So?"  ejaculated  the  other,  raising  his  voice  and  eye- 
brows— an  imitative  trick  of  which  he  was  probably  quite 
unconscious.    "You  know  him  ?    Friend  of  yours  ?" 

"Lord,  no !  I've  met  him,  that's  all.  He's  a  kind  of  a 
foreign-looking  fellow — ^but  very  nice.  The  family  are 
very  wealthy.    You  know  the  ladies,  don't  you,  Emma  ?" 

"Oh,  yes — ^that  is — ^well,  nobody  really   knows  them 
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very  well — they've  been  away  so  much,"  said  the  lady, 
reluctantly.  The  explanation  trailed  off  in  obscure 
phrases.     "Of  course  Fm  not — ^but — ^well,  nobody  knows 

them  intimately " 

The  attache,  who,  as  has  been  hinted,  was  a  sophisti- 
cated person,  listened  to  her  suavely  while  inwardly  ex- 
ecuting the  gesture  known  to  himself  as  "winking  the 
other  eye."  "She  doesn't  know  them.  She'd  give  her 
eyebrows  to  know  them,"  he  deduced  sardonically.  "These 
Meigs  people  must  be  deadly  swell  on  their  native  heath, 
Fodunk  or  Cincinnati^  or  wherever  it  is." 


CHAPTER  n 

At  the  dinner  table  that  evening  Jennie  was  again  ac- 
costed by  Mrs.  Breeze  as  the  latter  strode  by — one  could 
not  call  so  forward  and  intrepid  a  motion  walking — ^to  her 
own  seat  '^I  am  going  to  speak  to-night  at  eight  o'clock 
upstairs  in  the  main  cabin.  I  hope  you  will  come/'  she 
said  in  her  direct,  confident  way,  which  reminded  one 
somehow  of  a  rather  rough-mannered  child;  ^^I  shall  not 
speak  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  Anybody  can  say  all 
he  has  to  say,  and  all  that's  worth  while  listening  to  in 
half  an  hour.  I  should  like  for  you  to  hear  me."  And 
with  that  she  went  on,  sturdy  and  absorbed,  indifferent 
to  the  nudges,  winks  and  whispers  that  accompanied  her 
course,  possibly  even  imaware  of  them.  Jennie  seemed 
to  be  tiie  only  person  that  she  deemed  worthy  of 
notice. 

^^You  certainly  have  made  a  hit  with  the  Silver- 
Tongued  Oratress,  Mrs.  Gushing,"  Baxter  observed  frivo- 
lously. "And  you're  not  a  sympathizer  either.  Now 
here's  Mrs.  Baxter  that  is  ready  to  lay  down  my  life, 
and  that  suit  Eedfem  made  for  her,  and  the  Dresden 
china  set  we're  bringing  from  Dresden — mind  you! — 
and  everything  else  she  holds  most  dear,  for  the  Cause, 
and  Mrs.  Breeze  doesn't  care  a  hang!" 

"I  don't  expect  her  to.  I  don't  expect  it  of  her  any 
more  than  you  would  of  any  of  your  big  political  people," 
said  his  wife  in  the  tone  of  determined  reasonableness. 
"You  know  they  don't  single  you  out  for  notice ^" 

"Huh,  don't  they  t  I've  never  known  a  campaign  com- 
mittee to  overlook  me  yet.  You  want  to  be  careful, 
Emma.    If  women  get  the  vote,  you'll  be  set  back  about 

a  hundred  and  fifty  every  time  an  election  comes  around !" 
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^That's  just  the  sort  of  thing  we're  going  to  put  a 
stop  to !"  retorted  Mrs.  Baxter  with  triumph. 

^^What?  Collecting  money  for  political  expenses? 
Why^  I  imderstood  that  was  just  what  Mrs.  Breeze  was 
coming  to  the  United  States  for  1'^ 

"Well,  you're  mistaken — that  is,  it's — it's  very  differ- 
ent— the  case  is  altogether  different !"  said  poor  Mrs.  Bax- 
ter, sharply.     "Oh,  of  course  the  men  will  always  have 

plenty  of  smart  things  like  that  to  say 1"    She  turned 

to  Jennie  as  a  refuge  from  his  laughter,  very  red,  tears  of 
vexation  rising  in  her  pretty  brown  eyes.  "Mrs.  Breeze  is 
a  very  wonderful,  magnetic  woman — she  holds  you  per- 
fectly marvelously — and  they're  all  afraid  of  her  influ- 
ence over  our  women,  that's  what's  the  matter  with  them  I" 
she  declared  vehemently.  "And  as  to  her  not  taking  any 
notice  of  me,  it's  just  as  I  say,  I  wouldn't  dream  of  ex- 
pecting her  to.  She's  too  wrapped  up  in  her  work  to 
think  about  conventions.  Besides,  she  host  I  mean  we've 
met,  and  the  minute  she  found  I  was  in  favor  of  women 
voting,  she  was  intensely  interested.  She  asked  ever  so 
many  questions  about  what  our  women  thought,  and  the 
laws  in  the  different  states,  and  how  we  elected  people, 
and  married  women  and  children's  property,  and — oh, 
yes,  and  wages  and  work  hours — ^we  had  a  long  talk.  I'm 
sure  no  man  could  be  more  practical  and  exhausting " 

"Exhaustive,  you  mean,  don't  you  t  Of  course  you  gave 
her  all  that  information  she  was  after?"  her  husband 
asked,  with  elaborate  innocence. 

"Oh,  gracious,  no!  I  couldn't  tell  her  a  thing — ^posi- 
tively not  one  thing!  That  just  shows  how  much  women 
need  the  vote — ^to  broaden  them,  and — er — ^to  broaden 
them,  you  know " 

"If  you  start  to  broadening  again,  you'll  have  to  diet 
or  go  to  French  Lick,  the  way  you  did  last  year,'*  Mr. 
Baxter  asserted  gravely;  but  his  wife  swept  on  without 
heeding  him. 

"She  really  is  lovely,  her  mind  takes  such  a  grasp  of 
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things.  I  actually  forgot  how  wretched  I  felt,  just  listen- 
ing to  her.  The  most  wonderful  brain  I  ever  met  in  a 
woman!  She  suggested  a  baked  apple  when  I  told  her 
how  weak  I  was,  and  afraid  to  eat,  you  know,  and  it  was 
absolutely  the  first  thing  I've  relished.  I  never  saw  any- 
body look  as  well  as  you  do  at  sea,  Mrs.  Cushing.  It^s 
not  being  sick,  I  suppose,  and  then  your  hair  is  becom- 
ing worn  perfectly  straight.  I'm  a  hideous  fright  with 
straight  hair,  but  then  everybody  else  on  board  is,  too. 
Do  pardon  me,  but  I  simply  can't  keep  my  eyes  off  that 
waist!  It's  Paris,  isn't  itt  Where  do  you  go? — ^you 
don't  mind  telling?" 

Mrs.  Breeze  found  a  considerable  gathering  in  the  main 
cabin  when,  at  the  appointed  hour,  she  marched  up  to  the 
little  rostrum  arranged  at  the  end  in  front  of  the  piano. 
There  were  no  demonstrations — setting  aside  a  polite 
hush — at  her  appearance ;  the  company  was  not  very  seri- 
ous, but  neither  was  it  offensively  gay.  It  was  too  well- 
mannered  to  betray  feeling  of  any  kind.  Very  likely  an 
active  hostility  would  have  been  more  welcome  to  the 
suffragette  leader,  for  her  first  words  indicated  a  recogni- 
tion of  this  civil  and  patient  indifference  as  the  strongest 
of  defenses.  She  had  some  notes  in  her  hand,  but  not 
for  immediate  reference,  it  would  seem,  for  she  laid  them 
on  the  table  without  a  glance ;  indeed  the  sheets  of  fools- 
cap bore  only  columns  of  figures,  inlaid  with  brief  para- 
graphs of  explanation. 

"My  friends,"  said  Mrs.  Breeze,  standing  before  them 
with  her  singularly  straight  gaze,  that  yet  had  the  effect 
of  looking  everybody  in  every  part  of  the  room  full  in  the 
face;  "I  don't  suppose  that  anyone  of  you  cares  very 
much  about  the  question  of  women's  right  to  vote,  either 
for  or  against;  if  you're  amused  by  the  discussion  or 
bored  by  it,  that's  about  the  extent  of  your  interest.  Well, 
then,  I'm  not  going  to  talk  to  you  about  Votes  for  Women 
— ^not  all  the  time,  that  is.  I'm  going  to  talk  just  as  much 
about  Votes  for  Everybody.    I  think  that  you  will  listen 
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to  me  without  prejudice;  but  it  may  be  necessary  for  me 
to  correct  some  errors  into  which  you  can  hardly  have 
helped  falling,  concerning  myself  and  other  suffragettes 
personally. 

'^To  begin  with,  a  very  great  number  of  us  do  not  at 
all  approve  of  the  outrages  committed  in  the  name  of  our 
Cause,  and  defended  by  the  argument  that  men  too  have 
been  obliged  to  fight  for  their  rights  and  have  got  them 
sometimes  only  by  violence.  We  condemn  that  sort  of 
talk  and  that  sort  of  procedure  as  imreservedly  as  do  all 
sane,  sensible  and  decent  people.  We  realize  that  its 
worst  enemies  could  not  do  the  Cause  more  harm  than 
these  misguided  partisans;  and  when  they  offer  in  jus- 
tification of  their  noisy,  childish  mischief^  their  wanton 
destruction  of  property,  their  fishwife  assaults  on  public 
officials  and  even  on  inoffensive  private  persons  the  argu- 
ment that  men  have  done  the  same  for  the  same  end,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  utterly  vicious  and  utterly 
silly.  You  do  not  strengthen  your  side  of  the  dispute 
by  telling  your  opponent,  "You're  another!"  Nor,  for 
that  matter,  have  just  men  ever  countenanced  violence 
between  nations  or  individuals.  One  of  your  greatest 
Americans  once  said:  'There  never  was  such  a  thing  as 
a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace,'  and  we  have  lived  to  believe 
with  him,  as  peace  tribunals  and  peace  prizes  bear  witness, 
however  inconsistently  men  sometimes  behave.  The  speo^ 
tacle  of  the  militant  suffragette  clamoring  for  equal  rights 
with  men  on  the  groimd — among  other  grounds — ^that 
women's  angelic  influence  will  reform  the  naturally  blood- 
thirsty habits  of  men  and  establish  peace  on  earth  for- 
ever, and  then  going  to  work  to  bum  down  houses  and 
club  defenseless  people  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  those  of  us 
who  are  not  militant,  equally  abhorrent  and  ridicu- 
lous  '' 

Here  the  speech  was  interrupted  by  some  mild  applause 
and  laughter  here  and  there,  which  Mrs.  Breeze  received 
without  any  sign  of  gratification — quite  the  contrary  1 
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"Please  don't  interrupt  I"  she  said,  not  too  patiently, 
raising  her  hand.  Obviously  uncalculated,  nothing  oould 
have  more  impressed  her  audience.  She  had  no  tricks  to 
win  their  favor;  she  had  only  her  honesty  and  her  fear- 
lessness. 

"No,  I  don't  believe  in  trying  to  get  the  vote  by  fight- 
ing," she  went  on ;  "and,  furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  that 
when  we  do  get  the  vote,  the  millennium  vnll  come.  I  don't 
believe  the  women  are  so  much  better  than  the  men,  so 
much  wiser  and  higher  and  purer.  I  don't  believe  they  are 
one  bit  superior  to  the  men  in  any  way.  I  think  we're  all 
alike. 

**  'FoT  good  we  are,  and  bad,  and  like  to  coins. 
Some  true,  some  light,  but  all  of  us 
Stamped  with  the  image  of  the  King.' 

"I  do  believe  most  fervently  that  we  are  all  equal  men- 
tally and  spiritually,  and  I  don't  see  that  sex  need  enter 
into  the  question  at  all.  That's  what  I  mean  by  Votes  for 
Everybody.  In  the  long  run,  what  is  it  that  men  vote  for, 
and  not  only  vote  for,  but  labor  for,  struggle  for,  give  up 
their  lives  for?  Why,  surely  not  for  themselves.  Not 
wholly  for  themselves.  There  is  no  man  but  feels,  how- 
ever dully,  no  man  but  has  the  vision,  however  obscurely, 
that  he  is  the  heir  of  all  the  generations  behind  him,  and 
that  it  is  eminently  his  business  to  amplify  and  improve 
the  estate.  He  must  hew  new  paths ;  he  must  hand  on  the 
torch.  Of  what  use  is  he  in  this  world  if  he  cannot  make 
it  a  better  world  for  his  son  ?  I  tell  you  this  feeling  is  at 
the  bottom  of  every  man's  heart,  it's  the  root  and  main- 
spring of  his  every  act.  To  share  that  feeling  and  that 
sublime  responsibility  is  all  that  women  ask.  We  want  the 
wider  freedom,  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  our  children. 
Even  were  we  so  mean-spirited  as  to  be  looking  for  nothing 
but  our  immediate  profit,  we  should  be  disappointed.  For 
our  age,  our  generation  cannot  achieve  any  improvement. 
But  at  least  let  us  begin !    At  least  give  us  our  chance  !'* 
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Mrs.  Breeze  paused^  and  began  to  select  papers  from 
the  pile  on  the  table;  and  after  a  second  there  were  one 
or  two  hand-clappingS;  at  which  she  glanced  up  with  a 
slight  f rown^  before  which  everybody  sat  rebuked  and  em- 
barrassed. 

^^It  must  be  very  warm  speaking,  when  one  uses  so 
much  force/'  whispered  Mrs.  Baxter;  ^'she's  so  red.  I 
must  say  I  never  thought  of  it  that  way — ^about  the  chil- 
dren, you  know.  And  as  for  the  men — ^well,  if  Mr.  Baxter 
ever  has  bothered  his  head  about  Genevieve  to  that  extent, 
why,  it's  news  to  me,  that's  all  1" 

Jennie  did  not  answer,  did  not  even  hear.  She  sat  erect 
and  motionless  with  glowing  eyes  intent  on  the  speaker. 

"I  have  here  some  figures ^"  Mrs.  Breeze  began 

again ;  and  with  a  rustle  the  company  readjusted  itself  to 
listen.  Baxter,  who  had  cannily  chosen  a  seat  near  the 
door,  got  up  unobtrusively  and  slipped  outside.  A  mo- 
ment later  he  was  joined  by  the  attache.  They  leaned  to- 
gether on  the  rail. 

^'I  don't  care  for  the  statistics,"  said  the  younger  man 
after  a  while. 

"Same  here." 

There  was  a  further  silence. 

"She  makes  a  pretty  good  talk,"  one  of  them  said  at 
length. 

"She's  dead  in  earnest,  and  a  mighty  good  woman,"  as- 
sented the  other  warmly.    "Got  a  matdi  t" 

"Those  views  about  men,  or  I  suppose  she  means  man, 
the  race  in  general,  are  rather  exalted,"  Baxter  proffered, 
as  the  result  of  another  interval  of  mute  leaning  and  smok- 
ing. "But  after  all" — ^he  moved  and  smiled  bashfully  un- 
der his  companion's  eye — "after  all,  you  know,  there's 
something  in  it  That  talk  about  working  for  the  coming 
generation,  and — and  all  that  We  aren't  any  of  us  out 
just  for  ourselves,  when  you  get  down  to  rode  bottom — 
we  can't  be,  and  get  anywhere.  I  guess  all  progress  has 
to  be  more  or  less  unselfish.    You've  got  to  look  out  for  the 
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people  that  come  after  you  whether  you  want  to  or  not 
It's — it's  good  business!"  he  finished^  laughing  con- 
strainedly. 

"Well,  I'm  not  a  married  man  with  children,  so  I'm  not 
qualified  to  say.  You  can't  prove  it  by  me !"  said  the  other 
lightly.  "Still  I  can  see  how  you'd  be  strong  for  ^passing 
on  the  torch,'  and  if  votes  for  women  have  anything  to  do 
with  it — which  remains  to  be  seen — why,  let  'em  vote,  by 
all  means !  Let  Claribel  vote  anyway !  She's  the  only  one 
of  them  I  ever  heard  of  that  didn't  slam  the  men.  It's 
refreshing!  Did  you  notice  how  deeply  interested  the 
beauty  was?  Mrs.  Gushing,  you  know.  Didn't  you  no- 
tice?   Mrs.  Breeze  has  made  one  convert,  anyhow/' 

The  suffragette  champion  kept  her  promise  and  con- 
cluded her  speech  punctually  to  the  minute,  a  fact  which 
elicited  warmer  approval  than  anything  she  had  said ;  but, 
not  being  gifted  with  a  sense  of  humor — ^what  sincere  re- 
former ever  was  ? — she  was  quite  unconscious  of  it.  She 
was  strictly  a  one-idea'd  person,  and  whatever  the  result, 
got  a  satisfaction  simply  out  of  having  done  what  she  con- 
sidered her  duty.  People  went  up  to  her  with  timid  or 
stereotyped  compliments  to  which  she  listened  without  the 
slightest  pretense  of  interest,  let  alone  complacency.  Only 
when  little  Mrs.  Baxter  came  eagerly  and  flutteringly,  the 
older  woman's  face  lighted  with  a  kind  smile. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  said,  breaking  in  upon  the  other's 
felicitations,  but  not  ungently.  "Yes,  I  understand. 
Thank  you.  You're  very  good — ^very  nice.  I'm  glad  to 
interest  anybody,  no  matter  who.  It's  worth  while  to  in- 
terest anybody."  Her  manner  scarcely  differed  from  that 
she  would  have  employed  with  little  Genevieve.  Then  she 
drew  her  brows  together,  consulting  her  memory  for  an 
instant.  "I  believe,  though,  you're  the  woman  that  told 
me  you  were  in  favor  of  the  movement  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed!  But  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  come  out 
against  militancy  that  way.  I  thought  maybe  force  mi^t 
be  necessary,  it's  been  advocated  by  so  many — ^very  wdl- 
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known  people,  too.  I  never  did  quite  like  the  idea,  and 
Mr.  Baxter  is  very  down  on  it " 

"So  is  everybody  with  any  common  sense,"  said  Mrs. 
Breeze,  shortly.    "Mr.  Baxter  is  your  husband  ?" 

"Yes.  I'd  so  much  like  to  present  him  to  you,  but  he's 
gone  off  somewhere.  He  doesn't  believe  in  it,  you  know, 
but  he  was  here  this  evening  and  deeply  interested  in 
everything  you  said,"  Mrs.  Baxter  made  haste  to  assure 
her.  "I  think  he'll  come  around  to  it  in  time,  but  anyhow 
he  always  lets  me  do  everything  I  want  to — ^he's  not  a  bit 
nasty  and  tyrannical  like  some  women's  husbands — so  that 
his  opposition  won't  ever  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  my  being 
useful,  you  know,  Mrs.  Breeze.  And  of  course  he  knows 
I'm  always  reasonable  about  everything.  I  think  if  we 
could  influence  all  the  women  to  go  at  this  thing  in  a 
reasonahle  and  husinesa-like  way  we  would  impress  the 
men  a  good  deal  more,  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"That's  what  I've  been  trying  to  say,"  said  the  other 
with  weary  patience.  She  had  gathered  up  her  papers, 
and  was  endeavoring  to  pass  when  Mrs.  Baxter  again  in- 
tercepted her. 

"The  trouble  is — ^that  is,  my  trouble  is  that  I  don't 
know  how  to  carry  on  the  work,"  she  explained  earnestly. 
"It's  always  been  that  way  with  me,  I  never  know  how  to 
be  of  use — in  a  large  way,  I  mean,  of  course  I  can  manage 
my  house  and  all  diat.  But  all  the  other  things  I've  ever 
tried,  charities  and  the  Flower  Mission  and  Shut-ins,  and 
all  those  people,  I  never  have  been  any  good  at.  I  want  to 
so  much,  and  I  always  feel  as  if  I  were  such  a  failure.  I 
— I'm  so  embarrassed  to  go  into  people's  houses  and  ask 
questions,  or  tell  them  what  to  do,  you  know.  I  always 
have  a  feeling  that  it's  none  of  my  business.  And  about 
the  suffrage  work — ^why,  I  know  I  never  could  make  a 
speech  the  way  you  did  this  evening — ^why,  I'd  go  through 
the  floor !  It  doesn't  seem  the  proper  place  for  a  woman, 
making  herself  so  public  that  way.  That  is — ^it — it" — 
she  caught  herself,  stammering  and  turning  crimson — "I 
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mean  I  haven't  the  brains  to  do  anything  of  that  aort^  it 
wouldn't  be  the  proper  place  for  me.  But  I'd  love  to  have 
jou  suggest  something  that  I  could  do,  something  Pm  fit- 
ted for ?"    She  raised  her  pretty,  appealing  face  to 

the  other's.  She  was  absurd  and  touching  and  irritating. 
But  Mrs.  Breeze  now  gave  her  serious  and  kind  attentioo. 

^'I'd  be  glad  to  advise  you,"  she  said  gravely;  'Imt  I 
don't  know  you  well  enough.  I  can't  tell  what  you  may  be 
capable  of  doing,  or  what  you  might  discover  a  taate  for.  I 
think  that  perhaps  what  you  need  most  is  a  little  more 
study  of  conditions  among  women  in  your  own  country, 
or  just  your  own  State.  I  mean  ordinary,  average  ocmdi- 
tions,  not  exceptional  cases.  Find  out  what's  wrong;  if 
anything  is  wrong.  Inform  yourself  first  of  alL,  Women 
of  your  class  could  be  inmiensely  useful,  as  you  call  it, 
widbiout  any  external  activities  whatever,  if  they'd  onlj 
take  the  time  to  learn  something,  and  do  their  own  think- 
ing." 

^'Well;  I  suppose  I  could  get  books  out  of  the  Public  li- 
brary?" murmured  Mrs.  Baxter  without  much  enthusi- 
asm. There  is  nothing  dramatic  about  the  process  of  in- 
forming oneself;  and  she  found  that  she  disliked  to  be 
referred  to  as  a  '^woman"  of  a  ^^class."  It  didn't  aoond 
nice,  somehow,  she  inwardly  decided. 

^*I  don't  know.  You'll  have  to  go  at  it  by  yourself^" 
said  Mrs.  Breeze,  turning  from  her  with  the  air  of  dis- 
missal. Her  eyes  encountered  Jennie's,  and  she  halted 
suddenly.    '^Did  you  want  to  speak  to  me  ?" 

^^I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  me  more  about  it — about 
the  children,"  Jennie  said  with  a  shy  eagerness. 

^'About  the  childen?"  echoed  Mrs.  Breeze,  in  a  per 
plexed  disappointment  that  was  still  not  altogether  hope- 
less. ^^Understand  me,  this  is  not  a  charity — it's  not  a 
charitable  enterprise,"  she  said  sternly ;  ''it's  a  movemenL 
It's  a  step  in  the  upward  evolution  of  the  race  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  we  are  consciaudy 
trying  to  taka    It  doesn't  mean  that  a  few  of  us  who  hi^ 
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pen  to  be  strong  and  good-natured  are  going  to  get  to- 
gether and  try  to  help  the  weak  and  unfortunate.  It's  a 
much  bigger  tiling  than  that." 

^'I  didn't  think  anything  could  be  bigger  than  that," 
said  Jennie  with  simplicity.  ^'But  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
more  about  it  anyway." 

Mrs.  Breeze  looked  her  over  narrowly,  and  seemed  to 
make  some  decision.  '^You  come  with  me/'  she  said  au- 
thoritatively, and  the  other  passengers  saw  her  bearing 
Mrs.  Cushing  off  to  her  room,  with  much  speculation. 
They  were  together  almost  constantly  during  l&e  remain- 
ing days  of  t£e  voyage. 

The  Vollendam  reached  her  North  Eiver  dock  a  day 
in  early  June  familiarly  hot,  with  a  sparse  attendance  of 
welcoming  relatives,  friends,  reporters,  express  agents  and 
idlers  on  the  pier.  Jennie  might  have  felt  lonesome  in  the 
midst  of  the  salutations  and  good-byes,  if  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  expecting  either ;  but  it  was  seldom  that  her 
comings  and  goings  had  attracted  much  notice,  or  inter- 
ested anybody.  She  saw  her  baggage  off  the  ship,  and 
found  time,  while  waiting  for  the  customs'  officers  to  get 
around  to  it,  to  help  the  old  Waukesha  couple  with  theirs 
and  even  to  summon  a  cab  and  set  them  safely  on  their 
way,  accepting  their  homespun  words  of  thanks  and  good 
wishes  with  her  usual  composed  amiability.  Returning 
from  this  expedition,  she  came  upon  Mrs.  Baxter  in  a 
state  of  hysterical  calm  seated  on  one  tnmk  with  half  a 
dozen  others  piled  up  about  her,  over  which  she  was  keep- 
ing helpless  watch  like  a  hen  with  an  unmanageable 
brood. 

"Please  don't  touch  that/  All  these  things  are  mine, 
and  I'm  not  ready  to  move  any  of  them  yet — can't  you 
understand  ?"  she  tragically  warned  the  baggage  men  off 
one  after  another.  ''Pfoewc— didn't  you  hear  me  f  I  said 
— oh,  you  just  want  to  move  it  out  of  the  way!  Well, 
that's  all  right — ^no  I  No  !  Don't  put  it  way  over  there  1 
It'll  get  lost,  if  you  separate  it  that  way«    I  want  them  all 
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right    here    in    one    place — oh,    isn't    this    unspeakable, 
though  ?"  she  appealed  to  Jennie. 

"Where  is  Genevieve?"  inquired  the  latter. 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  She  went  with  her  father 
to  look  for  my  hat  trunk.  It's  disappeared,  and  I  suppose 
it's  on  the  way  to  Timbuctoo  now  with  somebody  else's 
things — they  seem  to  have  so  little  sense,"  said  Mrs.  Bax- 
ter fatalistically.  "Mrs.  Breeze  has  got  through  already, 
and  we  had  our  things  all  ready  long  before  she  did.  They 
haven't  a  particle  of  system.  Still,  there  was  somebody 
here  to  meet  her — somebody  with  some  kind  of  a  puU,  I 
expect.  There,  that  lady  with  her  now — that  one  in  that 
lovely  white  linen  suit.  She  came  in  an  automobile.  It 
must  be  one  of  the  New  York  suffragette  leaders,  don't 
you  believe?  Oh,  Mrs.  Breeze,  are  you  going?  You're 
lucky  1"  Here,  Mrs.  Baxter,  even  in  the  depths  of  her 
anxiety,  illuminated  her  face  graciously  and  bowed  in  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Breeze  and  the  white  linen  suit,  which 
latter  was,  in  fact,  very  elegant  and  elegantly  carried  by 
a  tall,  handsome,  imperious-looking  lady.  The  votes-for- 
women  champion  came  over  to  Jennie. 

"I  want  you  to  meet  Mrs.  Van  Vechten,"  she  said, 
abrupt  and  decided. 

Mrs.  Baxter  watched  the  introduction  from  afar,  a  little 
enviously.  Mrs.  Breeze  made  no  motion  to  introduce  her 
to  the  New  York  woman  whom  everybody  in  the  country 
knew  by  name;  it  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Breeze  had  not 
had  much  social  experience,  for  all  she  was  such  a  wonder- 
ful person.  She  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  that  Mrs. 
Gushing,  though  a  very  striking-looking  woman,  was  prob- 
ably Nobody,  whereas  Mrs.  Baxter  was  Somebody;  that 
made  no  more  impression  on  her  than  Mrs.  Van  Vechten^s 
name  and  fame  in  society.  These  things  were  of  impor- 
tance to  the  Cause,  yet  the  Englishwoman  passed  them 
over,  with  an  extraordinary  indifference.  Just  as  she  got 
to  this  point  in  her  meditations,  Mrs.  Baxter  started  and 
stiffened.      A   trim  young  gentleman   had   audaciously 
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walked  up^  and  was  addressing  her  with  diffident  oourage, 
rasing  his  hat. 

"I  beg  pardon.  The  Tlanet/  "  said  he  by  way  of  ex- 
plaining his  conduct.  "The  TDaily  Planet'  I  saw  you 
speak  to  one  of  those  ladies  just  now.  Would  you  mind 
telling  me  which  is  Mrs.  Breeze?  For  the  Tlanet/  you 
know  V 

"My  own  name  won't  appear,  though  i"  said  Mrs.  Bax- 
ter,  flattered. 

"Oh,  no,  certainly  not  That  is,  not  unless  you  wish  it," 
said  the  reporter,  who  may  have  been  older  and  wiser  than 

he  looked.     "The  tall,  fair  lady f     Oh,  thank  you. 

Yes,  yes,  I  see " 

The  next  issue  of  the  "Planet"  had  snapshots  of  all  of 
them,  accompanied  by  copious  paragraphs  of  information : 
"Mrs.  Caspar  Van  Yechten,  the  social  leader  and  advocate 
of  Women's  Suffrage,  welcoming  Mrs.  Claribel  Breeze" 
.  .  .  "Mrs.  Breeze  and  her  secretary,  Mrs.  Gushing"  .  .  . 
"Mrs.  (George  P.  Baxter  as  she  landed  from  the  Vollen- 
dam  after  a  tour  of  England  and  the  Continent  in  behalf 
of  Votes  for  Women"  .  .  .  The  last-named  complained  to 
her  friends  afterward  that  the  reporters  were  perfectly 
fearful.  "You  simply  can't  get  away  from  them.  One 
wouldn't  mind,  if  they  didn't  get  things  so  crooked  1" 

Not  everybody,  however,  is  so  afraid  of  publicity  or 
misrepresentation.  For  an  instance,  Mr.  Marenyi,  whose 
picture  as  he  disembarked  with  his  suite  appeared  on  this 
same  page,  treated  the  journalists  with  the  most  expansive 
affability.  In  his  delight  at  the  termination  of  the  voyage, 
at  being  in  this  country  again,  at  meeting  once  more  his 
dear  American  audiences  of  whom  he  had  such  charming 
memories,  he  was  so  voluble  in  his  broken  English  that  it 
would  have  been  strange  if  the  newspaper  men  had  not  got 
some  of  the  things  he  said  "crooked."  One  or  two  of  them 
noted  with  amusement — ^foreigners  and  in  particular,  these 
foreign  musicians  are  notoriously  amusing — ^how  in  the 
middle  of  his  vivacious  explanation  that  he  hated  the  sea 
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and  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  out  of  bed 
since  leaving  Rotterdam^  he  suddenly  caught  sight  of  Mrs. 
Cushing  and  broke  short  off  and  rushed  up  to  her  with  a 
volley  of  French  ejaculations.  She  was  (naturally) 
startled  and  answered  him  rather  distantly;  and  those 
within  hearing  who  pretended  to  some  conmiand  of  the 
language — ^when  it  was  spoken  not  quite  so  rapidly — ^re- 
ported that  there  was  some  mention  of  Buda-Pesth, 
Vienna  and  other  places  where  they  seemed  to  have  met, 
and  that-Marenyi  was  asking  after  somebody — a  mutual 
friend.  This,  at  least,  is  what  Mrs.  Baxter  told  her  hus- 
band, who  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  violinist  kiss  Mrs. 
Cushing's  hand  in  his  absurd,  exaggerated  foreign  style 
of  f  arewelL 

^'I  think  it  looks  awfully  silly  for  a  man  to  do  that,'' 
said  the  lady.  ''And  it  bored  her  to  death,  too.  You 
could  see  that  by  her  stiff  manner  with  him." 

Her  husband  did  not  answer.  If  Mrs.  Gteorge  had  not 
been  so  tired  and  nervous  and  preoccupied,  if  she  had 
been  her  usual  alert  self,  she  would  have  noticed  the  queer 
new  expression  with  which  he  heard  her  and  looked  after 
Mrs.  Cushing's  back,  retreating  in  company  with  the  two 
suffragette  leaders. 


CHAPTER   in 

The  Women's  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Equal 
Suffrage,  in  the  person  of  its  presiding  officer,  Mrs.  Cas- 
par Van  Vechten,  met  Mrs.  Breeze  and  her  newly  enlisted 
secretary  on  the  pier  as  has  been  described,  and  carried 
both  of  them  off  to  the  Van  Vechten  residence  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  where  their  hostess  was  staying  this  late  in  the 
hot  weather  term,  she  explained,  solely  on  account  of  her 
interest  in  the  cause.  A  handful  of  other  courageous  and 
devoted  adherents  had  done  likewise,  and  one  or  two  more 
would  run  in  from  their  country  places  up  the  Hudson  or 
on  the  Sound  for  the  few  days  that  the  British  champion 
was  to  be  in  town.  Mrs.  Van  Vechten  had  arranged  for 
them  to  meet  at  luncheon  to-morrow,  hoping  Mrs.  Breeze 
would  be  rested  enough  by  that  time 

"Oh,  I'm  not  tired,  I'm  never  tired,"  the  guest  broke 
in;  "luncheons  are  all  very  well,  and  of  course  I'm  de- 
lighted to  meet  your  leading  women  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  I'm  here  to  work,  you  know,  Mrs.  Van  Vechten, 
I've  a  message  for  the  public,  I  have  to  reach  the  masses, 

not  a  few  of  your  friends  in  your  drawing-room " 

She  glanced  impatiently  about  tiie  apartment  where  they 
were  eating  to-day's  luncheon  at  that  moment.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  house  it  was  a  place  of  reserved  magnificence, 
inexpressive  of  anything  except  absolute  good  taste.  Al- 
ready it  irked  Mrs.  Breeze  to  find  herself  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere and  setting.  It  was  too  incongruous ;  it  did  not 
match  the  rugged  and  significant  life  of  a  reformer.  How 
could  any  voice  cry  effectually  in  this  velvety  wilderness  f 
"I  have  not  come  over  here  to  be  entertained,"  she  re- 
peated.    "Everybody  says  you  Americans  are  very  fond 

of  making  somebody  or  something  the  fashion ^" 

385 
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Mrs.  Van  Vechten  made  a  little  deprecatory  sound. 

"And  you  always  overwhelm  everybody  with  hospi- 
tality, I'm  told,"  the  other  went  on,  unheeding.  "That's 
very  nice,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  thought  ungracious,  but, 
as  I  say,  I'm  not  here  for  that.  My  time  is  very  short, 
only  a  month.  I've  been  given  to  understand  that  one  can 
get  about  to  all  your  big  cities  in  that  time,  not  stopping 
long,  perhaps  not  longer  than  a  day  or  night  or  a  few 
hours,  in  any  one  of  them.    Now  I'm  to  go  from  here  to 

Boston,  I  believe ?"    She  appealed  to  Jennie.     "You 

looked  over  that  itinerary  they  sent  me ?" 

"Yes,  Boston  on  the  seventeenth  to  address  the  Working 
Girls'  League,  then  Albany  at  the  Women's  Club,  then 
Buffalo,"  Jennie  said.  She  looked  to  their  hostess  for 
comprehension.  "Who  ever  fixed  it — the  trip,  I  mean — 
knew  exactly  how  to  do  it.  She  makes  a  long  loop  east 
and  west  as  far  as  Denver  and  won't  come  back 
to  the  same  place  twice.  That's  good  planning.  All  the 
cities  come  in  a  row  one  after  another  like  a  string  of 
beads." 

"Our  Bureau  of  Publicity  attends  to  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Van  Vechten.  She  smiled  and  added :  "I  say  'our  Bureau 
of  Publicity'  as  if  it  were  a  great  corps  of  clerks  and  so  on, 
but  in  fact  it's  only  one  man !  Of  course  he  consults  with 
the  committee,  but  they  only  have  to  give  him  a  general 
idea  about  dates  and  whatever  especial  arrangements  have 
to  be  made.  He's  wonderfully  efficient — rather  a  rough 
diamond,  indeed  a  very  rough  diamond  1  I  remember  his 
once  addressing  the  committee  as  *Girlsl'  *Well,  girls, 
what  do  you  think  about  this?'  People  sometimes  poke 
fun  at  us  for  employing  a  mun  in  any  capacity,  but  I  think 
the  joke  is  the  other  way  about.  You  know  this  country, 
Mrs.  Gushing  ?    You've  been  here  before  ?" 

"Oh,  I'm  an  American.    I  was  bom  here." 

The  other  raised  her  eyebrows.  "Really?  I  don't 
know  why  I'm  so  surprised,"  she  remarked,  moving  her 
hands  elegantly  among  the  chocolate  cups.    "I  suppose  I 
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was  taking  it  for  granted  that  you  were  English  because 
you  were  with  Mrs.  Breeze." 

"I'm  often  taken  for  an  Englishwoman." 
"Yes?  Perhaps  it's  your  coloring,"  suggested  Mrs. 
Van  Vechten ;  and  she  let  her  eyes  rest  on  the  other  a  mo- 
ment in  pleasantly  personal  scrutiny.  "You  know  what 
absurdly  set  notions  we  all  have  about  national  types. 
Everybody  from  the  south  must  be  dark — everybody  from 
the  north  must  be  fair!  Won't  you  have  more  sugar?" 
She  was  not  inquisitive  about  Mrs.  Breeze's  secretary-com- 
panion,  who  was,  after  all,  a  negligible  individual.  Mrs. 
Breeze  herself — so  their  hostess  admitted  inwardly  with 
some  humor — ^was  much  more  likely  to  arouse  conmient. 
She  surveyed  the  suffragette  leader's  square,  serious,  vis- 
ionary-eyed face,  her  unmanaged  hair,  her  obsolete  cos- 
tume of  black  silk  finished  off  by  a  jaded  feather  boa, 
with  thankful  relief  in  the  knowledge  that  our  newspaper 
artists  seldom  or  never  caricature  a  woman.  Mrs.  Breeze 
was  really  almost  too  typical,  too  faithful  to  the  stock 
figure  of  the  strong-minded  female.  Whatever  theories, 
advanced  or  reactionary,  you  uphold  nowadays,  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  you  do  not  have  to  look  queer  because  of 
them ;  looking  queer  is  altogether  too  common ! 

Perhaps  the  guests  at  the  next  day's  entertainment 
shared  some  of  Mrs.  Van  Vechten's  opinions.  These  la- 
dies, a  dozen  or  more  of  them,  were  themselves  most  beau- 
tifully and  appropriately  dressed,  and  had  charmingly 
sophisticated  manners.  To  behold  them  assembled  in 
the  lofty  dining-room,  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
could  be  going  to  talk  about  anything  except  clothes,  auto- 
mobiles, husbands,  and  their  varying  degrees  of  prowess 
and  success  at  the  game  of  auction  bridge;  and  possibly 
these  subjects  did  come  in  for  some  attention  in  spite  of 
the  grave  object  of  the  gathering.  They  offered  polite 
commonplaces  to  Mrs.  Breeze,  and  retired  murmuring  to 
one  another  that  she  was  very  typical,  wasn't  she?  Do 
you  think  it's  a  pose  with  her,  dressing  that  way? — Oh, 
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no,  my  dear,  not  at  all!  It's  just  English  middle-class 
style,  the  kind  you  see  hundreds  of.  They'd  perish  with- 
out their  feather  boas  even  with  the  thermometer  at 
ninety  1 — I  do  wonder  what  she  thinks  of  our  way  of  liv- 
ing. Did  you  ever  hear  about  Nellie  Morgan's  experience, 
lunching  at  Lambeth  Palace?  It  was  the  time  she  vrant 
over  for  Marjorie's  wedding,  you  know.  The  Arch- 
bishop's family  were  some  very  near  relations  of  Lady  de 
Boos.  They  had  meat  balls  and  stewed  fruit  I  Two  but^ 
lers  and  six  other  men  in  this  perfectly  gorgeous  dining^ 
room  with  a  superb  silver  service,  of  course — and  meat 
balls! — Has  Mrs.  Breeze  ever  been  on  a  hunger  strike? — 
Why,  I  don't  know.  I  think  she's  had  trouble  with  the 
authorities,  but  whether  she's  ever  been  in  jail  or  not,  I 
really  don't  know. — One  can't  very  well  ask,  because  it 
would  look  as  if  you  didn't  know  anything  about  her  I — 
Ask  the  secretary  then.    Did  you  catch  her  name  ? 

The  secretary  turned  out  to  be  rather  reserved  and  un- 
communicativa  Jennie  was  not  ill  at  ease,  for  she  had 
had  a  certain  acquaintance,  though  not  on  the  footing  of 
equality,  with  this  world;  but  to  meet  it  here  and  now 
vaguely  perplexed  and  disappointed  her.  She  had  some- 
how expected  more  Mrs.  Breezes  and  she  found  instead 
more  Mrs.  Baxters.  She  could  not  feel  in  them  the  cham- 
pion's flaming  earnestness,  her  solemn  sense  of  obligation. 
If  spending  money  generously  and  taking  part  in  pa- 
rades and  other  demonstrations  were  proofs  of  sincerity 
theirs  could  not  be  doubted ;  but  to  Jennie's  downright  and 
literal  mind  these  performances  were  singularly  imprac- 
tical and  improductive  of  results.  Indeed,  there  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  in  their  own  ranks,  as  further 
talk  developed. 

"No,  I  did  not  walk  in  the  procession,"  one  lady  ac- 
knowledged after  some  amiable  quizzing.  "I  can  believe 
heartily  in  votes  for  women  without  walking  in  a  proces- 
sion. It  went  off  very  well  and  was  really  a  very  impres- 
sive spectacle,  and  I'm  exceedingly  glad  of  it.    But  what 
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has  it  actually  accomplished?  Nobody  can  point  to  a 
thing.  For  that  matter,  what  has  any  parade  ever  accom- 
plished }  Do  you  suppose  any  Democrat  ever  changed  par- 
ties because  of  seeing  a  Bepublican  procession  V^ 

She  caught  Jennie's  eye  across  the  table  and  laughed; 
she  had  a  bright,  pleasant,  mobile  face  which  Jennie  liked. 
The  lady  next  to  her  began  talking. 

'^Oh,  we  all  know  that  processions  and  rallies  and  all 
that  are  only  to  make  a  show  of  strengdi  and  increasing 
popularity.  You  have  to  attract  people's  attention  by  any 
and  every  means.  To  my  mind,  the  most  discouraging 
thing  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  indifference  of  women 
of  the  working  class — ^the  largest  class  we  have,''  she  pro- 
claimed, fixing  her  eye  on  Jennie,  who  was  the  only  person 
listening  to  her.  In  fact,  Jennie  heard  her  neighbor  on 
the  other  side  ejaculate  under  her  breath:  ^^Oh,  there 
goes  Mrs.  Powers  again!"  with  anything  but  compli- 
mentary emphasis.  Mrs.  Powers  was  a  slight,  middle- 
aged  lady  in  an  exquisitely  chosen  summer  toilette  of 
lavender-hued  batiste,  with  a  hat  delicately  wreathed 
with  white  and  tender  purple  flowers  poised  at  exactly  the 
right  pitch  on  her  waved  iron-gray  hair.  An  antique 
pendant  of  amethysts  and  pearls  hung  at  her  throat,  and 
she  fingered  it  casually. 

^^It's  a  handicap  to  a  reform  movement  to  begin  at  the 
top.  All  the  successful  ones  have  invariably  worked  up 
from  the  bottom.  The  trouble  is  the  working  class  dis- 
trusts us,  Mrs.  Cushing.  They  don't  believe  that  we  look 
upon  them  as  sisters  in  our  one  great  common  cause." 
She  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  point  temporarily  in  favor 
of  a  very  delicious  souffle  with  mushrooms. 

Jennie  deliberated  before  answering.  ^^I  don't  think 
working  girls  distrust  people  like  you.  I  don't  think  they 
care  whether  you  feel  like  sisters  to  them  or  not,"  she  said 
then.  The  lady  who  would  not  walk  in  processions  broke 
off  talking  and  looked  at  her  quickly  and  closely.  ''I  don't 
think  they  care  anything  about  yon  except  to  notice  your 
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clothes/'  said  Jennia  ^'Girls  that  have  to  make  their  own 
living  are  pretty  busy.  If  they  don't  take  much  interest 
in  votes  for  women,  it's  because  they  know  voting  won't 
make  their  job  any  easier,  or  help  them  to  get  another. 
If  it  did  there  wouldn't  be  any  men  out  of  work." 

As  she  spoke  silence  had  spread  about  that  end  of  the 
table,  and  her  last  words  dropped  into  it  like  a  stone  into 
a  pool.  For  an  instant  everybody  seemed  at  a  loss ;  it  was 
as  if  they  had  been  actors  who  had  received  the  wrong  cue. 
The  lady  who  did  not  approve  of  processions — she  was  a 
Mrs.  Harper,  Jennie  presently  recollected — ^was  the  only 
one  of  them  all  to  keep  an  equal  coimtenance ;  one  might 
have  suspected  that  she  was  privately  amused. 

"Something  in  the  way  you  say  that  soimds  very  Amer- 
ican, Mrs.  Cushing,"  she  said.  "Am  I  mistaken,  or  didn't 
somebody  tell  me  Aat  you  were f" 

"Yes.    lam." 

"I  was  sure  of  it.  Your  point  of  view  is  so  practical," 
said  the  other.  She  glanced  around  the  company  in 
frankly  mischievous  challenge.  "I  confess  that  I'm  not 
in  sympathy  with  all  the  'uplift'  talk,  myself.  There's  a 
great  deal  of  it  going  the  rounds,  you  Imow.  The  voter 
in  my  household  calls  it  the  ^humanity  gag,'  and  says  it's 
being  very  much  overworked  these  days.  After  all,  I 
don't  need  to  look  upon  the  working  woman  as  my  sister, 
in  order  to  treat  her  with  kindness  and  decency.  I  fancy 
the  working  man  would  be  very  much  surprised  and  not 
too  pleased  to  hear  that  he  was  my  brother " 

"You've  always  been  one  of  the  lukewarm  ones, 
Eleanor.  You  never  did  take  any  really  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  the  lower  classes,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Powers,  fin- 
gering her  pendant ;  she  spoke  to  the  others  with  a  kind  of 
vexed  superiority.  "Eleanor  always  reminds  me  of  the 
young  French  princess,  who  thought  it  was  so  strange 
that  the  mob  should  be  starving  to  death  when  they  could 
buy  the  nicest  possible  little  cakes  for  a  sou !" 

"You  say  that  because  I  never  will  consent  to  sit  down 
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and  weep  with  you  over  the  woes  of  the  working  girl/*  re- 
torted Mrs.  Harper  good-naturedly  enough.  It  was  plain 
to  Jennie^  if  to  nobody  else,  that  she  was  getting  keen  en- 
joyment out  of  baiting  this  company.  "That's  lovely  and 
sweet  and  womanly,  of  course.  But,  as  Jimmie  says,  if  I 
feel  so  badly  about  them  that  I  want  to  weep,  I'd  better 
weep  like  a  dollar '' 

"I  beg  your  pardon  ?  What  was  that  you  said  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Breeze,  mystified.  When  Jinunie's  advice  was  trans- 
lated to  her,  she  laughed  heartily.  "That's  very  funny— 
and  sensible  too!  Sometimes  I  believe  funny  things  are 
always  sensible,"  she  remarked.  **Who  was  it  told  you 
thatr 

"My  husband,  Mr.  Harper,''  said  the  other  coloring  and 
dimpling  very  attractively.  "I'm  afraid  you'd  find  him 
perfectly  unintelligible.  He's  as  American  as — as  a  buck- 
wheat cake!  Eh?  Why,  he's  neither  for  nor  against. 
I've  heard  him  say,  though,  that  all  persons  of  intelligence 
and  education  ought  to  vote." 

Here  somebody  else,  a  little,  fair-haired  woman 
in  pearl-gray  and  wearing  some  curious  and  beautiful 
cameos  in  bracelets,  clasps  and  so  on,  suddenly  plunged 
into  the  conversation.  "The  men  have  at  last  got  to  the 
place  where  they  will  admit  that  women  are  their  equals 
in  mtellect  and  judgment,  but  when  it  comes  to  moral 
standards  J  they  call  a  halt!"  she  said  with  extraordinary 
ferocity.  "The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  great  mass  of  women 
themselves  are  still  sunken  in  the  same  bog  of  degrading 
prejudice!'*  All  at  once  she  fixed  a  fiercely  interrogating 
eye  on  Jennie;  all  her  fragile  features  quivered  with  the 
intensity  of  her  feeling.  "What  does  Mrs.  Breeze  think 
of  the  double  standard?  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  ask 
her  personally  ?" 

"The  double  standard?"  repeated  Jennie,  groping  for 
the  meaning  of  this  new  catchword.  All  the  other  women 
understood  it  apparently;  in  their  prompt  silence  there 
was  a  quality  of  alertness  and  relish  that  had  been  wholly 
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lacking  hitherto.  And  the  faces  they  turned  toward  her 
exhibited  more  gennine,  thoroughgoing  interest  than  at 
any  point  previously. 

^'Yes/*  said  the  other  lady,  nodding  firmly.  "I  believe 
in  the  single.  I  see  no  difference.  I  acknowledge  no  dif- 
ference. If  men,  why  not  women  ?  One  standard  for  both 
sexes  is  what  I  believe  in.  Where  does  Mrs.  Breeze 
stand  r 

"Miss  Montgomery  is  one  of  our  most  advanced " 

murmured  Mrs.  Powers  not  without  some  diffidence  in 
Jennie's  ear.  Something  in  her  expression  or  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  others,  rather  than  these  cryptic  utter- 
ances, enlightened  Jennie. 

"I — I  don't  know "  she  stammered.    "She's  never 

said — ^we've  never  talked ^" 

''Ohr  ejaculated  Miss  Montgomery  in  disappointment. 

"You'll  never  get  the  men  to  agree  to  that**  Mrs.  Har- 
per said  with  conviction. 

"We  live  in  a  world  of  laws  made  by  men  when  they 
didn't  consider  that  women  had  any  souls.  They've  al- 
ways known  that  we  had  bodies,  thought"  said  the  ad- 
vanced  spinster,  savagely  epigrammatic 

The  talk  went  on  with  everybody  taking  part  in  it  en- 
thusiastically now.  It  was  amazing  the  scope  and  accuracy 
of  the  information  displayed.  Views  and  anecdotes  about 
the  mo8t*ancient  of  trades,  the  most  ancient  of  instincts 
were  handed  around  with  a  freedom  sometimes  bashful, 
sometimes  swaggering,  but  always  sure  of  a  hearing. 
Every  one  of  these  ladies  knew  the  underworld,  its  habits, 
its  practices,  its  ways  of  thought,  in  the  familiar  phrase 
like  her  own  pocket  I  Had  they  not  all  read  about  it  in 
books,  doctors'  books,  clergymen's  books,  social  reformera' 
books  ?  Had  they  not  seen  it  portrayed  on  the  stage,  dis- 
cussed it  in  their  clubs,  considered  it  exhaustively  among 
themselves  ?  Jennie  Cushing  sat  among  them,  silent,  lis- 
tening in  an  indescribable  state  of  mind.  A  kind  of  pity,  a 
kind  of  contempt,  a  kind  of  distressed  amusement,  divided 
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her,  and,  but  for  her  everlasting  caution,  she  mi^t  have 
betrayed  what  she  felt,  what  she  knew,  alast  'Things 
like  that  don't  happen/'  she  thought  in  impatient  sad- 
ness, at  some  of  the  stories  related  and  believed.  ^^I  was 
thirteen  years  old.  I  guess  I  ought  to  know  1"  She  was 
so  ignorant  of  the  shibboleth,  however,  that  the  phrase 
"white  slavery"  had  to  be  explained  to  her — ^to  the  naive 
wonder  and  concern  of  all  the  rest. 

"You  mean  they  keep  them  so  that  they  can't  get  away  !" 
she  asked,  and,  being  assured  that  such  was  the  horrifying 
fact,  shook  her  head.  ^There  wouldn't  be  any  money 
in  it  for  the  person  that  kept  the  place — ^there  wouldn't 
be  any  money  in  it  for  anybody,  if  the  girls  were  kept 
prisoners  the  way  you  say,"  she  observed,  unemotionally. 
"They've  got  to  go  out  on  the  street  and  solicit^  you  know. 
Some  places,  of  course,  they  can  talk  from  the  windows. 
And  of  course  they're  sure  of  some  men  coming  anyhow. 
But  the  girls  make  the  most  fixing  themselves  up  and  going 
out  after  it  And  you  can  make  more  off  of  their  board 
— ^they've  got  to  pay  big  board  generally — ^because  they 
aren't  there  always.  The  men  always  treat  them  at  the 
saloon  or  wherever  they  meet.  There  wouldn't  be  any 
money  in  keeping  them  prisoners." 

Miss  Montgomery  heard  her  with  incredulous  delist 
"You  must  have  done  a  great  deal  of  slum-work,  Mrs. 
Cushing,"  she  breathed  devoutly.  "Do  tell  me  about  it 
— about  the — ^the  houses,  you  know.  It's  so  interesting! 
Did  you  ever  see  anything?  You  must  have  had  some 
experiences." 

"None  that  I'd  want  to  talk  about,"  said  Jennie.  She 
intended  no  rebuke;  she  was  answering  honestly  out  of 
her  honest  distaste,  her  honest  regret.  But  the  other  red- 
dened under  her  direct  eyes. 

"Of  course  I  didn't  mean ^"  she  began  sharply,  then 

sprang  to  a  safer  subject.  ^'What  do  you  yourself  think 
about  the  single  standard?  If  men,  why  not  women? 
Isn't  it  unfair  to  condone  in  one  what  we  so  severely 
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condemn  in  the  other?  I  fancied  you  were  a  little  ahj 
about  saying.  I  can  feel  for  you  there!  Anybody  who 
has  the  least  originality  or  breadth  of  view  is  sure  to  be 
cruelly  misunderstood.  I  have  had  to  go  through  that 
myself.    What  is  your  belief  ?" 

"I  don^t  know — I've  never  thought  about  it,"  Jennie 
said  with  effort  ^^As  long  as  people  don't  harm  anybody 
else,  it  seems  to  me  they've  a  right  to  do  as  they  choose; 
I've  always  believed  so,  that  is.  Maybe  I'm  wrong.  I 
don't  know."  She  paused,  looking  down  at  the  other,  and 
added  with  her  defeating  straightforwardness;  "I  don't 
see  what  your  single  standard  has  to  do  with  votes  for 
women." 

The  luncheon  had  reached  its  final  stages  by  this  time, 
and  they  had  moved  to  an  enchanting  little  snuggery,  all 
Chinese  lacquer  and  flowered  black  chintz,  on  the  floor 
above.  There  was  a  window-seat  whence  one  could  look 
out  over  the  intricate  iron-work  of  a  balcony  and  between 
its  marble  vases  alternated  with  tubs  of  dwarf  cedars, 
down  into  the  street  below.  Mrs.  Jimmie  Harper  strolled 
over  to  it  with  her  coffee  and  cigarette  (yawning  com- 
fortably the  instant  her  back  was  turned  to  the  company) 
and  presently  reported :  "Your  dear  friend  Mr.  Henry  has 
arrived,  Margaret.    I  just  saw  him  getting  out  of  a  taxi." 

Mrs.  Van  Vechten  gave  an  exclamation.  "Mr.  Henry  ? 
Oh,  I  remember  now.  He  telephoned  this  morning  and 
said  something  about  coming  up  to  see  about  Mrs.  Breeze's 
itinerary." 

"He  didn't  say  itinerary,  did  he?  I  can't  imagine  his 
using  such  a  word.    He'd  think  it  'high-browed.' " 

"My  dear,  I  don't  know  what  he  said — I  wasn't  out  of 
bed  when  tiiej  brought  the  message.  He's  always  so 
early  and  business-like.  Mr.  Henry  is  our  'Bureau,'  Mrs. 
Breeze — ^you  remember  I  was  telling  you  about  him.  No, 
don't  bring  him  up  here,  Johnson.  Tell  him  we'll  be 
down  in  a  moment  He  can  wait  anywhere,  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference." 
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^^Margaret's  the  only  person  I  know  that  can  do  things 
like  that,  and  get  away  with  it — as  I've  no  doubt  Mr. 
Henry  would  say,"  Mrs.  Harper  said,  lazily  shrewd.  "The 
man  knows  perfectly  well  that  she  wouldn't  have  him  in 
the  house  a  minute  i£  she  could  help  it — and  yet  he  stands 
herl" 

.  "He  probably  wants  to  see  you/^  said  the  lady  of  the 
house,  ignoring  this  comment,  and  speaking  to  Jennie. 
"There  may  be  some  change  of  plan  necessary,  and  you'll 
have  to  settle  it  with  him."  She  rose,  apologizing  to  the 
rest.  "I'll  have  to  take  Mrs.  Breeze  away  a  minute.  She 
has  to  meet  him,  you  know." 

"It's  a  pity  the  first  American  man  she  meets  hap- 
pens to  be  so  impossible/*  somebody  remarked  as  they 
left  the  room;  and  Miss  Montgomery  retorted  that  she 
thought  Mr.  Henry  was  delicious — "Vulgar,  of  course, 
he's  just  a  common  man,  but  there's  something  very  origi- 
nal and  breezy  about  the  things  he  says.  His  slang  is 
the  most  entertaining  thing  I  ever  heard.  Mrs.  Breeze 
is  going  to  have  a  treat!" 

"Mr.  Henry's  going  to  have  a  treats*  said  Mrs.  Har- 
per irreverently.  "What  a  very  stunning  looking  person 
the  secretary  lady  is!" 

Mr.  Henry  had  been  taken  into  a  cramped  cell  opening 
from  the  hall,  dedicated,  if  the  truth  were  known,  to 
tradesmen  and  parcels,  and  other  concerns  of  no  impor- 
tance; and  there  he  was  standing  when  the  ladies  trailed 
in,  negligently  posed,  quite  at  his  ease,  whistling  under 
his  breath.  He  greeted  them  with  jocose  informality, 
shaking  Mrs.  Van  Vechten's  unresponsive  hand,  loudly 
asserting  to  Mrs.  Breeze  that  he  was  glad  to  see  her  in 
little  old  New  York,  and  that  he  hoped  Madame  Presi- 
dent here  was  treating  her  right;  and  saying  nothing  at 
all  to  Mrs.  Breeze's  secretary  except  to  repeat  her  name 
with  a  questioning  inflection.  But  he  gave  her  a  pro- 
longed stare,  as  did  many  men,  for  that  matter. 

Jennie  recognized  him.    He  was  slightly  older,  slightly 
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stouter,  slightly  changed  in  manner,  but  she  recognized 
him.  She  could  not  tell  whether  he  recognized  her  or  not. 
He  was  indeed  very  brisk  and  business-like,  as  Mrs.  Van 
Vechten  had  described  him;  already,  before  that  lady 
invited  him  to  sit  down,  he  had  taken  a  chair,  and  got 
some  letters  and  railway  folders  out  of  his  pockets,  and 
was  utilizing  the  crown  of  his  straw  hat  as  a  desk,  ges- 
ticulating at  intervals  with  his  pencil. 

"You've  got  to  get  around  quick,  of  course  I  know 
that,  but  come  to  think  about  it  this  morning,  I 
see  the  way  I've  got  it  doped  out  you'd  be  keeping  the 
moving-picture  machines  on  the  jump  to  best  you.  Now 
I've  got  another  idea "  Jennie  heard  him  explain- 
ing. She  heard  Mrs.  Van  Vechten  suavely  directing  his 
attention  to  herself  as  the  proper  person  to  be  informed ; 
she  saw  the  two  ladies  leave  the  room ;  and  she  and  Henry 
faced  each  other  alone. 

He  looked  her  up  and  down  with  a  grin;  then  stuck 
his  pencil  back  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  threw  the  hat 
and  papers  on  the  table,  and  cocked  his  thumb  toward 
the  backs  of  the  two  suffragettes,  as  they  mounted  the 
stair. 

"Great  graft !"  he  said  sententiously.  And  then,  draw- 
ing nearer:  "Well,  well,  well!  How's  things  at  that 
dear  Proctor's?  Been  bracing  anybody  for  three  hun- 
dred dollars  lately?" 
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CHAPTEE   IV 

Jennie  did  not  answer — could  not,  in  fact;  but  her 
silence  nowise  disconcerted  Mr.  Harrish. 

'^Surprised  ?"  he  queried,  and  eyed  her  again,  rubbing 
his  chin.  "Why,  you  recollected  me  right  off,  now  didn't 
you?"  he  challenged  confidently. 

She  nodded,  still  dumb;  it  never  entered  her  head  to 
deny  the  acquaintance. 

Harrish  chuckled,  his  glance  cataloguing  her  with 
mingled  admiration,  amusement,  wariness  and  shrewd 
conjecture.  "Sa-ay !"  he  drawled  ironically,  "You  should 
worry  about  me  forgetting  youT 

In  rehearsing  the  scene  afterward,  Jennie  realized 
with  painful  irony  that  the  first  shaped  and  intelligible 
act  of  her  mind  had  been  to  wonder  how  the  women  up- 
stairs, how  anybody  with  a  vestige  of  common-sense  or 
even  the  narrowest  experience  of  the  world,  could  be  im- 
posed on  by  this  coon-eyed  sharper,  or  persuaded  into 
trusting  him  for  one  instant.  At  nineteen  years  old, 
she  had  known  better;  and  if  he  looked  his  character 
then,  he  looked  it  ten  times  over  now.  She  was  won- 
dering again  at  the  incautious  assurance  of  his  manner 
with  her,  when  in  a  sudden  hateful  illumination  she  per- 
ceived that  she  had  compounded  with  him.  Merely  by 
keeping  silence  she  compounded  with  him.  Already  it 
was  an  alliance.  Every  word  and  glance  that  passed 
between  them  strengthened  it;  every  minute  forged  an- 
other link. 

"What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  she  said  helplessly.    Never 

before  in  her  life  had  she  felt  herself  helpless;  but  for 

once  the  situation  confounded  her. 

It  was  apparent  that  from  Harrish's  standpoint,  on 
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the  contrary,  nothing  could  have  been  simpler.  '*What 
am  /  doing  here?"  he  echoed  with  meaning  emphasis. 
He  guarded  his  chuckle,  glancing  searchingly  about  the 
room,  and  went  over  to  the  door  and  set  it  wide  open, 
packing  the  folds  of  the  portiere  together  at  one  aide  so 
as  to  clear  a  view  into  the  hall. 

"Don't  want  'em  springing  any  dictagraph  business 
around  here,"  he  remarked  humorously,  but  in  a  careful 
imdertone ;  and,  for  a  further  precaution,  turned  the  two 
chairs  to  face  the  door,  placing  his  own  in  a  position  to 
clap  his  hand  upon  his  booklets  and  notes  at  the  shortest 
notice.  "Here,  sit  downl  Might  as  well  have  a  little 
talk  as  long  as  we've  got  the  chance,"  he  suggested.  The 
obvious  sincerity  of  his  free-and-easy  friendliness  made 
it  all  the  more  abhorrent  to  Jennie.  If  he  had  tried 
to  threaten,  to  bully  or  cajole,  she  would  have  known  how 
to  meet  him  fairly,  undismayed.  But  this  assumption 
of  a  common  interest  and  experience,  this  birds-of-a-f  eather 
good  fellowship ! 

Harrish  misunderstood  her  expression.  "Don't  be  so 
scared  1"  he  urged  with  much  blunt  good-nature.  "I'm 
not  going  to  give  anything  away."  He  patted  the  chair 
beside  him  invitingly.  "Come  on  f  Sit  down  I  I'm  not 
going  to  give  anything  away.    That's  straight.    I  mean  it." 

"There's  nothing  for  you  to  give  away,  anyhow,"  said 
Jennie. 

"Sure!  Sure  there  ain't  anything  for  me  to  give 
awayl"  Harrish  agreed  amiably.  "I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  you,  and  you  don't  know  anything  about 
me.  And  even  if  either  one  of  us  did,  what's  the  use 
of  starting  anything?  It's  not  very  good  business  to 
start  things,  because  you  never  know  where  they're  going 
to  end  up.  Sometimes  you  get  hold  of  one  of  these  what- 
you-call-'ems — ^boomerangs.  Hey  ?  Isn't  that  so  ?"  His 
glance  traveled  over  her,  her  dress,  her  hair,  her  well- 
kept  hands,  openly  significant.  "I  knew  you'd  be  a 
winner,  if  you  had  any  kind  of  a  start,"  he  said,  and 
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wagged  his  head  with  another  reminiscent  grin.  ^^My, 
my!" 

Jennie  sat  down;  and  now  she  spoke  with  her  consid- 
ered and  tranquil  force ;  she  would  be  mistress  of  herself 
and  circumstance  in  spite  of  all.  '^You  think  I  can't 
afford  to  talk  about  you  any  more  than  you  can  afford 
to  talk  about  me/'  she  said ;  and  admitted  the  fact  unruf- 
fled. '^That  is  sol  But  we're  not  going  to  be  partners 
just  because  of  that.    I  don't  know  what  there  is  in  this 

thing  for  you "  she  tapped  his  papers — "I  know  there 

must  be  something  in  it,  or  you  wouldn't  be  doing  it. 
What  I  want  you  to  know  is  that  I'm  in  earnest — I'm  do- 
ing honest  work  that  I  get  paid  for — I  don't  want  to  do 
anything  else,  and  I  don't  want  any  other  kind  of  money.'' 

She  halted.  Harrish  sat  leaning  forward  with  an 
ankle  crossed  on  the  other  knee,  and  his  hands  and  arms 
draped  upon  the  topmost  member,  staring  at  her.  The 
look  of  amusement  lingered  on  his  face,  qualified  by  a 
large  masculine  tolerance.  "Tut,  tut,  Pauline  I  Who's 
been  saying  anythixig  about  any  kind  of  money,  or  any 
kind  of  work,  or  any  kind  of  anything?"  he  inquired 
presently.  "It  wasn't  me  that  wanted  to  know  what  other 
people  were  doing  hera  I  like  to  meet  an  old  friend 
and  talk  over  old  times,  but  I'm  strong  for  minding  my 
own  business  just  the  same.  I'm  strong  for  everybody 
minding  their  own  business,  for  that  matter." 

"You  know  what  I  mean,"  said  Jennie. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  got  youl"  he  said  obligingly.  For  a  sec- 
ond their  eyes  met.  Harrish  shifted  his  attitude  slightly, 
scratched  one  ear,  and  repeated,  "I  got  you,"  in  a  thought- 
ful style ;  if  not  at  all  convinced,  he  was  at  least  more — 
or  differently — impressed.  After  a  pause  he  said  with  a 
sudden  laugh:  "I  thought  you  were  afraid  of  mel" 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  anybody." 

"Of  course  not,"  assented  Mr.  Harrish,  indulgently. 
His  manner  hinted  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  ques- 
tioning statements  from  women — "ladies,"  as  he  would 
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probably    have   said — no   matter   how    inconsistent  they 
might  seem.     What,  to  quote  him  again,  was  the  use  of 
"starting  anything''  ?    lie  surveyed  Jennie  with  unstinted 
admiration,  conceding  inwardly  that  he  had  seldom  seen 
a  more  beautiful  woman,  nor,  as  he  believed,  a  smarter 
one.    "Of  course  you  aren't,  I  can  see  that  now,**  he  said. 
"What  I  was  thinking  was  that  maybe  you  had  a  notion 
I  was  sore  at  you  on  account  of  that  time  you  trimmed  me, 
back  there  at  Proctor's.     I'm  not,  you  know — ^not  the 
least,  and  never  was,  except  maybe  a  little  bit,  right  at 
first."    He  shook  his  head  again,  all  his  face  creased  with 
restrained  mirth.     "(Jee!     Whenever  I  think   about  it, 
I  have  to  laugh!     You  had  me  so  scared  for  fear  you'd 
sick  some  yap  constable  onto  me  that  I  got  out  of  the 
place  that  very  night.     You  heard  about  tihat,  I  expect! 
Hopped  the  caboose  of  the  down-freight,  and  caught  a 
through  train  at  Colimibus;  and  I  swear  I  hadn't  quit 
shaking  next  morning  when  I  woke  up  in  Buffalo!     I 
recollect  buying  the  paper  while  I  was  in  the   diner  at 
breakfast,  and  thinking  to  myself :  'Now  it'll  all  be  on  the 
front  page  what  the  mob  did  to  that  nigger  at  Plains- 
borough.     Burnt  him,  likely.     I'm  lucky  to  get  out  of 
there  without  stubbing  my  toe.'    And  here  there  wasn't  a 
word  about  it,  and  they  never  did  a  blame  thing !     Dark- 
est Ohio!"  he  finished  in  genial  sarcasm. 

"You  wanted  to  find  out  something,  or  settle  some- 
thing about  Mrs.  Breeze's  trip,"  Jennie  reminded  hiuL 

"Business  all  the  way  through,  aren't  you?"  he  said, 
unconquerably  good-humored,  ostentatiously  willing  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  her  present  whim  of  honesty  and 
plain  dealing.  "All  right!  Let's  see!"  He  turned  to 
the  papers,  and  feeling  for  his  pencil  added  with  the 
same  unwelcome  air  of  camaraderie  and  mutual  under- 
standing. "Seems  funny  our  meeting  up  with  each  other 
again,  and  here  of  all  places  on  earth!  How  did  you 
happen  to  get  in  with  Her  Featherlets  upstairs  ?  Get  to 
be  her  secretary,  I  mean,  you  know?" 
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T  met  her  on  the  boat  crossing  from  Europe." 

"Europe,  hey?  I  was  over  there  myself  once,  but  I 
didn't  like  it,"  he  volunteered.  "It  rained  all  the  time 
I  was  in  England — rained  the  whole  week,  and  it  was 
kind  of  slow  anyhow,  so  I  thought  I'd  go  over  to  Paris, 
where  everybody  is  supposed  to  have  such  a  corking  time. 
Nothing  doing,  though.  I  couldn't  talk  the  language. 
That  wears  on  you,  you  know.  You  have  trouble  find- 
ing your  way  around,  and  you  get  to  thinking  everybody's 
talking  about  you,  and  telling  all  they  know  in  their  gib- 
berish. Nope.  I  came  homa  I  didn't  like  it.  Well 
now,  let's  see "  and  here  he  addressed  himself  to  busi- 
ness with  ample  energy.  "Mrs.  Breeze  was  to  go  direct 
to  Boston,  but  I've  changed  it  so  she  can  speak  at  Fall 
Kiver '' 

"Why?"  interrupted  Jennie. 

Harrish  worked  his  chin  up  sidewise  above  his  ex- 
tremely modish  collar,  and  returned  her  suspicious  glance 
with  a  gay  grimace.  "Just  'cause!  That's  why  I  Tag, 
you're  it!"  he  retorted.  "It  would  be  a  perfectly  horrid 
shame  to  cut  out  Fall  River,  Gracie!  Us  girls  are  just 
crazy  to  hear  Mrs.  Breeze  at  Fall  River,  aren't  we, 
Maud?"  he  declared  mincingly. 

Jennie  retreated  into  her  shell  of  silence.  What  could 
she  do?  She  divined  that  Harrish  must  be  making  his 
own  profit  somehow  out  of  these  arbitrary  maneuvers. 
With  the  slightest  encouragement,  he  might  even  let  her 
into  the  secret  of  his  "rake-off,"  however  it  was  managed 
— he  would  not  tell  the  whole  truth,  of  course.  But  she 
did  not  want  to  know  any  of  it;  she  was  powerless,  and 
his  confidences  would  serve  only  to  draw  them  closer  to- 
gether. As  it  was,  he  might  become  too  confidential; 
whether  their  understanding  was  founded  on  mutual 
trust  or  distrust  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Harrish. 
He,  for  his  part,  was  not  one  whit  afraid  of  her;  he  likod 
her!  He  liked  to  talk  to  her — especially  to  talk  about 
himself,  conceivably  regarding  her  as  the  most  sympa- 
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thetic  of  listeners.  He  was  so  sure  of  her  that  he  had 
not  asked  a  single  intimate  question — it  was  humiliating 
to  find  herself  noting  the  fact  with  relief  and  resentment 
in  the  same  breath. 

He  went  on  talking,  made  a  diagram  on  a  pocket-map, 
and  scrawled  a  note  or  two  about  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  sundry  trains,  for  her  guidance.  "I'm  right  on  the 
job,  you  see,  just  as  much  as  you  are.  Why,  I  get  paid 
the  whole  of  fifty  dollars  a  week  for  my  services!"  he  said 
with  a  grin,  as  he  handed  her  the  memorandum.  "Great 
graft,  hey  ?"  he  repeated  with  relish,  and  rose  reluctantly 
obeying  her  motion.  "Say,  you've  kept  your  name, 
Cushing.  Jennie,  wasn't  it?  You  take  notice  I  didn't 
forget  it.  Only  it's  Mrs.  Cushing  now?"  He  said  this 
with  a  species  of  careful  blankness  of  expression,  ^^ell, 
I'm  Henry  nowadays — J.  B. — same  initials.  You  heard 
'em  call  me  that,  I  guess." 

He  left  the  house,  and  Jennie  went  slowly  upstairs. 
The  interview  had  lasted  only  half  an  hour.  The  gath- 
ering in  Mrs.  Van  Vech ten's  boudoir  was  just  beginning 
to  dissolve.  Mrs,  Jimmie  Harper,  coming  down,  tossed 
her  a  pleasant  good-bye;  Miss  Montgomery  forcibly  in- 
tercepted her  on  the  landing,  to  ask  with  fervor  whether 
she  hadn't  found  Mr.  Henry  delicious  f 

"Perhaps  he  only  talked  about  business  to  you,  though  ? 
One  has  to  draw  him  out ;  I'm  generally  quite  successful 
at  it.  But  isn't  he  efficient  f  I  don't  know  what  we'd 
do  without  him.  The  others  think  it's  dreadful  to  ac- 
knowledge how  dependent  we  are  on  him,  but  I'm  broad 
enough  to  say  it  frankly.  Why  shouldn't  we  employ  a 
man  to  deal  with  the  other  men  ?  Lyceum  bureau  people, 
and  managers  of  public  halls,  and  all  that  class,  you  know 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  police  and  the  officials  we  are 
constantly  coming  in  contact  with.  It  takes  a  man  to  talk 
to  them.  And  then,  you  know,  a  man  can  always  go  any- 
where at  a  moment's  notice,  and  he  isn't  afraid  at  night,  \ 
and  he  doesn't  care  anything  about  his  clothes,  or  whom  ' 
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he  talks  to,  or  where  he's  seen^  or  anything.  And  they 
know  80  much  more  than  women/'  she  added  with  a  look 
of  deep  meaning.  ''It's  ever  so  much  more  practical,  hav- 
ing a  man.  I'm  sure  you  must  have  noticed  that,  too,  in 
your  work,  Mrs.  Cushing.  You  must  have  come  across 
so  much  of  interest  Oh,  1  do  bo  want  to  see  more  of  you  1 
There's  so  many  things  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  I 
hope  we'll  have  an  opportunity!" 

She  went  off,  at  length;  they  all  went,  a  brilliant  and 
chattering  flight.  Jennie,  rejoining  Mrs.  Breeze  in  their 
own  rooms,  found  the  champion  in  a  mood  of  depression 
unusual  with  her.  It  was  as  if  the  fire  had  gone  out  upon 
her  altars. 

"I  suppose  they're  all  in  earnest — ^I  hope  so.  I  must 
have  been  expecting  too  much.  It's  silly  for  me  to  feel 
disappointed,"  she  said  to  Jennie  wearily.  "None  of  them 
are  going  to  stop  in  town  to  hear  me  speak  to-night.  They 
all  had  excuses,  except  Mrs.  Van  Vechten,  and  she  has 
no  choice  1  Well,  in  time,  I  daresay,  we  shall  meet  some 
of  the  workers.  These  women  apparently  don't  do  any- 
thing; whatever  work  is  connected  with  the  movement 
they  seem  to  leave  to  that  Mr.  Henry,  their  manager,  or 
factotum,  or  agent,  or  whatever  his  position  is.  And 
yet  we  hear  so  much  about  your  self-reliant,  independent 
women!  I  should  think  here  would  be  the  place,  of  all 
places,  for  one  of  them!" 

It  came  to  Jennie,  with  another  surge  of  irony,  that 
if  Harrish  had  been  a  woman,  their  unacknowledged  pact 
would  not  have  been  possible ;  perhaps,  if  she  had  been  a 
man,  it  would  not  have  been  possible,  either.  She  stood 
ashamed  before  the  fact,  unexplainable,  ineffably  repug- 
nant, but  none  the  less  patent,  that  the  difference  in  sex 
alone  made*  it  possible. 

By  evening  Mrs.  Breeze  had  recovered  from  her 
clouded  spirits,  and  got  out  her  notes  and  girded  herself 
for  the  fray — as  she  evidently  regarded  it — ^with  fresh 
zeal.     They  went  to  the  meeting-place,  which  was  in  a 
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hall  somewhere  o>ver  toward  the  East  Side,  reinforoed  br 
the  oompaiiy  of  the  heir  of  the  house,  Mr.   Bertie  Van 
Vechten,  who  had  come  in  f  nmi  spending  the  week-end  at 
a  friend's  country-house  in  the  Berkshires.      It  was  in- 
credible that  Mrs.  Van  Vechten  could  be  the  mother  of 
a  grown  son;  but  the  young  man  was  twenty-fiTe  hj 
actual  county  and  might  have  been  fifty,  judged  by  his 
seasoned  face  and  manners.     Upon  being  presented  to 
the  guests,  he  at  first  took  Jennie  for  the  chief  eroaader^ 
and   Mrs.  Breeze  for  the  secretary-ccmipanion,   but^  an 
being  corrected,  carried  it  o£F  with  ample  aplomb.    Also^ 
having  begun  by  objecting  not  unreasonably  to  going  any- 
where except  to  a  roof -garden  on  so  hot  a  night,  he  changed 
hia  mind  with  unabashed  facility,  and  accompanied  than, 
tallring  on  the  way  in  a  lively,  epigrammatic,  cynical  style, 
for  which — ^it  might  be  guessed — ^he  was  quite  renowned 
in  his  set    He  explained  frankly  to  Mrs.  Breeze  that  he 
was  not  a  *1)eliever" — he  was  like  the  fellow  from  Mis- 
souri, you  know — and  did  she  mind  if  he  lighted  this 
cigarette  ? 

''Ted  DoUiver  was  there,"  he  said,  speaking  to  his 
mother,  and  looking  at  Jennia  'Tou  know  how  Ted 
is.  They  were  all  laughing  at  someUiing  I  said  to  him 
the  other  day.  Old  Dolly  is  such  a  bromide!  He  was 
getting  o£F  that  deadly  old  saw  about  one-half  the  world 
not  knowing  how  the  other  half  lives,  and  I  said:  'Oh, 
you  must  mean  the  male  half!'  The  funniest  part  of  it 
was  that  Dolly  never  saw  it  at  all !" 

''If  people  would  only  leave  sex  out  of  the  question, 
and  investigate  disinterestedly  on  intellectual  and  moral 

grounds "  the  Englishwoman  b^an  seriously.     Her 

state  of  mind,  in  truth,  somewhat  resembled  Mr.  Del- 
liver's,  and  she  was  catching  at  what  she  thought  must 
be  the  main  idea  in  a  speech  almost  unintelligible  to 
her.  But  young  Van  Vechten  cut  her  short  with  ruth- 
less flippancy. 

"Oh,  one  can't  investigate,  you  know.    The  minute  you 
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do  you  turn  up  something  awfully  improper  that  every- 
body knew  about  already!  It  reminds  me  of  the  story 
they  were  telling  around  about  the  Randolph  Oarterets 
when  they  got  their  divorce.  The  fuss  was  over  the  French 
riding-master — ^at  least,  it  began  with  him.  Bandy  caught 
him  kissing  her  and  asked  why  the  something — ^with  a 
large  H! — ^he  was  doing  that?  And  Mrs.  Randy  said: 
"Well,  I'm  sure  you  ought  to  knowl"  She  used  to  say 
the  cleverest  things!" 

"Please  don't  go  on  with  any  more  of  those  anecdotes, 
Bert.  It's  the  first  time  I've  had  this  new  chauffeur  out, 
and  I'm  sure  he's  too  young  to  overhear  that  kind  of  con- 
versation," said  Mrs.  Van  Vechten,  languidly  humorous. 
She  admonished  him  with  a  glance  so  directed,  however, 
as  to  take  in  the  two  visitors,  rather  than  the  new  chauf- 
feur. *^e  all  get  to  gossiping  dreadfully  about 
one  another,  Mrs.  Breeze,  but  nobody  believes  the  stories. 
So  you  mustn't  pay  any  attention  to  him." 

"I  wasn't,"  Mrs.  Breeze  assured  her  simply — so  sim- 
ply, indeed,  that  Mr.  Van  Vechten  took  it  for  a  piece  of 
the  sharpest  repartee,  and  forced  a  laugh,  with  a  very 
red  face;  and  moreover  surveyed  her  with  much  greater 
interest,  if  not  deference,  than  before.  The  honest  lady 
was  quite  imconscious  of  it.  She  had  given  up  trying 
to  understand  the  young  man ;  it  was  too  difficult  with  his 
bewildering  references  to  bromides  and  fellows  from 
Missouri — and  after  all,  she  had  matters  of  more  im- 
portance on  her  mind. 

The  hall  where  Mrs.  Breeze  was  to  speak  was  situated, 
they  found,  over  a  saloon  in  a  dirty,  populous  quarter, 
glaring,  noisy,  suffocating  in  the  heat.  But  for  the  rank 
breath  of  air  that  now  and  then  puffed  along  it  from  the 
water-front,  it  strongly  recalled  Amelia  Street  to  Jennie's 
mind ;  she  had  a  suspicion  that  within  a  block,  the  neigh- 
borhood shaded  off  into  other  neighborhoods  like  those 
of  her  earliest  memories.  Perhaps  young  Van  Vechten 
shared  her  views,  though  in  his  attitude  of  man  of  the 
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world  he  would  never  have  forgotten  himself  so  far  as  to 
take  anything  seriously,  "Jim  and  Joe,"  he  read  aloud 
from  the  saloon  fagade  where  that  l^end  surmounted  a 
mammoth  goblet  with  the  statement  added  underneath  that 
it  was  the  biggest  in  the  city  for  five  cents,  the  whole 
resplendently  outlined  in  electric  lights.  "Really,  Mater, 
if  this  chauffeur's  morals  are  so  much  on  your  mind,  how 
can  you  bring  him  here  ?  If  he's  a  good  yoimg  man,  ha 
may  diacharge  you.  Ah,  the  door  on  the  side  street  with 
the  light  over  it,  is  that  where  we  go,  or  is  it  the  way  to 
get  into  the  pawn-shop  ?  I  say,  pipe  the  bounder  in  even- 
ing-clothes, will  you!  Do  you  suppose  he's  hocked  all 
the  rest  of  his  wardrobe,  or  is  he  a  waiter  taking  an  even- 
ing stroll?  You've  made  a  hit  with  him,  Mrs.  Cuahing, 
he's  looking  right  at  you  I    He's  coming  this  way 1" 

It  was  Mr.  Harrish,  resembling  in  his  gala  attire  the 
leading  man  in  a  cheap  melodrama,  who  came  and  greeted 
them  with  the  honhomie  which  he  affected  nowadays.  He 
thought  he'd  better  come  down  and  see  that  everything 
was  breaking  right  for  them,  he  explained  carelessly,  and 
forestalled  adverse  conmient  by  pointing  out  tiiat  the  place 
looked  tough,  didn't  it?  But  then  pretty  near  any  place 
looked  tough  at  night  like  this 

"Everybody  seems  to  be  out  of  doors,"  Mrs.  Breeze 
interrupted  him,  eyeing  the  surroundings  with  a  kind  of 
uncertain  disfavor ;  "and  I  don't  see  how  they  can  be  ex- 
pected to  stop  inside  on  such  a  night.  I  had  no  idea  your 
climate  was  tropical!  Isn't  there  a  market,  or  a  square 
somewhere  near  here  ?  I'm  used  to  speaking  in  the  open 
air " 

"Nothing  doing!''  said  Harrish  curtly.  "This  is  the 
only  way  to  get  at  'em.  I've  got  it  all  fixed.  This  way, 
please."  He  herded  them  together  through  die  gather- 
ing crowd. 

"Why  don't  the  merry,  merry  villagers  line  up  on  each 
side,  and  burst  into  song?  This  is  their  cue,"  said  Mr. 
Van  Vechten,  with  determined  levity. 
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*ni  hope  the  place  is  all  right — I  don't  see  any  police- 
men/' his  mother  murmured  nervously.  ^^Of  course  Mr. 
Henry  wouldn't — still  it  does  seem — ^I — I  auppose  it 
must  be  all  rights  Mrs.  Cushing  t"  she  appealed  to  Jennie 
instinctively. 

'^It's  all  right — ^right  enough,  that  is.  Nothing  much 
could  happen  here/'  Jennie  said.  Her  manner  of  cool 
authority  reassured  the  other,  rather  than  her  words; 
there  was  even  something  physically  encouraging  about 
her  stature  and  carriage.  In  fact,  Jennie  viewed  the 
scene  from  the  vantage-ground  of  by-gone  experience, 
guardedly,  but  without  apprehension.  She  thought  she 
knew  all  about  this  kind  of  place  and  this  kind  of  peo- 
ple; she  could  make  a  good  guess  at  what  they  would 
think,  would  say,  would  do.  Mrs.  Breeze's  audience  was 
made  up  largely  of  half-grown  boys  and  girls,  loud,  soiled, 
more  or  less  harmless  young  louts;  there  were  a  few  va- 
grant-looking men,  some  children,  numbers  of  women. 
All  the  tongues  of  Babel  jabbered  deafeningly.  Ped- 
dlers and  be^ars  pushed  up,  clamoring ;  one  or  two  semi- 
drunken  "parties" — as  Mr.  Harrish  called  them — and 
some  sober  ones  who  must  have  been  undesirable  for  other 
reasons,  crowded  in  and  were  incontinently  requested, 
even  assisted,  to  retire  by  Harrish  and  a  greasy  lieuten- 
ant, whom  he  seemed  to  have  enlisted.  The  pair  of  them 
held  subdued  conversation  from  time  to  time,  in  their 
comer  by  the  door.  One  might  have  supposed  the  police 
would  have  been  called  upon  to  perform  these  unpopular 
duties,  but,  as  Mrs.  Van  Vechten  had  noticed,  there  were 
no  policemen  to  be  seen.  Doubtless  Mr.  Harrish  was  too 
"eflScient"  to  need  them.  And,  indeed,  the  meeting  went 
oflf  decorously  enough.  The  pack  of  foreign  citizens,  in 
particular — Poles,  Syrians,  Swedes,  Italians,  and  what- 
not— listened  vrith  attention.  They  could  hardly  have 
understood  the  fourth  of  what  they  heard,  but  they  seemed 
to  want  to  understand;  or  else  the  spectacle  of  Mrs. 
Breeze  herself  ezpoimding  with  an  earnestness  that  might 
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fairly  be  felt,  of  Mrs.  Van  Vechten  and  Jennie,  in  toiletta 
of  a  style  equally  plain  and  impressive,  of  Bertie  Van 
Vechten  wearing  a  masculine  version  of  the  same  dress, 
of  Mr.  Harrish  with  his  grandly  white  shirt-front,  cast 
some  sort  of  spell  over  them.  The  only  show  of  rest- 
lessness in  their  ranks  came  from  a  young  woman — she 
had  something  the  look  of  a  Kussian  Jewess — suckling  a 
baby,  who  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  discourse,  thrust- 
ing past  her  neighbors,  and  would  have  escaped,  but  for 
the  vigilance  of  Harrish. 

"No,  you  don't,  sister!"  he  said,  in  discreetly  modu- 
lated tones,  interposing  at  the  threshold.  "You  stay  put, 
savvy?" 

"I  gif  you  my  dime  to  see  it  a  show.  All  times  you 
say.     *It  iss  one  fine  show '  " 

"Well,  ain't  it?"  said  Harrish,  exchanging  the  flicker 
of  an  eyelid  with  his  aide.  "Just  you  wait  You're  going 
to  get  your  money's  worth  directly."  She  sat  down  obe- 
diently. There  was  a  childish  docility,  coupled  with  an 
occasional  childish  unruliness,  about  them  all. 

The  childishness  was  not  all  on  their  side,  in  the  opinion 
of  one  person,  at  least.  Jennie  sat  on  the  platform  in  a 
strange  state  of  humiliation.  It  puzzled  and  distressed 
and  even  angered  her  to  see  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Breeze's  in- 
telligence and  character  devoting  herself  to  this  glaringly 
futile  business.  Of  course  the  Englishwoman  was  handi- 
capped by  her  ignorance  of  the  country,  its  people  and  its 
ways;  but,  Jennie  argued  inwardly,  no  one  should  be  so 
helplessly  ignorant  as  not  to  recognize  that  effort  of  this 
nature  was  utterly  wasted  here.  If  the  champion  had 
shown  the  slightest  understanding  of  the  situation,  if  she 
had  attempted,  no  matter  how  blunderingly,  to  suit  her 
discourse  to  the  company — but  there  she  stood  explain- 
ing, arguing,  persuading  in  precisely  the  strain  of  her 
address  to  the  cabin  of  the  Vollendam,  exalted,  nobly 
self-forgetful,  with  faith  enough  to  move  the  world,  ac- 
complishing nothing!     The  audience  was  an  audience; 
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that  sufficed  her  I  Jennie's  practical  mind  shrank  aghast 
at  the  sight  Her  confidence  in  Mrs.  Breeze's  judgment, 
a  quality  much  more  valuable,  to  Jennie,  than  all  her 
fine,  heady  enthusiasm,  staggered  momentarily.  Then 
she  reflected  that  Mrs.  Breeze  must  have  been  taken,  in 
a  sense,  by  surprise— as  well  she  might  bel — and  re- 
alized, without  doubt,  that  she  could  not,  off-hand,  adapt 
herself  to  the  position.  Jennie  wondered  what  Mrs.  Van 
Vechten  thought  of  it  Of  one  thing  she  herself  was  cer- 
tain, namely:  that  this  experience  would  put  an  end  to 
Harrish's  connection  with  the  Women's  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Equal  Suffrage.  Were  they  as  simple 
as  sheep,  they  must  see  through  him  after  this! 

It  was  over  at  last.  The  audience  tramped  out,  with 
a  hollow  uproar  of  chairs  and  feet,  and  another  outburst 
of  languages.  One  and  all  loitered  passing  the  platform, 
to  stare  at  the  visitors,  in  spite  of  not  too  gentle  adjura- 
tions from  Harrish  and  the  other  man,  to  '^Keep  moving 
now!"  Mrs.  Van  Vechten  fervently  thanked  Heaven, 
in  an  imdertone,  that  none  of  them  offered  to  come  up 
and  meet  the  speaker.  And  upon  that,  somebody  did 
come  up — a  comely,  square-shouldered  young  woman  in  a 
clean  shirtwaist,  and  short  skirt,  who  mounted  the  steps 
imhesitatingly  and,  without  so  much  as  a  glance  in  the 
others'  direction,  grasped  Mrs.  Breeze's  hand. 

"Mrs.  Breeze?  My  name's  Wilcox — ^Doctor  Isabelle 
Wilcox.  I'm  ever  so  glad  to  have  had  this  chance  to  hear 
you.  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  come  out  and  condenm  the 
militants.  That  will  surprise  some  of  the  women's  party 
over  here,  but  it  will  gratify  all  the  conservatives." 

Mrs.  Breeze  brightened  visibly.  "You  think  it  had  an 
effect  then?  It's  the  first  time  I  ever  addressed  an  en- 
tirely American  audience.  I  have  no  way  of  judging  my- 
self, because  people  think  they  must  pay  me  compliments. 
What  was  the  general  tone  of  the  comment  to-night? 
Those  near  you,  for  instance?" 

"What  ?    These  people  ?"  ejaculated  Doctor  Wijcox,  in- 
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quiringly.  Then  she  answered  with  boyish  frankness. 
*'Why,  I  don't  know  how  much  of  your  speech  got  to 
them.  I  suppose  they  imderstood  some  of  it.  They  don't 
know  much  about  the  votes-for-women  agitation,  I  don't 
believe.  It's  a  good  thing  anyhow,  to  hammer  it  at  them, 
that  violence  doesn't  do  them  any  good — ^they  hear  enough 
of  the  other  kind  of  talk.  My  work  is  down  here,  so  I 
see  a  lot  of  them,  and  conditions  are  pretty  bad." 

"I — I  thought  you  must  be  a  suflFragette,"  said  Mrs. 
Breeze,  doubtfully. 

'^Why,  I  am!  Goodness,  yesl  I  belong  to  the  As- 
sociation. I  haven't  any  time  to  go  to  the  meetings,  so 
I  don't  know  what  they're  doing — if  they're  doing  any- 
thing at  all  I"  the  other  said  coolly.  '^They  got  you  over 
here,  though,  didn't  they?  That's  something.  Most  of 
your  women  advocates  do  more  damage  to  the  oauae  than 
its  worst  enemies,  and  it  suffers  here  from  the  same 
trouble.  Well,  I'll  have  to  be  off.  I  just  stopped  in  from 
curiosity,  seeing  there  was  some  kind  of  a  meeting  going 
on.  Glad  I  did.  It  lifted  me  out  of  my  rut  for  a  min- 
ute." She  was  in  earnest;  agreeable  or  not,  everything 
she  said  had  the  value  of  its  sincerity.  ^^Where  are  you 
staying  ?" 

*'\Vith  your  president — ^with  Mrs.  Van  Vechten.  Er — 
you  know  her — ^you've  met,  of  course ?" 

"Mrs.  Van  Vechten,  did  you  say  t  Is  she  the  president  ? 
Oh,  yes,  I  remember — No,  I've  never  met  her,"  said 
the  doctor,  incuriously.  And  reading  Mrs.  Breeze's  ges- 
ture of  invitation  toward  where  Mrs.  Van  Vechten  stood, 
scarcely  a  yard  away,  putting  on  her  motor-cloak,  she 
added ;  "never  mind.  I  haven't  the  time  now.  But  you're 
going  to  be  here  for  a  day  or  two  yet,  aren't  you  ?  I'll  stop 
in  some  time,  if  I  can.  What's  the  address?  Oh,  well, 
never  mind  that  either.  I  can  get  it  out  of  the  telephone- 
book.     Gkx)d-bye !" 

And  she  was  gone,  sending  them  a  bright  and  whole- 
some smile  over  her  shoulder,  as  she  plunged  into  the 
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crowd.  Mrs.  Van  Vechten  spoke  with  an  air  combining 
apology  and  fatigued  amusement.  '^She  seems  to  be  a 
very  bustling  person.  Fancy  anybody  having  the  en- 
ergy to  bustle  in  this  Turkish-bath  temperature  I  You 
will  probably  have  to  meet  a  good  many  of  that  kind,  Mrs. 
Breeze.     Very  imconventional  and — and " 

" Fresh  f  her  son  suggested. 

"No,  no,  Bertie — I'm  sure  they  don't  mean  anything. 
They're  very  nice  people,  really." 

"I  don't  go  much  on  women  doctors  myself,"  said  Har- 
rish,  catching  the  drift  of  the  talk  as  he  joined  them. 
Mrs.  Van  Vechten  ignored  him  in  that  gracious  style  of 
which  she  had  the  secret.  She  moved  off  with  Mrs.  Breeze ; 
the  assistant  doorkeeper  had  vanished ;  the  last  of  the  au- 
dience were  clattering  downstairs,  though  a  dozen  or  more 
of  the  younger  ones  lingered  giggling  and  hustling  one 
another  around  the  side  entrance,  staring  avidly  at  the 
strangers.  Several  of  the  girls  were  provided  with  small 
printed  leaflets  which  they  thrust  upon  the  passers-by. 

"Any  charge  ?"  said  young  Van  Vechten  facetiously,  as 
he  took  one;  die  girl,  who  was  a  slip  of  sixteen,  painted, 
false-haired  and  hobble-skirted  in  a  shoddy  rendering  of 
the  latest  fashions,  shook  her  head,  sniggering,  studc  a 
slip  in  Mrs.  Breeze's  hand,  and  slid  away  among  the  rest. 
Mrs.  Breeze  accepted  it  mechanically;  her  mind  was 
busy  with  a  question  which  she  presently  voiced,  leaning 
over  the  side  of  the  open  car  to  speak  to  Harrish,  as  he 
awaited  their  departure  on  the  curb. 

"Just  a  minute,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Van  Vechten.  Mr. 
— er — Mr.  Henry,  was  that  a  typical  American  audience 
this  evening  ?    I  mean  of  that  class,  of  course  ?" 

"Typical?  Great  Scott,  nol  It  wasn't  typical — ^I 
should  hope  not  I"  exclaimed  Harrish  with  disarming  can- 
dor. "It  was  a  pretty  mixed  lot,  /  thought,  didn't  you  ?" 
he  avowed  openly  to  the  others.  "No,  I'd  feel  bad  to 
think  all  your  audiences  were  going  to  be  like  this  one, 
Mrs.  Breeze.    You  see  I  understood  that  you  wanted  to 
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start  out  with  what  you  ladies  are  always  calling  the 
'lower  classes' — ain't  tiiat  so,  Mrs.  Van  Vechten  ?"  And 
here,  as  he  appealed  to  her,  Mr.  Harrish's  countenance 
exhibited  admirably  confidence  shaded  with  sudden  anx- 
iety. "I  was  trying  to  carry  out  my  instructions  from 
the  committee.  That's  what  the  ladies  said:  'lower 
classes.' "  Deep  chagrin  overspread  him.  "Pshaw,  if 
I've  gone  and  gummed  this  thing,  I'll  be  mad  enou^  to 
hire  somebody  and  get  myself  kicked  round  the  block! 
But  'lower  classes'  was  what  they  certainly  gave  me  to 
understand  was  wanted." 

"Oh,  yes,  from  Mrs.  Powers.  I  suppose — ^it  sounds  ex- 
actly like  her,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Vechten,  in  an  explanatory 
aside  to  the  others.  If  she  had  had  any  suspicions,  Jen- 
nie saw  diat  this  honest  outburst  had  allayed  them.  She 
spoke  to  Harrish  with  real  graciousness  now,  in  her  deli- 
cate, well-bred  voice.  "Well,  it  was  not  quite  the  place 
for  Mrs.  Breeze,  I  am  afraid.  I'm  sure  by  'lower  classes' 
the  committee  meant — er — ^mill-operatives,  or  department- 
store  girls,  you  know — that  class.  But  don't  apologize — 
don't  be  distressed  about  it,  Mr.  Henry.  It  was  as  much 
the  committee's  fault  as  yours.  It  was  just  a  misunder- 
standing. Good-night!  Home  now,  Croly — or  shall  we 
take  a  turn  in  the  Park  to  cool  off  f " 


CHAPTEE   V 

That  night,  as  Jennie  was  making  ready  for  bed,  she 
heard,  across  the  dressing-room  that  separated  them,  a 
sudden  half-articulate  explosion  from  Mrs.  Breeze,  and 
in  another  second,  the  suffragette  champion  dashed  in, 
an  astonishing  figure  in  a  flannel  sacque  of  bright  hues  and 
a  black  luster  petticoat,  with  a  pair  of  commodious  felt 
slippers  flapping  about  her  heels,  and  her  hair  streaming. 
In  one  hand  she  held  the  comb  with  which  she  had  ap- 
parently been  performing  on  her  head  while  at  the  same 
time  reading  from  a  paper  in  her  other  hand. 

"Have  you  seen  this  ?"  she  demanded  with  an  outraged 
face,  pointing  to  the  paper  with  the  comb.  "Did  you  get 
one  ?  Did  you  have  any  idea  what  they  were  distributing 
down  there  at  the  door  of  the  hall !  You  didn't  get  one  ? 
No,  no,  don't  read  it  then — don't  look  at  it — don't  touch 
it!"  She  snatched  the  leaflet  from  under  Jennie's  eyes, 
crushed  it  together  and  threw  it  down  with  a  gesture  of 
unaffected  loathing.  Her  voice  and  hands  trembled.  Jen- 
nie had  never  seen  her  so  moved,  even  in  her  loftiest  mo- 
ments of  prophecy  or  pleading. 

"But  what  is  it?  What  does  it  say?"  she  asked  in 
some  alarm.  Tales  of  the  "Black  Hand"  came  into  her 
mind ;  the  quarter  had  been  full  of  Sicilians  and  Italians, 
readily  recognizable.  But  the  suggestion  that  any  of  them 
had   served  notice   on  Mrs.    Breeze  became   on    second 

thoughts,  absurd.     "Have  the  newspapers ?    Is  it  a 

picture  ?"  she  said,  figuring  some  clownish  cartoon  of  the 
poor  lady.  "That  won't  do  you  any  real  harm."  And 
she  was  stooping  to  pick  the  thing  up  when  Mrs.  Breeze 
again  interposed  vehemently. 

"Don't  touch  it,  I  say!    Harm  met    Do  you  suppose 
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I  would  care  the  snap  of  my  finger  about  what  they  did 
to  mef  But  thai!''  She  pointed  with  her  shaking  hand. 
"You  don't  know  what  that  is.  It's  shameless  filth.  Noth- 
ing but  that.  Nothing  but  shameless,  sickening,  prurient 
stuff  about  sex  matters  and  God  knows  what.  I  wouldn't 
have  believed  there  was  a  press  that  would  print  such 
things.  I  wouldn't  have  believed  there  was  a  man  or 
woman  low  enough  to  write  them.  And  those  young  girls ! 
Is  this  the  kind  of  thing  you  do  over  here  ?  Where  are 
the  police  ?    Hasn't  anybody  any  sense  of  decency  ?" 

Jennie  listened,  her  own  clean  mind  recoiling.  She  did 
not  question  Mrs.  Breeze's  judgment,  or  suspect  her  of 
exaggeration.  BecoUections  of  the  reading  that  had  once 
in  a  while  come  the  way  of  little  Jennie  Cushing,  and  been, 
alas,  not  indifferently  relished,  rose  to  mock  her,  even  as 
she  went  to  the  defense  of  her  country's  morals. 

"Oh,  the  police  couldn't  have  known  about  it.  They 
wouldn't  have  allowed  it  if  they  had  known,"  she  pro- 
tested warmly.  "People  wouldn't  have  anything  of  that 
kind  with  us,  any  more  than  you  would  have  it  in  Eng- 
land, if  they  knew/' 

"The  police  never  do  know  about  any  outrage  that's 
committ^  to  damage  the  suffrage  movement,"  said  Mrs. 
Breeze  with  bitter  conviction.  "Of  course  it  was  some 
enemy  that  did  this  to  discredit  us.  I  can  see  that.  Any- 
body can  see  it.  They'll  make  it  appear  as  if  it  were  done 
under  our  auspices* — ^with  our  sanction,  and  nobody  will 
believe  us  when  we  disclaim  it.  Everyone  is  always  too 
pleased  to  hear  something  against  us."  All  at  once  her 
strong  features  trembled ;  tears  started  in  her  eyes.  "And 
this  is  your  great,  generous,  free-spirited  country  I  This 
is  the  land  where  all  the  world  is  sure  of  a  hearing  and 
a  fair  field !"  She  sat  down  in  a  disconsolate  heap ;  the 
homely,  ageing  woman  in  her  slippers  and  her  plaid  sacque 
was  a  shape  of  Tragedy.  "I  never  had  anything  like  this 
• — as  bad  as  this — happen  before!"  she  said  incoherently. 

"It  won't  happen  again.    They'll  put  a  stop  to  it,"  Jen- 
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nie  said  protectingly.  "Nobody  that  knows  you  or  hears 
you  speak,  or  knows  anything  about  the  kind  of  women 
suffragettes  are  and  what  they  want  to  do — ^nobody  will 
believe  anything  against  you  or  the  party.  Nobody  that 
has  any  sense,  that  is;  and  that's  the  only  kind  of  peo- 
ple it's  any  use  to  talk  to,  anyhow.  I'll  speak  to  Mr. 
Harr — ^to  Mr.  Henry  to-morrow."  A  withering  con- 
sciousness of  the  falseness  of  her  own  position  passed 
over  her,  as  she  met  the  trust  and  relief  in  the  other's 
eyes.  And  somehow,  Jennie  discovered,  she  hated  to  see 
her  patron  so  easily  soothed  and  satisfied.  She  did  not 
want  to  pity  Mrs.  Breeze,  she  wanted  to  believe  in  her; 
but,  at  this  rate,  her  faith  would  presently  crumble  away 
like  the  foimdations  of  sand. 

Next  morning's  papers  contained  accoimts  of  the  meet- 
ing, of  varying  lengths  and  degrees  of  accuracy,  but  one 
and  all  of  them,  it  must  be  said  with  regret,  conceived  in 
a  spirit  of  levity  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  deadly 
to  any  cause.  For  that  matter,  the  journalistic  gentry, 
from  the  first,  refused  to  take  Mrs.  Breeze  or  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  Women's  Suffrage  seriously. 
It  was  a  broadside  of  good-natured  chaffing,  impersonal, 
boyishly  rough  at  times,  in  the  main  not  vulgar.  Mrs. 
Breeze,  who  was  conscientiously  resolved  upon  familiariz- 
ing herself  with  every  aspect  of  the  feminine  question 
in  this  country,  labored  through  columns  of  print,  and  was 
little  wiser  in  the  end.  Without  understanding  the  jokes, 
she  saw  that  they  were  harmless,  and  that  this  very  lack 
of  hostility  defeated  her.  The  public  sat  impregnable 
within  the  viewless  fortification  of  its  humor. 

One  announcement  was  sufficiently  plain  to  her,  how- 
ever, namely,  that  "in  response  to  urgent  requests"  (the 
report  ran),  the  dates  of  Mrs.  Breeze's  engagements  at 
Boston,  Springfield,  etc.,  had  been  set  over,  so  as  to  allow 
her  to  speak  at  Tarrytown,  Plainfield,  Montclair — ^half 
a  dozen  suburban  places — during  the  next  few  days,  while 
she  would  continue  to  "make  her  headquarters"  in  New 
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York.  ^That  looks  well  I  That  shows  some  interest  has 
been  aroused  I"  she  exclaimed  to  her  companion  hope- 
fully. 

Jennie,  who  had  drawn  very  different  inferences,  could 
not  answer.  She  had  her  doubts,  moreover,  about  the  wel- 
come this  piece  of  news  would  receive  from  Mrs.  Van 
Vechten;  and,  in  fact,  that  lady  read  it  with  a  blank  face, 
and  expressed  herself  pretty  strongly  on  the  subject  after- 
ward, in  private  conversation  with  the  masculine  head  of 
her  house. 

**Really  it  seems  to  me  rather  cool,  to  say  the  least  of 
it  I"  she  said,  sitting  up  in  bed  in  an  elegant  neglige,  over 
her  morning  coffee,  when  Bertie  strolled  into  the  room 
at  ten  o'clock  or  thereabouts.  "Of  course  Mr.  Henrv 
doesn't  know  any  better.  But  Mrs.  Breeze  ought  to  re- 
alize that  she  is  making  a  convenience  of  my  house  and 
my  hospitality,  and  that  I've  done  more  than  enough  for 
her  already.  These  middle-class  people  I  It's  extraordi- 
nary, their  manners  are  so  much  worse  than  their  own 
servants'  I" 

Young  Mr.  Van  Vechten  had  the  hardihood  to  observe 
that  the  companion  wasn't  middle-class.  The  companion 
was  a  pippin,  in  his  judgment  "She's  American, 
though,  that  accounts  for  her.  Where  did  Mrs.  Breeze 
pick  her  up?"  he  inquired  curiously. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know — somewhere  over  there,  I  suppose. 
She's  really  a  professional  nurse,  somebody  told  me." 

"She  hasn't  always  been  suffragetteing  around  with 
Mrs.  Breeze,  then?" 

"No.  We  heard  that  Mrs.  Breeze's  r^ular  secretary 
and  companion  had  been  taken  sick  at  the  last  moment, 
or  had  lost  her  father  or  her  mother  or  her  whole  family 
— I  can't  remember  the  details  now — ^but  the  gist  of  it 
was  that  Mrs.  Breeze  had  to  sail  without  her.  So  we  took 
the  trouble  to  hunt  up  and  engage  another  young  woman, 
and  then  when  she  landed,  it  seems  she  had  got  this  one 
already." 
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^'What,  on  the  way  over?" 

"I  daresay — ^yes,  she  might  have — it's  no  matter.  We 
had  to  pay  the  other  one  Bomething^  of  course.  It's  all 
been  very  tiresome.  But  perhaps  it's  just  as  well  it  hap- 
pened 80^  on  the  whole.  I  don't  think  I  could  have  stood 
two  like  Mrs.  Breeze/'  said  his  mother,  leaning  back  and 
closing  her  eyes  with  a  sigh.  ^'And  now  I  have  to  have 
three  days  more  I" 

"Why  don't  you  chuck  it  ?  I'll  take  the  old  girl  around 
and  do  the  honors,  can't  I  ?" 

"No,  you  can't,  it  wouldn't  do  at  all,  you  know  that 
No,  the  only  person  that  can  do  anything  is  Mrs.  Breeze 
herself,  and  it's  hopeless  to  expect  tact  or  consideration 
from  her.  She's  a  very  good  woman,  of  course,  and  very 
much  in  earnest,  and  a  fine  public  speaker  and  all  that^ 
but 1" 

And  here,  a  massage-expert  arriving,  Bertie  took  him- 
self off.  He  was  in  an  imwontedly  thoughtful  mood,  so 
that  he  stood  frowning  and  absorbed  for  fully  half  a 
minute  while  the  appointed  flunkey  waited  with  his  hat 
Later,  he  told  a  friend  that  from  that  morning's  talk  with 
his  mother,  if  not  from  his  very  first  view  of  Mrs.  What's- 
her-name,  dated  his  conviction  that  there  was  a  nigger  in 
the  wood-pile  somewhere — "She  was  too  confoundedly 
handsome,  you  knowl" 

Mrs.  Breeze,  being  devoid  of  social  guile,  fulfilled  her 
hostess'  prediction  by  not  once  offering  to  shift  her  "head- 
quarters," or  otherwise  lighten  the  burden  of  her  enter- 
tainment, during  the  following  days.  They  went  to  Tarry- 
town,  they  went  to  Plainfield,  they  went  everywhere,  al- 
ways encountering  the  diligent  Mr.  Henry  at  the  post  of 
duty.  Mrs.  Powers  kept  them  company  once,  and  Miss 
Montgomery  repeatedly,  to  relieve  the  president.  Miss 
Montgomery,  in  fact,  developed  a  marked  taste  for  Jen- 
nie's society.  She  was  forever  confiding  to  her  her  ad- 
vanced views  on  marital  relations  about  which  she  was 
remarkably  well  informed,  and  on  other  relations  of  which 
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she  knew  still  morel  She  had  a  great  number  of  stories 
and  cases  in  point,  the  moral  of  which,  to  be  sure,  was 
not  always  apparent,  but  in  the  creditable  desire  to  ac- 
quire knowledge,  all  was  grist  that  came  to  her  milL  She 
would  pump  Jennie  by  the  hour,  imavailingly,  in  her 
diligence  to  increase  the  store. 

**I  know  you've  had  some  interesting  experiences,  I 
do  wish  you  would  tell  me  about  them.  Of  course  I 
wouldn't  breathe  your  name  in  connection  with  them,  if 
you  prefer  not,"  she  coaxed.  "I  heard  there  were  some 
perfectly  dreadful  handbills  or  pamphlets  or  something 
spread  broadcast  at  that  first  meeting.  It's  too  provoking, 
I  could  have  gone  just  as  well  as  not,  only  I  thought  it 
was  too  hot,  and  I  had  no  idea  it  was  going  to  be  so  in- 
teresting. You  got  one,  didn't  you?  Do  let  me  see  it 
I  don't  think  people  ought  to  allow  themselves  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  gossip;  I  believe  in  everybody  seeing  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  forming  his  own  judgments.'*  And  she 
was  much  disappointed  to  hear  that  the  perfectly  dread- 
ful documents  had  been  suppressed,  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Henry,  whose  mysterious  powers  no  member  of 
the  Association  ever  seemed  to  question.  "You  should 
have  retained  one,  at  any  rate,  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee," she  said  to  Jennie  magisterially,  at  the  same 
time  eyeing  her  with  unconcealed  doubt.  "You're  sure 
there  aren't  any  left?" 

"I'm  afraid  not  It's  a  pity  about  the  Committee,  but 
it  can't  be  helped  now,"  Jennie  answered  her  in  so  dry  a 
tone  that  the  other  looked  a  little  out  of  countenance, 
and  ceased  to  press  the  matter. 

Jennie,  for  her  part,  thought  she  knew  very  well  whence 
the  leaflets  had  come,  whatever  had  become  of  them ;  she 
had  attacked  Harrish  unhesitatingly.  Opportunities  for 
private  talk  with  him  were  plentiful  in  her  position ;  in- 
deed, once  or  twice  she  suspected  him  of  deliberately  mak- 
ing opportunities,  whether  because  he  distrusted  and 
wanted  to  watch  her,  or  out  of  that  feeling  of  rogue's  good- 
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fellowship  which  he  had  consistently  displayed  from  the 
beginning. 

"What  ?  Those  f  he  said,  laughing,  but  not  quite  with 
his  usual  assurance  when  she  spoke  to  him.  ''Why,  pshaw, 
I'm  figuring  on  using  those  everywhere.  That's  what 
brings  the  crowd.  Great  Scott,  you  want  a  crowd,  don't 
you?'^ 

"You  can't  have  a  crowd  like  that  every  time,"  said 
Jennie  shrewdly.  "You  can't  do  that  straight  ahead  with- 
out somebody  finding  you  out  Any  respectable  person 
that  got  hold  of  one  of  those  things — that  Doctor  Wilcox, 
for  instance ^" 

"Respectable,  hey  ?  You  know  a  lot  1"  he  interrupted. 
"That  fetches  the  respectable  ones  quicker  than  showing 
a  bone  to  a  dog.  They  come  on  the  dead  runl"  He 
nodded  at  her.  "You  bet !  Every  time  1  You  can't  get 
it  too  rank  for  these  good  ones." 

"That  isn't  so  always.  Mrs.  Breeze  is  good,  and  you 
know  it,"  Jennie  said.  Her  deep  and  beautiful  voice  vi- 
brated, but  she  gave  no  other  sign  of  feeling.  To  show 
temper  and  indignation  would  achieve  nothing,  she  rea- 
soned. 

Harrish  studied  her  face  for  a  moment,  a  slight  per- 
plexity appearing  on  his  own.  "Why,  you're  kind  of  in 
earnest  about  this  Mrs.  Breeze  I  I  didn't  get  that  at  first." 
And  after  another  short  pause :  "Oh,  well,  have  it  your 
own  way!"  he  said,  reverting  to  his  favorite  attitude  of 
masculine  indulgenca  "I'm  not  so  keen  about  the  cam- 
paign literature  myself.  I'll  call  it  all  in,  if  you're  so 
set  on  it.  What's  the  oddsl"  He  shrugged  the  whole 
affair  away.  "Anyhow,  I  guess  I'd  better  do  it  myself 
before  the  police  beat  me  to  it,"  he  added  lightly.  "You 
were  talking  about  that  lady-doctor  just  now.  Seen  any- 
thing of  her  since  ?    Has  she  been  coming  around  ?" 

Doctor  Wilcox,  notwithstanding  the  demands  of  her 
profession  to  which  she  sacrificed  herself  most  generously 
and  tirelessly,  had  dropped  in  two  or  three  times^  and 
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been  received  with  warmth  by  Mrs.  Breeze.  Each  recog- 
nized a  kindred  spirit  and  they  could  spend  an  hour  ar- 
guing, propounding,  agreeing,  disagreeing  in  complete 
harmony.  It  was  the  first  congenial  acquaintance  Mrs. 
Breeze  had  made,  but  now  her  circle  began  to  enlarge  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  One  day  the  doctor  brought  a  fel- 
low-practitioner who,  though  not  himself  in  entire  sym- 
pathy with  the  feminist  movement,  as  he  candidly  avowed, 
desired  earnestly  to  meet  the  head  of  it — ^Doctor  Abram 
Soldinsky,  recently  of  Moscow,  whence,  indeed,  he  had  re- 
moved in  something  of  a  hurry,  a  large  gentleman  looking 
rather  like  a  bearded  Buddha,  and  speaking  English  al- 
ready with  the  astounding  facility  of  his  race.  The  doc- 
tor's views  about  militant  opposition  to  established 
authority  were  diametrically  at  variance  with  those  of 
Mrs.  Breeze,  he  was  all  for  strong  measures;  neverthe- 
less, they  got  along,  as  the  saying  goes,  like  a  house  afire ! 
After  him,  it  was  a  procession.  Suffragists  and  non-suf- 
fyagists,  male  and  female,  of  every  condition  except  Mrs. 
Van  Vechten's;  people  with  "opinions'*  about  property, 
"opinions"  about  marriage,  "opinions"  about  the  Chris- 
tian and  other  religions;  celebrities — Ida  Simeon,  a  pale 
and  fiery-eyed  seeress  from  the  ranks  of  the  striking  but- 
ton-factory hands — ^Mary  Hawkins  McGrue,  the  noted  ex- 
ponent of  eugenic  theories — ^Eliza  Heathcote  Dalle,  foim- 
dress  of  the  Uplift  Movement — ^Darius  Vandeventer 
Thompson,  author  of  'Solves  of  Wealth" — ^Herbert  Dod- 
ger, editor  of  "The  Cry  of  the  People" — they  all  trailed 
along  the  Van  Vechten  halls  and  stairways  to  Mrs. 
Breeze's  sitting-room.  The  mistress  of  the  house  was  sel- 
dom present  on  these  occasions,  and  when  she  did  appear, 
withdrew  gracefully  after  a  few  minutes.  To  tell  the 
truth  she  might  have  stayed  away  altogether  without  any- 
body noticing  it !  They  innocently  ignored  her.  To  Mrs. 
Breeze,  she  and  all  her  friends  were  no  more  than  a  set  of 
ornamental  figureheads,  like  certain  ladies  of  title  and 
prominence  who  held  similar  office  in  Great  Britain,  whose 
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names  were  supposed  to  give  the  suffragette  roster  a  cachet. 
The  champion  had  no  idea  that  by  her  every  word  and  act 
she  betrayed  the  light  esteem  in  which  she  held  her  hos- 
tess; even  if  she  had  known,  she  might  not  have  cared 
greatly,  of  so  little  importance  are  the  mere  graces  of  life 
in  the  hectic  vision  of  the  reformer. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  small  publications  that  made  a 
more  or  less  honest  living  by  chronicling  the  deeds  and 
misdeeds  of  the  Van  Vechten  class  of  citizens,  were  be- 
ginning in  cautiously  worded  but  sprightly  paragraphs  to 
^^have  fun"  with  the  situation,  as  Bertie  noted  in  rising 
alarm.  The  young  gentleman  had  gallantly  attended 
Mrs.  Breeze,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  Mrs.  Breeze's  secretary-companion,  to  several  meet- 
ings, and  had  been  vastly  entertained  by  the  course  of 
events,  until  on  a  sudden  he  realized,  to  use  his  own  words, 
what  they  were  "letting  themselves  in  for!" 

"The  whole  town  will  be  laughing  about  this  presently. 
You'll  have  to  go  to  Carlsbad  or  somewhere,"  he  said  to 
his  mother  severely.  "I  told  you  in  the  first  place  you 
ought  to  chuck  it.  I  saw  some  of  Mrs.  Breeze's  friends 
at  the  door  the  other  day,  and  give  you  my  word  I  thought 
the  police  had  raided  some  anarchist  club,  and  were  hold- 
ing diem  till  the  patrol-wagon  came.  It's  got  to  be  stopped. 
Something's  got  to  be  done." 

"If  you'll  kindly  do  it,  William,  whatever  it  is,  I  shall 
be  infinitely  obliged,"  said  the  lady,  using  his  first  name, 
which  she  did  only  in  moments  of  spiritual  trial.  "But 
please  remember  that  I'm  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  that  there  positively  can*i  be  any  fuss  or  un- 
pleasantness. She  simply  won't  take  a  hint,  and  I  can't 
very  well  order  her  out  of  the  house,  for  instance,  or 
turn  my  back  on  her  and  walk  off." 

"You  don't  have  to.  Just  gently  put  the  skids  under 
her  and  start  her  on  her  tour.  It's  time  she  started,  isn't 
it?  Tell  you  what,  I'll  diplomatically  approach  What's- 
his-name — Henry — he  ought  to  be  able  to  do  something." 
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"Mr.  Henry?"  repeated  his  mother  dubiously.  Then 
she  made  a  resigned  gesture.  "Make  him  understand  that 
the  papers  mustn't  get  hold  of  anything  they  could  make 
anything  out  of — ^that's  imperative.  They'd  simply  revel 
in  it" 

The  plan  would  seem  easy  of  accomplishment,  but  Ber- 
tie now  made  the  discovery,  which  others  had  undoubtedly 
made  before  him,  that  Mr.  Henry  was  not  always  to  be 
found  at  the  precise  moment  when  one  wanted  him ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  executive  ability  that  had  so  im- 
pressed the  ladies  of  the  Association,  seemed  singularly 
helpless  in  some  emergencies.  One  might  have  fancied 
that  he  scented  young  Van  Vechten's  purpose,  and  de- 
liberately and  most  skilfully  evaded  him;  so  tliat,  awk- 
ward as  it  was,  Bertie  was  at  last  obliged  to  broach  the 
subject  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Gushing  and  others,  and 
then  found  Mr.  Henry  very  slow  to  grasp  his  meaning. 
So  far  from  speeding  Mrs.  Breeze  on  her  way,  he  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  enthusiasm  about  keeping  her  where 
she  was  I 

"I  had  no  idea,"  he  said  confidentially ;  "that  this  thing 
— this  'movement'  as  you  ladies  call  it,  was  so  strong. 
Just  look  at  the  houses  Mrs.  Breeze  has  been  drawing 
right  around  here  in  these  little  towns!  Oh,  no,  I 
wouldn't  advise  her  commencing  her  tour  now.  Better 
clean  up  these  places  first,"  said  Mr.  Henry  with  a  pru- 
dent and  provident  air.  "The  more  interest  you  work 
up  here,  the  more  they'll  take  all  over  the  rest  of  the 
country.  New  York,  y'know.  Everything  goes  that's 
gone  in  New  York." 

"Well,  but — these  people  that  are  coming  to  visit  her 
in  droves,  these  friends  she's  made,"  said  Bertie  in  sheer 
desperation,  contriving  to  draw  him  aside  almost  by  force; 
"hang  it,  they — they  won't  do,  you  know.  Some  of  them 
look  like  a  confounded  bread-line  I  Strikers  and — and  an- 
archists and  all  that " 

Harrish  baffled  him  with  a  smiling  shake  of  the  head, 
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releasing  himself.  ''No  use  pulling  stuff  like  that  to  me, 
Mr.  Van  Vechten,"  he  said  with  simple,  even  rustic  frank- 
ness. ''I  expect  the  kind  of  people  Mrs.  Breeze  has  com- 
ing to  see  her  don't  exactly  suit  a  society-lady  like  your 
mother,  but  I^m  not  going  to  horn  in.  What  I  don't  know 
about  the  society  game  would  fill  the  dictionary,  but  I 
know  too  much  for  thai  I  Nix.  Not  any.  I  can't  do  any- 
thing about  it.  Suppose  they  are  a  bunch  of  cranks  f 
What  did  you  folks  expect?  You  can  take  it  from  me, 
son,"  said  Mr.  Harrish,  laying  a  hand  on  the  other's  shoul- 
der in  kindly,  familiar  counsel :  "the  cranks  and  the  pop- 
eyes  always  boil  up  together,  somehow.  Where  there's 
one,  there'll  be  a  dozen  directly.  Put  Mrs.  Breeze  in 
Patagonia  or  any  place  else  where  she  don't  know  a  soul, 
and,  inside  of  two  weeks,  she'll  gather  up  a  whole  meeting- 
house-full of  'eml" 

"  Top-eyes !'  Oh,  isn*t  he  delicious  ?"  Miss  Mont- 
gomery breathed  ecstastically  in  Jennie's  ear.  Then  she 
said  aloud  in  the  crisp,  rather  coquettish  accents  with 
which  she  generally  addressed  him;  "Oh,  Mr.  Henry, 
how  brutally  plain-spoken  I  Now  we  know  what  you  really 
think  about  us  I" 

"Not  quite.  I'm  not  telling  what  I  think  about  one  of 
you,  anyhow,"  he  retorted  with  a  glance  of  brazen  mean- 
ing which,  however,  did  not  appear  to  offend  the  lady  in 
the  least;  "but  you  see  it's  this  way:  you  ladies  pay  me 
to  attend  to  your  business,  you  don't  pay  me  to  believe  in 
votes  for  women.  Personally,"  Mr.  Harrish  continued  in 
the  same  honest  and  reasonable  vein — "personally  I'd  just 
as  lief  say  that  I  don't  think  the  ladies  will  ever  make 
much  of  a  success  in  politics.  They  don't  know  enough 
about  money." 

"You  mean  you  can't  buy  a  woman,"  cried  out  Miss 
Montgomery  with  great  spirit.  "Not  for  that  purpose, 
that  is." 

It  may  or  may  not  be  to  his  credit  that  Mr.  Harrish 
actually  crimsoned   all  over  his  tolerably  sophisticated 
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coiintenance  at  the  last  suggestion,  avoiding  her  signifi- 
cant eyes,  avoiding  everybody's  eyes,  in  fact,  in  a  sur 
prising  fluster;  but  he  recovered  himself  in  the  fraction 
of  a  second.  "Oh,  yes,  you  can.  You  can  buy  anybody," 
he  said  peaceably.  "Trouble  is  you  never  knove  whether 
a  lady  is  going  to  stay  bought" 

She  made  a  mouth  at  him.  "Do  the  men  ?" 
"Uh-huh.  Mostly.  A  man's  got  better  business  sense." 
"He  really  is  too  quaint  and  racy.  Like  a  person  in  a 
hooh!"  Miss  Montgomery  said  afterward.  She  went 
around  quoting  him  at  dinner-parties;  she  bored  every- 
body to  death  about  him ;  she  even  bored  him  to  the  utter 
extremity  by  insisting  on  a  flirtation  for  which,  to  do  him 
justice,  Mr.  Harrish  never  showed  much  enthusiasm. 

"She'd  make  an  elegant  voter,  wouldn't  she?"  he  re- 
marked to  Jennie  in  private  witli  rich  sarcasm.  "They 
all  would  1  Well,  I  guess  I  can't  brag  on  the  men  any, 
not  with  that  bonehead  Van  Vechten  lad  aroimd."  Though 
he  chuckled,  there  was  more  than  a  hint  of  dislike  in  his 
words  or  manner.  The  real  man  emerged  in  Jennie's 
company ;  he  lowered  his  guard  with  visible  relief.  *^an 
Vechten  certainly  is  a  prize  package.  But  if  you  oome 
right  down  to  the  point,  there're  only  two  people  in  the 
outfit  that  have  sense.  That's  you  and  ma  What  say 
to  going  some  place  and  having  a  nice  little  supper  to- 
night ?  Mrs.  Breeze  won't  miss  you  with  so  many  of  the 
long-haired  brethren  coming  around.  She  won't  know 
whether  you're  there  or  not,  and  she  won't  care." 

Jennie  knew  this  to  be  so,  though  she  declined  the  in- 
vitation, much  to  his  disappointment.  "If  it  was  Van 
Vechten,  I  s'pose  you'd  go,"  he  said  with  sulky  suspicion, 
and  went  off  in  something  of  a  huff  after  warning  hor 
darkly  against  the  young  gentleman !  But  if  he  had  known 
the  truth,  she  had  refused  many  attentions  of  the  same 
kind  from  Mr.  Bertie  likewise. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Once  when  they  were  in  London  in  the  Christmas  holi- 
daySy  Jennie  and  Don  had  gone  to  see  the  pantomime; 
and  of  the  whole  gaudy  and  inconsequent  spectacle,  she 
always  remembered  clearly  one  figure,  that  of  a  clown, 
with  his  foolish  chalked  face,  extravagantly  bewildered 
among  the  mysteries  of  the  stage  palace.  Chairs  fell  to 
pieces  when  poor  Pantaloon  would  sit  down;  fine  clothes 
dropped  in  rags  as  he  donned  them ;  the  plmn-pudding  van- 
ished at  a  touch ;  the  liquor  turned  to  smoke  in  his  glass ; 
and  while  the  theater  shrieked  with  delight  at  each  suc- 
cessive disappointment,  she  sat  silent  and  unsmiling. 
"That  isn't  funny.  J  think  it  is  sad,"  she  said  when  Don 
questioned  her,  and  she  was  surprised  at  the  tender  satis- 
faction of  his  glance.  "You  always  think  the  right  thing, 
Jennie,"  he  said,  moved  after  his  easy  fashion ;  "why,  it's 
not  funny.    It's  a  very  pitiful  allegory." 

Nowadays  Jennie  recalled  that  scene  with  imhappy 
conviction,  figuring  herself  in  the  chief  role.  She  seemed 
to  be  moving  through  some  monstrous,  troubled  farce, 
wherein  things  and  people  crumbled  into  unreality  be- 
fore her  eyes,  beneath  her  hands.  She  had  looked  up  to 
Mrs.  Breeze  with  admiration  and  a  certain  humility,  and 
that  kind  of  respect  which  is  somehow  part  and  parcel 
of  our  own  self-respect.  Strength,  courage,  tenacity,  in- 
valuable common-sense — all  these  Jennie  had  believed 
Mrs.  Breeze  to  possess;  but  above  all  she  had  endowed 
the  suffragette  leader  with  that  capacity  for  achievement 
which  was  one  of  her  own  strongest  characteristics.  "If 
I  was  going  to  do  a  thing,  I'd  do  it!"  was  Jennie's  for- 
mula, uttered  without  boasting,  borne  out  by  almost 
every  action  of  her  life.    But  whatever  she  had  expected 
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Mrs.  Breeze  to  do,  it  was  dishearteningly  plain  to  Jamie 
that  she  was  doing  nothing,  that  she  never  had  done  any- 
thing or  would  do  anything.  The  distinction,  the  force 
of  her  presence  and  manner  rested,  as  it  were,  on  no  solid 
foundation.  She  was  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  a  child, 
as  ignorant  of  her  neighbor  as  if  she  herself  were  the 
one  individual  in  the  universe.  In  common  with  the 
whole  race  of  enthusiasts,  she  contrived  to  be  at  once  pro- 
foundly self-centered  and  splendidly  but  pointlessly  self- 
sacrificing — self -immolating  would  be  the  better  term.  No 
qualities  exhibit  better  the  inherent  weakness  of  fanati- 
cism ;  and  Jennie  witnessed  their  workings  with  exaspera- 
tion, with  abiding  pity.  She  wanted  to  cry  out :  "Why, 
don't  you  know  that  you  are  nothing  but  a  good,  kind, 
honest  woman  running  around  talking?  How  can  that 
satisfy  you,  or  how  can  you  think  it  your  duty  ?  You're 
bright  enough  to  know  better.  Can't  you  see  that  these 
people  aren't  listening  to  you.  Why  should  they  listen? 
You  don't  tell  them  anything  that  helps.  You  just  talk !" 
But  the  more  she  lost  patience  with  Mrs.  Breeze,  the 
sorrier  she  felt  for  her,  the  more  it  seemed  as  if  the  older 
woman  needed  her  care,  even  her  protection,  TJnconscioua 
sham  that  Mrs.  Breeze  was,  she  was  less  of  a  sham,  Jennie 
thought,  than  these  others  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
The  Equal  Suffrage  Association  appeared  to  this  unspar- 
ing critic  to  be  merely  a  set  of  fashionable  women  di- 
verting themselves  with  the  newest  toy.  They  pretended 
to  want  to  run  the  country,  and  they  could  not  even  run 
their  own  business,  for  here  was  a  scoundrel  fleecing  them 
under  their  very  noses,  and  they  didn't  know  it,  Jennie 
said  to  herself  with  contempt  And  with  greater  contempt 
still  she  added  that  after  all,  since  it  was  only  a  pretense, 
what  did  it  matter  ?  They  really  did  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing, only  to  be  entertained.  Mrs.  Van  Vechten  was 
tired  of  the  game  already;  Miss  Montgomery  kept  it  up 
solely  because  of  the  lewd  excitement  she  managed  to  ex- 
tract from  it.     The  theorists  and  agitators  who  congre- 
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gated  about  Mrs.  Breeze  shared  her  honesty,  her  futility. 
Even  Doctor  Wilcox  in  whom  Jennie  had  at  first  put 
some  trusty  turned  out  to  be  no  more  reliable  than  the  rest 
They  prophesied  glowingly,  they  filled  the  air  with  words, 
they  actually  did  nothing.  There  was  something  well- 
nigh  appalling  in  this  spectacle  of  fruitless  energy,  but 
Jennie,  though  depressed,  was  not  imaginative  enough  to 
be  appalled.  She  told  herself  that  they  all  reminded  her 
of  old  Theodore  Doane,  and  by  the  same  token  she  knew 
them  through  anc*  through;  they  would  never  get  any- 
where, or  do  or  be  anything.  With  the  recollection  there 
came  before  her  mind,  unbidden,  a  himdred  old  scenes, 
faces,  scraps  of  talk — ^what  a  life  had  been  hers,  and  what 
people  she  had  known  I  She  saw  again  the  man  Conk- 
ling,  Gramma's  foul  old  face,  Amelia  Street,  the  house 
wi^  the  red  sofa.  There  had  been  a  girl  in  this  last 
place  who  used  to  take  a  good  deal  of  notice  of  her;  one 
day  she  had  beckoned  Jennie  into  her  room  where  there 
was  a  man  sitting,  and  they  gave  the  child  a  drink  of 
high-tasting  liquor  out  of  a  tall,  slim,  gilt  bottle,  and 
laughed  uproariously  at  the  things  she  said  and  did  after- 
ward until  the  man  tired  of  the  sport  and  threw  her  out- 
side, and  shut  the  door.  The  girl's  name  was  Fannie 
Price,  and  she  died  at  the  hospital — Jennie  remembered 
when  that  happened,  too.  ^^How  interesting  that  Mont- 
gomery woman  would  think  it  if  I  was  to  tell  her  I"  she 
thought  sardonically.  ^'I  ought  to  have  been  a  little  girl 
like  other  little  girls — a  nice  one  like  little  Genevieve 
Baxter.  Why  don't  they  do  something  about  things  like 
that  instead  of  bawling  about  votes  for  women?  After 
people  grow  up  they  can  look  out  for  themselves ;  it's  on 
their  own  shoulders.  But  somebody  ought  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  children." 

All  this  while,  the  time  allotted  for  Mrs.  Breeze's  stay 
in  the  United  States  was  melting  away,  and  neither  she 
nor  any  member  of  the  Association  noticed  it.  Her  three 
days  in  New  York  stretched  to  ten,  Mrs.  Van  Vechtei^ 
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chafed  in  vain,  Mrs.  Breeze  went  on  happily  "speech- 
ifying" as  Harrish  said,  and  this  latter  continued  his  man- 
agement unchallenged.  Fall  River,  Boston,  Albany,  a 
score  of  cities  and  branch  associations  might  have  been 
clamoring  to  hear  the  celebrated  sufiFragette,  he  knew  how 
to  juggle  them  all.  It  was  evident  to  Jennie  that  he 
meant  to  keep  Mrs.  Breeze  under  his  hand  and  eye  until 
he  had  squeezed  the  uttermost  penny  out  of  the  adventure, 
though  where  and  how  he  made  his  profits,  and  what  sums 
he  pocketed  and  with  whom  he  must  divide,  if  with  any- 
body, or  whose  tongue  he  must  silence,  she  could  not  guess. 
She  foimd  that  he  had  been  operating  the  "Bureau"  for 
some  six  weeks  already;  and  recalling  Proctor's  and  the 
Allomax  Land  Company,  suspected  that  he  "couldn't  last 
much  longer,"  as  she  privately  phrased  it.  "It's  not  that 
he  wouldn't  keep  on  if  he  could,"  she  thought  with  the 
sharpness  acquired  in  her  earliest  years;  "he  just  cant! 
He'll  overreach,  or  he'll  lose  his  nerve,  or  he'll  just  plain 
get  tired  of  it  and  quit.  I  know.  That's  the  way  they  all 
do."  Lately  he  had  betrayed  a  certain  restlessness,  realiz- 
ing, probably,  the  shortening  of  the  tether,  or  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  sustain  his  part. 

"This  thing's  getting  to  look  mighty  like  work  to  me," 
he  once  said  to  her  with  a  laugh.  But  the  comic  note 
was  forced,  and  Jennie  knew  it. 

This  spirit  may  have  accounted  for  the  otherwise  un- 
accountable lapse  of  vigilance  by  which  he  allowed  Mrs. 
Breeze  to  go  to  a  meeting  at  Freehold  unattended.  Never 
before  had  they  gotten  so  far  afield ;  and  it  also  happened 
this  time  that  Jennie  and  Mrs.  Breeze  went  alone,  with- 
out the  support  of  the  Association,  in  the  person  of  any 
officer  or  member.  They  made  use  of  the  public  means  of 
transportation,  the  Van  Vechten  vehicles  being,  all  of 
them,  by  a  peculiar  coincidence  which  the  chauffeur 
might  possibly  have  explained,  out  of  town  or  out  of  com- 
mission. At  the  last  moment,  Harrish  appeared  at  the 
ferry  and  escorted  them  to  their  train.    "Why,  I've  had 
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some  business  come  up  all  of  a  sudden,  that  I've  got  to 
stay  here  and  attend  to,"  he  answered  Mrs.  Breeze  glibly, 
and  winked  at  Jennie  over  the  other's  head.  "Maybe  I 
can  get  out  later,  but  see  you  to-morrow  anyhow."  And 
then,  curiously  enough,  indecision  all  at  once  overtook 
him.     "You— do  you  want  me  to  go  along?"  he  asked 

Jennie,  almost  shyly.     "I'll  go  if  you ?     Oh,  well, 

all  right  I"  he  broke  off  with  sudden  roughness,  reading 
a  negative  in  her  face.  "I  don't  go  where  I'm  not 
wanted  1"  He  shouldered  away  into  the  crowd  without  a 
backward  glance. 

"We  have  to  shift  for  ourselves  this  time,  it  seems," 
Mrs.  Breeze  said  unconcernedly,  watching  his  flight.  Jen- 
nie made  no  comment,  though  privately  of  the  opinion 
that  if  they  had  indeed  been  left  to  themselves,  it  was 
strikingly  unlike  Mr.  Harrish.  And,  to  be  sure,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  journey  they  found  in  attendance  a  sal- 
low gentleman  with  close-set  eyes  in  whom  she  recognized 
a  kind  of  "Eminence  grise"  who  had  accompanied  Har- 
rish on  two  or  three  occasions  before.  The  meeting,  under 
his  supervision,  went  off  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  the 
other  meetings;  yet  Jennie  was  aware  of  a  certain  inse- 
curity in  the  air.  She  could  see  that  this  fellow  was 
not  quite  equal  to  his  office;  he  was  palpably  nervous, 
forever  shooting  uneasy  glances  hither  and  thither,  and 
toward  herself  alternately  bold  and  obsequious,  the  very 
figure  of  a  cheap  knave.  He  disappeared  the  moment 
Mrs.  Breeze  concluded  her  address,  before  the  audience 
had  begun  to  disperse,  an  indiscretion  of  which  his  chief 
never  would  have  been  guilty ;  he  was  careful  not  to  leave 
them  while  there  was  the  smallest  possibility  of  any  "rank 
outsider"  (as  he  freely  remarked  to  Jennie)  approach- 
ing Mrs.  Breeze  or  the  officers  of  the  Association  with 
damaging  questions  or  information. 

"I  can  spot  our  friends  the  reformers  and  the  uplift- 
ers  and  the  bomb-busters  and  the  rest  of  the  bugs  easy 
enough,  and  they  can  snuggle  right  up  to  Mrs.  Breeze  if 
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they  want  to/'  was  Harrish's  diotiun ;  ^'but  there's  no  espe- 
cial point  in  letting  anybody  else  come  nosing  around, 
hey?" 

However,  nobody  did  "come  nosing  around,"  as  Jennie 
and  Mrs.  Breeze  made  their  way  to  their  hotel.  It  was 
ten  o'clock  of  a  stifling  summer  night  They  said  to  each 
other  with  satisfaction  that  it  was  fortunate  they  had  de- 
cided beforehand  not  to  go  back  to  New  York  after  the 
meeting;  they  would  have  had  a  miserable  hour  or  so, 
every  conveyance  packed  with  excursionists  swarming  into 
town  from  a  hundred  beaches  and  board-walks,  a  medley 
of  children,  babies,  picnic  baskets,  baseball  extras,  the 
Union  of  Apprentice  Plumbers  on  an  outing — anybody 
and  everybody  by  the  thousand.  Mrs.  Breeze,  besides, 
was  very  tired ;  the  exertion  of  the  last  days  and  the  unac- 
customed heat  were  beginning  to  tell  on  her.  She  clung 
to  Jennie's  arm  and  remarked  in  confidence  that  she  be- 
lieved she  would  have  to  get  some  white  blouses  such  as 
every  woman  here  seemed  to  wear — "a  white  blouse  and 
a  black  skirt — everyone  has  one.  It's  like  a  uniform,  and 
very  appropriate  and  sensible,  too.  People  always  know 
how  to  dress  in  their  own  coimtry,  and  for  their  own  cli- 
mate, and  it  is  wise  to  adopt  their  fashions.  You  know 
what  to  wear ;  you  are  always  dressed  properly,"  she  said, 
to  Jennie's  astonishment  It  was  the  first  time  Mrs. 
Breeze  had  ever  alluded  to  such  a  triviality  as  clothes, 
or  given  the  slightest  sign  of  having  noticed  what  any- 
body wore.  "But  you  are  so  pretty  you  would  look  well 
in  anything,  my  dear,"  added  the  older  woman,  giving  her 
a  little  affectionate  pat  Jennie  looked  down  at  her,  sur- 
prised and  disproportionately  moved.  Sometimes  recently, 
she  had  felt  an  impulse  to  tell  the  other  everything — 
all  her  story,  such  as  it  was.  Mrs.  Breeze  was  old  enough 
to  be  her  mother;  she  might  understand. 

They  were  stepping  into  the  elevator  when  a  bell-boy 
came  running  across  from  the  office  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hotel  lobby,  and  fetched  up  in  a  slide  at  the  door 
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just  as  it  trundled  into  place.  ^^H'lupl"  he  commanded 
peremptorily;  and  investigating  them  through  the  bars 
of  their  momentary  prison — "B^  pardin,  lady,  Mrs. 
Cushing?"  he  inquired,  moving  his  eyes  from  one  to  the 
other  of  them  impartially. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Gush ^^  Jennie  began. 

"New  York's  been  trying  to  get  you  for  half  an  hour/' 
said  the  boy,  and  jerked  his  head  toward  a  row  of  booths 
at  one  side  of  the  desk.  "Long-distance.  Bight  over 
there.'' 

"They  don't  want  met  I'll  just  go  on  upstairs  and  you 
can  tell  me  whatever  arrangements  you've  made,  when  you 
come,"  said  Mrs.  Breeze. 

Jennie  went  over  to  the  telephone,  the  few  men  who 
were  lounging  about  the  lobby  revolving  slowly  to  stare 
after  her;  and  the  night-clerk  leaned  over,  and  repeated 
the  summons.  "Mrs.  Gushing?  Party  in  New  York  to 
speak  to  you.  Right  in  there — ^yes.  They're  holding  the 
line." 

She  went  into  the  little  stall;  as  she  took  the  instru- 
ment off  its  hook,  there  came  upon  her  the  uncanny  sen- 
sation, known  to  everybody,  of  familiarity  with  the  place 
and  act,  and  foreknowledge  of  what  was  about  to  happen, 
as  if  it  had  all  happened  before  in  a  dream  or  in  some 
earlier  existence.  She  brushed  it  away,  and  spoke.  "This 
is  Mrs.  Gushing.  You  wanted  me  ?"  And  it  was  with  no 
surprise  that,  after  a  moment  of  imintelligible  talk  be- 
tween the  operators,  and  sundry  indefinite  noises,  she 
distinguished  Harrish's  voice  at  the  other  end. 

"Is  that  you?"  he  said  at  first  not  very  clearly;  and 
then,  evidently  coming  closer  to  the  mouthpiece,  in  a 
low  tone  with  a  curious  effect  of  excitement  or  nervous- 
ness. "Mrs.  Cushing — ^I  want  Mrs.  CiLshing.  Is  that — 
oh,  yes,  I  know  your  voice  now.  It  didn't  sound  natural 
for  a  minute.  Well,  this  is  me.  You  know  who  it  is, 
don't  you?" 

"Yes.    I  know  you.    I  know  who  it  is.    What  is  it?" 
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Instead  of  answering  he  ejaculated:  ^^I  thought  I  never 
would  get  you !"  It  seemed  to  Jennie  as  if  she  could  feel 
his  sigh  of  relief.  ^^She  must  have  orated  longer  than 
usual  to-night,  didn't  she?  You  ought  to  have  been 
through  long  before  now.    Where's  Bowdle  ?" 

This  last  was  so  unexpected  that  it  took  Jennie  a  sec- 
ond to  search  her  mind  for  the  identification  of  Bowdle; 
and  Harrish,  with  an  impatience  foreign  to  him,  repeated 
the  question.  ''Bowdle,  don't  you  know  who  I  mean? 
The  fellow  I  had  in  charge  of  the  shindy  down  there — 
you  know  him,  you've  seen  him  before.  .  .  .  Never  mind 
where  he  is  then,  if  you  don't  know  where  he  is.  I  don't 
want  him.  I  just  want  to  be  sure  he  ain't  rubbering 
around.  What?  .  .  .  Oh,  he's  gone?  He  didn't  come 
back  to  the  hotel  with  you  ?  He  isn't  any  place  near  that 
you  know  of  ?    Well,  where's  Mrs.  Breeze  ?" 

It  appeared  that  he  was  inquisitive  as  to  Mrs.  Breeze's 
whereabouts  for  the  same  reason ;  and  being  told  that  she 
was  safely  in  bed,  was  again  audibly  relieved.     ''Thai's 

all  right !"  he  said.     "Well "    He  paused ;  so  strong 

an  impression  of  reluctance  or  hesitation  or  embarrassment 
did  this  pause  convey,  that  Jennie  was  acutely  conscious 
that  his  next  words  came  to  him  like  a  reprieve,  and  were 
uttered  merely  to  gain  time.  "Have  you  got  the  door 
shut?    Are  you  alone?" 

"Yes,  the  door  is  shut.  There  isn't  room  in  the  booth 
for  two  people,"  she  answered  patiently,  and  once  more 
the  conviction  gripped  her  that  she  had  been  through  all 
this  before,  that  she  knew  what  he  would  try  to  say. 
"Nobody  can  hear  me.    What's  the  matter  ?    (Jo  on." 

"Well "    Another  pause.    Jennie  had  a  swift  vision 

of  him  standing  at  the  telephone,  scowling  and  working 
his  lips,  foraging  desperately  for  words ;  she  could  picture 
the  involuntary  furtive  glance  backward  that  accompa- 
nied his  speech.  He  even  lowered  his  voice  needlessly. 
*^ell,  see  here,  Jennie,  something's  come  up.  It's  about 
— ^it's  about — it's  about  you,  you  know.    See  here,  what 
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do  you  know  about  a  Mrs.  Harper — Mrs.  Jimmie  Har- 
per? She  lives  here  in  New  York — she's  one  of  these 
gilt-edged  ones,  like  all  the  rest  of  'em — like  Mrs.  Van 
V.  and  the  old  lady  Powers  and  the  whole  shooting-match. 
You  know  'em?  Wads  of  the  stuff,  and  name  in  the  so- 
ciety column  all  the  time.    What  do  you  know  about  her  ?" 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  her.  I've  met  her  at 
Mrs.  Van  Vechten's  once  or  twice.  But  I  don't  know 
anything  about  her " 

"You  never  had  any  kind  of  a  run-in  with  her?  She 
wouldn't  have  it  in  for  you,  for  any  reason?" 

"No." 

"Well,  she's  the  one  that  started  this  thing,  anyhow. 
She's  written  to  somebody — I  don't  know  that  I've  got 
it  straight — but  they've  written  back,  as  near  as  I  can 
make  out,  and — and — oh.  Lord,  I  guess  you  know!  Any- 
way, it's  raised  hell "  Mr.  Harrish  blurted  out  in- 
coherently, in  most  unusual  agitation.  Then  he  added 
with  vehement  contrition.  "Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  I  That 
kind  of  slipped  out  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  don't  swear 
as  a  rule — ^I  wouldn't  use  any  kind  of  language  with  ladies 
around,  anyhow.     I  haven't  any  use  for  a  profane  man. 

But  this  thing — it — ^why — it "    He  stuttered  off  into 

silence  again. 

Jennie  heard  him  passively.  She  did  not  ask  for  de- 
tails, feeling  no  more  curiosity  than  she  did  fear,  or  anger 
or  rebellion.  It  was  as  if  she  stood  and  contemplated 
the  workings  of  some  machine,  cogs  on  cogs,  wheels  with- 
in wheels,  at  once  huge  and  tiny,  complex  and  supremely 
simple,  subject  to  no  government,  yet  adjusted  to  the 
final  inexorable  accuracy,  grinding  to  the  end  of  Time 
as  it  had  ground  from  the  beginning.  She  might  have 
named  it  Life  or  Destiny  or  the  Divine  Law,  and  quoted 
at  herself  great  words  about  rewards  and  punishments 
and  wages  and  gifts,  had  she  been  of  the  disposition  or 
possessed  the  requisite  equipment.  But  knowing  as  lit- 
tle of  the  Bible  as  of  any  other — or  all  other — ^books, 
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creedlesSy  and  recognizing  no  moral  code  except  her  own^ 
she  merely  said  to  herself  that  this  was  the  way  things 
always  were;  and  that  she  had  always  known  somehow 
that  it  would  be  so. 

Harrish  began  again,  volubly  now.  ^^I'm  not  forgetting 
that  we  sort  of  agreed  to  each  of  us  sort  of  shinny  on  our 
own  side — ^IVe  been  sticking  to  that  right  along — but  this 
is  different.  Besides  I  couldn't  keep  out  of  it,  anyhow. 
They  got  at  me  before  I  could  dodge  'em,  and  wanted  my 
advice !  Wanted  to  know  what  I  thought  they'd  better  do! 
It  was  that  nosy  old  maid,  that  Miss  Montgomery,  and 
some  of  the  others.  Hey  ...  ?  .  .  .  Oh,  I  thought  you 
said  something.  Say,  those  women  make  me  tired  t 
They're  going  to  put  you  through  the  third  degree  to- 
morrow, of  course,  the  minute  you  get  back.  I  wanted 
you  to  know,  so  you'd  be  ready  for  'em " 

Another  voice  interposed.  "Your  time's  up,  party  I"  it 
said. 

"Keep  out,  you !  I'll  fix  that,"  said  Harrish  roughly. 
The  instrument  clacked  abruptly,  and  the  ensuing  silence 
was  like  a  door  banged  in  one's  face.  Jennie  had  a 
moment  to  envisage  the  discovery  that  Harrish's  good- 
will, the  good-will  that  was  so  distasteful  to  her,  was 
sincere  and  disinterested — impossible  to  doubt  it.  In  this 
blackleg  she  had  her  only  friend. 

With  another  clack  the  line  reopened.  "Are  you  there 
still?  They  shut  us  off,"  said  Harrish  anxiously.  "Is 
that  you,  Jennie  ?  Well  .  .  .  ?  I  thought  I'd  better  call 
you  up  and  give  you  a  tip,  so  you'd  be  ready  for 
'em " 

"I  am  ready,"  Jennie  said. 

^^Well,  I — ^I  thought  if  maybe  there  was  something  I 
could — ^hey  .  .  .  ?  I  mean  something  to — to  kind  of 
b^ck  you  up,  y'know?  Just  put  me  on,  y'know.  I'm 
2iol>  80  slow.  Only  thing  is,  ladies  are  apt  to  be  pretty 
harc^  on  another  lady  in  a  case  like  this,  and  a  man's  say- 
so  don't  do  her  much  good — ^just  the  opposite  oftentimes  1 
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But  anyhow,  if  you  can  think  of  anything  ...  V^  And 
not  getting  an  immediate  response  to  these  offers,  he  at 
length,  after  another  of  his  uneasy  pauses,  burst  out: 
'^ell?  Well?  What  you  going  to  do  about  it  any- 
how?" 

'^I'm  going  to  tell  them  the  truth,"  Jennie  said. 

"The  truth  1"  said  Harrish  in  a  startled  voice.  After 
an  instant,  he  spoke  again  with  a  return  to  his  habitual 
calculated  flippancy.  "Oh,  yes,  of  course  you're  going  to 
tell  them  the  truth.  I  guess  this  is  where  I  get  off,  hey  ? 
All  right.  I  told  you  I  wasn't  slow.  I  can  take  a  hint, 
without  anybody  having  to  sand-bag  it  into  me."  He 
halted ;  then  began  once  more,  urgently,  almost  violently : 
"Say,  Jennie,  do  you  know— do  you  realize  what  you're 
up  against?  They've  got  the — ^the  whole  thing  down  in 
black  and  white,  names  and  all,  the  whole  thing,  I  tell 
you.  My  Glod,  d'you  suppose  I  want  to  stick  in  this  way  ? 
I  tell  you  I  couldn't  help  it.  The  best  I  could  do  was  to 
say  to  'em :  ^Ladies,  first  and  foremost,  by  all  means,  don't 
let  the  papers  get  hold  of  this!  Dignified  silence,'  s'  I, 
'is  the  best  way  to  treat  these  scandalous  rumors.  If  it 
ain't  the  work  of  some  enemy,  it's  a  distressing  mis- 
take, but  either  way,  you  don't  want  it  to  get  out,  and 
queer  the  Cause,  y'know.  If  I  may  suggest,'  s'  I,  'don't 
any  of  you  do  any  talking!'  And  the  minute  I  got  loose 
I  made  for  the  telephone.  That's  all  I've  had  to  do  with 
it.    Don't  get  mad  at  me.    You  aren't,  are  you?" 

A  sudden  wild  desire  to  laugh  filled  Jennie ;  she  checked 
it  in  a  fear  as  sudden  that  she  was  going  crazy.  She  felt, 
without  being  able  to  put  the  feeling  into  such  words, 
that  the  multiplied  ironies  of  the  situation  ought  not  to 
seem  funny;  yet  by  one  last,  completing,  exquisite  touch 
of  irony,  she  wanted  to  laugh.  "No,  I'm  not  mad.  I  un- 
derstand. Thank  you !"  she  called  into  the  telephone,  and 
with  the  words  the  laugh  escaped  her,  hysterically  but 
noiselessly. 

Harrish  said  cordially,  "Well,  that's  all  right  then! 
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Say,  you're  a  wonder  I  You  keep  on  keeping  cool,  and 
they  can't  put  it  over  you.  Well,  good-night !"  lie  obvi- 
ously lingered  over  the  farewell.  "Good-night,  Jennie!'' 
**Your  five  minutes  is  up,  party,"  said  the  operator, 
again  intervening  unseen,  like  Fate.  And  this  time,  Mr. 
Harrish  did  not  attempt  to  prolong  the  conversation. 
Jennie  went  up  to  the  bedroom.  "I  said  *Thank  you !' " 
she  repeated  to  herself  in  another  fit  of  sharp  mirth. 
"'Thank  youl'" 


CHAPTER   Vn 

"...  80  you  see,  my  dear,  it  must  be  her.  I  know 
I  ought  to  say  she,  but  her  is  ever  so  much  more  emphatic. 
Jimmie  calls  me  Mrs.  Sherlock  Holmes,  but  really  he 
began  it  just  by  making  that  remark  about  Cushing  being 
the  name  of  Donnie  Meigs's  *lady  friend.'  I  had  for- 
gotten what  her  name  was,  if  I  ever  heard  it.  Jim  says 
Frank  told  him,  and  the  name  just  stuck  in  his  mind 
somehow.  And  I  must  say  Don  showed  his  usual  good 
taste;  the  pictures  he's  painted  of  her  aren't  in  the  least 
exaggerated,  and  she  has  a  perfect  instinct  for  dressing 
herself,  and  her  manners  are  good  enough  for  anybody — 
rather  quiet  and  statuesque,  you  know.  Of  course,  being 
with  him  must  have  developed  her.  .  .  .  Then  meeting 
the  Baxters  settled  it.  They  said  they  knew  you — that  is, 
Mrs.  Baxter  spoke  of  you  as  if  you  were  dear  friends, 
imtil  she  found  out  that  you  were  Jimmie's  cousin !  That 
embarrassed  her  awfully.  But  really  they  are  very  nice 
people,  particularly  the  husband,  and  seem  to  know  every- 
body in  Cincinnati,  so,  no  doubt,  you  will  know  them 
before  long.    New  people  keep  coming  up  all  the  time. . . . 

"Nobody  could  have  helped  putting  two  and  two  to- 
gether after  that.  On  top  of  it  anyway,  I  got  your 
mother's  letter,  about  Miss  Donelson's  report  that  Don  ac- 
tually had  separated  from  her,  without  being  married  or 
there  being  any  children  or  any  complications,  which  is 
something  to  be  thankful  for.  Your  aunt  got  one  thing 
wrong,  it  seems;  she  (the  woman,  I  mean,  of  course) 
didn't  nm  off  with  some  other  man,  and  leave  Don.  At 
least,  the  Baxters  say  she  wasn't  with  any  man  on  the 
boat,  and  they  didn't  see  anybody  meet  her  here.  She  be- 
haved with  the  greatest  propriety,  and  seems  to  be  now 
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perfectly  devoted  to  poor  Mrs.  Breeze.  What  pat  Mr. 
Baxter  'wise/  as  he  says,  was  seeing  her  so  friendly  with 
Marenyi.  She  posed  as  a  trained  nurse,  and  Mr.  Baxter 
naturally  wanted  to  know  what  business  a  trained  nurse 
had  flourishing  about  in  Europe  and  knowing  men  like 
Marenyi.  .  .  . 

"We've  been  very  careful  not  to  mention  any  names, 
except,  of  course,  to  Mrs.  Van  Vechten,  who  Juid  to  be 
told,  but  she  is  as  anxious  to  keep  it  out  of  the  papers  as 
we  ourselves,  on  account  of  the  poor  W.  A.  P.  E.  S.  I  am 
afraid  some  of  it  will  leak  out  anyhow,  because  the 
men  that  know,  even  Jimmie,  who  ought  to  have  more 
self-control,  are  simply  having  the  laugh  of  their  lives; 
they  think  it's  such  a  good  joke  on  the  suffragette  con- 
tingent, they  can't  keep  it  to  themselves.  If  Don  has 
started  for  Japan  as  he  intended,  I  don't  suppose  he  will 
hear  about  it — not  very  soon,  anyhow.  My  only  experi- 
ence in  the  Orient  was  when  we  went  to  the  Durbar,  but 
I  remember  we  didn't  see  a  newspaper  from  home,  or  anj 
kind  of  paper,  except  once  in  a  while  a  Christian  Science 
'^Monitor,"  for  six  weeks.  By  that  time  the  whole  thing 
will  be  ancient  history.  I  don't  suppose  it  would  upset 
Don  very  much,  but  we  realize  that  it  ought  to  be  kept 
quiet  because  of  your  mother.  She  is  so  old-fashioned. 
Nobody  talked  about  anything  in  her  day,  and  she  doesn't 
seem  to  get  used  to  everybody  talking  about  everything 
nowadays.  For  that  matter  I  remember  when  you  and  I 
were  girls  at  Dobbs  Ferry  and  when  we  came  out,  if 
anybody  had  begun  to  talk  about  race  suicide  before  us 
with  a  man,  we'd  have  fallen  flat !  We'd  have  died  sooner 
than  acknowledge  that  we  knew  what  it  meant.  But, 
mercy,  race  suicide  is  the  safest  topic  you  can  start  in  a 
mixed  company  now !  Jim  says  he's  at  last  got  a  chance  to 
bring  out  all  his  highest  jokes  and  stories,  the  ones  he's 
been  keeping  in  cold  storage  for  years  except  when 
there  were  nobody  but  men,  and  all  of  them  pretty 
drunk!  .  .  ." 
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« 

The  letter  proceeded  in  the  same  sprightly  vein  for 
some  eight  pages,  the  writer  turning  nimbly  from  one 
half-fledged  scandal  like  the  above  to  others  quite  full- 
fledged,  to  clothes,  polo,  the  midsummer  horse-show,  the 
turkey-trot.  She  informed  her  correspondent  that  she  and 
Jimmie  had  motored  across  to  Sag,  and  inspected  the 
house,  and  that  it  was  all  ready  for  them,  and  she  couldn't 
imagine  why  they  were  staying  so  late  in  this  terrific  heat, 
and  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  country  at  that !  With  this 
the  lady  reached  her  signature,  Eleanor  Harper ;  she  had 
the  letter  addressed — ^to  Mrs.  F.  G.  L.  Sloane-Macready, 
The  Evergreens,  1492  Adams  Eoad,  etc. — and  sealed 
ready  for  sending,  and  had  been  obliged  to  open  it  to  in- 
sert a  postscript  scratched  off  on  an  extra  half  sheet.  "You 
will  have  got  Jim's  telegram  before  this  letter ;  he  said  he 
put  in  ^letter  follows,'  and  of  course  I  will  write  again,  as 
soon  as  I've  seen  Miss  Donelson.  This  is  only  to  say  tiiat 
we  got  her  wireless  and  Jim  went  down  to  meet  her,  and 
had  a  doctor  and  two  nurses  there,  and  between  them  all 
they  got  her  up  to  the  Saint  Clair,  and  she's  there  now, 
resting  fairly  well.  They're  going  to  have  a  consultation. 
Jim  said  she  looked  as  if  she  had  been  dead  and  buried 
two  weeks  already  when  they  carried  her  off  the  boat.  I 
haven't  seen  him  yet,  because  he's  staying  in  town  himself 
so  as  to  be  near  the  poor  old  lady,  as  long  as  none  of  your 
family  are  here;  but  he  talked  to  me  over  the  telephone 
and  I  could  tell  by  his  voice  how  shocked  he  was.  It 
seems  dreadfully  sudden,  but  the  doctors  say  it's  been  com- 
ing on  for  years,  and  the  baths  and  the  water  at  those  Eu- 
ropean resorts  were  the  worst  thing  she  could  have  done 
for  it.  I  suppose  these  are  the  very  same  men  that  ad- 
vised her  to  try  them !  Doctors  are  all  that  way,  you  know, 
and  if  one  of  them  makes  a  mistake  the  others  all  back 
him  up. 

"If  there  is  anything  I  can  do,  let  me  know.  You 
will  have  to  tell  your  mother,  and  Marian,  don't  mince 
matters.    They  told  Jim  in  so  many  words  that  it  etmldnt 
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be  long,  and  Aunt  Harriet  might  as  well  realize  that  at 
once.    Lovingly,  E." 

There  followed  upon  this  other  letters  back  and  forth, 
telegrams,  cable  messages,  hurried  arrangements  and  re- 
arrangements;  you  may  imagine  stout,  sensible,  kind- 
humored  Jimmie  Harper  (James  Harper,  Junior,  was  the 
name  still  engraved  on  his  cards,  although  his  father  had 
been  dead  these  twenty-five  years),  rushing  from  place  to 
place,  being  interviewed  by  the  agitated  hotel  proprietor, 
himself  interviewing  doctors,  surgeons,  heads  of  hospital, 
railroad  officials,  newspaper  men,  and  at  last  the  unde^ 
taker — Miss  Donelson  was  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  as 
all  her  fathers  werel 

And  verily  every  man  living  is  altogether  vanity,  a  sen- 
tence from  the  same  solemn  pages  which  one  may  readily 
fancy  old  Caroline  quoting  with  her  familiar  sneering 
amusement  if  she  could  observe  from  her  station  on  the 
thither  side  of  the  grave  her  sister's  expensive  and  becom- 
ing mourning  raiment.  It  came  from  the  best  places  in 
the  city  of  New  York — Mrs.  Harper  was  very  active  and 
reliable  among  the  milliners,  modistes  and  so  on,  to  whom 
moreover  she  was  well  known — and  I  fear  there  were  not 
many  and  certainly  not  at  all  bitter  tears  shed  behind  that 
rich  crepe  veil — not  as  many  as  honest  Harriet  Meigs 
tried  to  pump  up!  A  slim  young  clergyman  from  some 
little  mission  church  in  the  farthest  suburbs,  read  the  Se^ 
vice — all  the  other  more  eminent  men  of  God  were  out  of 
town  on  their  vacations.  It  was  so  hot  that,  as  Mrs.  Har- 
per pointed  out,  there  was  absolutely  no  sense  in  all  of  the 
family  going  back  home  when  the  Sag  Harbor  house  was 
already  comfortably  opened  and  they  had  intended  com- 
ing on  in  a  few  days  anyhow;  let  Jim  and  Frank 
Macready  take  the — ahem — to  Cincinnati,  and  see  about 
— er — Spring  Grove  and  all  that  part  of  it,  you  know.  It 
would  be  easier  for  the  men  to  get  around  and  attend  to 
things  like  that  by  themselves.  Which  was  imdoubtedly 
true;  so  Mrs.  Meigs  and  Marian  and  the  young  people 
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went  down  to  Sag,  and  presently  Jim  and  Frank  returned, 
and  I  believe  they  had  a  very  decorously  happy  siunmer 
thereafter. 

But  with  all  this  the  history  of  Jennie  Cushing  has 
really  nothing  to  do,  any  more  than  Jennie  herself  had, 
as  she  sat  and  read  the  death  notice  in  a  little  stuffy  room 
with  the  fire  escape  climbing  past  her  window,  and  a  smell 
of  somebody's  pot-au-feu  coming  up  the  stairs  and  dumb- 
waiter shaft  in  tepid  gusts.  "Donelson — Caroline,  only 
sister  of  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Meigs,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
her  age,"  etc.  Jennie,  who  had  been  scanning  the  "Help 
Wanted"  advertisements,  came  upon  the  item  in  the  obit- 
uary colimm  and  read  it  mechanically  with  the  rest.  Ar- 
rested, she  read  it  over  again,  not  without  wonder  that 
the  news  should  have  so  little  significance  for  her.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  ought  to  be  more  stirred.  But  she  had 
never  felt  any  enmity  toward  Miss  Donelson,  not  even 
since  the  old  woman's  latest  act,  which  Jennie  knew 
well  had  been  devised  in  no  spirit  of  outraged  virtue, 
but  solely  to  make  mischief  and,  if  possible,  unhappi- 
ness.  That  was  characteristic,  and  Jennie  was  too  rea- 
sonable to  hate  her  for  it ;  people  cannot  help  the  way  they 
are  made,  she  would  have  said.  Some  of  the  family  must 
be  in  town,  she  told  herself  composedly,  Mrs.  Meigs  or 
some  of  them,  and  then  another  thought  did  indeed  set  her 

steady  pulses  racing.     What  if  Don ?     But  it  was 

only  for  a  moment,  for  in  a  comer  of  the  paper  she  found 
a  brief  report  of  the  main  facts :  Miss  Donelson  was  re- 
turning from  Europe  with  her  maid  when  she  was 
"stricken";  on  arriving  in  New  York  the  family  were 
hastily  simmioned ;  it  gave  all  the  names,  adding  that  Don- 
elson Meigs,  the  well-known  artist,  a  nephew  of  the  de- 
ceased, had  been  with  her  on  her  foreign  tour,  but  had  left 
for  Ceylon  and  the  far  East  before  his  aunt  sailed ;  Miss 
Donelson  was  a  sister-in-law  of  the  late  Henry  D.  Meigs, 
the  noted  financier  and  capitalist,  etc. 

Jennie  put  the  paper  down.     The  plan  that  had  shot 
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across  her  of  muffling  herself  in  a  thick  veil  or  what  o&st 
disguise  she  could  contrive,  and  stealing  into  the  chuidi 
during  the  funeral  and  hiding  in  some  comer  whence  she 
could  see  Don,  herself  unseen — this  poor  plan  dissolved 
like  a  wreath  of  mist  Even  if  she  had  known  to  a  oer 
tainty  that  he  would  be  there,  would  she  have  gone  to  look 
at  him  ?  He  might  have  discovered  her — ^he  would  have 
discovered  her,  she  could  not  hide  herself  from  him,  J&n- 
nie  thought  with  a  kind  of  wistful  vanity,  glancing  at  her 
reflection  in  the  cheap  mirror — and  what  then!  Xo, 
everything  was  better  as  it  was,  she  said  to  herself  firmlj, 
and  she  was  glad  that  she  had  no  choice  about  it,  glad  that 
he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

There  came  a  knock  at  her  door ;  answering  it,  she  be- 
held one  of  her  fellow  boarders,  a  swarthy  and  lively  gen- 
tleman, with  hair  clipped  in  the  shoe-brush  style,  a  mous- 
tache like  Mephistopheles',  a  shirt  and  striped  waistcoat 
of  material  that  might  be  washed  and  decidedly  needed 
it,  and  sharply  pointed  boots.  Madame,  would  she  receive 
a  monsieur  who  came  to  arrive  and  demanded  to  see  her,  at 
the  instant  itself  that  he — ^the  speaker — descended  to  go 
out  ?  And  madame  signifying,  also  in  French,  that  she 
would  go  down  at  once,  he  expressed  profound  envy  of  that 
monsieur,  and  bowed  himself  away  with  a  languishing 
glance. 

Jennie  went  downstairs  without  surprise  or  speculation; 
she  divined  who  this  visitor  was,  and,  as  she  had  expected, 
found  Harrish  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  back  parlor— 
or  what  had  been  the  back  parlor  in  the  fa^onable 
days  of  the  down-at-heel  old  New  York  hoiise — ^prom- 
enading his  eyes  around,  as  her  Gallic  acquaintance 
would  have  said,  over  the  dingy  old-gold  plush  fur- 
niture and  the  crayon  portraits  and  black-walnut  what- 
not with  the  large  pink  conch-shell  on  top  of  it,  with  a 
distinctly  unfavorable  expression.  He  turned,  hearing 
her  step. 

^^Well?"  he  said  challengingly.     And  after  a  seoond, 
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changing  to  an  awkward  affectation  of  his  former  humor- 
ous carelessness :    "Well,  here  you  are  1" 

"Yes?"  said  Jennie.  She  took  a  chair  and  motioned 
him  to  another,  but  Harrish  did  not  sit.  Instead  he  moved 
hesitatingly  nearer,  looking  down  at  her  with  a  face  that 
would  indicate  a  dozen  emotions  inarticulate  and  incom- 
prehensible even  to  himself. 

"Well,  here  you  are !"  he  repeated  at  length.  "I  had  a 
time  finding  you.  What  did  you  do  me  that  way  for,  Jen- 
nie ?"  he  demanded  in  abrupt  reproach.  "What  did  you 
go  off  and  hide  that  way  for  from  me  ?  You  might  have 
let  me  know  anyhow." 

"I  wasn't  thinking  about  you  at  alL  I  just  wanted  to 
get  away,  and  I  knew  that  they'd  be  glad  for  me  to  go 
away  quietly,  so  that  there  couldn't  be  any  fuss  or  talk." 

Harrish  looked  discomfited  for  one  instant,  then  he 
grinned  wryly ;  he  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets 
as  he  stood  over  her  studying  her  face.  "Well,  come  to 
think  of  it,  you  didn't  have  much  occasion  to  bother  about 
me/'  he  allowed.  Then  in  a  sudden  access  of  diffidence: 
"Look  here,  you  aren't  mad  because  I  hunted  you  up? 
You  don't  mind  my  coming  here  ?" 

"!N'o,  no.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  who  knows 
where  I  am.  I'm  not  trying  to  hide,"  said  Jennie  in  her 
plain  and  practical  way.  "Nobody  wants  to  look  for  me 
anyhow.  I  told  Mrs.  Breeze  about  myself ;  I  had  wanted 
to  tell  her  all  along.  Then  I  thought  that  was  enough.  I 
happened  to  know  about  this  place,  so  I  came  here.  It 
seemed  to  me  the  best  thing  I  could  do — ^the  best  for  every- 
body all  around." 

He  dropped  into  a  chair  at  last,  heaving  a  long  sigh 
either  from  a  relieved  mind  or  by  way  of  tribute  to  the 
heat.  "Yes,  I  see.  I  guess  you're  right  about  that.  They 
— they  don't  any  of  'em  want  to  know  where  you  are,  or 
have  any  questions  asked,  or  any — er — ^talk,  as  you  say. 
It  was  only  me.  I  found  out  from  the  cabman — ^the  one 
that  brought  you  here.     Hey?     Some  sleuth,  ain't  I?" 
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He  was  speaking  disjointedly,  evidently  with  his  mind 
elsewhere,  and  presently  broke  off,  as  it  were  at  fault,  his 
eyes  wandering  about  the  room.  After  a  moment  he 
stretched  an  arm,  restlessly,  upon  the  table,  but  imme- 
diately snatched  it  away,  inspecting  his  cuff  with  justi- 
fiable uneasiness.  '^What  kind  of  a  dago  joint  is  this,  any- 
how, Jennie?  Oh,  I  know  it's  all  right "  he  inter- 
polated quickly — "but  what  is  it  ?  They've  got  a  sign  up 
outside,  'Employment  Bureau,'  and  two  or  three  other 
placards  meaning  the  same  thing,  I  judge,  in  the  other 
languages — like  these  Berlitz  Schools,  you  know.  Count 
Alphonse  de  Spaghetti,  the  fellow  that  opened  the  door — is 
he  the  one  that  runs  it  V 

"No,  he's  a  cook.  His  trade  is  fine  cooking.  It's  run  by 
an  old  French  woman  called  Madame  Duchefour.  I'd 
heard  about  her  from  a  girl  I  know  that  used  to  be  in  the 
manicuring  and  hairdressing  business,  the  same  as  I  was. 
Madame  boards  us  all  and  rims  the  Bureau.'' 

"Uh-huh.  I  see,"  said  Harrish  again,  staring  at  her 
thoughtfully,  with  an  indefinable  appearance  of  being 
genuinely  interested  in  her  affairs,  yet  of  finding  it  hard 
to  keep  his  attention  wholly  fixed  on  them.  He  visibly 
collected  himself  for  his  next  words,  as  for  a  headlong 
plunge.  **Well,  what  have  you  got  on  hand  nowadays? 
What  are  you  thinking  of  doing  ?"  he  asked  bluntly.  "Go- 
ing back  to  that  hairdressing  stunt  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  yet.  There 
was  something  else  I  was  thinking  I  could  do — something 
I'd  a  great  deal  rather  do.  I've  felt  as  if  I'd  like  to  do  it 
for  a  long  while,"  said  Jennie,  confusedly  aware  that  she 
was  actually  taking  some  coinfort  in  these  confidences! 
"I'd  have  to  go  out  to  Cincinnati " 

^'Cincinnati!"  ejaculated  the  other  blankly.  *^Why — 
why,  I  shouldn't  think — I  don't  believe — ^you  know  yon 

"  he  fioundered.    "Cincinnati  wouldn't  be — be  very 

practical,  as  you  might  say,  considering.    Would  it  ?"  said 
Mr.  Harrish,  apologetically,  not  looking  at  her. 
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'1  didn't  mean  to  live  there.  I  want  to  see  my  f riend, 
the  same  one  I  was  talking  about  just  now.  I  could  stay 
with  her  for  a  little  while,  and  she'd  help  me  about 
this-—" 

"Friend  married?"  queried  Harrish.  "Husband? 
Kids  ?  Uh-huh."  He  took  his  chin  into  his  hand.  "Well, 
now,  let's  hear  this  plan  of  yours.  This  that  you're  going 
to  spring  on  her.  That  is,  if  you'd  just  as  lieve's  not  tell 
me?"  he  finished  with  another  return  of  his  abnormal 
shyness. 

Jennie  outlined  it,  willingly  enough;  and  he  listened 
without  interruption  or  comment.  At  the  end,  after  a 
judicial  pause:  "Glot  any  money?"  he  asked.  "That'll 
take  money,  yTmow." 

"Yes.  I  have  some — enough,  I  think.  I  can  make  it  do 
for  a  time  at  any  rate.  And  then  I  can  always  make  more. 
I  can  always  work.  There're  ever  so  many  things  I  can 
do  besides  manicuring.  Cooking  or  fine  sewing,  you 
know ^" 

Harrish  got  upon  his  feet,  shoving  the  chair  back  with 
a  decided  movement,  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
another  plunge.  "That's  all  right  It's  a  nice-sounding 
plan.  If  anybody  could  do  it,  and  make  a  go  of  it,  it 
would  be  yoii/'  he  said.  "Only — ^why — ^there  ain't  any- 
thing in  it  for  you,  Jennie,  that  I  can  see.  You  don't 
want  to  wind  up  your  life  that  way,  do  you?  You're  a 
young  woman;  I  expect  you  aren't  over  twenty-six  or 
seven  this  minute,  and  it's — it's  a  kind  of  a  shame  for  you 
to— to  give  up  everything " 

"But  I  won't  be  giving  up  anything.  It's  what  I  want 
to  do.  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  get  along  without  doing 
something  for  somebody.  That's  the  only  way  I  could 
ever  be  satisfied.  I  didn't  use  to  know  it,  but  I  know  it 
now,"  she  was  protesting  when  some  look  on  his  face  si- 
lenced her. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do,  then/'  he  said. 
"Marry  me  1" 


^  V  1  I 


It  ITKZIOI 

"^TkiSt  s  stni^bt  r*  mid  Hfirri^  £Kabhr.  All  st  ons 
b(  lutftune  i^-IsbcT  cipcE-  Thoe  was  someciii]!^  bojish  in 
dK  cageiLtfai  viik  vikidi  he  daw  aside  jJI  his  shiU; 
jMJBpbmjiIia  of  canirif ,  and  hmibiip  and  deeeit.  "Hut's 
fli^ftijdkt !  I  laeaii  it.  Sar,  I  didn*t  get  jnou  ri^jht  at  fint, 
Jennie.  I  didn't  sense  d»  kind  joa  w^eie  aomdiov.  Bot 
I  inu>tr  Dov.  and  I — I  wiah  Toa*d  do  ic  I  wish  Toa'd  be 
married  to  nae.  I  mean.  Sav.  yoo  knov  I^m  in  eaisefll, 
don't  voo !  Yoo  know  I  wooldn't  hand  too  anv  raw  deil 
like  I'd  got  another  wife  aroond  somewheire  or  anythiiig 
like  that.  Tre  been  married,  as  far  as  that  goes,  bit  we 
got  divorced  and  it's  all  fixed  square.  Fd  hale  awfolfy 
for  von  to  go  off  and  do  this  thing  Toa*re  thiTiVitig  about, 
as  pretty  as  yon  are,  and  with  lots  of  good  times  ahead  of 
yon  stilL  I  guess  yonVe  been  thinking  to  yourself:  Hjoe, 
It's  hard  living  one's  life  V  Fve  thon^t  that,  too,  times 
when  I'd  be  down  and  blue  and  lonesome^  But  my,  that 
feeling  don't  last!"  He  had  to  stop,  out  of  breadiy  bat 
gazing  at  her  with  all  the  persuasion  he  ooold  put  into  his 
features. 

*^I  don't  see  what  you  want  to  marry  me  for  I**  was  afl 
Jennie  could  find  to  say. 

"Mi^t  put  it  down  to  my — ^my  liking  you  pretty  well," 
he  suggested  with  a  nervous  effort  at  his  habitual  hatf- 
cynieal,  half-jocular  pose.  "I  don't  suppose  you're  just 
exactly  crazy  about  me,  but — ^won't  you  try  it  anyhow!" 
JTe  hesitated,  and  after  a  false  start  or  two,  finally  got  out 
with  a  sort  of  shamefaced  frankness:  '^We  could  go  and 
live  somewhere — West,  you  know,  or  somewhere,  where 
wo  didn't  know  anybody — and  live  like — ^like  folks  and 
keep  straight — I  mean  I'd  keep  straight,  because  I  know 
that's  what  you'd  want.  And  it  ain't  too  late  to  begin 
over,  I  guess,  hey  ?" 

Jennie  was  silent,  troubled,  a  little  touched.  She  knew 
instinctively  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Harrish  to 
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'^eep  straight^"  but  at  the  moment  he  was  sincere ;  scoun- 
drel or  no,  he  was  offering  her  his  best.  There  was  a  catch 
in  her  voice  that  was  ordinarily  so  clear  and  firm  when 
she  answered  him ;  indeed  the  speech  came  with  difficulty, 
her  simple  vocabulary  not  allowing  much  choice  in  words. 

"I  think  you  are  very  kind.  But  I  don't  want  to  marry 
anybody,  or — or  live  that  way  ever  again.  I  couldn't  feel 
that  way  about  any  man — ^but  that's  not  the  whole  rea- 
son. It  seems  to  me  it  wouldn't  be  right,  after  every- 
thing that's  happened." 

"After  everything  that's  happened?"  Harrish  echoed 
her.  His  face  reddened  darkly.  "Oh,  forget  it  I"  he  said 
with  a  rough  gesture.  "It's  all  past  and  gone.  And  be- 
sides, if  it  comes  to  that,  there  ain't  anybody ^"    He 

checked  himself,  then  spoke  again  in  a  cautious  voice  but 
with  startling  vehemence.  "Why,  look  at  those  women — 
Mrs.  Van  Vechten  and  her  whole  crowd.  D'ye  suppose 
they^re  any  better  than  you  and  me  ?  Well,  they  aren't  I 
Not  by  a  da — ^not  by  a  long  sight,  they  aren't !  They're 
nothing  but  a  bunch  of  dirty-minded  fools,  and  the  otiiier 
day  when  they  came  to  me  with  all  this,  I  had  a  good  mind 
to  tell  'em  so.    Old  'If-men-not-why-not-women'  and  all  the 

rest  of  'em ^"  he  mimicked  the  lady  from  whom  he 

quoted  savagely.  "The  questions  they've  asked  me !  Why, 
if  I'd  said  you  were  a  white  slave,  they'd  have  been  per- 
fectly happy.  White  slave  T'  he  ejaculated  in  a  kind  of 
fury  of  contempt  "I  tell  you  you  can't  get  anything  too 
rank  for  'em.  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  this  holiness  crowd. 
Looks  to  me  like  for  thinking  smut  and  talking  smut  and 
writing  smut,  you  can't  beat  a  nice  lot  of  real,  classy,  high- 
toned  ladies.  They're  the  ones  that  are  going  to  purify  the 
country,  you  know.  If  they  want  to  vote  like  the  men, 
they'd  better  learn  some  decency  about  keeping  their 
mouths  shut  like  the  men  do.  There's  things  that  oughtn't 
to  be  talked  about.  Look  at  me  I  I'm  no  saint  I"  declared 
Mr.  Harrish  with  well-grounded  conviction.  "I  never  met 
a  man  that  was ;  and  believe  me,  there's  mighty  few  women 
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saints  either!  Well  then^  what's  the  use  going  around 
gassing  about  it  ?  Men  don't.  They — why,  they  just  let 
it  go  at  that.  I  don't  want  to  be  knocked  myself,  and  I 
don't  knock  anybody  else.  That's  the  way  any  man  feek 
But  these  women  that  think  they're  just  the  whitest  little 

angels  ever !"     He  uttered  a  snarl  of  pure  disgust 

"lley  make  me  tired !"  And  here,  meeting  Jennie's  won- 
dering eyes,  he  pulled  up  short,  coloring  deeper  than  be- 
fore. "You'll  think  I've  gone  clean  batty,"  he  said  in  em- 
barrassment. "Of  course  I  don't  mean  all  the  women- 
ladies,  that  is.  Well!  I  wish  you'd  kind  of  think  this 
over — this  that  I  was  asking  you  about,  Jennie.  Won't 
you  ?" 

He  was,  indeed,  very  much  in  earnest,  and  pressed  her 
with  many  argiunents;  but,  seeing  her  resolved,  at  last 
took  his  leave,  downcast  but  resigned.  "Anyway,  you  can 
always  count  on  me,  Jennie.  If  you're  ever  in  trouble, 
you  let  me  know,  and  I'll  be  right  there  with  the  goods," 
he  assured  her  generously  at  the  last.  And  Jennie  thanked 
him  in  the  same  spirit,  although  inwardly  doubting  a  good 
deal  that  he  would  always  be  equal  to  these  handsome 
promises.  At  any  rate  there  was  small  chance  that  he 
would  ever  be  called  upon  to  fulfill  them;  he  went  down 
the  steps,  raising  his  hat  to  her,  not  quite  with  his  usual 
jauntiness;  and  she  never  saw  him  again. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Ab  she  waited  in  the  drug  store  for  her  Adams  Boad 
car,  Jennie  found  herself  trying  to  fancy  what  it  would 
have  been  like,  supposing  she  had  never  gone  away  at  all, 
supposing  her  life  had  run  along  in  the  quiet  channel  she 
had  made  for  it,  without  encountering  Donelson  Meigs. 
Her  slow  imagination  could  not  picture  any  great  differ- 
ence ;  the  lack  of  change  in  externals  contradicted  or  con- 
fused her.  The  city  had  looked  the  same  when  she  walked 
up  from  the  train  this  sultry  August  morning;  and  the 
mirror  over  the  soda-water  fountain,  like  other  mirrors, 
revealed  herself  unaltered,  as  near  as  she  could  judge. 
Even  a  Paris  toilette  could  neither  add  to  nor  take  away 
from  the  essential  distinction  of  the  tall,  fair-haired  young 
woman  in  plain  black  or  gray  of  obviously  domestic  manu- 
facture who  had  waited  for  the  same  car  here  in  this  very 
comer  drug  store  at  this  hour,  going  to  or  from  her  work 
how  many  times,  five  years  or  so  ago  I  One  would  not  have 
said  that  she  was  a  day  older;  and  a  moralist,  knowing 
her  story,  would  have  been  confounded  to  discover  about 
her  no  signs  of  deterioration  of  body  or  it  would  seem  of 
spirit.  She  ought  to  have  realized  what  would  be  her 
position  in  this  town  where  she  was  known;  yet  she  was 
neither  bold  nor  shamefaced. 

Herman  Fassig,  Plumber  and  Gas-Fitter,  had  his  shop 
at  the  old  address  on  Adams  Road,  it  appeared  by  refer- 
ence to  the  directory.  His  "residence'^  for  which  there 
was  a  different  telephone  call,  was  now  situated  on  Alta 
Avenue,  a  new  street  to  Jennie,  who  divined  from  these 
small  evidences  a  growing  prosperity  in  business,  and  a 
loftier  style  of  living  for  the  Fassig  family  than  when  she 
had  been  one  of  them.     The  thought  pleased  her;  they 
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ought  to  be  prosperous,  they  both  worked  hard,  sayed 
money,  looked  ahead ;  and  Marie,  with  her  unerring  taste 
and  sense  of  fitness — ^to  which  Jennie  believed  that  she 
herself  was  a  good  deal  indebted — ^would  be  sure  to  have 
contrived  a  home  of  frugal  charm — ^frugal  but  somehow 
not  cheap.  She  wondered  if  there  were  any  more  chil- 
dren ;  Marie  Therese  must  be  a  big  little  girl  by  this  time, 
about  the  size,  Jennie  calculated,  of  a  stout  five-year-old 
at  the  other  end  of  the  car  seat,  in  a  pink  gingham  dress 
and  starched  pink  gingham  hat  with  the  crown  tidily  but- 
toned to  the  flaring  brim,  and  with  white  socks  and  little 
strapped  slippers — altogether  a  very  modish  young  lady, 
and  conscious  of  it,  for  she  sat  erect  with  a  pink  parasol  of 
appropriate  size  held  at  an  absurdly  fashionable  angle,  and 
needed  no  admonitions  about  carriage  or  behavior  from 
the  respectable  old  woman  in  the  black  dress  and  bonnet 
who  accompanied  her.  Jennie  took  them  to  be  grand- 
mother and  granddaughter  on  an  outing.  She  began  to 
wish  that  she  had  brought  a  parasol  for  Marie  Therese  in- 
stead of  a  doll ;  this  youngster  clasped  hers  with  a  satisfac- 
tion so  thorough  and  so  thoroughly  feminine. 

"No,  I  wont  I  It's  more  stylisher  this  way!"  she  pro- 
claimed shrilly  at  some  recommendation  of  tJie  old  wom- 
an's, settling  the  toy  into  place  with  vast  decision,  her 
round  black  eyes  snapping.  The  grandmother  cau^t  Jen- 
nie's eye,  and  smiled  genially  among  her  wrinkles. 

"La  petite  a  ses  idees  bien ^^  Jennie  began  to  say, 

smiling  back  at  her.     Then  she  remembered  with  a  start 

where  she  was.  "Your  little  girl  has  very  set  notions " 

she  was  hastily  translating,  when  the  other  spoke.  She 
too  had  started  openly  with  surprise,  and  looked  Jennie 
all  over  in  sharp  but  deferential  inquiry. 

"Madame  est  frangaisef"  she  asked  respectfully. 

It  was  Jennie's  turn  to  be  surprised;  afterward  she 
wondered  why  with  her  experience  she  had  not  guessed 
the  other's  nationality  at  once,  her  face  was  so  strongly 
touched  with  it;  even  her  black  lisle-thread  gloveSs  her 
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bonnet  with  its  discreet  bows,  her  nice  black  luster  gown 
f ashionless  yet  with  a  fashion  of  its  own,  the  little  lidded 
basket  on  her  arm,  were  exactly  like  those  of  a  thousand 
old  Frenchwomen  of  the  working  class,  and  like  no  others 
under  the  sun.  The  child  was  quite  American,  on  the 
other  hand;  and  after  staring  at  the  beautiful  strange 
lady,  or  rather  at  her  hat  and  dress  for  a  minute,  she 
turned  her  attention  to  the  passing  street  and  the  mint 
drop  she  was  sucking  without  interest  in  the  talk  which, 
for  that  matter,  she  manifestly  could  not  understand. 

^'One  would  like  them  to  speak  the  tongue  of  the  fa- 
therland. One  tries — one  gives  oneself  much  trouble  to 
make  them.  But  what  would  you  ?  They  want  to  be  like 
the  rest  of  the  children — ^little  Americans,"  the  old  woman 
explained  with  a  philosophic  gesture,  '^Madame  speaks 
like  a  true  Frenchwoman,"  she  added  politely. 

Jennie  asked  how  long  she  had  lived  in  this  country. 
Thirty  years.  A  long  while.  At  first  there  was  the  home- 
sickness, but  she  had  conquered  that  One  must  live,  eh  ? 
And  of  what  use  was  homesickness  ?  Besides  she  had  al- 
ways had  her  work  until  the  last  two  years.  Now,  she  did 
nothing.  But  yes,  she  lived  with  her  niece  who  was  mar- 
ried, and  helped  with  the  house  and  the  children.  There 
were  three,  this  one  and  little  Jean  and  Marianne.  Her 
face  lighted  up,  and  she  was  voluble  about  Marianne  who 
had  eighteen  months  just,  and  was  so  mignonnel  Ma- 
dame should  see  her "Here  is  that  I  talk  a  great  deal 

like  the  old  woman  that  I  am!"  she  interrupted  herself 
with  an  apologetic  grimace;  and,  glancing  out,  she  spoke 
to  the  little  girl  and  began  gathering  up  her  skirts  and 
parcels.  "Alta  Avenue,  eef  you  please,"  she  said  to  the 
conductor  who  passed  at  the  moment. 

"We  want  off  at  Alta  Avenue,"  piped  the  youngster 
after  her.    "I'm  gonna  push  the  button." 

"Alta  Avenue?  I  want  to  get  off  there  too,"  Jennie 
said. 

"Only  two  streets  more,  madame." 
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"Perhaps  you  know  where  the  Fassigs  live,  if  you^re  in 
that  neighborhood  ?" 

The  other  started  again;  even  the  little  girl,  catching 
the  name,  stopped  macerating  her  mint  drop  to  look  at 
Jennie  transiently  aroused. 

"Madame  means  the  Herman  Fassigs?"  said  the  old 
woman.  "Justly  it  is  my  niece  of  whom  madame  speaks!" 
And,  after  an  infinitesimal  pause,  during  which,  in  spite 
of  her  civility,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  inspecting  efen- 
nie  from  some  new  angle,  she  said  in  English  with  the 
faintest  increase  of  deference,  oddly  mingled  with  busi- 
ness-like alertness :  "You  want  to  see  about  a  maid,  ma- 
dame i    A  cook,  eh  ?    Or  is  she  for  the  upstairs  ?" 

"Oh  neither.  No  indeed!"  Jennie  said,  amused,  and 
taken  aback  too  by  the  queer  coincidence.  This  must  be 
that  Xante  Alice  of  whom  she  had  heard  Marie  speak  so 
often,  she  quickly  guessed,  and  looked  at  the  other  kindly. 
"No,  I  don't  want  to  hire  anybody.  I'm  just  going  to  see 
Marie.  We're  friends,  only  we  haven't  seen  each  other 
for  years.  I'll  be  so  glad ;  I  want  to  see  her  so  much.  It's 
been  ever  so  long.  She  has  three  little  ones  now,  you  say! 
That's  nice.  I'U  love  to  see  the  children.  Is  Marie  well! 
How  does  she  look  ?" 

There  was  a  pause  short  indeed,  but  somehow  much 
more  marked  than  the  previous  ona  "I — ^I  thank  you, 
Marie  is  very  well,  madame — ahem! — ^Marie  is  well, 
thank  you !"  said  Tante  Alice  at  length  mechanically.  Her 
bright  old  eyes  passed  over  Jennie's  face  and  figure  with 
an  expression  that  was  not  wholly  curiosity  or  alarm  or 
suspicion  or  perplexity,  but  dashed  with  all  four ;  she  was 
no  longer  the  confiding  and  expansive  gossip  of  a  minute 
or  so  earlier.  "Marie  is  well.  She  will  be  pleased  to  see 
you  again,"  she  said  conventionally ;  "you  have  been  away 
from  here  for  a  good  while?" 

"My  name  is  Gushing^"  said  Jennie ;  "youVe  heard  her 

talk  about  me,  I  know "  she  was  going  on  confidently, 

when  the  blankness  of  the  other's  look  arrested  her. 
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"Gushing?"  Tante  Alice  repeated.  "Of  course,  of 
course,  but  I — bien,  one  must  resign  oneself  to  growing 

old  in  pieces  I    Now  it  is  the  memory  that  fails  me " 

she  said  with  obviously  amiable  intention — ^but  the  im- 
certainty  deepened  in  her  eyes. 

"She  would  have  called  me  Jennie,  though,"  said  Jen- 
nie, hopefully. 

"Jennie?  But  of  course — ^but  assuredly — ^I  remem- 
ber  "  the  other  said.    And  Jennie  knew  with  a  sudden 

chill  that  she  had  never  heard  that  name  either. 

The  car  halted,  and  they  got  off  and  turned  up  Alta 
Avenue,  falling  into  step  together  in  an  awkward  silence, 
which  was  presently  relieved,  however,  in  an  unexpected 
manner  by  tiie  little  girl  who  ranged  alongside  and  hooked 
her  hand  around  Jennie's. 

"My  name's  M'ree,"  she  said  by  way  of  introduction. 
"You've  got  a  silk  petticoat  on." 

''Tais-toi,  et  dorme  moi  la  main  I'*  Tante  Alice  ordered 
her  sharply.    "C'est  que  j'ai  eu  assez  de  tes  Hour ** 

"Chippity-chippity  chin-chin!  Why  don't  you  talk 
United  States  ?"  inquired  Marie  Therese  impudently.  "I 
dunno  what  you're  saying."  She  skipped  along  by  Jen- 
nie's side,  and  squeezed  her  hand.  "I  like  you  I  You 
coining  to  see  Mommer  ?    Who  are  you  anyhow  ?" 

"Nobody  that  you  know,"  said  Jennie,  smiling  down 
at  her  in  wistful  tenderness.  "But  I  remember  you  when 
you  were  only  a  day  old  and  about  so  long " 

"Oh,  you  never!   Don't  b'lieve  it !" 

"I've  brought  you  a  doll " 

"Lady  or  baby  ?"  the  youngster  wanted  to  know  briskly. 
"I  hate  baby  dolls.    They've  got  such  tacky  old  clothes." 

"This  is  a  lady  doll  with  a  silk  petticoat,"  said  Jennie, 
congratulating  herself  on  her  discernment.  "She  has 
really  hair,  too,  that  you  can  fix " 

"Oh  my  I" 

"We  arrive,  madame,"  said  the  old  woman  stiffly.  They 
had,  in  fact,  reached  the  third  or  fourth  shingled  "bunga- 
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low"  along  the  little,  new,  cheap,  suburban  thoroughfare. 
Looking  up  and  down,  one  had  a  perspective  of  similar 
tasteless  erections,  of  cement  walks,  baby  carriages,  laoe 
curtains,  squares  of  lawn  studded  with  rubber  plants,  and 
beds  of  calladiums  and  coleas.  Little  Marie  went  whoop- 
ing around  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  the  aupt  made  a 
step  to  follow,  then  hesitated  with  an  eye  on  Jennie,  in 
visible  perturbation. 

"I  had  better  stay  here,  I  think.  I  will  stay  here  on  the 
porch  while  you  tell  Marie,"  said  Jennie  hastily.  "It  is 
not  good  to  take  people  by  surprise,  eh,  madame  ?"  She 
went  up  the  steps  while  Tante  Alice  started  off  for  the 
kitchen  with  her  doubtful  and  anxious  face. 

Jennie  waited  on  the  porch,  depression  creeping  over 
her.  It  might  "well  have  been  brought  on  by  the  surround- 
ings, for  nothing  more  drearily  commonplace  was  ever 
constructed ;  but  Jennie  was  reluctantly  conscious  that  a 
few  years  ago,  this  would  have  made  no  such  deep  impres- 
sion on  her.  It  almost  alarmed  her  to  find  herself  so  out 
of  place  with  her  perfect  costimie,  her  freshness  and  trim- 
ness  of  hair,  hands,  complexion,  undisfigured  by  work. 
Yet  this  was  where  she  belonged ;  she  had  never  had  any 
idea  of  pretending  to  anything  more  exalted.  To  her  mind 
there  was  no  difference  between  Jennie  Cushing,  cool  and 
elegant  at  the  front  door,  and  Marie  Fassig  standing  over 
her  tubs  or  cook  stove  in  the  kitchen ;  but  would  Marie  be- 
lieve that  ?  The  old  aunt  plainly  found  the  situation  in- 
comprehensible. She  heard  high-pitched  voices,  little  Ma- 
rie's the  highest-pitched  of  all,  and  steps  advancing.  The 
screen  door  slammed. 

"That's  her!  Oh,  I  was  so  scairt  maybe  you'd  gone 
away,  but  you  ain't,  you  ain't!"  the  yoimgster  screamed 
triumphantly,  throwing  herself  on  Jenny.  "I  told  Mom- 
mer  you'd  brought  me  a  dolly.  DidnH  you  say  you'd 
brought  me  a  dolly?  Didn't  you  say  so?  Look  at  her 
w'ite  parasol,  Mommer!  Say,  lemme  hold  your  parasol, 
say,  lenmtie— t" 
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''You  oome  here  to  me  I  Don't  you  touch  that  parasol  t 
You  oome  here  this  minute  I"  said  her  mother.  In  her 
short  and  harsh  voice,  the  child  heard  some  note  that  she 
had  learned  to  fear  and  obey,  for  she  dropped  the  parasol 
with  a  cowed  glance,  and  retreated  to  her  aunt's  side^ 
abruptly  stilL 

The  two  women  stood  and  looked  at  each  other.  Jen;nie 
had  indeed  made  an  impulsive  gesture  toward  her  old-time 
friend,  but  checked  it  before  the  other's  unresponsive  face. 
Now  as  their  eyes  met  measuringly,  she  felt  a  pang  of  dis- 
tress to  perceive  that  there  was,  alas,  a  tragic  and  grotesque 
difference  between  them  outwardly,  at  any  rate.  Marie 
was  verging  on  thirty-five  by  this  time,  and  looked  ten 
years  older;  physically  she  seemed  to  have  settled  down, 
broadened,  toughened,  some  way;  even  her  thick  black 
hair  now  threaded  with  gray,  was  coarser  than  Jennie  re- 
membered it  Her  shoulders  were  heavy,  her  breasts 
sagged ;  there  were  lines  certainly  not  traced  by  good  hu- 
mor or  lightness  of  heart  on  her  forehead  and  at  the  cor- 
ners of  her  compressed  lips.  She  was  wearing  a  shirt- 
waist open  at  the  neck  and  belted  on  over  a  worn  old  skirt ; 
a  smell  of  frying  hung  about  it.  Jennie  could  have  cried 
to  find  her  so  changed;  she  felt  as  if  her  own  point-de- 
vise appearance  somehow  was  an  injury  to  her  friend. 

"I've  come  back,"  she  said,  almost  pleadingly.  "I've 
come  back,  Maria" 

"So  I  see,"  said  Marie  with  her  compact  red  fists 
planted  on  her  hips. 

"I — I  thought  I'd  like  to  see  you  again." 

Marie  drew  her  mouth  tighter  with  a  glance  com- 
pounded of  hostility,  superiority  and  resentment.  "Well, 
I  don't  know  how  I  could  have  stopped  you,"  she  said; 
and  looking  down  spoke  to  little  Marie  sharply.  "You 
run  along  now !    Hear  what  I  say  ?    Run  along !" 

"Aw,  Mommer " 

Marie  seized  the  small  shoulder  not  too  gently,  and 
trundled  her  toward  the  steps  with  savage  movements, 
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raising  her  voice  above  the  whimpering.  "Did  I  tell  you 
to  run  along  or  didn't  I  ?    I'll  learn  you  to  mind  me !" 

Xante  Alice  uttered  an  inarticulate  cluck  expressing 
sympathy  or  perhaps  apology^  as  she  looked  toward  the 
visitor.  Her  Gallic  ideals  of  propriety  doubtless  suffered 
at  this  unseemly  exhibition  of  temper  and  discipline.  'It 
— it  is  very  hot,  madame/'  she  said,  in  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  create  a  diversion,    '^on't  you  take  a  ch ?" 

And  here,  Marie  turning  upon  her  an  eye  of  baleful  signifi- 
cance, the  poor  old  lady  surrendered  incontinently,  with- 
drawing from  the  field  of  battle  without  another  word. 
The  dullest  of  observers  would  have  known  who  was  mis- 
tress in  the  Fassig  household;  it  was  the  hand  of  iron 
without  any  velvet  glove !  But  Jennie  was  not  thinking  of 
that. 

'^I  wanted  to  see  you  again,  Marie,"  she  repeated.  '1 
thought  I'd  like  to  come  and  see  you." 

"You've  got  your  nerve !"  said  Marie.  "Thought  you'd 
come  and  see  me !  I'd  like  to  know  what  you  thought  Fd 
do  with  yoti.^' 

"Nothing.  I  don't  want  anything,"  said  Jennie,  in  a 
painful  bewilderment*  "I  don't  want  you  to  do  anything. 
Marie,  you're  not  angry  with  me?  What  is  it?  What 
about  ?" 

"Whal  is  it  ?"  cried  out  Marie  in  a  high  key  of  outraged 
astonishment  "Well,  of  all  things!  As  if  I  was  going 
to  bother  my  head  about  being  angry  with  you  or  your 
kind!  No,  I  ain't  mad,  but — goodness  alive,  you  don't 
suppose  I  don't  know  about  you  ?    Well,  then !" 

Jennie  stood  silent  and  motionless,  looking  at  her  until 
the  other  grew  restless  under  her  gaze. 

"Well,  then  ?"  she  said  again  fiercely. 

"I  knew  you  must  know.  But  I  didn't  think  that  that 
would  make  any  difference,"  Jennie  said. 

Marie  stared  incredulously.  She  made  a  gesture  im- 
plying doubt,  defeat  and  exasperation  all  at  once.  "Can 
you  beat  that  ?"  she  apostrophized  the  air.    "Why,  haven't 
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I  got  my  home  and  my  children  ?  What  d'ye  think  I'm 
made  of?  S'pose  I'm  going  to  have  you  around  with 
thetnr 

Jennie's  face  blanched;  she  recoiled  as  if  she  had  re- 
ceived a  mortal  blow.  "Marie!"  she  said  in  a  strangled 
voice.  "You  don't  think — ^j'ou  cant  think  I'm  not  fit  to 
be  with  your  children  ?  You  can't  think  that  I'd  do  any- 
thing to  them — ^to your  little  girl ?    You  cant  think  that  f 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  you.  I  don't  know  what 
you'd  do,"  Marie  retorted.  "Oh,  I  guess  you'd  act  all 
right,"  she  added  a  shade  more  gently,  moved,  it  may  be, 
by  the  sight  of  the  other's  striken  face.  "But  anyhow 
' "  She  began  again  with  a  sort  of  angry  reasonable- 
ness :  "You  can  see  for  yourself,  Jennie,  how  it  is  that  I 
can't  have  you  around.  Why,  just  the  way  you  look,  all 
diked  out,  would  be  enough  to  set  people  to  rubbering 
right  off.  Why,  I  should  think  you  could  see  for  your- 
self!" 

"You  didn't  use  to  feel  this  way,"  said  Jennie.  The 
speech  was  not  meant  in  reproach;  she  offered  it  merely 
to  explain  her  own  conduct.    But  Marie's  face  flamed. 

"Oh,  my  soul  and  body,  of  course  I  didn't  1"  she  said 
angrily  and  defiantly.  "I  hadn't  any  sense.  People  do 
lots  of  things  when  they're  young  and  got  no  sense.  You 
needn't  throw  that  up  to  me.  That's  got  nothing  to  do 
with  this.  This  is  now;  it  ain't  ten  years  ago.  You 
needn't  come  here  thinking  you  can  throw  that  up  to  me, 
Jennie  Gushing  1  You  needn't  to  think  you're  going  to  get 
anything  out  of  me  that  way !  I  ain't  afraid  of  you.  I 
can  talk  as  well  as  you  can,  and  there's  a  plenty  I  can 
tell!"  She  advanced  formidably;  she  was  a  termagant, 
red-faced,  shrilly  recriminating,  ready  to  scratch.  Also 
she  was  a  respectable  woman  and  righteous  mother  de- 
fending her  home. 

There  was  enough  of  generosity  in  Jennie's  ill-ordered 
composition  to  recognize  this  last  fact.  "I'm  sorry,"  she 
said,  after  her  slight  deliberate  pause;  "I  wouldn't  have 
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come  if  I  had  known  how  you  would  feel,  and  1^11  go  ri^t 
away,  Marie.  I  only  wanted  to  see  you.  I  wasn't  thmk- 
ing  of  anything  else.  Of  course  I  can  see  now  that  it 
wouldn't  do  for  me  to  come  here,  or  be  with  you.  I  might 
have  known,  but  somehow  I  didn't  think  about  it  that  ^ay 
— your  way.  I  don't  want  to  make  you  trouble.  Tm 
sorry.    I  ought  to  have  thought." 

The  cessation  of  her  clear,  deep  voice  which  had  sounded 
clearer  and  deeper  after  the  other's  loud  vituperation,  left 
a  silence  almost  tangible  on  the  little  porch.  Marie's  ex- 
citement ebbed  off,  leaving  her  stranded  upon  some  uncer- 
tain ground  of  relief,  mortification,  surprise,  illogical  re- 
gret.    Xante  Alice  agitated  nervously  in  the  background. 

"I'm  going  now,"  said  Jennie.  "You  don't  mind  if  I 
send  little  Marie  the  doll,  do  you  ?  There's  no  harm  in 
that  ?" 

"I  suppose  not  Yes,  I  guess  you  can  send  it,"  said 
Marie  grudgingly.  "You  can't  help  but  see  how  it  is,  Jen- 
nie," eJio  added  in  an  outburst  of  self-justifying  appeal. 
"You — ^why,  you  can't  help  but  see  that  I  cant — I  just 
cant,  you  know." 

"I  see.  I  ought  to  have  known,"  Jennie  assented  with- 
out bitterness.  She  went  down  the  steps.  The  little  girl 
had  disappeared,  running  off  to  join  some  other  children 
— ^fortunately,  Jennie  thought.  "Marie  wouldn't  like  her 
to  follow  me,"  she  said  to  herself;  and,  hearing  steps  be- 
hind, turned  her  head  to  find  with  surprise  ^at  Tante 
Alice  was  hurrying  along  to  catch  up  with  her.  She  mur- 
mured something  about  convenances  as  she  came  up  out  of 
breath,  and  wiping  her  honest  old  face. 

They  waited  on  the  comer,  with  constrained  talk,  until 
the  trolley  car  came  in  sight.  Tante  Alice  held  out  her 
hand.  "Madame,  I — I  have  seen  the  world,  as  one  says. 
I  have  seen  the  world.  When  one  is  old,  one  is  slow  and 
not  very  sure.  Qood  people — they're  hard  sometimes,  eh  ?" 
she  said  with  a  deprecating  smile,  and  made  a  little  ges- 
ture full  of  philosophical  tolerance.     "Thc^  have  to  be. 
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Tt'g  like  that  And  the  children,  you  see,  they  must  be 
brought  up,  isn't  it?  It's  like  that.  One  must  do  one's 
best.  Madame,  good-bye!"  With  which  the  old  French- 
woman bravely  and  kindly  shook  Jennie's  hand. 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  firm  of  Walcott  &  Hanauer^  Beal  Estate  Brokers, 
Rooms  E — ^F,  the  Dakota  Building,  coming  into  existence 
some  time  in  the  eighties,  endured  after  a  fashion  not 
often  to  be  witnessed  among  such  associations  in  this  coun- 
try. They  occupied  those  ramshackle  old  offices  in  the 
Dakota  Building  for  something  like  twenty-five  years,  this 
century  having  begun  its  second  decade  when  certain  pub- 
lic and  private  changes  finally  dislodged  them.  Business 
had  gradually  abandoned  that  part  of  town,  so  that  the 
place  was  no  longer  central  or  convenient ;  and  about  this 
time,  they  took  into  partnership  Mr.  V.  C.  Kendrick — ^the 
same  Kendrick  that  used  to  be  with  the  National  Loan 
and  Savings  before  that  banking  institution  broke  up — ^a 
very  hard-working,  energetic,  successful  fellow  who  had  es- 
tablished a  pretty  good  business  of  his  own  which  made  it 
necessary  for  the  firm  to  move  into  roomier  quarters. 
They  went  to  one  of  the  new  skyscrapers ;  they  had  to  have 
an  antechamber  with  an  attendant  and  stenographers ;  each 
member  had  his  own  office;  the  late  Spiegel's  worthy  old 
furniture — which  Walcott  was  actually  clinging  to  still ! — 
went  by  the  board  at  last,  and  was  replaced  by  handsome, 
dignified  and  efficient  fimied  oak  and  mahogany;  the 
senior  partner — ^Bless  me,  the  rising  business  noien  around 
town  were  calling  him  "old  man  Walcott"  nowadays! — 
came  down  to  the  office  in  an  automobile;  and  he  and 
Julius  presented  the  third  member  of  the  firm  with  a 
resplendent  chest  of  silver,  everything  for  the  table  by  the 
dozens,  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter's  wedding,  which  took 
place  the  spring  of  1912. 

Mr.  Kendrick  had  just  got  back  from  his  honeymoon, 
in  fact,  toward  the  last  of  May,  when  there  walked  into 
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the  anteroom  one  day^  a  stout,  bald,  middle-aged,  elabo- 
rately dressed  gentleman,  who  inquired  first  for  Mr.  Wal- 
cott;  and  finding  that  he  had  gone  out  a  moment  before, 
and  that  Mr.  Hanauer  was  busy  with  a  client,  replied  in 
answer  to  the  question  whether  Mr.  Eendrick  couldn't 
attend  to  his  business,  no,  he  guessed  not.  He  was  afraid 
not — ^much  obliged.  You  see,  this  was  something  about 
which  he  had  to  consult  Mr.  Walcott  particularly — ^Mr. 
Walcott  knew  him — ^Mr.  Walcott  was  about  the  only  per- 
son he  could  think  of  who  would  do  him  any  good — ^that  it 
would  be  any  use  for  him  to  talk  to,  that  is.  If  they  were 
sure  Mr.  Walcott  would  be  back  in  half  an  hour,  he  would 
like  to  wait,  if  that  wouldn't  inconvenience  anybody? 
He'd  just  take  the  "Ohserver,"  and  sit  down  here  or  any- 
where  ?  And  upon  this,  after  some  consultation  be- 
tween the  underlings,  he  was  ushered  into  Mr.  Walcott's 
room  of  which  the  door  happened  to  be  ajar,  disclosing 
another  customer — ^presumably — already  installed  there. 

This  latter  looked  up  from  the  paper  over  which  he  was 
idly  glancing,  and  acknowledging  the  stout  man's  entrance 
by  a  nod,  civilly  offered  to  divide  with  him.  "Take  the 
two  outside  sheets  anyhow,  won't  you  ?  I'm  about  through 
with  all  that's  of  any  importance,"  he  said  with  a  very  win- 
ning smile  and  manner.  He  himself  was  about  the  other's 
age,  but  of  slender  and  neat  build,  with  thick  black  hair, 
oddly  and  rather  becomingly  striped  with  gray  here  and 
there ;  and  he  gave  the  stout  man  a  longer  and  more  atten- 
tive survey  as  he  spoke. 

The  second  visitor  protested.  "DonH  want  to  rob  you,'* 
he  said;  but  was  overruled  at  last.  And  for  a  little  while 
there  was  only  the  crackling  of  the  newspaper  to  be  heard 
in  the  office.  The  stout  man  finished  a  desultory  reading, 
and  threw  his  section  on  the  desk,  and  yawned,  and  looked 
at  his  watch. 

'Walcott's  pretty  busy,  I  guess,"  he  said,  catching  the 
other's  eye. 

"Yes.    I  hope  so.    It  looks  like  it" 
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'Tine  weather  we're  haying  now/'  said  the  eUmX  cm. 
''Looks  nice  out  in  the  ootmtry.  I  jnst  been  in  tiie  boontry. 
Bass'Il  be  rising  before  long."  He  gazed  ont  of  tiie  win- 
dowy  drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the  tabl^,  and  beaTed  i 
slight  unconscious  sigL 

The  slender  one  eyed  him  again  hard.  Then  be  said 
with  a  flashing  return  of  his  delightful  smile,  boiding  fo^ 
ward,  and  in  a  voice  of  boyish  earnestness  and  eagemos: 
"I  don't  think  I  can  be  mistaken !  Isn't  this  Esra  Doane  f 

The  other  brought  his  eyes  back  with  a  start.  "Hqr  F* 
he  ejaculated,  greatly  surprised,  and  stared  at  the  slender 
man  in  curiosity  that  presently  became  embarrassment 
"That's  my  name,  sir.  But  I — I  may  as  well  own  up,  I 
can't  place  you." 

"No  wonder  1  It  must  be  twenty  years !"  said  the  other 
one,  not  at  all  offended,  or  out  of  countenance ;  he  looked 
at  Ezra  with  genuine  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  en- 
counter. "I  daresay  I've  changed  out  of  all  recognition. 
You  haven't,  though — ^not  to  speak  of.  I  thought  I  had 
seen  you  before  somewhere,  when  you  came  in ;  and  then — 
I  don't  know — ^your  voice — and  when  you  spoke  about  the 
country  and  the  fishing,  you  know  ?  It  brought  everything 
back.  Look  at  me  again.  Don't  you  remember  that  shot- 
gun I  had,  and  the  first  time  we  fired  it,  we  forgot  to 
take  the  ramrod  out?  Bemember  that  cabin  ba<^  of  the 
hotel  where  Jim  Riley  kept  the  beer  and  called  it  gaso- 
line? Did  he  ever  put  the  O  back  in  the  hotel-sign,  do 
you  know?    D.  Nelson  it  was  all  during  my  time ^" 

"My  Lordl"  said  Ezra,  not  piously  but  in  an  abrupt 
and  violent  illumination.    "You  must  be  Donnie  Meigs  1" 

They  shook  hands  warmly,  both  of  them  quite  excited 
and  pleased  and  perhaps  secretly  touched  a  little.  Where 
had  those  two  boys  gone  Hiej  used  to  know  so  well  t  Where 
are  last  year's  snows  and  roses?  There  began  a  great 
interchange  of  questions  and  family  news,  and  revival  of 
old  jokes,  old  gossip.  Ezra  was  married  ?  Yes^  five  years. 
Yes.    Two  of  'em — ^two  little  girls.    You  bet!     Fine  as 
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silk — ^best  in  the  country !  These  were  snap-shots  of  'em 
stuck  inside  his  watch-case — 'twasn't  very  good  of  Dor- 
othy, the  sun  was  in  her  eyes.  Was  Don  married  ?  Shucks, 
why  didn't  he  get  busy  and  hunt  up  some  nice  girl  1  Mrs. 
Meigs  pretty  as  ever?  Prettiest  woman  Ezra  ever  saw! 
How  was  his  sister?  She  was  another  winner  for  looks. 
Her  boy  was  seventeen  years  old !  Great  Scott,  how  fast 
they  grow  up,  don't  they  ?  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doane  in  fairly 
good  health ? 

"Why,  father's  dead,  Don.  You  hadn't  heard  ?"  Ezra 
said,  in  sudden  gravity.  "Yes.  He  died  about  two  years 
ago."  He  received  the  other's  apologetic  sympathy  with 
a  kind  of  decent  and  resigned  cheerfulness.  "Well,  you've 
got  to  make  up  your  mind  to  seeing  the  old  people  drop 
off,  you  know.  Father  died  about  the  same  time  as  your 
aunt  Miss  Carrie — same  summer.  I  guess  you  weren't  in 
this  country  then.    Seems  to  me  somebody  told  me " 

"No,  I  was  in  India,  or  Ceylon.  I  took  a  trip  through 
the  Orient,  and  afterward  to  Australia — ^gone  nearly  a 
year." 

^^You  don't  say  1    Going  some,  weren't  you !" 

"Yes,  it  was  very  interesting.  Your  mother's  all  right, 
though,  isn't  she  ?    I  was  always  so  fond  of  Mrs.  Doane." 

"Well,  you'd  find  her  a  good  deal  changed,  I  expect," 
Ezra  admitted,  a  certain  look  of  worry  appearing  upon 
his  strong,  shrewd,  good-natured  face.  He  wagged  his 
head  regretfully.  "Mother's  over  seventy,  and  she's  com- 
mencing to  break  up,  I'm  afraid.  Getting  feeble  and 
pretty  childish  at  times,  you  know — most  of  the  time,  in 
fact  Yes,"  he  added  as  Donelson  made  an  inarticulate 
sound  of  regret.  "Can't  be  helped.  We've  got  to  get  used 
to  seeing  'em  go  that  way.  I've  just  been  up  to  Proctor's 
to  see  her.     Hey  ?    Why  yes,  she's  living  there  still." 

"Not  all  alone  in  the  old  house  ?" 

"Why  yes — ^no — that  is,  she's  living  there,  only  not  by 
herself,  of  course,"  said  Ezra  not  very  intelligibly  for  a 
man  ordinarily  so  plain-spoken ;  he  frowned  slightiy  over 
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some  new  thought  or  recurrent  old  one.  "Fact  is,  that's 
what  I  was  wanting  to  see  Walcott  about — or  something 
connected  with  it,  rather.  He  seems  to  be  late.  By  the 
way,  I  see  you've  got  the  old  Donelson  place  up  there  sold 
out  to  some  sanatorium,  or  rest-cure  people  ?" 

"Yes.  Mr.  Walcott  got  that  done.  We  were  very  glad 
to  get  it  off  our  hands,"  Don  told  him,  wondering  mean- 
while what  possible  influence  Walcott  could  exert  over 
old  Mrs.  Doane's  choice  of  residence.  Evidently  it  was 
very  much  on  Ezra's  mind. 

"Of  course,  mother  might  go  over  there  and  stay.  I 
made  inquiries  about  how  much  they  charged,"  he  said 
meditatively.  "However!''  And  then  meeting  the  kindly 
curiosity  of  his  old  friend's  eye,  he  became  all  at  once 
confidential.  "You  see,  Don,  we're  all  in  a  kind  of  a  hole 
about  mother.  After  poor  old  Dad  died,  it  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  natural  and  easy  for  her  to  go  and  live  with  one 
of  the  girls,  or  with  all  of  'em  by  turns.  Well,  that's  all 
right  to  talk  about,  but  those  things  don't  work  some- 
times  in  families,  you  know.  Just  because  they're  your 
own  folks,  you  don't  always  get  along  with  'em " 

"Yes,  I  know.  I  understand,"  said  Don  readily.  "I 
never  could  live  with  my  aunt    You  remember  thai!" 

Ezra  nodded,  without  losing  his  anxious  expression. 
"It  turned  out  a  good  deal  the  same  way  with  my  mother 
and  us  children.  We  all  want  to  do  what's  right  the  worst 
in  the  world,  and  mother's  as  good  as  can  be,  but — ^well, 
she  wasn't  happy,  and  neither  was  anybody  else.  She 
tried  it  with  Minnie,  first  off.  Minnie  bossed  her  or 
worried  over  her — it  amounts  to  the  same  thing — ^too  much, 
I  guess,  and  then  the  old  lady  wanted  to  go  in  the  kitchen 
and  cook  and  that  made  trouble  with  the  hired  girls — 
anyway,  it  was  a  fizzle.  Well  then,  Hetty  would  have 
taken  her,  but  Hetty  wasn't  just  fixed  for  it,  you  know. 
She  boards,  and  she  couldn't  be  with  mother  hardly  at  all, 
on  account  of  her  school  position.  She's  Superintendent 
now  and  makes  a  pretty  good  salary  and  been  to  Europe, 
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and  the  boarding-house  is  a  kind  of  a  nifty  place  where 
they  dress  up  a  good  deal.  She  couldn't  have  mother  sit- 
ting around  in  one  of  these  wrappers,  you  know " 

'^I  see/'  said  Donelson  again.  And  lest  he  should  seem 
to  be  seeing  too  much,  he  added  quickly;  "a  person  of 
your  mother's  age  ought  really  to  be  in  her  own  home. 
The  best  boarding-house  under  the  sun  wouldn't  be  com- 
fortable for  her." 

"Well,  anyhow,  that's  the  way  it  was  all  along  the 
line,"  said  Ezra.  "Nobody  made  a  success  of  it.  The 
old  lady  was  crazy  to  get  back  to  Proctor's  all  the  time — 
kind  of  pining,  really.  My  Lord,  she'd  lived  there  all 
her  life!  You  can't  pull  old  people  up  and  cart  'em 
around  everywhere  and  anywhere.  Proctor's  wouldn't  be 
Heaven  for  you  and  me;  but  she  loves  it.  In  the  mean- 
time, you  see,  we'd  got  a  chance  to  lease  the  place  just  as 
it  stood ;  that  was  only  a  little  while  after  father's  death, 
and  we  were  like  you  folks,  we  were  mighty  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  care  of  it.  But  about  a  year  ago,  the  old  lady 
fixed  it  up  somehow  to  go  back  and  live  there  with  the 
party  that  leased  it — seems  it's  a  woman  that  used  to 
work  for  her,  and  they  always  got  along  first-rate  to- 
gether. Of  course  the  girls — ^my  sisters,  I  mean — ^they 
thought  it  was  awful,  and  would  look  funny,  and  just 
as  if  mother  couldn't  get  along  with  her  own  children,  and 
so  on.  But  I  says  to  'em:  'Well,  by  jing,  it's  so,  ain't  it? 
She  can't  get  along  with  any  of  us.  There's  nothing  ter- 
rible or  unusual  about  that,  believe  me!  Let  her  do  the 
way  she  wants  if  it  makes  her  any  happier.  Ain't  that  the 
best  kindness  in  the  end  t  And  if  people  want  to  talk,  let 
'em  talk  I'  The  other  boys  backed  me  up,  so  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it  was  that  mother  went  back,  and  she's  been 
living  there  ever  since,  and  we  couldn't  have  asked  for 
her  to  be  better  fixed.  But  here  the  other  day  something 
came  up — Hello,  Mr.  Walcott!" 

For  tiie  head  of  the  firm  at  that  moment  came  in,  rather 
grayer,  and  rather  heavier  on  his  feet  than  on  that  other 
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May  morning  when  we  first  saw  him,  nearly  'twenty  yetn 
ago ;  he  greeted  Mr.  Meigs  heartily,  and  Mr.  Doane  too, 
but  a  trifle  inquiringly  in  the  latter's  case.  Waloott  knew 
Ezra  only  casually,  and  had  never  had  any  business  deal- 
ings with  him.  The  shoe  salesman  himself  perhaps  fdt 
something  out  of  the  way  about  his  visit,  for  he  explained 
it  with  a  hesitation  and  a  palpable  distaste,  foreign  to 
him. 

"I — ^I  wanted  to  see  you  about  a  certain  matter,  Mr. 
Walcott  I  wanted  to  find  out  something  that  I  thou^t 
maybe  you'd  be  in  a  position  to  know ;  and — cr — ^I  thought 
I'd  like  to  ask  your  opinion,  in  short  The  circmnstanceci 
are  rather  peculiar,  you  understand,  or  I  wouldn't  come 
bothering  you  this  Way ^" 

"Here,  I'll  get  out  You  want  to  talk  business,"  said 
Donelson,  preparing  to  leave;  but  the  other  detained  him 
imperatively  with  a  gesture. 

"No,  don't  you  go.  That's  all  right,  Don,  I'd  just  as 
lief  you  heard.  Fact  is,  I'd  rather.  I  was  starting  to 
tell  you  about  it  anyhow,"  he  said  with  emphasis.  'T'ou 
sit  right  down.  Those  girls  in  the  office  can't  hear,  can 
they,  Mr.  Walcott  ?  Well  now,  sir,  I  guess  you  remember 
my  father  and  mother  ?  You  been  going  up  to  Proctor's  bo 
many  years,  and  there  weren't  many  older  residents  than 
them.    I  expect  you  knew  about  father's  dying  a  couple 

of  years  back ?"     And  here,  to  the  surprise  of  Mr. 

Meigs,  who  speculated  vainly  as  to  where  these  intimate 
and  circumstantial  confidences  might  be  leading,  Ezra  re- 
tailed once  more  the  history  of  Mrs.  Doane's  deplorably 
uncongenial  relations  with  her  own  "folks"  and  her  re- 
turn to  Proctor's.  If  Donelson  was  puzzled,  however,  Mr. 
Walcott  was  not ;  whatever  was  that  able  and  widely-con- 
sulted real-estate  agent's  state  of  mind,  perplejdtf  did  not 
describe  it,  though  he  looked  unmistakably  and  most  pro- 
foundly disturbed. 

"You  know  the  country's  a  great  place  for  talk  and 
gossip  and  all  sorts  of  pretty  bad  stories,"  Ezra  said,  oon- 
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tinuing.  "I  don't  believe  everything  I  hear  myself.  These 
old  gobblers  that  sit  around  the  stove  at  Toller's  and 
every  other  cross-roads  store  all  over  the  United  States, 
why,  makes  no  difference  whether  they  believe  things  or 
not,  they'll  send  'em  right  along,  like  as  not  with  some- 
thing of  their  own  tacked  on.  That's  what  I  said  to  the 
family  when  this  talk  about  the  woman — ^her  name's  Gush- 
ing, or  she  calls  herself  Mrs.  Jennie  Gushing  anyhow — 
not  being  respectable  got  started.  I  said  to  the  girls: 
'Look  here,  don't  all  of  you  go  off  at  half-cock  now  I  There 
may  not  be  one  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  thing.  From 
everything  I've  seen,  and  from  everything  you  yourselves 
can  see,  she's  all  right.  She  treats  mother  as  nice  as  if 
she  was  her  own ;  the  poor  old  lady's  so  happy  it's  pitiful. 
She — this  Gushing  woman,  I  mean — she's  got  the  old 
place  fixed  up  in  better  shape  than  it's  been  for  forty 
years  to  my  knowledge.  She  works  like  everything  her- 
self ;  and  as  for  this  bunch  of  children  she's  got  up  there, 
trying  to  raise  'em — she's  got  about  ten  little  girls,  she 
won't  have  boys,  it  seems — ^why,  I  don't  know  exactly  what 
her  idea  is  about  this  orphanage  proposition,  but  she  ain't 
learning  'em  any  harm;  there's  nothing  wrong  about  it, 
you  can  see  that  with  half  an  eye!  Now,'  says  I,  'I 
don't  want  any  of  you  to  open  your  heads  about  this  thing, 
nor  to  go  there,  nor  to  do  anything,  till  I'm  through  with 
it  myself.'  I  got  that  hammered  in  good  and  plenty," 
said  Ezra,  a  formidable  masterfulness  replacing  for  one 
instant  his  ordinarily  genial  expression.  "Tep.  I  made 
the  girls  understand  there  wasn't  to  be  any  women  gas- 
sing around.  I  just  made  up  my  mind  I'd  go  up  there 
this  spring  and  sort  of  take  another  look.  I  wasn't  bom 
yesterday." 

In  the  pause  that  followed,  Walcott,  trying  in  a  panic 
not  to  look  conscious,  and  succeeding  only  in  avoiding 
everybody's  eye  with  the  countenance  of  a  pickpocket, 
could  think  of  absolutely  nothing  to  say  I  He  had  a  guess 
at  what  was  coming,  but  could  invent  no  way  of  deflecting 
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it  To  cut  Ezra's  innocent  revelation  short  would  be  as 
bad  as  to  let  him  go  on.    He  would  not  understand,  and 

even  if  he  did !     All  the  while,  there  sat  Donelson 

Meigs,  mechanically  twirling  a  lead  pencil,  and  listening 
with  the  noncommittal  face  and  the  self-conunand  only  to 
be  acquired  by  a  lifetime  of  social  experience,  of  ironclad 
obedience  to  conventions. 

^'I  suppose  you  think  I'm  a  long  time  coming  to  youl* 
Ezra  resumed  apologetically.  "But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Wal- 
cott,  I  have  to  be  kind  of  explicit,  as  you  might  say,  or 
you  wouldn't  understand  how  things  are.  When  I  got  up 
there,  I  found  the  place  looking  as  neat  and  pretty  as 
could  be,  and  mother  just  as  pleased  and  contented  like 
I  was  telling  you,  and  all  those  little  girls  running  around 
the  cutest  you  ever  saw  in  their  little  dressee — different 
dresses  for  each  one,  you  know,  she  don't  want  'em  all 
alike  like  an  institution,  she  told  me  that  herself — ^thej 
put  me  in  mind  of  my  own  two,  those  kids  did.  They  call 
her  Aunt  Jennie.  It  was  a  nice,  sunshiny  day,  and  mother 
was  rocking  in  her  chair  on  the  porch,  or  dozing  sort  of, 
that  way  old  people  do.  There  were  those  yellow  flowers, 
Easter  flowers  you  call  'em,  don't  you,  and  lilacs  grow- 
ing in  the  front  yard ;  and  rows  of  com  and  onions  and 
radishes  coming  up  real  nice  in  the  old  garden  that  I  used 
to  hoe  when  I  was  a  boy — she  cooked  up  the  best  kind  of 
dinner — everything's  as  clean — it  looks  like  somebody's 
home.  When  I  saw  it "  Ezra  had  become  rather  in- 
coherent ;  he  avoided  the  other  men's  eyes,  speaking  husk- 
ily. "By  Gk)d,  I  couldn't  do  it,  Mr.  Walcott !  I  couldn't 
say  anything  to  her.  I  couldn't  ask  her  any  questions!" 
With  which  forcible  declaration,  Mr.  Doane  found  it  nec- 
essary to  pull  out  his  handkerchief  and  blow  a  sounding 
blast  on  an  organ  which,  being  large,  salient  and  bony, 
was  eminently  fitted  for  that  performance.  ^ 

Walcott  found  himself  wondering  why  it  was  that  no 
one  ever  interrupted  this  sort  of  conversation;  during 
an  important  business  discussion,  there  would  have  been 
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a  doeen  telephone  calls  and  as  many  urgent  visitors ;  but 
this  morning  the  place  was  as  quiet  as  a  cemetery!  He 
glanced  furtively  at  Donelson,  and  saw  that  he  was  lis- 
tening intently  with  an  indecipherable  expression. 

'The  only  thing  I  did  say  to  her,  just  in  the  course  of 
conversation^  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Doane,  "was  that  it 
must  have  cost  her  something  to  put  the  place  in  such  good 
order.  She  had  it  all  done  herself;  she's  pulled  down 
ever  so  many  of  those  foreverlasting  old  sheds  and  out- 
houses that  reached  pretty  near  to  the  county-line  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  below,  and  the  fences  are  all  new  or  mended 
up,  and  the  house  painted  and  a  good  deal  of  carpenter- 
work  done  on  it  that  Lord  knows  it  needed.  Nothing's 
the  least  fancy,  you  know ;  it's  not  the  way  you  or  I  would 
have  done  it,  of  course.  Anybody  can  see  she  didn't  have 
much  money  to  spend.  There  isn't  anything  but  the  bare 
floor,  for  instance,  all  over  the  house  with  pieces  of  rag 
carpet,  and  she  has  these  patch-work  bed-quilts  and  no 
lace  curtains  or  anything  like  that — ^but  it  looks  very  tasty 
just  the  same — ^kind  of  homey,  somehow — oh!  Why, 
you're  not  going  away,  Don  ?" 

For  the  latter  had  risen  with  a  brusque  movement,  and 
was  looking  vaguely  about  for  the  pair  of  gloves  and 
stick  which  he  presently  discovered  with  an  awkward 
laugh  to  be  on  the  table  almost  under  his  hand.  He  said 
something  about  an  appointment,  and  after  inviting  Ezra 
to  lunch  at  the  club  and  hearing  that  Mr.  Doane  had  to 
get  out  of  town  by  a  train  leaving  at  noon,  he  finally  de- 
parted, shaking  hands  again  cordially.  He  and  Walcott 
exchanged  no  words ;  they  did  not  even  look  at  each  other ; 
but  Ezra  was  too  occupied  to  notice  their  manner. 

"As  I  was  saying,"  he  began  as  they  took  their  seats 
again;  ^Hhis  is  what  floored  me.  When  I  made  that  re- 
mark about  what  it  had  cost  her,  and  said  something  about 
our  having  got  a  pretty  good  bargain  leasing  to  her,  and 
mother  especially  getting  her  money's  worth,  Mrs.  Gush- 
ing says :   'I  don't  know  whether  your  mother's  told  you. 
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Mr.  Doane,  but  I  have  three  hundred  dollars  of  hers  thit 
I've  kept  for  her  ever  since  I  used  to  be  working  here  for 
her.  I  didn't  always  keep  it  myself.  I  put  it  with  Mi. 
Walcott  in  Cincinnati — ^hey  V  " 

"Nothing.    Go  ahead." 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  spoke.  You  reoollect  the  circum- 
stance  ?" 

"Why,  yes.  But  you  go  on,  and  tell  the  rest  of  it  any- 
how." 

"There  ain't  much  'rest'  to  it^"  said  Ezra,  working  t 
finger  around  the  back  of  his  collar  which  chafed  his 
stout  neck  a  little.  "She  said  she'd  put  the  money  witli 
you.  And  then  when  she  came  to  give  it  back  to  mother, 
she  was  afraid  the  poor  old  lady  wouldn't  know  enou^ 
to  remember  about  it,  and  might  lose  it,  or  throw  it  awty 
or  burn  it  up  or  something.  Mother's  really  not  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  money  nowadays,  and  she  never  was  much 
good  at  taking  care  of  it,  for  that  matter.  So  Mrs.  CSush- 
ing  locked  it  up  in  a  wardrobe  until  one  of  UB  children 
came  along  that  she  could  tell  about  it  And  she  went  and 
took  it  out  and  gave  it  to  me.  Three  hundred  dollars — 
it  was  there  all  right"  He  paused  weightily.  'Ifow, 
Mr.  Walcott,  I  would  like  to  biow  something  about  this. 
What's  the  answer,  in  fact?  You  know  my  father  and 
mother  were  the  best  kind  of  people — ^the  salt  of  the  earth 
they  were,"  the  son  said  loyally  and  with  feeling;  *T)ut 
they  never  saved  three  hundred  dollars  in  their  lives. 
They  never  saved  three  cents.  A  person  just  plain  can't 
believe  that  they  ever  gave  her  that  money  to  give  you  to 
keep  for  'em.  It  don't  stand  to  reason.  But  there  it  was! 
I  was  so  stumped  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say,  so 
I  kept  still — said  I  was  obliged  to  her  and  took  the  money, 
and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  Mother  couldn't  tell 
me  a  thing ;  no  use  worrying  her,  I  found  that  out  I  just 
thought  I'd  ask  you  what  you  know  about  this — or  about 
the  woman,  if  you  know  anything  ?" 

The  other  made  a  slight  negative  motion  with  his  head. 
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I  had  the  money/'  he  said.  ^'She  came  in  and  left  it 
with  me,  and  I  must  have  kept  it  for  her  going  on  ten 
years.  Then  one  day  she  came  in  again,  and  said  she'd 
like  to  have  it,  so  I  gave  it  back  to  her.  But  she  never 
said  a  word  about  its  being  anybody's  but  her  own.  She 
didn't  once  mention  your  father  and  mother.  She  never 
spent  any  of  it,  that  I  remember." 

''That  disposes  of  the  conscience-money  theory  at  any 
rate,"  Ezra  remarked.  ''I  thought  of  that  the  first  thing, 
of  course.  Well,  it's  queer.  But  I  can't  see  that  we're 
any  of  us  out  by  it.  If  she  took  the  money  she's  given  it 
back,  and  least  said  soonest  mended,  you  Imow.  Dad  and 
mother  would  have  blown  it  all  in  on  some  tomfoolish- 
ness  long  ago,  if  they'd  had  the  chance.  Looks  to  me  as 
if  we  were  ahead  of  the  game,  on  the  whole.  But  these 
stories  about  her ?" 

Walcott  hesitated.  "I  don't  know  what  the  stories  are," 
he  said  at  length;  *%VLt  of  course  I  can  imagine.  If  a 
woman  gets  into  trouble  that  way  only  once — and  I  know 
of  one  time  when  this  Mrs.  Cushing  certainly  did — ^why, 
it  follows  her  around  the  rest  of  her  life,  and  people 
will  lay  all  kinds  of  things  to  her  door  that  she  may  never 
have  liiought  of  doing.     Now  personally  I  don't  think, 

Mr.  Doane,  that  she's — er — one  of  'em,  you  know ^" 

Their  eyes  met  significantly.  "No,"  said  Walcott  with 
deliberation.  ''She  doesn't  look  to  me  like  one  of  'em, 
or  as  if  she  ever  had  been  that  kind.  I  think  it  very  pos- 
sible anyhow  that  she's  trying  to  straighten  up,  and  act 
right  That's  the  impression  I  get  from  everything  you 
say.  At  the  same  time,  I'm  in  charge  of  other  peoples' 
property,  and  /  couldn't  have  her  for  a  tenant.  If  it  was 
my  own  I  might  risk  it — if  I  didn't  have  anything  else 
in  the  near  neighborhood  that  was  likely  to  be  damaged 
by  her  reputation.  Of  course  that's  for  you  to  decide.  I'll 
tell  you  all  I  know ^"  and  he  did  in  a  few  words. 

"My  Lord  I"  said  Ezra,  and  he  ran  his  finger  around  his 
collar  again,  a  rueful  smile  spreading  on  his  features. 
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'*Why  didn't  you  stop  met  Of  course  you  couldn't, 
though.  I  understand.  /  don't  know  anything  about 
Donnie  Meigs,  except  that  he  used  to  be  a  nice  boy — rather 
delicate  and  quiet,  but  a  nice  boy.  Who'd  have  thought 
he  had  it  in  him  t  Tell  you  the  longer  you  live,  the  more 
you  find  out  that  you  don't  know  anybody.  However, 
he's  an  artist,  ain't  he  t  I've  always  understood  that  bi- 
tists  lived  all  kinds  of  ways — ^like  in  Trilby,'  you  know. 
Well,  she's  a  fine-looking  woman.    Did  he  paint  her  ?" 

"Yes — over  and  over  again.  Best  pictures  he  ever  did, 
they  say — I'm  no  judge  myself.  You  can  see  she'd  make 
a  pretty  picture.  He's  painting  these  Cubist  things  now, 
they  tell  me— you've  seen  'em?  People  with  egjg^haped 
heads,  and  the  rest  laid  out  in  squares  like  a  checker- 
board ?" 

"Uh-huh.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  guess  I'll  have  to 
study  about  this  thing.  I  never  had  anything  put  up  to 
me  just  like  this  before,"  Ezra  said.  "Much  obliged  to 
you,  Mr.  Walcott"  He  rose.  "I  don't  know  but  what 
I'll  let  things  go  as  they  ara     If  you  could  have  seen 

that  place  and  the  children 1     She'll  live  it  down  if 

she's  given  any  kind  of  a  show.  And  there's  no  use  talk- 
ing it's  an  elegant  place  for  mother,"  said  Ezra,  sum- 
ming up  the  case  with  an  ironically  humorous  conscious- 
ness that  the  last  argument  was  the  strongest  of  alL 


CHAPTER   X 

Don  dropped  off  the  car-step  among  the  last — ^there 
had  been  more  passengers  for  this  station  than  he  ever 
remembered  seeing  in  tibe  old  days — and  the  train  merged 
gradually  into  the  June  landscape  of  white  dusty  roads, 
ragweed,  corn-fields,  trees  like  little  woody  islands,  air 
dancing  dizzily  with  the  heat  The  platfonn,  which  wa8 
substantially  laid  in  vitrified  bricks  now,  instead  of  the 
insecure  planking  of  his  recollection,  was  quite  crowded 
with  people  and  traffic;  innumerable  milk-cans  consorted 
together  at  one  end  of  it;  there  were  twice  as  many 
switches  and  freight-cars  as  there  used  to  be;  Proctor's 
had  grown,  he  said  to  himself,  not  only  out  of  his  remem- 
brance but  out  of  all  remembrance  of  Don  Meigs,  it  would 
seem,  for  no  one  recognized  him.  There  was  scarcely  any 
staring,  most  of  them  showing  a  metropolitan  indifference 
to  the  stranger  at  their  gates.  A  tall  young  farmer  jumped 
out  of  a  gasoline  runabout,  and  shouldering  up  to  him, 
inquired  briskly  if  he  was  the  man  from  the  Gait  Fencing 
Company  about  the  barbed-wire  contracts ;  and  being  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  shouldered  off  as  briskly.  Nobody 
else  spoke  to  him ;  they  had  forgotten  Hank  Meigs's  son ; 
conceivably,  they  had  forgotten  even  Hank  Meigs.  Ordi- 
narily Donelson  might  have  conmiented  on  the  fact  with 
much  ironical  amusement,  but  he  was  in  no  mood  for  that 
to-day.  It  was  a  relief  not  to  be  known,  not  to  see  a  face 
he  could  identify. 

He  crossed  the  road  and  tracks,  and  walked  toward  the 

town.    The  maples  set  out  by  some  public-spirited  citizen 

years  ago,  in  a  row  on  either  side  had  grown  high  and 

spreading;  otherwise  there  were  not  so  many  changes  as 

he  had  begun   to  expect — tidier  yards  perhaps — ^better 
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walks — ^telephone  wires  entering  the  houses.  At  a  dis- 
tance he  presently  saw  the  mansard-roof  and  cruet-shaped 
wooden  tower  of  his  aunt's  old  house,  standing  out  from 
among  the  lindens  and  beeches  that  having  been  trees  of 
girth  and  reverend  age  when  he  was  a  lad,  seemed  not 
much  bigger  now.  A  huge  wing  with  tiers  of  screened 
porches  had  been  added  to  the  house  by  the  present 

owner,  Doctor ?    Don  could  not  remember  the  name. 

He  distinguished  sundry  shapeless  bundles  which  might 
be  either  bed-clothes  or  patients  airing  in  regimental  files 
on  the  porches,  and  met  one  of  the  latter  being  rolled 
along  in  a  wheel-chair,  just  in  front  of  a  new  brick  build- 
ing— the  district  school-house  erected  A.D.  MCMIX,  a 
tablet  announced.  Don  wondered  if  Jennie's  youngsters 
went  there;  the  summer  vacation  must  have  begun,  for 
the  place  was  closed. 

Where  the  roads  crossed,  he  paused  for  a  survey.  Most 
of  the  old  buildings  were  still  to  be  seen ;  there  were  bug- 
gies and  farm-wagons  hitched  to  the  rail  in  front  of  Tol- 
ler's. Across  the  way,  however,  the  Hotel  Donelson,  in 
a  coat  of  fresh  paint  and  with  some  alterations,  now 
posed  as  "Ye  Olde  Buckeye  Taveme,"  an  incredibly  an- 
cient-looking sign-board  informed  the  wayfarer ;  and  from 
another  in  less  archaic  phrasing,  one  gathered  that  here 
were  to  be  got  gasoline,  road-maps,  and  other  aut^nno- 
bilists'  supplies,  besides  lunches  on  short  notice  for  parties 
of  any  siza  "PUMP  your  tires  HERE  I'*  another  no- 
tice hanging  out  before  the  blacksmith's  sh<^  read,  ^'m 
like  Rip  van  Winkle,"  Don  thought  with  a  nervoue  smile. 
He  was  again  glad  to  find  things  changed.  He  halted 
at  Caroline  Donelson's  stone  gate-pillars  (there  was  a 
second  invalid  in  a  second  wheel-chair  coming  down  the 
drive)  and  looked  across  the  road,  his  breath  catching  in 
his  throat. 

It  was  surprising  how  vivid  an  idea  of  it  Ezra  Doane 
had  managed  unintentionally  to  convey.  The  old  square 
house,  frugally  undecorated,  in  white  paint  and  green  shut- 
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ten,  regarded  one  with  a  firm  and  austere  kindness  aeioss 
its  square  front  yard  framed  in  white  pickets.  There 
was  a  clean  sward  of  grass  and  cloyer,  a  little  white-lat- 
ticed kiosque  sheltering  the  well,  with  a  vine  of  crim- 
son rambler  flowering  brilliantly  to  the  very  peak  of  its 
roof;  larkspui*,  fredkled  tiger-lilies,  hollyhocks,  pinks, 
mignonette  of  toilet-water  fragrance,  bold-<K)lored  nastur- 
tiums flourished  in  a  mdve  democracy  bordering  the  simny 
side  of  the  fence ;  there  was  a  straight  walk — a  prim  con- 
fection of  small  many-hued  pebbles  bedded  in  cement. 
A  black  cat  with  white  chest  and  fore-paws  moved  upon 
the  scene  in  high,  meditative  seclusion  like  a  nun  en- 
chanted in  this  figure.  It  recalled  a  sampler ;  it  recalled 
a  page  out  of  the  ^'BoUo  Books" ;  yet  about  it  there  was 
nothing  studied  or  imitative.  A  visible  integrity  of  mo- 
tive was  perhaps  its  strongest  charm.  In  fact,  Jennie 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  trying  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  artistic  antiquity  by  any  means,  certainly  not 
by  means  of  the  misspelling  of  ^'Ye  Olde  Taveme,"  for 
instance.  She  cai^  nothing  about  periods  or  architec- 
ture ;  she  had  curiously  definite  ideas  of  her  own  as  to  what 
^'looked  right,''  Don  remembered  tenderly. 

There  was  nobody  about,  although  it  seemed  to  him  that 
an  echo  of  children's  calls  and  laughter  came  blowing 
down  the  light  summer  breeze,  fine,  eerie  and  baffling 
like  the  music  heard  in  dreams.  There  used  to  be  an 
orchard  and  berry-patch  behind  the  house,  he  recalled, 
a  famous  place  for  play.  He  went  over  and  opened  the 
low  white  gate  that  swung  between  two  boxed  posts,  topped 
with  neat  little  wooden  tureens,  formal  and  absurd.  As 
the  latch  clicked  he  caught  the  flutter  of  a  skirt  around 
the  comer  of  the  house,  and  stood  still  in  sudden  excite- 
ment; but  it  was  only  a  little  girl  of  ten  or  eleven  who 
came  into  view,  in  a  buff  and  blue  plaid  cotton  dress,  with 
her  hair  gathered  on  top  of  her  head  in  a  blue  ribbon. 
She  had  a  book,  and  reading  as  she  walked  along,  felt  her 
way  with  one  hand  to  the  stoop  at  the  front  door 
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was  funuBhed  with  a  pair  of  stiff  hi^-bac^ed  settles,  one 
on  either  side;  she  blindly  mounted  the  steps  and  sat 
down,  unoonscious  of  the  arriving  visitor.  The  black 
cat  reappeared,  followed  by  a  black  kitten,  and  establish- 
ing herself  on  the  doormat  began  making  her  joungster's 
toilette  with  a  rapid  and  energetic  tongue,  in  a  maternal 
fury  of  cleanliness.  So  absorbed  was  the  entire  group 
that  not  one  member  of  it  witnessed  Don's  approach ;  his 
shadow  was  falling  across  the  floor  of  the  por^  when  they 
all  looked  np  with  a  start  Even  then  the  child's  eyes 
were  vague.  She  had  not  yet  had  time  to  get  back  from 
whatever  far,  splendid  world  she  had  been  voyaging  in, 
and  doubtless  the  dazzle  of  its  armor  and  roses  and  foun- 
tains and  carcanets  of  jewels  was  still  before  her. 

^^Gk)od-moming,"  Don  said ;  he  fancied  he  could  see  the 
unwilling  effort  with  which  she  returned  to  earth.  She 
stood  up,  holding  the  book  outspread  against  her  straight 
little  chest,  and  waited  for  what  he  had  to  say  next  in  a 
sort  of  controlled  hostility;  anybody  that  interrupted  her 
reading  was  an  enemy,  from  her  point  of  view.  ^'Mrs. 
Gushing  lives  heref 

^'Aunt  Jennie,  you  mean  i  Yes,  she  lives  here.  She's 
out  in  the  back  lot,  telling  the  man  about  the  calf.  Fll 
go  and  get  her,  or  I'll  show  you  the  way  there,  if  you 
want,"  the  little  girl  recited  vnth  an  amazingly  swift  and 
business-like  utterance.  She  covered  the  whole  ground 
with  the  least  exertion  in  the  shortest  possible  time;  it 
was  a  triumph  of  ordered  brevity.  Don  might  have  been 
amused  by  her,  but  all  at  once  he  found  himself  possessed 
by  a  painful  diffidence.  What  business  had  he  invading 
Jennie's  little  kingdom,  seeking  her  high  and  low,  filling 
the  air  vnth  his  troubling  desires  t  The  quiet  of  the 
place,  this  youngster's  very  presence  there,  rebuked  his 
selfishness 

"I— I  think  I'll  wait,"  he  said.  "She  won't  be  gone 
long  t    Maybe  I  can  see  Mrs.  Doane  ?" 

The  little  girl  shook  her  head  to  that,  however.    Mrs. 
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Doane  was  upstairs  taking  her  nap,  and  was  not  to  be 
disturbed)  Aunt  Jennie  said  ^That's  why  I'm  here,"  she 
explained,  importantly,  ^^e  can't  leave  Mrs.  Doane 
alone  in  the  house,  and  Aunt  Jennie  knows  /  don't  mind 
staying  when  all  the  rest  go,  because  /  like  to  read." 

"I  see.  Well,  go  on  with  your  book,  child,"  Donelson 
told  her  kindly.  He  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches.  The 
door  opened  into  a  room  which  probably  had  been  Mrs. 
Doane's  parlor.  Now  it  offered  a  picture  corresponding 
with  Ezra's  pitying  report.  He  could  see  the  bare  walls, 
the  bare  floor  painted  cream-color  with  a  square  of  blue 
rag-carpet  in  the  middle;  a  pair  of  black  Windsor  chairs, 
an  old  cherry  table  with  hanging  leaves;  some  book- 
shelves had  been  put  up  to  flU  one  chimney-comer,  in  the 
other  a  glass  door  led  the  eye  again  to  the  yard  and  along 
a  path  between  two  rows  of  peonies  splotched  with  bloom. 
A  bunch  of  their  big  flowers  flared  red  in  an  old  ginger-jar 
on  the  narrow,  high-shouldered  mantel.  Don  thought  he 
would  have  known  it  for  Jennie's  room,  Jennie's  house 
and  garden,  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  earth.  His  eyes 
wandered  back  to  the  little  girl  on  the  opposite  seat,  lost 
in  her  book — a  homely  child  but  there  was  spirit  and 
sense  in  her  blimt  features.  Whatever  governed  Jennie's 
choice,  it  was  not  the  love  of  beauty  so  visible  elsewhere ; 
yet  her  choice  was  likely  to  be  as  strongly  characteristic 
as  her  every  other  act  and  word.  Unlike  Ezra  he  had 
an  idea  where  she  collected  her  youngsters  and  what  she 
wanted  to  do  for  them ;  he  wondered  for  an  instant  what 
the  rest  were  like. 

As  if  in  answer,  two  came  skipping  along  the  peony- 
bordered  walk,  vnth  a  basket  of  green  garden-stuff  between 
them — ^two  tanned  elves,  hatless,  shrilly  twittering.  They 
vanished  behind  the  kitchen-ell,  whence  had  arisen  other 
twitterings,  multiplied  and  complex,  sounds  of  splashing 
water,  of  doors  opening  and  shutting  repeatedly ;  and  small 
feet  capered  up  the  stairs  and  through  the  rooms  over- 
head.    Immediately  upon  this  burst  of  noise  there  fol- 
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lowed  one  loader  still,  quite  appallixig  to  the  nnpraetioed 
ear,  a  long  wail  of  mii^d  cmrprifle  and  anger  and  dionay; 
Don  started  up.  His  little  companion  raised  her  head,  lis- 
tened a  second,  then  spoke  with  sovereign  calm. 

''That  ain't  anything.  You  don't  need  to  run.  Betty's 
just  fallen  down  or  something,  I  guess.  Anjwaj,  ^e 
ain't  hurt,  I  can  tell  by  the  holler,"  dbe  said,  and  returned 
to  her  reading.  She  was  right ;  for,  as  it  happened,  Don 
had  been  looking  in  that  direction  just  in  time  to  behold 
Betty  go  sprawhng  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  of  peo- 
nies. She  was  not  more  than  three  or  four,  the  youngest 
child  he  had  yet  seen,  and  had  been  venturesomely  trotting 
backward,  in  advance  of  somebody.  But  it  was  not  the 
catastrophe  or  her  lamentations  that  stirred  him ;  Don  had 
heard  Jennie's  voice. 

He  stepped  within  the  room.  He  saw  her.  She  came 
on,  tall  and  strong  in  her  grave  white  dress,  and  stooped 
to  pick  up  the  baby,  cuddling  it  with  worda  of  comfort, 
and  carried  it  toward  the  house,  between  the  ranks  of 
flowers.  Donelson  thought  of  the  first  time  he  had  seen 
her  with  the  neighbor's  boy  next  door  in  her  arms;  he 
thought  of  his  ''Madonna,"  of  their  days  in  the  studio— 
and  she  came  through  the  glass  door  and  faced  him. 

She  did  not  start  or  cry  out,  but  stood. looking  at  him 
with  that  quick  fading  of  the  color  in  her  cheeks  while  it 
deepened  in  her  eyes,  which  he  knew  so  well.  She  put 
the  child  down  gently;  Betty's  screams  were  by  now  re- 
duced to  inarticulate  gulps  and  snifSings ;  she  held  tight  to 
Jennie's  skirt,  staring  round-eyed  at  the  strange  man.  AH 
at  once  it  seemed  as  if  the  place  magically  budded  and  put 
forth  little  children — ^little  girls ;  their  small  faces  crowded 
at  the  doors ;  there  were  mouse-like  squeals  and  scufflings ; 
a  rubber  ball  bounced  out  of  some  hand  or  pocket  and 
trickled  slowly  across  the  floor.  Don  had  thought  that 
he  knew  what  he  would  say ;  but  now  all  that  he  could  get 
out  in  a  voice  whose  choked  appeal  was  audible  to  his 
own  ears,  was  her  name.     "Jennie  I" 
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After  a  long  silence  while  their  eyes  met  and  searched 
profoundly,  she  said  in  her  beautiful  composed  voice,  quite 
as  if  he  had  spoken  at  length,  saying  all  that  he  intended: 
"Yes,  I  know,  Don." 

She  spoke  to  the  children,  and  they  obediently  trooped 
off,  scattering,,  all  except  Betly  who  clung  to  her  deter- 
minedly, still  staring.  Jennie  held  the  child,  mechanically 
stroking  and  smoothing  the  little  roimd  brown  head.  She 
was  thin,  and  her  hands  showed  hard  work.  But  still — 
so  Don  fancied — ^her  presence  kept  its  nameless  distinc- 
tion. Still  she  had  the  air  of  governing  the  wilderness 
territory  that  was  her  soul,  lawless  yet  serene. 

"I  knew  you  would  come  some  day,''  she  said. 

"I  only  just  found  out  that  you  were  here.  Why  did 
you  think — ^why  did  you  go  away  from  me,  Jennie  i  What 
made  you 1    Why  was  it V^ 

"I  thought  it  was  right,''  said  Jennie.  That  was  her 
final  argument,  as  he  biew.  She  made  her  habitual  de- 
liberate pause,  then  added:    "It  was  right" 

Don  stood  silenced  an  instant;  then  he  moved  near  her, 
speaking  with  a  force  that  convinced  himself.  "No,  no, 
Jennie.  What  I  heard — ^what  I  was  told,  made  no  dif- 
ference. Nothing  that  happened  could  make  any  differ- 
ence between  you  and  me — nothing  I** 

"I  know,"  Jennie  said  again;  and  again  he  was  si- 
lenced. She  sat  down,  lifting  the  little  girl  to  her  lap, 
and  made  a  gesture  inviting  him  to  the  other  chair.  They 
sat  beside  l^e  table  in  the  cool,  Puritan-seeming  room, 
and  talked  quietly;  it  was  the  strangest  of  bad^rounds 
for  such  a  couple,  the  strangest  interview,  surely,  that  a 
man  ever  held  with  his  one-time  mistress. 

"You  haven't  been  here  ever  since         ?    Doing  this  ?" 

'^Almost  ever  since."  She  gave  him  some  account  of 
her  life  these  last  two  years.  "I  don't  know  exactly  when 
I  began  to  think  about  this.  I  believe  it  was  really  a  long 
while  ago.  There  never  has  seemed  to  be  anything  new 
about  it  somehow.    I  don't  seem  to  have  to  learn  anything. 
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About  children,  I  mean — ^how  to  take  care  of  them,  and 
everything.  I  know,  and  I  do  it  without  the  least  troubla 
They  mind  me.  I  think  they  all  like  me ;  children  almost 
always  have  liked  me.  I  would  have  more,  but  there's  no 
room.  No,  there're  only  nine  of  them.  Why,  from  any- 
where— ^all  over — all  kinds  of  places — slums — anywhere 
— ^places  like  where  I  used  to  live  myself.  That's  why  I 
do  it>  you  know — ^partly  why,  that  is.  Oh,  yes,  it's  easy 
Plough  to  get  children.  You'd  think  they  were  the  cheap- 
est tlong  there  is  I  Betty's  the  littlest  one  I  have  so  far. 
I  tried  to  get  them  all  when  they  were  very  little,  so  they 
wouldn't  remember  anything."  She  looked  thoughtfully 
into  space,  twining  a  lock  of  the  baby's  hair  into  a  carl 
between  her  fingers. 

^^But  what  are  you  going  to  do  as  they  grow  up  V 

'^I  don't  quite  know.  I  haven't  thought.  At  any  rate, 
they'll  have  had  a  home.  They  won't  have  missed  any- 
thing. I  don't  mean  schooling  and  what  people  call  advan- 
tages— I  mean  dolls  and  pets  and  Santa  Claus,  and  birth- 
day-parties. I'm  only  a  kind  of  pretense  mother,  but 
it's  better  than  none — ^better  than  matrons  and  hired  peo- 
ple like  that — like  a  charity  place ^" 

Here  Betty  entered  the  conversation  startlingly  and  un- 
intelligibly. ^^Awn  gow  ick  ines!"  she  proclaimed,  slip- 
ping down  from  Jennie's  knees,  and  pulling  away  from 
the  restraining  hand  on  her  ridiculous  puffy  short 
breeches-like  garment.  "Awn  gow  ick  ines!  Ick  ines!" 
she  reiterated,  raising  her  voice  with  violent  emphasis  first 
on  one  word,  then  on  another  in  the  justifiable  supposition 
that  these  persons  who  could  not  understand  her  must  be 
either  stone-deaf  or  unconscionably  stupid. 

"I'm  so  afraid  she's  always  going  to  be  a  little  tongue- 
tied,"  Jennie  said,  looking  at  Don  with  an  anxiety  no 
mother  could  have  bettered ;  her  white  forehead  puckered 
nervously.  "She's  three  and  a  half — ^that's  old  enough  to 
speak  plain,  you  know,  and  she's  plenty  bright  enou^ 
but  she  simply  makes  hash  out  of  everything  she  tries  to 
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say.  She  can't  say  '1'  at  all — can't  make  the  sound*  I'm 
a  good  deal  worried.  The  doctor  says  it  will  come  all 
right;  but  nobody  can  understand  her  except  Barbara. 
We  generally  have  to  call  her  in  to  find  out  what  she 
wants ^" 

'' Ahk  Bob  t"  suggested  Betty  resourcefully.  '^Awn  gow 
ick  ines!" 

"  'Ask  Barbara  V  Well,  I  guess  that's  what  we'll  have 
to  do,  dearie.    There  she  is  on  the  porch  now." 

Barbara  turned  out  to  be  the  little  girl  who  liked  to 
read.  Being  summoned,  she  came  in  reluctantly,  with 
^Treasure  Island"  under  her  arm,  and  listened  with  the 
bored  resignation  of  a  lord-high-chancellor  (let  us  say)  set 
to  decide  some  perfectly  unimportant  and  uninteresting 
case.  ''Aw,  she  says  she  wants  to  go  out  and  pick  dande- 
lions," was  her  verdict,  rendered  with  that  official  terse- 
ness which  she  practiced.  ''Is  that  all.  Aunt  Jennie  t" 
she  asked,  edging  toward  the  door,  vnth  her  book  already 
opened. 

"You  must  speak  to  Mr.  Meigs,  Barbara,"  said  Jennie, 
unconsciously  adopting  the  maternal  manner;  so  Barbara 
went  up  and  gave  him  her  hand  very  nicely  and  bobbed  a 
curtsey  after  the  style  approved  for  little  girls.  The  chil- 
dren were  evidently  being  "brought  up"  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions. An  onlooker  who  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances  would  nof  have  known  whether  the  spec- 
tacle should  move  to  laughter  or  tears.  They  presently  saw 
both  the  children  outside,  Barbara  curled  up  on  the  seat, 
and  the  little  one  foraging  gleefully  for  dandelions,  on  all 
fours  in  the  grass. 

"They're  all  so  diflFerent,  you'd  be  surprised  I"  Jennie 
said,  looking  to  him  for  sympathetic  wonder.  "There's 
Barbara  wants  to  read  the  whole  time.  The  others  don't 
care  about  it  so  much.  I  never  did  myself^ — ^I'd  rather  be 
doing  something.  They  seem  to  be  about  equally  bright  in 
class.  But  I  mean  to  give  everyone  of  them  a  chance  to 
do  the  thing  they  like  best,  or  have  a  turn  for.    I've  made 
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this  hoTue  right,  I  know.  They  have  the  right  things  to 
look  at  all  around  them.  I'm  sure  about  that,  because 
don't  you  remember  I've  always  had  things  like  that— 
clothes  and  rooms  and  things  to  look  at — right.  Monsienr 
Duroc  used  to  tell  me  so,  and  Armande  Hentschel  and  all 

of  thOTOt. 

Don  nodded  mutely ;  he  remembered.  Their  eyes  met 
Jennie  turned  hers  away  quickly. 

^They  go  to  school,  of  course.    I  wouldn't  try  to  teach 

them  anytiiing "  she  was  beginning  to  say  with  an 

effort  when  he  touched  her  hand. 

"Oh,  Jennie,"  he  said  brokenly.  "We  were  happy  to- 
gether. Can't  that  ever  be  again  ?  All  this  time  in  be- 
tween is  just  a  bad  dream.  Let  us  go  back,  won't  you! 
That's  what  I  came  here  to-day  to  ask  you." 

Still  with  her  face  averted — ^perhaps  to  hide  an  ex- 
pression she  did  not  dare  to  let  him  see — she  answered 
after  a  moment:  "I  knew  you  would.  But  it  can't  ever 
be  the  same — ^we  can't  ever  be  like  that  again,  Don." 

"Why  not?  There  isn't  anybody  like  yon,  Jennie- 
there  never  was  anybody  like  you  for  ma     I  thought  I 

could "  he  made  a  gesture  of  helplessness — ^'T)ut  I 

can't  I  There's  no  use.  I  want  you.  Come  back  to  me!" 
Something  in  her  silence  and  her  pale  face  frightened  him. 
"Jennie,  is  it  because  you  don't  care  for  me  any  more! 
Have  I  made  you  hate  me  t  Did  you  think  I  didn't  care 
all  this  time?  Jennie!" 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  with  a  troubled,  longing  smile. 
"Oh,  yes,  I'll  always  love  you,  you  know — always.  I 
didn't  mean  that  when  I  said  it  wouldn't  be  the 
sama" 

"Then !"    Don  would  have  drawn  her  to  him ;  for 

one  instant  she  seemed  to  yield,  but  the  next  stood  aloof, 
releasing  herself  without  struggling.  His  arms  fell;  it 
was  as  if  that  strength  of  spirit  which  he  had  always  be- 
lieved he  felt  in  her,  which  had  always  dominated  him, 
intervened  now  bodily  like  a  third  presence  in  the  room. 
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^'I  can't  do  it^  Don.  I  can't  ever  be  with  yon  like  that 
again/' 

^'I  am  asking  yon  to  marry  me,  Jennie.  I  am  asking 
yon  to  be  my  wife — ^my  dear  and  honored  wife,"  said  Don- 
elson  Meigs  then,  hnmbly.  '^I  have  never  thought  of  yon 
any  other  way  than  as  I  would  think  of  my  wife — ^with 
the  same  love,  the  same  respect  You  believe  thatt"  He 
believed  it  himself  in  this  moment  of  emotional  stress; 
and  indeed  his  attitude  toward  her  from  first  to  last  had 
been  carefully  generous  and  humane.  But  the  strange 
effect  of  his  words  was  to  fortify  Jennie  in  her  resolu- 
tion.   She  moved  her  head  in  grave  dissent,  cheddng  him. 

"Wo,  I  don't  want  you  to  marry  me,  Don.  I  never 
did.  I  never  thought  that  we  ought  to  be  married,  and 
I  don't  think  so  now.  In  the  beginning  it  didn't  seem  to 
me  that  it  would  be  right  for  either  of  us,  and  it  wouldn't 
be  any  more  right  now.  If  I  thought  it  was  right  for  me 
to  go  back  to  you  now,  I  would  do  it  without  being  mar- 
ried. But  it  wouldn't  be  right  for  me  now.  EverySiing's 
different.  I  must  stay  here,  and  keep  on  doing  what  I've 
begun.  It's — ^it's  the  children,  you  see.  I  can't  leave 
them." 

Don  looked  at  her,  dimly  understanding,  but  rebellious. 
"The  children?"  he  repeated.  "I  know  you  must  love 
them.  But,  Jennie,  the  children  will  be  cared  for;  you 
won't  be  abandoning  them.  I'll  see  to  all  that  You  can't 
mean  to  sacrifice  your  whole  life  this  way ?" 

'7ou  don't  understand,"  Jennie  said,  knitting  her 
brows,  groping  painfully.  "I'm  afraid  I  don't  exactly 
understand  myself.  It's  hard  for  me  to  try  to  tell  any- 
body how  I  feel.  I'm  not  good  at  talking — ^it's  so  hard  to 
talk  about  myself ^"  She  faltered,  Aen  suddenly  be- 
gan to  speak  to  him  appealingly,  confidingly.  ^7ou  Imow, 
Don,  it's  just  the  children  that  count.  They're  what 
counts  most  in  the  world.  I  think  I  used  to  feel  that  way 
years  ago.  Then  when  I  heard  Mrs.  Breeze  say  it,  I 
thought  she  must  know  something — I  thought  I'd  like  to 
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be  with  her  and  help  her.  But  in  a  little  while  I  saw  ihe 
was  just  like  a  good  many  other  people — she  really  wasn't 
doing  anything— she  just  talked.  And  with  all  her  Ulk* 
ing  she  wasn't  saying  anything  much ;  she  wasn't  ginog 
you  anything  you  could  go  by.  I  don't  like  that;  I  dcm't 
see  any  use  in  so  much  talking.  I  want  to  do  something. 
So  I  thought  this  out  by  myself.  I  came  here  and  started 
this  place.  Supposing  somebody  had  taken  me  and  started 
me  in  a  place  like  this  when  I  was  as  little  as  Betty,  Fd 
have  been  different,  wouldn't  It  I  don't  think  Fm  a  bad 
woman,  as  it  is,  not  as  bad  as  people  think  I  an^  that  is. 
Maybe  I'd  have  turned  out  the  same  way  anyhow.  After 
you've  grown  up,  you  can  take  your  dioice;  but  every- 
body ought  to  start  even."  She  passed  both  hands  acrosi 
her  forehead,  then  dropped  them  with  a  movement  elo- 
quent of  perplexity  and  defeat  ^^You  see  it's  all  a  mud- 
dle. One  minute  I  talk  about  bringing  up  children  ri^t, 
and  the  next  I  as  good  as  say  that  after  they're  broi^t 
up,  they  can  do  as  they  choose !  But  that's  how  it  is,  Bome- 
how.  Everybody  has  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  in  the 
end ;  but  all  the  same,  it's  everybody's  work  to  start  the 
children  right.  It's  all  a  muddle;  but  I  believe  everybody 
else  is  just  as  muddled  about  it  down  in  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  as  I  am." 

Something  in  her  face  and  voice,  supplemented  by  all 
that  he  was  most  familiar  with  in  her  character  made  the 
idea  behind  this  cloudy  speech  intelligible  to  Don;  yet 
soul  and  body  he  revolted  against  what  seemed  to  him  the 
sublime  futility  of  it.  He  went  to  her  and  took  her  hands, 
holding  her  face  to  face.  He  spoke  brokenly  in  strong 
emotion  but  withal  firmly.  ^'Jennie,"  he  said,  '^is  is 
like  you.  It's  like  you  to  be  brave  and  tranquil  under 
the  things  you've  had  to  bear.  It's  like  you  to  want  to 
give  yourself  up  to  living  for  somebody  else.  That's  what 
you  did  for  me,  and  I  wasn't  worthy  of  it.  I'm  not  now. 
But  neither  are  these  children  really  and  truly.  You  com- 
pare yourself  with  them,  but,  my  dear  one,  nothing  that 
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you  can  do  for  them  will  ever  make  them  like  you ;  noth- 
ing that  anybody  could  ever  have  done  for  you  could  make 
Jou  any  higher,  or  sweeter  than  you  are.  It  was  for  that 
first  loved  you ;  I  think  I  knew  it  even  when  I  was  most 
stupid,  most  crueL  And  being  separated  from  you — 
somehow  this  miserable  year  has  made  me  feel  as  if  I  knew 
you  better  and  could  love  you  better  than  I  ever  did.  If 
you'll  come  back  to  me,  and  be  my  Madonna  again — ^if 
you  can  forgive  me——"  he  entreated  her  passionately. 
"Oh,  Jennie,  I  do  love  you — ^I  have  no  right  to  ask  any- 
thing more  of  you — but  I  do  love  you.  Say  you  will  come 
to  me  again,  and  love  me  a  little  and  forgive  me !" 

Jennie  drew  away  her  hands  in  a  slow  gesture  of  deniaL 
"Why  do  you  ask  me  to  forgive  you,  Don  ?  Why  do  you 
say  tikat !  You  never  did  me  any  harm.  I  left  you  of  my 
own  accord.  And  it  was  not  because  I  did  not  love  you 
any  more — ^I  shall,  always."  Her  lips  trembled,  but  in  an 
instant  she  had  mastered  herself,  and  went  on :  "You  never 
did  me  any  wrong.  Nobody  could  make  me  do  anything 
that  I  didn't  choose  to  do  myself.  That's  what  I  say; 
everyone  has  his  choice  sooner  or  later.  I  had  mine,  and 
I  still  don't  think  it  was  wrong  for  me.  But  it  would  be 
wrong  now." 

^^rong  to  make  me  happy  ?  Wrong  to  be  a  little  happy 
yourself  t  If  there  were  a  soul  on  ei^th  that  we  harmed 
by  our  life  together^—  I  But  we  never  did — ^we  wouldn't 
now ^" 

"No.  But,  Don,  I  somehow  think  that  people  can't 
live  to  themselves  just  for  themselves  that  way.  It  seems 
to  me  when  I  go  over  it — and  I've  been  over  it  so  many 
times — ^that  we're  all  beholden  somewhere— we^ve  all  got 
to  pay  our  way  somehow.  I  don't  know  who  to — ^maybe 
it's  to  each  other,  maybe  just  our  own  selves,  maybe  it's 
God,  as  church  people  think.  I  don't  understand  about  it 
But  we  can't  live  without  paying  for  it,  I've  found  that 
out" 

"And  haven't  you  paid,  Jennie,  haven't  you  paid  f '  Don 
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said  with  a  kind  of  groan.  He  pictured  the  look  on  men'i 
faces,  he  heard  women's  chatter;  the  world,  his  world, 
everybody's  world  leered  at  him  salacious,  knowing,  iiuo- 
lently  righteous.  ''Nothing  that  I  can  do  will  ever  make 
the  score  even,"  he  said  despairingly.  ''But,  oh,  Jennie, 
give  me  my  chance  again  I"  How  royally  he  could  love  her 
now,  he  thought 

"You  blame  yourself  all  the  time.  But  nothing  that's 
happened  has  been  your  fault.  You  were  always  good  to 
me,"  was  all  that  Jennie  said ;  but  before  the  heart-break- 
ing simplici^  of  those  words,  indeed  of  her  whole  point 
of  view,  Don  stood  defeated. 

"I  wish — ^I  wish "  he  said  huskily;  he  could  get 

no  further.  He  held  out  his  arms  to  her  gropingly ;  and 
she  came  and  put  her  own  around  his  neck,  and  her  face 
against  his  shoulder  with  a  choking  sigh. 

"I  know,  Don.  But  it  can't  ever  be  again.  This  is  the 
end,"  she  whispered.  "No.  Don't  kiss  ma  I  can't  let 
you  kiss  me.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  did  the  day  I  went 
away  and  left  you  there  in  Parish  I  went  in  and  took 
down  your  old  painting-coat,  and  kissed  it  for  good-bye. 
I'll  kiss  this  one  now.  Here,  on  the  lapel.  And  then  you 
must  go,  and  you  can't  ever  come  bac&  any  more.  This 
is  good-bye — good-bye." 

He  was  gone.  Jennie  stood  alone  in  the  little  room,  in 
the  heavy  silence.  All  at  once  she  covered  her  face;  the 
hot  tears  welled  up  slowly  and  dropped  between  her  fin- 
gers. The  struggle  which  had  been,  all  unknown  to  Don, 
more  a  struggle  against  herself  than  against  him,  the  vic- 
tory that  was  as  the  fruit  of  Sodom  in  her  hands,  had  left 
her  utterly  spent.  He  was  gone,  and  at  that  instant  she 
would  have  given  the  rest  of  her  life  to  call  him  back,  to 
say  to  him:  "Oh,  take  me  I  I  am  yours.  Everything  I 
have  said  is  untrue.  I  only  want  to  be  yours,  come  what\ 
may  of  it.  Take  me !"  It  was  not  yet  too  late ;  his  plead-  \ 
ing  voice  was  in  her  ears ;  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  had  \ 
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scarcely  died  away ;  it  was  not  yet  too  late — ^bnt  her  strong 
soul  still  goyemed  her. 

There  was  a  certain  small  tugging  at  her  dress  accom- 
panied by  insistent  outcry,  and  looking  down  she  discov- 
ered Betty  volubly  tendering  a  bunch  of  green  and  yellow 
spoils  from  the  yard  in  her  warm  moist  little  grasp.  ^'Ook  I 
Ook!  An'  Jennie  awn?" 

"Fm  looking,  dear.  They're  beautiful,"  said  Jennie, 
smiling  mechanically.  ^'No,  never  mind.  Aunt  Jennie 
don't  want  them,  Betty.  There  don't  seem  to  be  much  left 
in  the  world  for  Aunt  Jennie  just  now !"  she  added,  the 
sob  rising  again  in  her  throat. 

Betty  drummed  on  her  knee.  'T'owers,  An'  Jennie  1" 
said  Betty.    ''F'oweral    There's  p'wenty  more  I" 
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Van  Cleve 

By  Ma»y  S.  Watts,  Author  of  "Natian  Burke,"  "The 
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Legacy/'  etc.    Cloth,  i2mo.    $1.35 

Never  has  the  author  of  "Nathan  Btirke"  and  'The  Legacy**  written 
more  convincingly  or  appealingly  than  in  this  story  of  modem  life. 
Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  intense  realism  of  Mrs.  Watts*  earlier 
work,  the  settings  of  which  have  largely  been  of  the  past,  will  welcome 
this  book  of  the  present  in  which  she  demonstrates  that  her  skill  is  no 
less  in  handling  scenes  and  types  of  people  with  which  we  are  familiar 
than  in  the  so-called  "historical"  novel.  "Van  Cleve"  is  about  a  young 
man  who,  while  still  in  his  early  twenties,  is  obliged  to  support  a  family 
of  foolish,  good-hearted,  ill-balanoed  women,  and  one  shiftless,  pompous 
old  man,  his  grandmother,  aunt,  cousin  and  unde.  Van  Cleve  proves 
himself  equal  to  the  obligation — and  equal,  too,  to  many  other  severe 
tests  that  are  put  upon  him  by  his  friends.  Besides  him  there  is  one 
character  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  reader  will  ever  forget — 
Bob.  His  life  not  only  shapes  Van  Qeve's  to  a  large  extent,  but  that 
of  several  other  people,  notably  his  sister,  the  girl  whom  Van  Cleve 
loves  in  his  patient  way. 

"Mrs.  Watts  brings  back  the  Spanish  War  in  a  style  Tolstoi  himself 

could  not  have  bettered Van  Cleve's  picture  deserves  to  hang 

on  the  wall  with  the  very  best  that  American  literature  has  painted  of 
the  American  man."  — The  BeUmam 

"Altogether  the  book  is  in  ripeness  and  mellowness,  the  best  of  the 
three  excellent  novels  which  Mrs.  Watts  has  to  her  credit,  and  it  may 
be  added  that  all  three  are  entitled  to  a  place  of  honor  in  American 
pictures  of  this  cotmtry."  — The  OiUlooh 
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By  MARY  S.  WATTS 


The  Legacy 

Cloik,  I2M0,  tl.SO 

*lt  is  a  good  story  and  at  the  same  time  good  literature.  Its  plot  a 
handled  wiUi  a  sure  hand,  its  occasional  touches  of  enaction  are  genuine, 
its  spirit  is  wholesome  and  buoyant.  It  belongs  to  the  s^ect  company  of 
the  best  American  novels."— J^Mortf  Htarld. 

"In  'Nathan  Burke'  and  in  The  Legacy/  Mrs.  WatU  has  reached  a 
high-water  mark  in  American  fiction,  has  told  two  stories  of  genuine 
Americanism.  Every  page  shows  her  truly  remarkable  gift  of  observation 
— observation  shrewd  but  not  unkind — and  her  power  to  probe  the  hearts 
of  weak  and  erring  mortals.  Those  who  would  ke^  in  touch  with  the 
best  product  of  story-telling  in  America  must  not  miss  The  Legacy.'  **— 
New  York  Globe, 

"It  is  a  story  exceptionally  well  told,  reaching  and  maintaining  a  rare 
pitch  of  interest."— i\rw  York  World. 

"It  is  a  masterful  novel  throught,  and  places  the  writer  in  the  very 
highest  rank  of  modem  authors." — SaU  Lake  THkime. 

Nathan  Burke 

Doeorated  doik,  i^mo,  $1.50 

'To  the  few  discriminating  readers  who  still  have  the  patience  to  read 
a  very  long  novel  of  leisurely  excellence,  I  can  commend  "Nathan  Burke' 
as  extraordinary  worth  while.  Mrs.  Watts  has  chosen  a  peculiar  form  of 
autobiography  for  her  storv,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  whole  is  a 
perfect  fulfilment  of  her  design.  And  not  only  does  her  leisurely  method 
make  her  numerious  characters  amazingly  real,  but  there  is  also  a  quality 
of  humor  and  of  keen,  quizzical  observation  of  the  human  heart,  that  keeps 
every  page  alive.  I  have  ventured  to  call  this  novel  'great,'  and,  in  its 
quiet,  realbtic  way,  it  justifies  the  epithet.  One  of  £he  tests  of  great 
fiction  is  the  sense  of  complex  life  that  it  conveys.  "Nathan  Buike'  stands 
this  test.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Watts  depicts  a  whole  epoch.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  book  that  can  brins  the  customs,  thoughts,  fashions  and  mental 
attitude  of  the  rural  United  States  of  the  '40's  so  minutely  before  the  eye. 

"Another  test  of  the  vitality  of  a  novel  is  the  aliveness  of  its  characters. 
At  least  a  dozen  people  in  'Nathan  Burke'  seem  as  real  as  any  flesh-and- 
blood  acquaintances.  And,  what  is  more,  you  know  their  hearts.  The 
author's  power  lies  not  in  portraying  menion[i>le  imaginative  scenes,  but  in 
her  wonderful  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  interest  of  her  story  is 
psychological  quite  as  much  as  dramatic." — The  Record  Herald. 
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The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Hannan 

By  H.  G.  Wells.    Cloth,  i2mo.    Si.so 


The  name  of  H.  G.  Wells  upon  a  title  i>age  is  an  assurance  of  merit. 
It  is  a  guarantee  that  on  the  pages  which  follow  will  be  found  an  absorb- 
ing story  told  with  master  sldlL  In  the  present  book  Mr.  Wells  surpasses 
even  his  previous  efforts.  His  is  writing  of  modem  society  life,  particu- 
larly of  one  very  charming  young  woman.  Lady  Harman,  who  finds 
herself  so  bound  in  by  convention,  so  hampered  by  restrictions,  largely 
those  of  a  well  intentioned  but  short-sighted  husband,  that  she  is 
ultimately  moved  to  revolt.  The  real  meaning  of  this  revolt,  its  effect 
upon  her  life  and  those  of  her  associates,  are  narrated  by  one  who  goes 
beneath  the  surface  in  his  analysis  of  human  motives.  In  the  group 
of  characters,  writers,  suffragists,  labor  organizers,  social  workers  and 
society  lights  surrounding  Lady  Harman,  and  in  the  dramatic  incidents 
which  compose  the  years  of  her  existence  which  are  described  by  Mr. 
Wells,  there  is  a  novel  which  is  significant  in  its  interpretation  of  the 
trend  of  affairs  today,  and  fascinatingly  interesting  as  fiction.  It  is 
Mr.  Wells  at  his  best 
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The  Mutiny  of  the  EJsinoie 

By  Jack  London,  Author  of  "The  Sea  Wdf/'  "The 
Call  of  the  Wild/'  etc.  With  froutispieee  in  colors  by 
Anton  Fischer.    Cloth,  i2mo.    $1.35  ' 

Everyone  who  remembers  The  Sea  Wolf  with  pleasure  wiU  enjoy 
this  vigorous  narrative  of  a  voyage  from  New  York  around  Ci^ie  lum 
in  a  large  sailing  vesseL  The  MtUinv  of  the  Elsinore  is  the  same  land 
of  tale  as  its  famous  predecessor,  and  by  those  who  have  read  it,  it  is 
pronounced  even  more  stirring.  Mr.  London  is  here  writing  of  scenes 
and  types  of  people  with  which  he  is  very  familiar,  the  sea  and  ships 
and  those  who  live  in  ships.  In  addition  to  the  adventure  element,  of 
which  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  usual  London  kind,  a  most  satisfyin| 
kind  it  is,  too,  there  is  a  thread  of  romance  involving  a  wealtfay,  tim 
young  man  who  takes  the  trip  on  the  Elsinoref  and  the  captain's  daugh- 
ter. The  play  of  incident,  on  the  one  hand  the  ship's  Ama»itig  c^ew  and 
on  the  other  the  lovers,  gives  a  story  in  which  the  interest  never  lap 
and  which  demonstrates  anew  what  a  master  of  his  art  Mr.  I/m4ftn  is. 

Neighbors:  Life  Stones  c^  the  Other  Half 

By  Jacob  A.  Rns,  Author  of  "How  the  Other  Half 
Lives,"  etc.  With  illustrations  by  W.  T.  Benda. 
Decorated  doth,  i2mo.    $1.25 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  ever  written  is  Jacob  Riis'  How 
the  Other  Half  Lives,  At  the  time  of  its  appearance  it  created  nothing 
short  of  a  Hterarv  sensation,  and  it  is  soil  found  among  the  widely 
read  and  discussed  publications.  The  present  volume  is  a  oontinuatioa 
or  an  elaboration  of  that  work.  In  it  Mr.  Riis  tells  with  that  charm 
which  is  peculiarly  his  own  and  with  a  wonderful  fidelity  to  life,  little 
human  interest  stories  of  the  people  of  the  "other  half. "  He  has  taken 
incidents  in  their  daily  lives  and  has  so  set  tiiem  before  the  reader  that 
there  is  gained  a  new  and  a  real  insight  into  the  existence  of  a  dass  wUch 
is,  with  each  year,  making  its  presence  felt  more  and  more  in  the  nation. 
These  tales,  though  in  the  mb  of  fiction,  are  true.  "I  could  not  luive 
invented  them  had  I  tried;  I  should  not  have  tried  if  I  ooold, "  Mr. 
tells  us  in  a  prefatory  note. 
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Saturday's  Qiild 

By  Kathleen  Norxis,  Author  of  "Mother,"  "The 
Treasure,"  etc.  With  frontispiece  in  colors  by  P. 
Graham  Cootes,  Decorated  doth,  i2mo.    $1.50 

"  Fridays  child  is  loving  and  givingf 
Saturday's  child  must  work  far  her  Uving, " 

The  title  of  Mrs.  Norfis'  new  novel  at  once  indicates  its  theme.  It 
is  the  life  story  of  a  girl  who  has  her  own  way  to  make  in  the  world. 
The  various  experiences  through  which  she  passes,  the  various  view- 
points which  she  holds  until  she  comes  finally  to  realize  that  service  for 
others  is  the  only  thing  that  counts,  are  told  with  that  same  intimate 
knowledge  of  character,  that  healthy  optimism  and  the  belief  in  the 
ultimate  goodness  of  mankind  that  have  distinguished  all  of  this 
author's  writing.  The  book  is  intenselv  alive  with  htmian  emotions. 
The  reader  is  bound  to  sympathize  witn  Mrs.  Norris'  people  because 
they  seem  like  real  people  and  because  they  are  actuated  oy  motives 
which  one  is  able  to  understand.  Saturday's  Child  is  Mrs.  Norris' 
longest  work.  Into  it  has  gone  the  very  biest  of  her  creative  talent. 
It  is  a  voltmie  which  the  many  admirers  of  Mother  will  gladly  accept. 


The  Game  of  Life  and  Death:  Stories  of  the  Sea 

By  Lincoln  Colcord,  Author  of  "The  Drifting  Dia- 
mond," etc.  With  frontispiece.  Decorated  doth,  i2mo. 
$1.25 

Upon  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Colcord's  The  Drifting  Diamond,  critics 
throughout  the  country  had  a  great  deal  to  say  on  tne  pictures  of  the 
sea  wnich  it  contained.  Mr.  Colcord  was  compared  to  Conrad,  to 
Stevenson,  and  to  others  who  have  written  of  the  sea  with  much 
success.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  that  in  this  book  the  briny  deep 
furnishes  the  backgrotmd — in  some  instances  the  plot  itself — ^for  eacn 
one  of  its  eleven  tSes.  Coupled  with  his  own  intimate  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  oceans  and  the  life  that  is  lived  on  them — a  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  bom  in  him  through  a  long  line  of  seafaring 
ancestnr  and  fostered  by  his  own  love  for  the  sea — ^he  has  a  powerftu 
style  of  writing.  Vividness  is  perhaps  its  distinguishing  characteristic, 
though  fluency  and  a  peculiar  feeling  for  words  also  mark  it. 
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